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THE  NINTH  CENTURY. 
PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
CHAPTER  I. 

CtfVCBlliriVG  THX  PR08PB11QV9  F.VEVTB  WHICH  HAm&KF.l>  TO  VBS  CHVRCX 
DVniKG   THIS   GEITTV&t. 

I.  The  reign  of  Charlemagne  had  been  singularly  aus- 
picious to  the  Christian  cause ;  the  life  of  that  great  Tbe  sme&^ 
prince  was  principally  employed  in  the  most  zeal-  ^^;£^ 
ous  efforts  to  propagate  and  establish  the  religion  ~"^'^- 
of  Jesus  among  the  Huns,  Saxons,  Frieslanders,  and  other 
unenlightened  nations  ;  but  his  piety  was  mixed  with  vio- 
lence, nis  spiritual  conquests  were  generally  made  by  the 
force  of  arms,  and  this  impure  mixture  tarnishes  the  lustre 
of  his  noblest  exploits.  His  son  Lewis,  undeservedly  sur- 
oamed  the  Meek,  inherited  the  defects  of  his  illustrious 
father  without  his  virtues,  and  was  his  equal  in  violence 
and  cruelty,  but  vastly  his  inferior  in  all  worthy  and  valu- 
able accomplishments.  Under  his  reign  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  was  offered  of  propagating  the  gospel  amon^ 
the  northern  nations,  and  particmarly  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  A  petty  king  of  Jutland, 
named  Harald  Klack,  being  driven  from  both liis  kingdom 
and  country,  in  the  year  826,  by  Regner  Lodbrock,  tnrew 
himself  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and  implored  his  succours 
against  the  usurper.  Lewis  granted  his  request,  and  pro- 
mised the  exiled  prince  his  protection  and  assistance,  on 
condition,  however,  that  he  would  embrace  Christianity, 
and  admit  the  ministers  of  that  religion  to  preach  in  his 
dominions.  Harald  submitted  to  these  conditions,  was 
baptized  with  his  brother  at  Metz,  a.  d.  826,  and  returned 
into  his  country  attended  by  two  eminent  divines,  Ansgar 
or  Anschaire  and  Authbert ;  the  former  a  monk  of  Corbey 
in  Westphalia,  and  the  latter  belonging  to  a  monastery  of 
the  same  name  in  France.    These  venerable  nu9sionarie<> 
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preached  the  gospel  with  remarkable  success,  during  the 
space  of  two  years,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cimbria  and 
Jutland. 

II.  After  the  death  of  his  learned  and  pious  companion. 
The  promo-  Authbcrt,  thc  zealous  and  indefatigable  Ansgar 
S??™*?  Ad"-  made  a  voyage  into  Sweden,  a.  d.  828,  where  nis 
^"'  ministerial  labours  were  also  crowned  with  a  dis* 
tinguished  success.  As  he  returned  from  thence  into  Ger- 
many in  the  year  831,  he  was  loaded  by  Lewis  the  Meek 
with  ecclesiastical  honours,  being  created  archbishop  of  the 
new  church  at  Hamburgh,  and  also  of  the  whole  north,  to 
which  dignity  the  superintendenceof  the  church  of  Bremen 
was  afterward  added  in  the  year  844.  The  profits  attach- 
ed to  this  high  and  honourable  charge  were  very  incon- 
siderable ;  wnUe  the  perils  and  labours,  in  which  it  involved 
the  pious  prelate,  were  truly  formidable.  Accordingly 
Ansgar  travelled  frequently  among  the  Danes,  Gimbrians, 
and  Swedes,  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  to 
form  new  churches,  and  to  confirm  and  establish  those 
which  he  had  already  gathered  together ;  in  all  which  ar- 
duous enterprises  he  passed  his  life  in  the  most  imminent 
dangers,  until  he  concluded  his  glorious  course,  a.  d, 
865.' 

III.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  the  Moesians,**  Bul- 

garians,  and  Gazarians,  and  after  them  the  Bo- 
riim.  Bobe-  ^^^aus  aud  Moravians,  were  converted  to 
j^i^iS  Christianity  by  Methodius  and  Cvril,  two  Greek 
""'*°^  monks,  whom  the  empress  Theodora  had  sent  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  these  idolatrous  nations.""  The  zeal 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  pious  missionaries  had  been  for- 
merly exerted  in  the  same  cause,  and  among  the  same  peo- 
ple,"*  but  with  so  little  success,  that  any  faint  notions  which 

■  The  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tccounts  of  this  pious  and  illttstrioos 
prelate,  the  founder  of  the  Ctinbrian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  churches,  are  mentioned 
by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius,  in  his  Biblioth.  Latin,  medii  ttvi^  torn.  i.  p.  292  ;  as  also  in 
bis  Lux  Evangelii  orbi  icrrarum  eacoriensy  p.  425.  Add  to  these  the  Benedictine 
monks,  in  their  Histoire  Fjtt.  de  la  Franu,  torn.  v.  p.  277.  Jida  Sanclor.  Ment.  Ft' 
$rwar,  torn.  i.  p.  391.  Erici  Pontoppidani  Annaltt  Ecclet,  Dantete  Diplomaiiei,  torn.  i. 
p.  18.  Jo.  Mollerus,  Ciml/riot  Utltrata,  torn.  iii.  p.  8.  These  writers  give  us  also 
circumstantial  accounts  uf  Hbbo,  Withmar,  Rembert,  and  others,  who  were  either 
the  fellow-labourers  or  successors  of  Ansgar. 

O*  b  We  have  translated  thus  the  term  Jl^si,  which  is  an  error  in  the  original. 
Dr.  Mosheim,  like  many  others,  has  confounded  the  Mysians  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Mcesia,  by  giving  the  latter,  who  were  Europeans,  the  title  of  the  former  who  dwelt 
10  Asia. 

c  Jo.  Georse  Stredowskv,  8aera  Moraviit  Hittoria^  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  94,  compared 
with  Pet.  KMii  Introdue.  in  Hiticfiam  et  rem  Litttr^  Slmorum^  p.  124. 

4  STrcdaw.ky,  fee.  cU.  lib.  I  cap.  U.  p.  65.  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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they  had  received  of  the  Christian  doctrine  were  entirely 
eSkced.  The  instructions  of  the  Grecian  doctors  had  a 
much  better,  and  also  a  more  permanent  effect ;  but  as 
they  recommended  to  their  new  disciples  the  forms  of 
worship,  and  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  used  amon^ 
the  Greeks/'  this  was  the  occasion  of  much  reUgious  am- 
mosity  and  contention  in  after  tunes,  when  the  lordly  pon- 
tiffs exerted  all  their  vehemence,  and  employed  every 
means,  though  with  imperfect  success,  of  reducing  these 
nations  under  the  discipline  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Latin 
church. 

IV.  Under  the  reign  of  Basilius,  the  Macedonian,  who 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  of  the  fireeks  in  ^jf„,^g,^^^, 
the  year  867,  the  Slavonians,  Arei^tani,  and  cer-  2^{^'**°' 
tain  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  sent  a  solemn  em-  """™ 
bassy  to  Constantinople  to  declare  their  resolution  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  of 
embracing  at  the  same  time  the  Christian  religion.  This 
proposal  was  received  with  admiration  and  joy,  and  it  was 
also  answered  by  a  suitable  ardour  and  zeal  for  the  con- 
version of  apeople,  which  seemed  so  ingenuously  disposed 
to  embrace  the  truth ;  accordingly,  a  competent  number  of 
Grecian  doctors  were  sent  among  them  to  instruct  them  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  admit  them  by  bap- 
tism into  the  Christian  church.'  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Russians  were  converted  under  the  same  emperor,  but  not 
in  the  same  manner,  nor  from  the  same  noble  and  rational 
motives.  Having  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that 
prince,  they  were  engaged  by  various  presents  and  promi- 
ses to  embrace  the  gospel,  in  consequence  of  whicn  they 
received  not  only  the  Christian  ministers  that  were  appoint- 
ed to  instruct  them,  but  also  an  archbishop,  whom  the 
Grecian  patriarch  Ignatius  had  sent  among  them,  to  per- 
fect their  conversion  and  establish  their  church.  Such 
were  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  among  the  bold  and 
warlike  Russians,  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine, 

•  Lenfant,  Hutaire  de  la  f^atrrt  dta  HussiieBf  livr  i.  ch.  i.  p.  2. 

^  iVe  are  indebted  for  tbU  accountof  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonians  to  the  treatise 
JH  administrando  imperioy  coiii|»09ed  by  the  learned  emperor  Constantine  Porpbyro- 
gen.,  which  is  published  by  Bandarius  in  Imperium  OritrUalt,  torn.  i.  p.  72,  73.  Con* 
staotiae  gives  the  same  account  of  thjs.eyeiU  in  the  lif^  of  his  grandfather  Basilius  the 
Macedonian,  §54,  published  in  the  Corpus  Byzanlinum^  torn.  ivi.  p.  133,  134. 

g  Constantinas  l*orph.  Vita  Basilii  Maeedonis,  ^96,  p.  157.  Corp.  By^ant.  See 
also  the  I^arratio  dc  Auhtnorum  Convtrtione,  published  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
Bandarius,  in  hia  Imptrium  OrUntaUf  noiit  ad  Porpkyrogenetam  dt  adminuirando  im- 
ptriQy  p.  62,  tom.  ii. 
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and  whO|  a  little  before  their  conversion,  fitted  out  a  formi- 
dable fleet,  and  setting  sail  from  Kiova  for  Constantinople, 
spread  terror  and  dismay  through  the  whole  empire.** 

V.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  with  respect  to  tne  various 
The  nature  c^^v^rsions  wluch  wc  havc  now  been  relating, 
ofSifSSS.  that  they  were  undertaken  upon  much  better 

version*.  .        .     ,   "^  ,  ^      i    •  *  •  i 

'  pnnciples,  and  executed  m  a  more  pious  and  ra- 
tional manner  than  those  of  the  preceding  ages.  The  mi* 
nisters  who  were  now  sent  to  instruct  and  convert  the  bar- 
barous nations,  employed  not,  like  many  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  terror  of  penal  laws  to  affright  men  into  the 
profession  of  Christianity ;  nor,  in  establishing  churches 
upon  the  ruins  of  idolatry,  were  they  principalfy  attentive 
to  promote  the  grandeur  and  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs ;  their  views  were  more  noble,  and  their 
conduct  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  religion  they 
professed. .  They  had  principally  in  view  thp  happiness  of 
mankind,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  gospel  of  truth  and 
peace  by  methods  of  a  rational  persuasion,  and  seconded 
their  arguments  by  the  victorious  power  of  exemplary 
lives,  it  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  doctrine 
thev  taught  was  far  from  being  conformable  to  that  pure 
ana  excellent  rule  of  faith  and  practice  laid  down  by  our 
divine  saviour  and  his  holy  apostles ;  their  religious  sys- 
tem was,  on  the  contrary^  corrupted  with  a  variety  of  su- 
perstitious rites,  and  a  multitude  of  absurd  inventions.  It 
IS  further  certain,  that  there  remained  among  these  con- 
verted nations  too  many  traces  of  the  idolatrous  religion 
of  their  ancestors,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  labours  of 
their  Christian  guides ;  and  it  appears  also  that  these  pious 
missionaries  were  contented  witii  introducing  an  external 

{profession  of  the  true  religion  among  their  new  proselytes, 
t  would  be  however  unjust  to  accuse  them  on  this  account 

^the  learned  Lequien,  in  his  Orient  Chrisliamis^  torn.  i.  p.  1257,  gives  a  very  ioac- 
curate  account  of  these  Russians  who  were  converted  to  Christianity,  under  the  reign 
of  Basilius  the  Macedonian ;  and  in  this  he  does  no  moi-e  tiian  adopt  the  errors  of 
many  who  wrote  before  him  upon  the  same  subject.  Nor  is  ht?  consistent  with  him- 
self; for  in  one  place  he  affirms,  that  the  people  here  spoken  of  were  the  Russians 
that  lived  in  the  tieighbourhood  of  the  Bulgarians  ;  while  in  another  he  maintains, 
that  by  these  Ru<isians  we  are  to  understand  the  Oazarians.  The  only  reason  he  al- 
leges to  support  this  latter  opinion  is.  that,  among  the  Christian  doctors  sent  to  in- 
struct the  Russians,  mention  is  made  nf  Cyril,  who  converted  the  Gazari  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  reason  shows  that  the  learned  writer  had  a  most  imperfect  knowledge 
both  of  these  Russians  and  the  Gazari.  He  is  also  guilty  of  othei  mii>take$  upon^ 
the  same  subject.  J  here  is  a  much'  better  explanation  of  this  matter  given  by  the 
very  learned  Theoph.  bigifred.  Bayer,  Diuert.  de  Rnssorum  prima  txptditionc  Con- 
stantinopolitana,  ivnich  is  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Commentaiia'  *^cad, 
Seientiar.  PetropoUtanat .  Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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of  ne^ligeuce  or  corruption  in  the  discharge  of  their  minis- 
try, since,  in  order  to  gain  over  these  fierce  and  savage  na- 
tions to  the  church,  it  may  have  been  absolutely  necessary 
to  indulge  them  in  some  of  their  infirmities  ana  prejudices, 
and  to  connive  at  many  thmgs  which  they  could  not  ap- 

Eove,  and  which  in  other  circumstances  they  would  have 
en  careful  to  correct 


CHAPTER  II. 

€0KC£&VUr6  THE  CAIAMITOVS  SVBNTS  THAT  HAPP£NKD  TO  THE  CHtTftCH 
DUKUTG  THIS  CKVTVRY. 

I.  The  Saracens  had  now  extended  their  usurpations 
with  an  amazing  success.  Masters  of  Asia,  a  few  Th«  Mogr«. 
provinces  excepted,  they  pushed  their  conquests  ^^^^S!?. 
to  the  extremities  of  India,  and  obliged  the  great-  "**  *'"p^ 
est  part  of  Africa  to  receive  their  yoke ;  nor  were  their 
enterprises  in  the  west  without  effect,  since  Spain  and  Sar- 
dinia submitted  to  their  arms,  and  fell  under  their  domi- 
nion* But  their  conquests  did  not  end  here ;  for  in  the 
year  827,  by  the  treason  of  Euphemius,  they  made  them* 
selves  masters  of  the  rich  and  fertile  island  of  Sicfly;  and 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century  the  Asiatic  Saracens 
seized  upon  several  cities  of  Calabria,  and  spread  the  ter- 
ror of  their  victorious  arms  even  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome, 
while  Crete,  Corsica,  and  other  adjacent  islands,  were 
either  joined  to  their  possessions,  or  laid  waste  by  their  in- 
cursions. It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  this  overgrown 
prosperitv  of  a  nation  accustomed  to  bloodshed  and  rapine, 
and  whicn  also  beheld  the  Christians  with  the  utmost  aver- 
sion, must  have  been  every  where  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  church, 
mthe  east,  more  especially,  a  prodigious  number  of  Chris- 
tian families  embraced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors, 
that  they  might  live  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
possessions.  Many,  indeed,  refused  this  base  and  cruninal 
compliance,  and  with  a  pious  magnanimity  adhered  to 
their  principles  in  the  face  of  persecution ;  but  such  were 
gradually  reduced  to  a  miserable  condition,  and  were  not 
only  robbed  of  Ae  best  part  of  their  wealth,  and  deprived 
of  their  worldly  advantages,  but  what  was  still  more  de- 
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plorable,  they  fell  by  degrees  into  such  incredible  igno- 
rance and  stupidity,  that,  in  process  of  time,  there  were 
scarcely  any  remams  of  Christianity  to  be  found  among 
them,  beside  the  mere  name,  and  a  few  external  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  European  Saracens,  particularly  those 
who  were  settled  in  Spam,  were  of  a  much  milder  dispo- 
sition, and  seemed  to  have  put  off  the  greatest  part  of 
their  native  ferocity ;  so  that  the  Christians,  generally 
speaking,  lived  peaceably  under  their  dominion,  and  were 
permitted  to  observe  the  laws,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  their  holy  profession.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed^ 
that  this  nuld  and  toleratmg  conduct  of  the  Saracens  was 
not  without  some  few  exceptions  of  cruelty.* 

II.  The  European  Christians  had  the  most  cruel  sufferings 
TteNomnns.^^  uudergo  from  another  quarter,  even  from  the 

"""^  insatiable  fury  of  a  swarm  of  barbarians  that  is- 
sued out  from  the  northern  provinces.  The  Normans,  under 
which  general  term  are  comprehended  the  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians, and  Swedes,  whose  habitations  lay  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  were  a  people  accustomed  to  car- 
nage and  rapine.  Their  petty  kings  and  chiefs,  whp  sub- 
sisted by  pfracy  and  plunder,  had  afready,  during  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  infested  with  their  fleets  the  coast  of  £e 
Grerman  Ocean,  but  were  restrained  by  the  opposition  they 
met  with  from  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  that  warlike 
prince.  In  this  century,  however,  they  became  more  bold 
and  enterprising,  made  frequent  irruptions  into  Germany, 
Britain,  Friesland,  and  the  Gauls,  and  carried  along  with 
them,  wherever  they  went,  fire  and  sword,  desolation  and 
horror.  The  impetuous  fory  of  these  savage  barbarians 
not  only  spread  desolation  through  the  Spanish  provinces,*" 
but  even  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Italy ;  for  in  the 
year  857,  they  sacked  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Lucca  in  the 
most  cruel  manner,  and  about  three  years  after  Pisa,  and 

*  See,  for  esftmple,  the  accoant  that  is  given  of  Ealogius,  who  suffered  mtrtyrdom 
at  Cordova,  in  the  ^da  Sanctorum  ad  d.  li.  Martii,  torn.  ii.  p.  88 ;  as  also  of  Koderick 
and  Salomon,  two  Spanish  martyrs  of  this  centary.     Ibid,  ad  d.  iiii.  Martii^  p.  238. 

k  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Hittoire  Gentr,  d*Eqtagne,  torn  ii.  p.  688.  Piracy  was  esteemed 
among  the  northern  nations  a  very  honourable  and  noble  profession ;  and  hence 
the  sons  of  kings,  and  the  voung  nobility,  were  trained  up  to  this  species  of  robbery, 
and  made  it  their  principal  business  to  perfect  themselves  in  it.  Nor  will  this  appear 
verv  surprising  to  such  as  consider  the  religion  of  these  nations,  and  the  barbarism 
of  the  times.  See  Jo.  Lud.  Holber^.  Hittoria  Darwrum  et  Jfunegorym  Aavalu,  in 
Scripti$  Socielatu  Scienliar.  JiafnUnns,  torn.  iii.  p.  349,  in  which  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  curious  and  interesting  relations  concerning  the  ancient  piracies,  drawn  from 
the  DaniMi  and  Norwes^ian  annaN.  C^  mr\n]o 
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several  other  cities  of  Italy,  met  with  the  same  fate.'  The 
ancient  histories  of  the  Franks  abound  with  the  most  dis- 
mal accounts  of  their  horrid  exploits. 

III.  The  first  views  of  t}iese  savage  invaders  extended  no 
further  than  plunder ;  but  charmed  at  length  with  F<iniiMwitc- 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  provinces  which  ***"*^- 
they  were  so  cruelly  depopulating,  they  began  to  form  set- 
tlements in  them ;  nor  were  the  European  princesin  a  con* 
ditionto  oppose  their  usurpations.  On  the  contrary,  Charles 
the  Bald  was  obU^ed,  in  the  year  850,  to  resign  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  dominions  to  this j)Owerftu  banditti;** 
and  a  few  years  after,  under  the  reign  ofCharles  the  Gross, 
emperor  and  kin^  of  France,  the  famous  Norman  chief 
Godotfred  entered  with  an  army  into  Friesland,  and  obsti- 
nately refiised  to  sheath  his  sword  before  he  was  master  of 
the  whole  province."  Such  however  of  the  Normans  as 
setded  among  the  Christians,  contracted  a  gentler  turn  of 
mind,  and  gradually  departed  from  then*  priniitive  brutali- 
tv.  Their  marriages  with  the  Christians,  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  civilize  them ;  and  engaged  them  ta  abandon  the 
superstition  of  their  ancestor!^  with  more  facilit^)  and  to 
embrace  the  gospel  with  more  readiness,  than  they  would 
have  otherwise  done.  Thus  the  proud  conqueror  of  Fries- 
land  solemnly  embraced  the  Ckristian  religion  aftei^  that 
he  had  received  hi  marria^r^?  from  Charles  the  Gross,  Gi» 
sela,  the  daughter  of  Iiuthaire  the  younger, 

I  See  the  Seriptora  Renun  BdUeanun,  published  by  Muratori. 
m  Jtnnales  itKerii  JSuctaria,  in  Pithoei  Scriptor.  Fronde,  p,  46. 
n  S^onis  Pnimienf  is  Jimud,  lib.  ii.  f.  60,  in  Pistorii  AripUrr,  Oermmu 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONCEWCING   THE   STATE   OF    LETTERS   AND   PHILOSOPHY  DURING   TH1$ 

CENTURY. 

I.  The  Grecian  empire  in  this  century  was  in  circum- 
stances every  way  proper  to  extinguish  all  taste 
Jt5i'!r»<4  for  letters  and  philosophy,  and  all  zeal  for  the 
^  O"**"-      cultivation  of  the  sciences.    The  liberality  how- 
ever of  the  emperors,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  learning 
and  taste>  and  the  wise  precautions  takea  by  the  Patri- 
archs of  Constautinople,  among  whom  Photius  deserves 
the  first  rank  in  pomtof  eruditipn,  contributed  to  attach  a 
certain  number  of  learned  oien  to  that  imperial  city,  and 
thus  prevented  the  total  decllt^  of  letters.    Accordingly 
Jive  find  in  Constantinople,  at  this  time,  several  persons 
who  excelled  in  eloquence  and  poetry ;  some  who  display- 
ed, in  their  writings  against  the  Latins,  a  considerable 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  a  high  degree  of 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  controversy  ;  and  others 
who  composed  the  history  of  their  own  times  with  accu* 
racy  and  >vith  elegance.  The  controversy  with  the.  Latins, 
when  it  grew  more  keen  and  animated,  contributed  in  a 
particular  manner  to  excite  the  literary  emulation  of  the 
disputants,  rendered  them  studious  to  acquire  new  ideas, 
and  a  rich  and  copious  elocution,  adorned  with  the  graces 
of  elegance  and  wit;  and  thus  roused  and  invigorate(^ 
talents  that  were  ready  to  perish  in  indolence  and  sloth. 

II.  We  learn  from  the  accounts  of  Zonaras,  that  the 

study  of  philosophy  lay  for  along  time  neglected 

Of  phik»piv  ijj  tjJig  j^g^  .  jjyj  jj  ^g^g  jevived,  with  a  zeal  for 

the  sciences  in  general,  under  the^smperorTheophilus,  and 
fais  son  MichaelUL  This  revival  of  letters  was  principally 
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owing*  to  the  encouragement  and  protection  which  the 
learned  received  from  Bardas,  who  had  been  declared  by 
Cesar,  himself  a  weak  stnd  illiterate  man,  but  a  warm  friend 
of  the  celebrated  Kiotius,  the  grei^t  patron  of  science,  by 
whose  counsel  he  was,  undoubtedly,  cnrected  in  this  matten 
At  the  head  of  all  the  learned  men  to  whom'Bardas  com- 
mitted the  culture  of  the  sciences,  he  placed  Leo,  sur- 
named  the  Wise,  a  man  of  the  most  profound  and  uncom^ 
mon  erudition,  and  who  afterward  was  consecrated  bishop' 
of  Thessalonica.  Photius  explained  the  Categories  of 
Aristotle,  while  Michael  Psellus  ^ave  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  other  works  of  that  great  philosopher. 

III.  The  Arabians,  who,  instead  of  cultivating  the  arts 
and  sciences,  had  thought  of  nothing  hitherto  but  Tbe  soteor 
of  extending  their  territories,  were  now  excited  to  iSS?5he 
literary  pursuits  bv  Almamunis,  otherwise  called  ^~*»^- 
Abu  Gaafar  Abdallah,  whose  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
letters  was  gi%at,  and  whose  munificence  toward  men  of 
ieaming  and  genius  was  truly  royal.  Under  the  auspicious 
protection  of  this  celebrated  cahph  of  Babylon  and  Egypt, 
the  Arabians  made  a  rapid  and  astonishing  progress  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  learnkig,  This  excellent  prince  began  to 
reign  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and 
died  in  the  year  833.  He  erected  the  famous  schools  of 
Bagdad,  Ciua,  and  Basora,  and  established. seminaries  of 
learning  in  several  other  cities ;  he  drew  to  his  court  men 
of  eminent  parts  by  his  extraordinary  liberality,  set  up  noble 
libraries  in  various  places,  had  translations  made  of  the 
best  Grecian  productions  into  the  Arabic  language  at  a 
vast  expense,  and  employed  every  method  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  learning,  that  became  a  great  and  generous 
prince,  whose  zeal  for  the.  sciences  was  attended  with 
Knowledge.*"  It  was  under  the  reign  of  this  immortal  ca- 
liph that  the  Arabians  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  Gt*e- 
cian  learning,  and  to  propagate  it  by  degrees,  not  only  in 
Syria  and  AJBtica,  but  awo  m  Spain  and  Italy ;  aqd  from 
this  period  thev  give  us  a  long  catalogue  of  celebrated 
philosophers,  pnysicians,  astronomers,  and  mathematicians, 
who  were  ornaments  to  their  nation,  through  several  suc- 

o  AnndHum^  torn.  ii.  lib.  xvi.  p.  136,  torn.  x.    CoprorU  Byzanlin,  .     . 

p  Abulpharwus,  Historia  Dp!astuar.  p.  246.    Gcore.  Elmacin.  jEfwIor..  Saractn.  lib.  ii . 
p.  139.    Barthol.  Herbclot,  Biblioth,  Orient,  Article  Mamun,  p.  545. 
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c^eding  ages.^  And  in  this  certainly  they  do  not  boast 
without  reason ;  thotiah  we  are  not  to  consider,  as  literally 
true,  all  the  wonderful  and  pomiK>us  things  which  the  more 
modem  writers  of  the  Saracen  history  tefi  us  of  these  iUus- 
triou{3  philosophers. 

After  this  period,  the  EHuropean  Christians  profitedmucb 
by  the  Arabian  learning,  and  were  highly  indebted  to  the 
i^acens  for  the  improvement  they  made  in  the  various 
sciences.  For  the  mathematics,  astronomy,  physic,  and 
philosophy,  that  were  taught  m  Europe  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  from  the  Arabian 
schools  that  were  established  in  Spain  and  Italv,  pr  from 
the  writings  of  the  Arabian  sages.  And  from  hence  the 
Screens  mav?  in  one  respect,  be  justly  considered  as  the 
restorers  of  learning  in  Europe. 

IV.  In  that  part  of  Europe  that  was  subject  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  FranKs,  Charlema^e  laboured  with 
uSi  iSter*^  incredible  zeal  and  ardour  for  the  advancement  of 
SiTw?!!?'  useful  learning,  and  animated  his  subjects  to  Ihe 
^••**^  cultureofthe  sciences  inall  their  various  branches. 
So  that,  had  Ms  successors  been  disposed  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  capable  of  acting  upon  the  noble  plan  he  form- 
ed, the  empire,  in  a  little  time,  would  have  been  ei^tirely 
delivered  from  barbarism  and  ignorance.  It  is  true,  this 
great  prmce  left  in  his  family  a  (Certain  spirit  of  emulation, 
which  animated  his  immediate  successors  to  imitate,  in 
some  measure,  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  orf 
letters.  Lewis  the  Meek'both  formed  and  executed  seve- 
ral designs  that  were  extremely  conducive  to  the  progress 
of  the  arts  and  sciences ;'  and  his  zeal  in  this  respect  was 
surpassed  by  the  ardour  witb  which  his  son  Charles  the 
Bald  exerted  himself  in  the  propagation  of  letters,  and  in 
exciting  the  emulation  of  the  learned  by  the  most  alluring 
marks  of  his  protection  and  favour.  This  great  patron  of 
the  sciences  drew  the  lit^ati  to  his  court  from  all  parts, 
took  ^  particular  delight  in  their  conversation,  multiplied 
and  embellished  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  protected, 
in  a  more  especial  manner,  the  Aulic  school,  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  formerly  made,  and  which  was  first  erected 
in  the  seventh  century,  in  order  to  the  education  of  the 

q    See   the  treatise    of  Leo  Africanus,    De  Medicis  et  PkUosophU  JirabihuSf  pub* 
luheii  a  second  tiae  by  Fabricius,  in  the  twelfth  Tolume  of  his  Bihliotheea  Chrctca,  p. 
359. 
t  See  the  HUMrt  JJUraire  de  la  Franct,  torn.  it.  p.  583. 
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royal  family,  and  the  first  nobility.'  His  brother  Lothaire 
endeavoured  to  revive  in  Italy  tne  drooping  sciences,  and 
to  restore  them  from  that  state  of  languor  and  decay  iato 
wUch  the  corruption  and  indolence  of  the  clergy  had  per- 
mitted them  to  fall.  For  this  purpose  he  erected  schools 
in  the  eight  principal  cities  of  Italy,  a.  d.  82^,'  but  with 
little  success,  since  it  appears  that  that  country  was  entirelv 
destitute  of  men  of  learning  and  genius  during  the  ninth 
century." 

In  ^England  learning  had  a  better  fate  under  the  auspi- 
•cious-  protection  of  kmg  Alfred,  who  has  acquired  an  im- 
mortal name,  not  only  by  the  admirable  progress  he  made 
in  all  kinds  of  elegant  and  useful  knowledge,*'  but  also  by 
the  care  he  took  to  multiply  men  of  letters  and  genius 
in  his  dominions,  and  to  restore  to  the  sciences,  sacred 
and  profane,  the  credit  and  lustre  they  so  eminently 
deserve.* 

V.  But  the  infelicity  of  the  times  rendered  the  effects  of 
all  tins  zeal  and  all  these  projects  for  the  advance-  iBpedimemi 
ment  of  learning  much  less  considerable  than  ':\Z^^' 
n%fat  have  otherwise  been  expected.  The  pro-  *•"'"•"« 
tectors  and  patrons  of  the  learned  were  themselves  learn- 
ed ;  their  authority  was  respectable,  and  their  munificence 
was  boundless ;  and  yet  the  progress  of  science  toward 
perfection  was  but  slow,  because  the  interruptions  arising 
from  die  troubled  state  of  Kuroj)e  were  frequent.  The 
discords  that  arose  between  Lewis  the  Meek  and  his  sons, 
which  were  succeeded  by  a  rupture  betweey  the  latter,  re- 
tarded considerably  the  progress  of  letters  m  fhe  empire; 

8  Herman  Conringii  JhUiquit,  ^cademUct,  p.  320.  Css.  Eg.  du  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad. 
Porta,  torn.  i.  p.  17&  Launoius,  D$  SchoUs  Ccanli  JS,  cap.  xi.  xii.  p.  47.  HiaUHre  Li- 
ter, it  la  Fronci^  torn.  v.  p.  483. 

t  See  the  edict  for  that  purpose  among  the  CapUuUaia  in  Muratori  Rermn  ItoUcw.  - 
torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  151. 

tt  See  MnratorTtf  AnHq.  IteA.  medU  atvi,  tom.  iii.  p.  829.     * 

w  See  Ant  Wood.  Hist,  et  AntiquU.  JStcadem.  Oxonims.  lib.  i.  p.  13.  Boulay,  Hist. 
Jlcad,  Paris,  tdm.  i.  p.  211.  General  DictUmaryf  at  the  article  Alfred.  This  prince, 
among  other  pious  and  learned  labours,  .translated  the  Pastoral  of  Gregory  I.  Boetius, 
De  Consolatsmuj  and  Bede'cr  EccUsias^al  History. 

ICp*  X  This  excellent  prince*  not  only  encouraged  by  his  protection  arfd  liberality 
such  of  his  own  subjects  as  made  any  progress  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  but  invited 
OTer  from  foreign  countries  men  of  distinguished  talents,  whom  he  fixed  in  a  seminary 
at  Oxford,  and  of  consequence  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  that  noble  unlver- 
■ity.  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Charles  tde  Bald,  and 
Grimbald,  a  monk  of  St.  Bertin  in  France,  were  the  most  famou:^  of  those  learned  men 
who  came  from  abroad  ;.  Asserius,  Werefrid,  Plegmund,  Dunwuf,  Wulf^'ig,  and  the  abbot 
of  St.  Neot's,  deserve  the  first  rank  -among  the  English  literati,  who  adorned  the  age  of 
Alfred.  See  Colliei^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  p.  165,  160,  &c.  Rapin 
Thoyras,  in  the  reign  of  this  illustrious  monarch. 
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and  the  incursions  and  victories  of  the  Normans,  which 
afflicted  Europe  during  the  whole  course  of  this  century, 
were  so  fatal  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  in 
most  of  the  European  provinces,  and  even  in  France,  there 
remained  but  a  small  number  who  truly  deserved  the  title 
of  learned  men  J  The  wretched  and  incoherent  fragments 
of  erudition  that  yet  remained  among  the  clergy  were  con- 
fined to  the 'monasteries,  and  to  the  episcopjd  schools ;  but 
the  zeal  of  the  monkish  and  priestly  orders  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences, 
diminished  in  proportion  as  their  revenues  increased,  so 
that  their  indolence  and  ignorance  grew  with  their  posses- 
sions. 

Ti.  It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  several  exam- 
Ezampiei  of  plcs  of  Icamcd  men,  whose  zeal  for  the  sciences 
IX"Surteh"  was  kindled  by  the  encouragement  and   munifi- 
SnlSii?"     cence  of  Charlemagne,  shone  forth  with  a  distin- 
guished lustre  through  the  darkness  of  this  barba- 
rous age.     Among  these,  the  first  rank  is  due  to  Rabanus 
Maurus,  whose  fame  was  great  through  all  Germany  and 
France,  and  to  \yhom  the  youth  resorted,  in  prodigious 
numbers,  from  all  parts  to  receive  his  instructions  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.     The  writers  of  history,  whose 
works  have  deservedly  preserved  their  names  from  oblivion, 
are  Eginhard,  Freculph,  Thegan,  Hamo,  Anastasius,  Ado, 
and  others  of  less  note.     Florus,  Walafridus,  Strabo,  Ber- 
tharius,  and  Rabanus  excelled  in  poetry.     Smaragdus  and 
Bertharius  w^e  eminent  for  -their  skill  in  grammar  and 
languages,  as  was  also  the  celebrated  Rabanus  already 
mentioned,  who  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  reputation 
by  a  learned  and  subtfle  treatise  concerning  the  causes  and 
the  rise  of  languaees.     The  Greek  and  Hebrew  erudition 
was  cultivated  wiui  considerable  success  bv  William,  Ser- 
vatus  Lupus,  ScJotus,  and  others.     Eginnard,  Agobard, 
HiQcmar,  and  Servatus  Lupus,  were  much  celebrated  for 
the  eloquence  which  appeared  both  in  their  discourses  and 
in  their  writings.' 

7  Servati  L  upi  Ephlolcc  xxxir.  p.  G9.  Conrin^ii  Jinliq,  Jlcad.  p.  322.  Ilistoire  Liter, 
de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  251. 

z  Such  al  are  desirous  of  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  these  writers,  and  of  their 
various  productions,  may  cousult  the  Histoire  Littralre  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  251  to 
271.  Or  the  more  ample  account  given  of  them  by  the  celebrated  Lc  Beuf,  in  his  Etat 
des  Sciences  en  France  depuis  Charlemagne  jusqiC  au  Roi  Robert,  ffhich  is  published  in 
his  Reciuil  de  divers  ecrits  jwur  servir  fEclaircissemen^  a  VHhtaire  de  Franety  tom.lh  p. 
1.     Pari)*,  n.'JB,  en8vf>. 
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VII.  The  philosophy  and  logic  that  were  taught  in  the 
European  schools  during  this  century^  scarcely  joh.„„«,  sco- 
deserved  such  honourable  titles,  and  were  Uttle  *"  ^'*«™- 
better  Aan  an  empty  jargon.  There  were  however  to  be 
found  in  various  places,  particularly  among  the  Irish,  men- 
of  acute  parts,  and  extensive  knowledge,  who  were  per- 
fectly well  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  philosophers*  The 
chief  of  these  was  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,*  a  native  of 
Ireland,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
delighted  so  much  in  his  conversation  as  to  honour  him 
with  a  place  at  his  table.  Scotus  was  endowed  with  an 
excellent  and  truly  superior  genius,  and  was  considerably 
versed  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  erudition.  He  explained 
to  his  disciples  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  for  wnich  he 
was  singularly  well  qualified  by  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language :  but  as  his  genius  was  too  bold  and 
aspiring  to  confine  itseU  to  the  authority  and  decisions  of 
the  stagirite,  he  pushed  his  philosophical  researches  yet 
farther,  dared  to  think  for  himself,  and  ventured  to  pursue 
truth  without  any  other  guide  than  his  own  reason.  We 
have  yet  extant  of  his  composition,  Five  books  concerning 
the  division  of  nature^  an  intricate  and  subtile  production, 
in  which  the  causes  and  principles  of  all  things  are  investi- 
gated with  a  considerable  degree  of  saeacity,  and  in  which 
also  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are  aliegorically  explain- 
>ed,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  snow  that  tiieir  ultimate  end 
is  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  Supreme  Being.  He  ^Vas 
the  first  who  blended  the  scholastic  theology  with  the  mys^ 
ticy  and  formed  them  into  one  system.  It  has  also  been 
imagined,  that  he  was  far  from  rejecting  the  opinions  of 
those  who  consider  the  union  of  God  buS  nature,  as  ^mi- 
lar  to  the  union  that  subsists  between  the  soul  and  the 
body,  a  notion  much  the  same  with  that  of  many  ancient 
philosophers,  who  looked  upon  the  Deity  as  the  soul  of  the 
world..  But  it  may  perhaps  be  alleged,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  what  Scotus  said  upon  tnis  subject  amounted 

to  no  more  than  what  the  realists^^  as  they  are  called^ 

• 

tCP  a  Erigena  sig^es  propMy  a  native  of  Ireland,  as  Erin  or  Irin,  was  the  ancient 
name  of  that  kingdom. 

fCP  b  The  ReaiuU^  ifho  followed  the  doctrine V  Aristotle  with  respect  to  universnl 
ideas,  were  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  Nominalists,  who  embraced  the  hypothesis  of 
Sfieno  and  the  Stoics  upon  that  perplexed  and  intricate  subject.  Aristotle  held,  again^ 
Flato,  that  previous  to,  and  independent  on  matter,  there  were  no  uniTersal  ideas  or 
tssencts;  and  that  the  ideas  or  eiemplars,  which  the  latter  supposed  to  have  existed  in 
the  dhrine  mind,  and  to  have  been  the  modeb,  of  all  created  things,  had  been  ctern^Uv 
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maintained  afterward,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  a  very  perplexed  and  obscure 
manner.*"  This  celebrated  philosopher  formed  no  particu- 
lar sect,  at  least  as  far  as  is  come  to  our  knowledge  ;  and 
this  Will  be  considered,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  as  a  proof  that  his  im- 
mense leamiBg  was  accompanied  with  meekness  and  mo- 
desty. 

About  this  time  there  lived  a  certain  person  named  Ma- 
oarius,  a  native  of  Irieland,  who  propagated  in  France  that 
enormous  error,  which  was  afterward  adopted  and  profess^ 
ed  by  Averroes,  that  one  individual  intelligence,  one  soul, 
performed  the  spiritual  and  rational  functions  in  all  the  hu- 
man race.  This  error  was  confuted  by  Ratram,  a  famous 
monk  of  Cor  bey.*  Before  these  writers,  flourished  Dun- 
gal,  a  native  of  Ireland  also,  who  left  his  country,  and  re- 
tu'ed  into  a  French  monastery,  where  he  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  and  taught 
philosophy  and  astronomy  with  the  greatest  reputation/ 
Heric,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  made  likewise  an  eminent 
figure  among  the  learned  of  this  age ;  he  was  a  man  of  un* 
common  sagacity,  was  endowed  with  a  great  and  aspiring 
genius,  and  is  said  in  manj  things  to  have  anticipated  the 
famous  Des  Cartes  in  the  manner  of  investigating  truth/ 

impressed  upon  matter,  and  were  coeTal  with,  and  inherent  in  their  object:  Zeno 
and  his  followers,  departing  both  from  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems,  main- 
tained that  these  pretended  vniveraals  had  neither  form  nor  essenttj  and  were  no  more 
than  mere  terms  and  nmninal  representations  of  their  particular  objects.  The  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  prevailed  until  the  eleventh  century,  when  Roscelinus  embraced  tlie 
Stoical  system,  and  founded  the  sect  of  the  tumitnaluis, whose  sentiments  were  propagated 
with  great  success  by  the  famous  Abelard.  These  two  sects  diflered  considerably 
among  themselves,  and  explained,  or  rather  obscured,  their  respective  tenets  in  a  variety 
of  wtys. 

c  The  work  here  alluded  to  was  published  at  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gale,  in  1681. 
The  teamed  Heuman  has  made  several  extracts  flrom  it,  and  given  also  an  ample  and 
learned  account  of  Scotus,  in  YAsActt  qf  the  PkUoaophergf  written  in  GermiU),  torn.  iil. 
p.  S68. 

d  Mabitlon,  Prof*  ad  Sac.  part  ii.  Jletmr,  S8,  Ord,  Benedktu  §  156,  p.  55. 

e  HUMrt  JMerabre  dt  la  Franetf  torn.  iv.  p.  493. 

f  Le  Beuf,  Jtfemotres  pour  FHistoire  cTwluxerre,  torn.  ii.  p.  481.  Jicta  Sanehnim^  torn, 
iv.  Jtf.  Juntt  ttd  d,  xxiv.  p.  829,  eiadd*  xxxi.  jid.  p.  849.  For  thi^philesopher  has  ob- 
tained a  place  among  the  saintly  order.  • 
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.CHAPTER  IL 

OONCER'KISG  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  ITS    FORBf 
OF  60TERNUERT  DURING  THIS  bENTURY. 

I.  The  impiety  and  licentiousness  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  clergy  arose  at  this  time  to  an  enormous      jbe  cor. 
he^hty  and  stand  upon  record,  in  the  unanimous  S'SS!'*^'''* 
complaints  of  the  most  candid  and  impartial  wri- 
ters of  tins  century.^    In  the  east,  tumult,  discord,  conspi- 
racies,  and  treason,  reigned  uncontrolled,  and  all  things 
were  carried  by  violence  and  force.    These  abuses  appear- 
ed in  many  things,  but  particularly  in  the  election  of  the 
EatriarcKs  of  Constantinople.    The  favour  of  the  court  was 
ecome  the  only  step  to  that  high  and  important  office ; 
and  as  the  patriarch's  continuance  in  that  eminent  post  de- 
pended upon  such  an  uncertain  and  precarious  foundation, 
nothing  was  more  usual  than  to  see  a  prelate  pulled  down 
from  his  episcopal  throne  by  an  imperial  decree.    In  the 
western  provinces,  the  bishops  v^ere  become  voluptuous 
and  effeminate  to  a  very  high  degree.    They  passed  their 
lives  amidst  the  splendour  of  courts,  and  the  pleasures. of  a 
luxurious  indolence,  which  corrupted  their  taste,  extin- 
guished their  zeal,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  solemn  duties  of  their  function  ;**  while  the  in- 
feriordergy  were  sunk  in  licentiousness,  minded  nothing 
but  sensu^  gratifications,  and  infected  with  the  most  hei- 
nous vices,  the  flock,  whom  it  was  the  very  business  of 
their  nunistry  to  preserve,  or  to  deliver  from  the  contagion 
of  iniquity.    Beside,  the  ignorance  of  the  sacred  order  was 
in  many  places  so  deploraole,  that  few  of  them  could  either 
read  or  write ;  and  still  fewer  were  capable  bf  expressing 
their  wretched  notions  with  any  degree  of  method  or  per- 
spicuity.   Hence  it  happened  that  when  letters  were  to  be 
penned,  or  any  matter  of  consequence  was  to  be  cofiiuut- 
ted  to  writing,  they  had  commonly  recourse  to  some  per- 
son who  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  superior  aoili- 
ties,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Servatus  Lupus.' 

8  See  AgoberduB,  DeyrMUgUs  et  jure  SaeenhtU^  §  13,  p.  137,  torn.  I  opp.  ed.  Bain- 

h  tlie  leader  will  be  convineed  of  this  by  coiwulting  Agobard,  paiMm,  and  by  looking 
OTor  the  laws  enaeted  in  the  Latin  councib  for  restraining  the  diflorden  or  the  der- 
gj.    See  alfo  Senratus  Lupus,  JEpM.  zzzy.  p.  73,  SSl,  and  Steph.  Balua.  in  Jidnoi.  p. 

i  See  the  works  of  Senratas  Lupus,  EpiaL  xcwiii.  seiz.  p.  1S6,  14S,  1482  **  ^^  ^^ 
14ft.  See  also  Rodotphi  Bitmietnrii  CmMs  ai  Cfenmi  shmi,  inBaluzii  MlactUmria. 
torn.  Ti  p.  139, 148. 
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ir.  Many  circumstances  concurred,  particularly  in  the 
The  eau«<*<  Europcau  nations,  to  produce  and  augment  this 
?ip!i«nr'"  corruption  aiid  licentiousness,  so  shameful  in  an 
order  of  men,  who  were  set  apart  to  exhibit  ex- 
amples of  piety  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Among  these  we 
may  reckon,  as  the  chief  sources  of  the  evil  under  consider- 
ation, the  c^aimities  of  the  times,  even  the  bloody  arid 
perpetual  wars  that  were  carried  on  between  LewiS  the 
Meek  and  his  family,  the  incursions  and  conquests  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  the  gross  and  incredible  ignorance  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  affluence  and  riches  that  flowed  in  upon 
the  churches  and  religious  seminaries  from  all  quarters. 
Many  other  causes  also  contributed  to  dishonour  the  church, 
by  introducing  into  it  a  coiTupt  mmistry.  A  nobleman, 
who,  through  want  of  talents,  activity,  or  courage,  was  ren-. 
dered  incapable  of  appearing  with  o^ity  in  the  cabinet, 
or  with  honour  in  the  field,  immediately  turned  his  views 
toward  the  church,  aimed  at  a  distinguished  place  among 
its  chiefs  and  rulers,  and  became,  in  consec^uence,  a  conta- 

¥*ous  example  of  stupidity  and  vice  to  the  inferior  clergy/ 
he  *patrons  of  churches,  in  whom  resided  the  right  of 
election,  unwilling  to  submit  their  disorderly  conduct  to 
the  keen  censure  of  zealous  and  upright  pastors,  industri- 
ously looked  for  the  most  abject,  ignorant,  and  worthless 
ecclesiastics,  to  whom  they  committed  the  cure  of  souls.^ 
But  one  of  the  circumstances,  which  contributed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  to  render  at  least  the  higher  clergy  wicKed 
and  depraved,  and  to  take  off  their  minds  from  Sie  duties 
of  their  station,  was  the  obligation  they  were  imder  of  per- 
forming certain  services  to  their  sovereigns,  in  consequence 
of  the  possessions  they  derived  from  the  royal  bounty. 
The  bishops  and  heacls  of  monasteries  held  many  lands 
and  castles  by  a  feudal  tenure ;  and  being  thereby  bound 
to  furnish  their  princes  with  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  in 
time  of  war^  were  obliged  also  to  take  the  field  themselves 
at  the  head  of  these  troops,""  and  thus  to  act  in  a  sphere 
that  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  duties  of 
their  sacred  character.    Beside  all  this,  it  often  happened 

«  k  Hiucmanu,  Oper,  Pofteirfor,  omtra  QodetehaUum,  cap.  zxzvi.  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  31S^ 
ScrvaUifl  Lupus,  £pift.  Ixux.  p.  1^0. 

I  Agobardus,  De  pririUgiu  et  jvrt  Saeerdotunif  cap.  xi.  p.  341,  torn.  i.  opp. 

pi  Steph.  BaiasU  t^ppmdix  AcUfir,  ad  iSeroofnm,  p.  508.  Muratori.  JhUiq,  Rd.  nudii 
avi,  torn.  ii.  p.  446.  Mabilloo,  Amud.  BerudicL  torn,  wu  p.  587.  Fresne,  ad  JcinvilUi 
flist  Ltfdovici  S.  p.  75,  76. 
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that  rapaeioos  princes,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  craving  wants 
of  their  soldiers  and  domestics,  boldly  mvaded  the  posses- 
sions of  the  church,  which  they  distributed  among  their  ar* 
mies ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  priests  and  monks,  in 
order  to  avoid  perishing  through  hunger,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  practice  of  violence,  fraud,  and  all  sorts  of 
crimes,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  only  means  they  had 
left  of  procuring  themselves  subsistence." 

III.  Th^  Roman  pontiffs  were  raised  to  that  high  dignity 
hj  the  suffrslj^es  of  tne  sacerdotal  order,  aCcompa-  The  jumnn 
med  by  the  voice  of  the  people;  but,  after  their  '*'*"'*^*- 
election,  the  approbation  of  me  emperor  was  ]\ecessary  in 
order  to  their  consecration.**  There  is  indeed  yet  extant  an 
edict,  supposed  to  have  been  published  in  the  year  817,  by 
Liewis  the  Meek,  in  which  he  abolishes  this  unperial  right, 
and  grants  to  the  Romans,  not  only  the  power  of  electing 
their  pontiff,  but  also  the  privilege  of  installing  and  conse- 
crating lam  when  elected,  without  waiting  for  the  consent 
of  the  emperor.p  But  this  grant  will  deceive  none  who  in- 
<|uire  mtothis  matter  with  any  degree  of  attention  and  di- 
ligence, since  several  learned  men  have  proved  it  spurious 
by  the  most  irresistible  arguments."*  It  must  however  be 
confessed,  that  after  die  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  new 
scene  of  things  arose ;  and  the  important  change  above 
n\entioned  was  really  introduced.  That  prince  having  ob- 
tained the  imperkd  aignity  by  the  good  offices  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  returned  tms  eminent  service  by  delivering  the 
succeeding  pontiffs  from  the  obligation  of  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  the  emperors  in  order  to  their  being  instsJled  in 
their  office.  And  thus  wib  find,  that  from  the  timfe  of  Eu- 
genius  III.  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  a.  i>.  884,  the 
election  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  was  carried  on  without  the 
least  regard  to  law,  order,  and  decency,  and  was  generally 

n  Agobardos,  De  dispens.  rerum  EceUsiast.  §  4.  p.  270,  torn  i.  opp.  Flodoardus,  Histor, 
£ee^.  JUanrnm,  lib.  Ui.  cap«  iz  Serratos  Lupus,  EpisL  zIt.  p.  87,  437.  &c.  Mun- 
tori,  torn.  vi.  Jhuiq*  HJ.  nudii  on,  p.  302.  Lud.  Thoinaflsin,  IHtciplina  Eedesw  vet.  et 
notm  drttt  (en^/Scco,  pan  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  These  corrupt  meaaurcs  prevailed  aJso 
among  the  Greelw  and  LoinbardS)  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Oriens  CkngH/anmt  of  Le  Quien, 
torn.  i.  p.  142. 

o  See  Du  Bunau,  Jlistor,  Imfier,  German,  torn.  iii.  p.  88,  38. 

]>  Uarduini  Condfio,  torn.  iv.  p.  1836.  X^  Gointe,  AmaUi  Ecdes.  Prmcor.  tono.  ?it 
ad  »}.  817,  §  6.     Baluzu.  G^pttute*.  Regmn  JFVwievr.  torn.  i.  p.  591. 

q  Muratori  DroiU  de  FEmfdre  $ur  PEUU  EceUriaai.  p.  54,  and  ^/hUiq.  JUL  meiUi  4tH, 
torn.  iii.  p.  29, 30,  in  ivhicb  that  learned  man  coiyeetures  that  thia  edict  waa  forged  in 
the  eleventh  centurj.  Bunau,  HvU,  Imper.  Oemmn.  torn.  iii.  p.  34.  The  partisans, 
however,  of  the  papal  authority,  such  as  Fontanini  and  others,  plead  strenuously,  though 
incficctually,  for  the  authenticity  of  (he  <^dict  in  question. 
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attended  with  civil  tumults  and  disseusiotas,  until  the  reign 
of  Otho  the  Great,  who  put  a  stop  to  these  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings. 

IV.  Among  the  prelates  that  were  raised  to  the  pontifi- 
The  fraudf  catc  ui  tWs  ccnttirj,  there  were  very  few  who  dis- 
tbrRoiin'  tinguished  themselves  by  their  leaming ,  prudence^ 
^'^fx^!^  and  virtue,  or  who  were  at  all  carend  about  ac- 
^'^"'  quiring  those  particular  qualities  that  are  essential 
to  the  character  of  a  Christian  bishop*  On  the  contrar}', 
the  greatest  part  of  them  are  known  only  by*the  flagitious 
actions  that  have  transmitted  tlieir  names  with  infamy  to 
our  times ;  and  they  all,  in  general,  seem  to  have  vied  with 
each  otiier  in  their  ambitious  efforts  to  extend  their  autho- 
rity, and  render  their  dominion  unlimited  and  universal. 
It  is  .here  that  we  may  place,  with  propriety,  an  event, 
which  is  said  to  have  interrupted  the  much  vaunted  suc- 
cession of  regular  bishops  in  the  see  of  Rome,  from  die  first 
foundation  of  that  church  to  the  present  times.  Between 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  who  died  in  the  year  855,  and 
that  of  Benedict  III.  a  certam  woman,  who  tiad  the  art  to 
disguise  her  sex  for  a  considerable  time,  is  said,  by  learnings 
genius,  and  dexterity,  to  have  made  good  her  way  to  the 
papsd  chair,  and  to  hava  governed  the  church,  with  the  title 
and  dignity  of  pontiff,  about  two  yearsu  This  extraordina- 
ry person  is  yef  known  by  the  title  of  pope  Joan.  During 
the  five  succeeding  centuries,  this  event  was  generally  be- 
lieved, and  a  vast  number  of  writers  bore  testimony  to  its 
truth ;  nor,  before  the  reformation  undertaken  by  Luther, 
was  it  considered  by  any,  either  as  incredible  in  itself,  or 
as  ignominious  to  the  church/  But  in  the  last  century,  the 
elevation,  and  mdeed  the  existence  of  this  female  pontiff, 
became  the  subject  of  a  keen  and  learned  controversy ;  and 
several  men  of  distinguished  abilities,  both  among  the  Ro- 
man catholics  and  protestants,  employed  all  the  force  of 
their  genius  and  erudition  to  destroy  the  credit  of  this  sto- 
ry, by  invalidating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weight  of  the  tes- 
timonies on  which  it  is  founded,  and  by  showing,  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  most  accurate  chro- 

r  The  argumentg  of  those  wfao  maintain  the  truth  or  this  extraordinary  event,  are^ol- 
lecte<i  in  one  striking  point  of  tiew,  with  greftt  learning  and  industry,  by  Fred.  Sp^an- 
heim,  in  his  £x«rcita(io  de  Papa  JFVemina,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  677.  This  dissertation  was 
translated  into  French  by  the  celebrated  TEnfant,  who  digested  it  into  a  better  method, 
and  enriched  it  with  seTeral  additiont*. 
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nological  computations/  Between  the  contending  parties^ 
some  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  writers  have  judicious-^ 
ly  steered  a  middle  course ;  they  grant  that  many  iicthious 
and  fabulous  circumstances  have  been  intent  oven  with 
this  story ;  but  they  dpny  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  all 
foundatitn,  or  that  me  controversy  is  yet  ended,  in  a  satis* 
factory  maimer,  in  favour  of  those  who  dispute  the  truth. 
And  indeed  upon  a  deliberate  and  impartial  view  of  this 
whole  matter,  it  will  appear  more  than  probable,  that  some 
unusual  event  must  have  iiappened  at  Rome,  from  which 
this  story  derived  its  origin ;  because  it  is  not  at  all  credible, 
from  any  principles  of  mord  evidence,  that  an  event  should 
be  universally  believed  and  related  in  the  same  manner  by 
a  multitude  of  historians,  during  five  centuries  immediate- 
ly succeeding  its  supposed  date,  if  that  event  was  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  all  toundation.  But  what  it  was  that  gave 
rise  to  this  story  is  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main so.' 

y.  .The  enortnous  vices  that  must  have  covered  so  many 
pontiJBrs  with  mfamy  in  the  judgment  of  the  wise.  Their  z«ioas 
formed  not  the  least  obstacle  to  their  ambition  in  a!^i^if  ^ 
these  miserable  times,  nor  hindered  them  from  ex-  SCmliSy «« 
tending  their  influence,  and  augmenting  their  au-  '«»'*«*• 
thority  both  in  church  and  state.  It  does  not  indeed  ap- 
pear, from  any  authentic  records,  that  their  possessions 
augmented  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  their  authority, 
nor  that  any  nev?  grants  of  land  were  added  to  what  they 
had  already  obtained  from  the  liberahty  of  the  kings  of 

s  The  ai^^iyents  of  those  who  reject  the  storj  of  pope  Joan  as  a  fable,  have  beeu 
collected  bj  David  Blondel,  and  after  him  with  still  more  art  and^nidition  by  Bayle, 
is  the  thiid  Tohime  of  bis  DieHofiaryf  at  the  article  Papesse.  Addlo  this  Jo.  Georg. 
Eccard,  BUI.  Frmicia  OrientaL  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxx.  §  119,  p.  436,  which  author  has  adopt- 
ed and  appropriated  the  sentiments  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  upon  the  matter  in  ques^on. 
See  also  Le  Quien's  Oritm  CkritHim,  torn.  iiL  p.  777,  and  Heuman's  Sffiogt  JHsnrt,  Stcr. 
torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  35S.  The  Tery  learned  Jo.  Christoph.  Wagenselios  has  given  a  just 
and  accurate  new  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  •/fiiMMf- 
Iflfss  lAUrmiet  of  Schelhornius,  part  i.  p.  146,  and  Uie  same  has  been  dooe  by  Basnage, 
in  hie  HitUtire  de  VEglite^  torn.  i.  p.  408.  A  list  of  the  other  writers  who  have  employ- 
ed flieir  labours  u|ton  this  intricate  question,  mav  be  seen  in  Casp.  Sagittarius's  InduM^ 
m  fiifl.  £cels«.  torn.  i.  cap.  zkt.  p.  676^  and  in  the  BibUicith,  Bremem.  torn.  viii.  part  t. 

t  Such  is  6ie  opinion  of  Paul  Sarpi,  in  his  LittenJitifmUy  lett.  liniL  p.  45S ;  of 
L'En&ntf.BiMtolA.  Gemiom^ue,  torn.  x.  p.  S7 ;  of  Theod.  Haseus,  BibUoih,  Bremens. 
torn.  Till,  part  «•  p.  936  ;  and  of  the  celebrated  Pfaff,  JnaHL  HisUr,  EecUs.  p.  402  ;  to 
whom  we  might  add  Wemsdorff,  Boeder,  Hojberg,  and  many  others,  were  this  enumera- 
tion necessary.  Without  assuming  the  character  of  a  judge  in  this  intricate  controversy, 
concerning  which  so  many  fUse  decisions  have  been  pronounced,  I  shall  only^  take  the 
liberty  to  observe,  that  the  matter  in  debate  is  as  yet  dubious,  and  has  net,  on  either  side, 
been  represented  in  such  a  light  as  to  bring  conviction. 
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France.  The  donations,  which  Lewis  the  Meek  is  reported 
to  have  made  to  them,  are  mere  inventions,  equally  desti- 
tute of  truth  and  probability;"  and  nothing  is  more  ground- 
less than  the  accounts  of  those  writers  who  affirm  that 
Charles  the  Bald  divested  himself,- in  the  y^ear  875,  of  his 
light  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  its  territory,  in  favour  of  the 
pontifis,  whom  he,  at  the  same  time,  enriched  with  a  varie- 
ty of  noble  and  costly  presente,  in  return  for  the  good  ser- 
vices of  John  VIII.  by  whose  succours  he  was  raised  to 
the  empire.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  au^ 
thority  and  affluence  of  thfe  bishops  of  Rome  increased 
greatly  from  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  but  more  es- 
peciaJily  from  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  as  all  the  historical  records  of  that  period 
abundantly  testify."^ 

VI.  After  the  death  of  Lewis  11.  a'  fierce  and  dreadful 
Ti.ey  piin  iiy  War  brofcc  out  between  the  posterity  of  Charle- 
ihli'iriitn    magne,  among  which  there  were  several  competi- 
the  empire,     ^^^.g  {^^  jj^^  cmpirc.     TMs  fiimishcd  the  kalian 
princes,  and  the  Roman  pontifi^  John*  VIII.  with  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  of  assuming  to  themselves  the  right  of  no- 
minatmg  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  of  excluding  from  aJl 
part  in  mis  election  the  nations  who  had  formerly  the  right 
of  suffi-age ;  and  if  the  opportunity  was  favourable,  it  was 
seized  with  avidity,  and  improved  with  the  utmost  dexteri- 
ty and  zeal.     Their  favour  and  interest  w^s  earnestly  soli- 
cited by  Charles  the  Bald,  whose  entreaties  were  rendered 
effectual  by  rich  presents,  prodigious  sums  of  money,  and 
most  pompous  promises,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
proclaimed,  ^.  n.  876,  by  the  pontiff  John  VIII.  dnd  by  the 
Itsdian  princes  assembled  at  Pavia,  king  of  Italy  and  em- 
pepor  of  the  Romans.     Carloman  and  Charles  the  Gross, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
Roman  empire,  were  also,  elected  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  the  Italian  princes.    After  the  reigns  of  these  princes 
the  empire  was  torn  in  pieces ;  the  most  deplorable  tu- 
mults and  commotions  arose  in  Italy,  France,  and,  Ger- 
many, which  were  governed,  or  rather  subdued    and 
usurped  by  various  chiefs,  and  in  this  confused  scene  of 
things,  the  highest  bidder  was,  by  the  succour  of  the 

u  See  above,  §  3. 

w  Bunau,  Hittor.  Imperii  R<niu  German,  torn.  ii.  p.  482.    Jo.  George  EccaH,  Hvicr. 
rrmcia  Orient,  torn,  ii,  lib.  xXxi.  p.  606. 
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greedy  pontiffs,  giinerall;^  raised  to  the  government  of 
Italy,  and  to  the  imperial  throne/ 

▼II.  Thus  the  poirer  and  influence  of  the  pontile,  in  civil 
affairs,  -arose  in  a  short  tiise  to  an  enormous 
he^ht  through  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  J/i«red*T" 
princes,  in  whose  cause  they  hademplbyedthe  1?^*?  aiTlSSly; 
influonce  which  superstition  had  given  them  over  oflbe^com^rili 
the  minds^  of  the  people.  The  increase  of  their  bUho'^^rmN 
authority  in  religious  matters  was  not  less  rapid,  "^^"^  * 
nor  less  considerable,  and  it  atose  from  the  same  causes. 
The  wvest  and  most  impartial  among  the  Roman  catholic 
writers,  not  only  acknowledge,  but  are  even  at  pains  to 
demonstrate,  th«it  from  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  the 
ancient  rules  of  ecclesiastical  government  were  gradually 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  countels  and  instigation  of  the 
coiurt  of  Rome,  and  new  laws  substituted  '^in  their  place. 
The  European  princes  suffered  themselves  to  be  divested 
of  the  supreme  authority  in  religious  matters  which  they 
had  derived  from  Charlemagne ;  the  power  of  the  bishops 
was  greatly  diminished,  and  even  the  authority  of  both 
provmcial' and  general  councils  began  to  decline.  The 
Roman  pontiffs,  elated  with  their  overgrown  prosperity, 
and  become  arrogant,  beyond  measure,  by  the  daily  ac- 
cesaions  that  were  made  to  their  authority,  were  eageriy 
bent  upon  persuading  all,  and  had  indeed  the  good  fortune 
to  persuade  many,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  consti- 
tuted and  ^appointed  bv  Jesus  Christ,  supreme  legislator 
and  judge  of  the  church  universal ;  and  that  therefore  the 
bishops  derived  all  their  authority  from  the  Romau  pon- 
tiff^ nor  could  Ihe  councils  determine  any  thing  without 
his  permission  and  consent.''  This  opinion,  which  was 
inculcated  by  the  pontiffs  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  ardour, 
was  opposed  by  such  as  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  constitutions,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  in  the  earlier  ages  ;  .bjit  it  was  opposed  in  vain. 

X  This  matter  is  amply  illustrated  by  Sigonlus  in  his  famous  book  De  Regno  Italia, 
and  by  the  otfaei  writers  of  German  and  Italian  history. 

y  See  the  dbcellent  work  of  an  anonyrapus  and  unknown  author,  whosigns  himself 
D.  B.  and  whose  book  is  entitled  Histoire  OU  Droit  EccUsiastique  public  PrancoiSf  pub- 
lished first  at  London,  in  two  TOlumes,  Sto.  in  the  year  1737,  and  lately  republished  in 
a  lai^r  afid  more  splendid  edition.  The  author  of  this  performance  shows,  in  a  judi- 
cious and  concise  manner,  the  various  st^ps  by  which  the  papal  authority  arose  to  such  a 
moDStroos  height.  His  account  of  the  ninth  century  may  be  seen  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  work,  at  the  160th  page. 
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viif.  In  order  to  gain  credit  to  this  new  ecclesiastical 
F..*ged  memo-  Systcm,  SQ  different  from  the  ancient  rules  of 
^lIcuiidYy*    church  government,  and  to  support  the  haughty 
il;r«wu.MbJrr    pretensions  of  the  pontiffs  to  supremacy  and  inde- 
snvrtnacj.     pendcnce,  it  was  ijecessary  to  produce  the  autho- 
rity of  ancient  deeds,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  such  as  were 
disposed  to  set  bounds  to  their  usurpations.   The  bi^ops 
of  ilome  were  aware  of  this ;  and  as  those  means  were 
looked  upon  as  the  most  lawful  that  tended  best'to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  purposes,  they  employed  some  of 
their  most  ingenious  and  zealous  partisans  in  forgiog  con- 
ventions, acts  of  councils,  epistles,  and  such  like  records^ 
by  which  it  might  appear  that,  in  the  first  a«;es   of  the 
church,  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  clothed  with  the  same 
spiritual  majesty  and  supreme  authority  which  they  now 
assumed/  Among  these  fictitious  supports  of  the 
©ccretai*.       papal  dignity,  the  famous  decretal  epistles^  as  they 
are  called,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  pontiffs  of  the 
primitive  times,  deserve  chiefly  to  be  irtigmati2fed.    They 
were  the  production  of  an  obi&cure  writer,  who  fraudulently 
prefixed  to  them  the  name  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seyille»* 
to  make  the  world  believe  they  had  been  collected  by  that 
illustrious  and  learned  prelate.  Some  of  them  had  appear- 
ed in  the  eighth  century,*"  but  they  were  now  entirely 
drawn  from  their  obscurity,  and  produced  with  an  air  of 
ostentation  and  triumph,  to  demonstrate  the  supremacy 

of  the  Roman  pontiffs/  The  decisions  of  a.  certain  Roman 

• 

sThere-U  just  reason  to  imagiDe,  tbat  tbMe  ieenUds,  and  various  other  acts,  such  as 
the  grants  oi'  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  were  forged  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  since  it  is  utterly  incrediMe,  that  these  pontifls  should, 
for  many  ages,  have  constantly  appealed,  in  support  of  their  pretended  rights  and  privi- 
leges, to  acts  and  records  |hat  were  only  the  fictions  of  private  persons,  and  should, 
with  such  weak  arms,  have  stood  out  against  kings,  princes,  councils,  and  bishops,  who 
were  unwilling  to  receive  their  yoke.  Acts  of  a  private  nature  would  hare  been  oeelesa 
here,  and  public  deeds  were  necessary  to  accomplish  the  views  of  papa]  ambition.  Such 
forgeries  were  in  this  century  esteemed  lawful,  on  aecount  of  their  supposed  tendency  to 
promote  the  elory  of  God,  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  church  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  good-poniiffB  should  (eel  no  remorse  in  iroposine  upon  the  world 
frauds  and  forgeries,  that  were  designed  to  enrich  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  ag- 
grandize his  successors  in  the  apostolic  see. 

a  It  is  certain  tbat  the  forger  of  the  dtcrOaU  was  extremely  desirous  oCpersuading  the 
world,  that  they  were  collected  by  Isidore,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Sevitie,vwho  lived  in 
the  siith  century.  See  Fabricii  bShUoth,  LaHn,  medU  ami,  torn,  v  p.  56i.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom among  the  bishops  to  add,  (Vom  a  principle  of  humility,  the  epithet  peecatoff  L  e. 
ainner,  to  their  titles  ;  and  accordingly  the  forger  of  the  decretah  has  added  the  word  ^ 
peccidor  after  the  name  of  Isidore ;  but  this  some  ignorant  transcribers  have  absurdly 
changed  into  the  word  mercaUir;  and  hence  it»happens  that  one  Isidonis  Mercator  passes 
for  the  fraudulent  collector  or  forger  of  the  deeretaU. 

b  See  0om.  Calmet,  HiMMtt  de  Imrmu^  tom.  i.  p.  598.  B.  Just.  Hen.  Bohmer.  Pritf. 
dd  nomwi  £dtt.  JwU  Cmum,  tom.  L  p.  x.  xix.  t^^. 

c  Beside  the  authors  of  the  Centmim  Magdebwgeiues  and  other  writ«s,  the  learned 
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council,  which  is  said  to  have  been  held  dnrin^the  ponti- 
ficate of  Sylvester,  were  likewise  alleged  in  behalf  of  the 
same  cause ;  but  this  council  had  never  been  so  much  as 
heard  of  before  the  present  century,  and  the  accounts  now 
given  of  it  pro(;eeded  from  the  same  source  with  the  de- 
cretals, and  were  equally  authentic.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  decrees  of  this  pretended  council  contributed  much  to 
enrich  and  aggrandize  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  exalt  them 
above  all  human  authority  and  jurisdiction."'' 

IX.  Th'ere  were  not  however  wanting  among  the  Latin 
bishops  men  of  prudeqce  and  sagacity,  who  saw  tim  «ooc«  oc 
through  these  impious  frauds,  and  perceived  the  *^*^  '^'^ 
chains  that  were  forging  both  for  them  and  for  the  church. 
The  French  bishops  distinguished  themselves  in  a  particu- 
lar andelorious  manner,  by  the  zeal  and  vehemence  with 
which  they  opposed,  the  spurious  decretals,  and  other  like, 
fictitious  monuments  and  records,  and  protested  against 
their  being  received  amoi^  the  laws  of  the  church.  But 
the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiffs,  and  particularly  of  Nicholas 
I.  Conquered  this  opposition,  and  reduced  it  to  silence. 
And  as  the  empire',  intheperiodsthat  succeeded  this  con- 
test, fell  back  mto  the  grossest  ignorance  and  darkness, 
there  scarcely  remained  any  who  were  capable  of  detecting 
these  odious  unpostors,  or  disposed  to  support  the  expiring 
liberty  of  the  church.  The  history  of  tne  following  ages 
shows,  in  amultitude  of  deplorable  examples,  thedisor^rs 
and  calamities  that  sprung  from  the  ambition  of  the  as* 
piring  pontiffs  ;  it  represents  these  despotic  lords  of  the 
church,  labouring  by  the  aid  of  their  unpious  frauds  to 
overturn  its  ancient  government,  to  undermine  the  autho- 
rity of.  its  bishops,  to  engross  its  riches  and  revenues 
into  their  own  hands ;  nay,  what  is  still  more  horrible^  it 
represents  them  aiming  perfidious  blows  at  the  thrones  of 
pnnces,  and  endeavourmg  to  lessen  their  power,  aiM  to 
S€j|i4'^^^^s  to'their  dominion.  All  this  is  unanimcMly  ac- 
knowledged by  such  as  have  looked,  with  attention  and 

Blondel  has  demonstrated,  in  an  ampie  and  satiai^tory  manner,  the  spiiriausneM  of  tho 
dtcrttaUy  in  bis  Pseudo  Isidorus  et  Turrianut  vapvdmUea ;  and  in  our  time  the  ch^  ia 
acknowledged  even  by  the  Roman  catholics,  at  least  by  such  of  them  as  are  possessed  of 
any  tolerable  degree  of  judgment  and  impartiality.  See  Buddeus's  Isagoge  in  TAeoioguan* 
torn.  ii.  p.  762 ;  as  aUo  Petr.  Coustantiua's  ProUgom.  ad  EpUloUu  Pont^eum^  torn.  i.  p^ 
130 ;  and  a  OiMurtation  ^  Fleury,  prefixed  to  the  sixteenth  Tolume  of  his  £cdssittstioal 
History. 

d  See  Jo.  Launoius.  De  ctira  EedesUz  erga  jpmperts  tt  wHivrw,  cap.  i.  ObaeniL  i.  |p, 
576,  torn.  il.  part.  U.  opp. 

vol,.  U-  4  r-        1 
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impartiality,  into  die  history  of  the  times  of  which  we  now 
wnte,  and  is  ingenuously  confessed  by  men  of  learmnff 
and  probity,  that  are  well  affected  to  the  Romish  church 
and  its  sovereign  pontiff.*" 

*    X.  The  monastic  life  was  now  uniyersaUy  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  nothing  could  equal  the  yeneratipn 
ihJ?o  hicb*''*"  that  was  paid  to  such  as  devoted  themselves  la 
■^i^'^'         the  sacred  gloom  and  indolence  of  a  convent. 
The  Greeks  and  orientals  had  been  long  accustomed  «ta 
regard  the  monkish  orders  and  discipline  with  the  greatest 
admiration ;  but  it  was  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  ^at  this  holy  passion  was  indulged  among  the 
Latins  to  such  an  extravagant  length..   In  the  present  age 
it  went  beyond  all  bounds ;  kings,  dukes,  and  counts,  for- 
^t  their  true  dignity,  even  the  fulfilling  with  zeal  the  du-> 
ties  of  their  hi^h  stations,  and  affected  that  contempt  of 
the  world  and  its  grandeur,  which  they  took  for  magnani-. 
mity,  though  it  was  reaUy  nothing  else  but  the  result  of  a 
narrow  and  superstitious  spirit^^    They  abandoned  their 
tiiirones,  their  honours,  and  their  treasures,  and  shut  them*- 
selves  up  in  monasteries  with  a  yiew  of  deypting  them^ 
selves  entirely  to  God,  Seyeral  examples  of  this  ranatical 
extravagance  were  exhibited  in  Italy,  France,  Crermany^ 
and  Spain,  both  in  this  and  the  precedmff  century.    And 
if  the  allurements  of  worldly  pleasures  and  honours  had  too 
mucli  power  over  the  minds  of  many,  to  permit  their  se-» 
parating  themselves  from  human  society,  durinff  their 
^ves,  such  eudeavoured  to  make  amends  for  this  m  their 
last  hours  ;  for  when  they  perceived  death  approachingn 
they  demanded  the  monastic  habit,  and  actual^  put  it  on 
before  their  departure,  thatthey  might  be  i:egaraed  as  of 
the  fraternity,  and  be  of  consequence  entitled  to  the  fer-i 
vent  prayers  and  other  spiritual  succours  of  their  ghostljr 
brethren. 

But  nothing  affords  such  a  striking  and  remarkable 
MMfc.  ^nA  B^  proof  of  the  excessive  and  fanatical  veneration  that 
to  dvirSbil^  was  paid  to  the  monastic  order,  as  the  treat- 
^SS$S  ^^^t  they  received  from  several  kings  and  em-. 
FriBCfs.,  perors,  who  drew  numbers  of  monks  and  abbots 
from  their  cloisters,  and  placed  them  in  stations  entirely 
foreigm  to  their  vows  and  their  character,  even  amidst  the 

e  See  the  ftboTe-meotioned  author's  treatise  entitled  Regia  Potestas  in  Cmuis  JMru 
monud.  torn.  I  i.  part  ii.  opp.  p.  764 ;  as  also  Petr.  Goustantias,  Prmf.  ad  EpiH,  Ronwnvr., 
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splendour  of  a  court,  and  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  trani>' 
sition  indeed  was  violent,  from  the  obscurity  of  a  convent 
and  the  study  of  a  liturgy,  to  sit  at  the  helm  of  an  empire^ 
and  manage  the  poUtical  interests  of  nations.  But  ^uch 
was  tfie  case;,  and  pious  princes  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
diis  singular  choice,  that  the  government  of  a  st^te  could 
never  be  better  placed  than  in  the  hands  of  such  holy  men, 
who  had  subdued  all  irregular  appetites  and  passions,  and 
were  so  divested  of  the  lust  of  pleasure  and  ambition,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  any  unworthy  deigns,  anylowj  sordid,  or 
seMsh  views.  Hence  we  find  in  the  history  of  these  times 
frequent  examples  of  monks  and  abbots  performing  the 
fonctions  of  ambassadors^  envoys,  and  ministers  of  state, 
imd  cK^aying  their  talents  with  various  success  in  these 
high  and  eminent  stations. 

xi4  The  morals  however  of  the  monks,  were  far  from 
Wine  so  pure  as  to  justify^the  reason  alleged  above  a  mrocmatiDa 
for  their  promotion;  Their  patrons  and  protec-  iirdJ^T^ 
tors,  who  loaded  them  with  nonours  and  prefer-  ^°'***^ 
ment,  wei^e  sensible  of  the  irregular  and  licentious  lives  that 
many  of  them  led,  and  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  correct 
their  vices,  and  to  reform  their  manners^  Lewis  the  Meek 
disthiguished  his  zeal  in'  the  execudon  of  this  virtuous  and 
noMe  des^ ;  and  to  render  it  more  effectual,  he  employed 
ibe  pious  labours  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane,  in  reform- 
ing the  monasteries  first  in  Aquifaine,  and  afterward 
throij^hout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  in  restoring, 
by  new  and  salutary  laws,  the  monastic  discipline,  which 
was  absohitely  neglected  and  faUen  into  decays  This  wor- 
thy ecclesiiastic  presided,  in  the  year  817,  in  the  council  of 
Afx  la  Ghapelle,  wliere  several  wise  measures  were  taken 
for  removing  the  disorders  that  reigned  in  the  cloisters ; 
and  in  conseauence  of  the  unlimited  authority  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor,  he  subjected  all  the  monkd^  with- 
out exception,  to  the  rule  of  the  &mous  Benedict,  abbot  of 
mount  Cassim,  annulled  that  variety  of  rites  and  customs 
that  had  obtained  in  the  different  monasteries,  prescribed 
to  them  all  one  uniform  method  of  living;  and  mus  united 
as  it  were  into  one  general  body  or  society,  the  various 
orders  which  had  hitherto  been  connected  by  no  common 
bond/   This  admirable  discipline^  which  acquired  to  Bene*" 

f  Jo.  MabiUon,  JkUt  Sonclor.  Ord,  BenedkL  S«c.  i.  part  L  Pr<tf.  p.  zxrii*  and  IVof. 
as^cr.pnxxf.    EjwdenijiilmMrfefOriHn.^.  jB«ne<lfcf.tom.ii.p.  430.    CaUact,ai,f, 
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did  of  Aniane  the  highest  reputation,  and  made  him  be 
revered  as  the  second  father  of  the  western  monks^ 
flourished  during  a  certain  time,  but  afterward  declined 
through  various  causes,  until  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
when,  under  the  calamities  that  oppressed  both  the  church 
and  the  empire,  it  almost  entirely  oisappeared. 

XII.  The  same  emperor,  who  had  appeared  with  such 
oanooiUKi  z^al  bothju  protcctiug  and  rerorming  the  monks, 
•"*■*■■"  gave  also  distinguished  marks  of  his  favour  to  the 
order  of  catumsj  which  Chrodegangus  had  introduced  in 
several  places  during  the  last  century*  He  distributed 
them  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  instituted 
also  an  order  of  canonesses^  which  was  the  first  female  con- 
vent known  in  the  Christian  world."^  For  each  of  these 
orders  the  zealous  emperor  had  a  rule  drawn  up,  a.  b.  SIT, 
in  the  council  of  Aix  la  Ghapelle,  which  he  substituted  in 
the  place  of  that  which  had  been  appointed  by  Chrode- 
gangus, and  this  nefw  rule  was  observed  in  most  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  convents  of  the  canons  and  canonesses  in  the 
.  west  until  the  twelfth  centOry,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
disapproved  of  by  the  court  of  Rome.*"  The  author  of  the 
rule  that  was  appointed  for  the  canons  was  undoubtedly 
Amalarius^  a  presbyter  of  Metz  ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain 
whether  that  which  was  drawn  up  for  the  canonesses  was 
composed  by  the  same  hand.^  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
canonical  order  grew  into  high  repute  ;  and  from  this  time 
a  great  number  of  convents  were  erected  for  them  through 
all  the  western  provinces,  and  were  richly  endowed  by  the 
liberality  of  pious  and  opulent  Christians.    But  this  insti- 

de  LarrabUf  torn.  i.  p.  596.  For  a  partieular  account  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  and  his 
illuf  trious  Tirtuea,  see  the  Acta  Sanetor,  torn.  ii.  Febr.  p.  606  ;  and  the  Histoire  LiUrmre 
d0  la  Franeef  torn.  iv.  p.  447. 

C  See  Mabillon,  Jnnal,  Ordin,  8,  BetuMcH^  torn.  ii.  p.  488. 

b  This  rule  was  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1059,  under  the  Pontifi' 
Nkfaolas  IL  The  pretexts  used  by  the  pontiff  and  the  assembled  prelates,  to  justi^- 
Iheir  disapproba^on  of  this  rule,  were,  that  it  permitted  the  canons  to  e^joy  the  pos- 
sessions tiiey  bad  before  their  tows,  and  allowed  to  each  of  them  too  lai^e  a  portion  of 
bread  and  wine ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  that  this  order  had  been  instituted  by  an  em- 
peror without  either  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Tor  an  account  of 
the  rale  and  discipline  of  these  canons,  see  Fleury's  Eedet,  Hist,  torn.  x.  p.  163,  164,  &c. 
Brussels  edition  in  ISmo. 

i  Lud.  Thomassin,  DUeipUn,  EecUs,  Vet,  et  JVb9«,  part  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xlii.  xliiL  Mu- 
ratori  AnHq,  Bal,  medU  (Cvt,  torn.  r.  p.  186,  540.  No  accounts  of  the  canons  are  less 
worthy  of  credit,  than  those  that  are  given  by  writers,  who  have  been  themselves  mem- 
bers of  that  order,  such  as  Raymond  Chapponers  Histoire  des  CAanotncs,  published  at 
Paris  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1699  ;  for  these  writers,  from  fond  prejudices  in  favour  of  their 
iutitution,  and  an  ambitious  desire  of  enhancing  its  merit  and  rendering  it  respectable^ 
derive  the  origin  of  anumied  order  (rom  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  trace  it  up  at  least  to^ 
the  first  ffgea  of  the  Christtaji  church. 
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tution  degenerated  in  a  short  time,  like  all  otkers,  from  its 
primitive  purity,  and  ceased  to  answer  the  laudable  inten- 
Hon  and  desi^  of  its  worthy  founders.^ 

XIII.  Of  me  theological  writers  that  flourished  among 
the  Greeks,  the  following  are  the  most  remark-  Theprindp.! 
able,  ii«eUrii«s. 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  d.  man  of  most 
profound  and  universal  erudition,  whose  BibUotheca,*  Epis- 
tles, and  other  writings,  are  yet  valuable  on  many  accounts. 

Nicephorus,  also  a  patriarch  of  the  above-mentioned  city^ 
who,  among  other  productions,  pubhshed  a  warm  defence 
of  the  worship  of  images  against  the  enemies  of  that  idola- 
trous service." 

Theodorus  Studites,  who  acquired  a  name  chiefly  by  his 
warm  opposition  to  tiie  Iconoclasts,  and  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  wrote  in  favour  of  image  worship." 

The  same  cause  has  principalfy  contributed  to  transmit 
to  sfter^es  the  names  of  Theodorus  Graptus,  Methodius, 
who  obtamed  the  title  of  confessor  for  his  adherence  to 
image  worship  in  the  vely  face  of  persecution,  Theodorlis 
Abucara,'*  Petrus  Siculus,  Nicetas  JDavid,  and  otiiers,  who 
would  probably  have  been  long  since  buried  in  oblivion, 
had  not  the  various  contests  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  the  divisions  of  the  former  among  tiiem* 
selves  upon  the  question  concerning' images,  excited  the 
vehemence  of  these  inconsiderable  writers,  and  furnished 
diem  with  an  occasion  of  making  some  noise  in  the  worid. 
Moses  Barcepha,  d.  Syrian  Bishop,  surpassed  by  far  all 
whom  we  have  now  been  mentioning,  and  deserved  the 
shining  reputation  which  he  has  obtained  in  the  repubUc  of 
letters,  as  what  we  have  yet  extant  of  his  works  discover 
several  marks  of  true  genius,  and  an  uncommon  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art  of  wnting.' 

k  Caiaet,  Bi$t,  de  Lorrainii  totti.  i.  p«  5dl.  IBtt,  LUerabre  de  la  France,  torn.  ir.  p. 
£»36. 

1  See  Camusat,  HUtmre  des  Jaumtux,  torn.  L  p*  87. 

ID  Ada  Soncfor.  torn.  ii.  MartH  ad  d,  xiii.  p.  293.  Oudiniu,  Scriptor,  Eedes.  torn,  ii^ 
p.«. 

KT  XI  Theodore  Studites  was  one  of  the  most  Tohiminous  writers  of  this  centiiiy, 
and  would  certainly  have  been  known  as  a  min  of  genius  and  learning  in  after  ages, 
though  the  controrersy  concerning  images  had  neTer  existed.  There  are  of  his  wri^ 
tings  yet  eitut  two  hundred  and  sixty- five  letters,  several  treatises  against  the  Icono- 
clasts, one  hundred  and  twenty-four  enigrams  in  Iambics,  and  a  large  manuscript^ 
which  contains  a  course  of  catechetical  instruction  concerning  the  dutks  of  the  mo^ 
nastle  life. 

o  Bee  Bayle's  DielioMry,  rol.  i.  'at  the  article  Abncara. 

P  Jos.  Sins.  ABsemaimi  BfHiath.  OrknU  Foficoii.  torn.  ii«  p*  127. 
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xiY.  Rabanus  Maunis^  archbishop  of  Metz,  is  desenpedly 

S laced  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers  of  thia  age ; 
le  force  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  multitude  of  productions  that  flowed  from 
his  pen,  entitle  him  to  this  distinguished  rank,  and  render 
improper  all  comparison  between  him  and  his  contempo-' 
raries.  He  may  De  called  the  great  l^t  of  Greraaany  and 
France,  since  it  was  firom  the  prod^ous  fund  of  knowledge 
he  possessed,  that  these  nations  <ferived  principally  their 
relttpous  instruction.  His  writings  were  eveiy  where  in 
the  bands  of  the  learned,"^  and  were  held  in  such  venerar 
tion,  that,  during  four  centuries,  the  most  eminent  €^  the 
Latin  divines  appealed  to  them  as  authority  in  religious 
matters,  and  adopted  almost  iHuyersally  the  sentiments  they 
contained.  After  this  illustrious  prebite,  the  writers  that 
are  most  worthy  of  mention  are,  * 

Agobard,  ar^bishop  of  Lyons,  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
pro&nce,  and  far  from  bdmg  destitute  f^  literary  jmerit ; 
out  whose  reputation  has  deservedly  suffered  by  his  justi* 
f^b^  and  even  fomenting  the  rebellion  of  Lothaire  sad 
Pepm  against  Lewis  the  Af  eek>  their  &ther  and  their  so- 
vereign/ 

Hikluin,  abbot  of  St  Dennis,  who  acquired  no  small  re- 
putation by  a  work,  entitled  Areopagitica.' 

Enginhard,  abbot  of  SeUngestat,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Life  of  Charlema^e,  remarkable  for  the  beaoAy  of  his 
diction,  the  perspicuity  and  eleffance  of  his  style,  and  a 
variety  of  other  hterary  accomplishments/ 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  whose  Exposition  of  seyeral 
books  of  Scripture,**  as  also  his  Chronology,  gained  lum  an 
eminent  and  lasting  reputation. 

q  See,  for  a  particular  account  of  the  life  and  wiitiogB  of  Rabanm  Maanui,  the  HU'^ 
toire  IMermrt  de  la  France,  torn.  r.  p.  151 ;  bb  also  the  Jicta  Sanekr.  torn.  L'Fehr,  p/ 
SOO. 

r  See  Colonia.  HitL  Liter,  ie  la  vitte  de  Lffon^  torn.  il.  p.  93.  CfeMroI  DUthnaryt  at 
the  article  Agobard.  Hist,  LUeraite  de  la  JVonce,  torn.  iv.  p.  567.  [Agobard  oppoted 
with  great  zeal  both  the  worship  and  tha  use  of  images  in  his  fiunons  book  Be  fktima 
et  maginOnUj  a  work  which  has  greatlT  embarrassed  the  doctors  of  the  BiMnieh  church.) 

s  Hist.  lAtertdre  de  U  JFVonce,  torn.  it.  p.  607. 

t  IKse.  JUtefwrs detaJFVancs,  torn.  iT.  p.  550.  Sea  also  the  £4^  o/  Chmimagju^ot 
which  the  best  of  fourteen  editions  is  that  published  by  Schninldttfy  at  Utrecht,  in  thef 
year  1711. 

u  [This  prelate,  who  was  fiunous  for  his  knowladfl^  of  the  holy  Scriptoree,  compoMd 
three  books  of  commentaries  upon  Genesis^  four  upon  Exodus,  and  several  tmofi  LcHH- 
cut.  He  wrote  also  a  commentary  upon  the  Goipei  V  St.  JtlalMao,  in  which  there  are 
many  excellent  things,  and  an  exposition  of  all  the  Epistles  of  8t.  PmiL  His  commeQ- 
(an  on  the  Epistle  to  the  CtefatMiu  is  printed,  but  all  the  rest  are  in  manmeript.] 

w  See  Simon,  Critique  delaBihliotK  Eodes.  ik  JIT.  Da  Pin,  torn,  i  p.  1184. 
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Freciilf,  bishop  of  Lysieux,  whose  Chronicle,  which  is 
no  more  than  a  heavy  coinpiIation»  is  yet  extant. 

Servatos  Lupus,  of  whose  composition  we  have  Several 
epistles  and  treatises ;  and  who,  though  a  copious  and 
subtSe  writer,  is  yet  defective  in  point  of  elegance  and 
erudition.' 

Drepanius  Floru^,  who  left  behind  him  several  poems, 
An  exposition  of  certain  books  of  Scripture,  and  other 
performances  less  worthv  of  attention/ 

GliristianDruthmar,  the  author  of  A  Gommentaiy  upon 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel.* 

Godeschalc,  a  monk  of  Orbais,  who  rendered  his  name 
immortal  by  the  controversy  which  he  set  on  foot  con- 
cerning Predestination  and  Free  Grace. 

Pasclmsius  Radbert,^  a  name  famous  in  the  contests  con- 
cerning The  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Eucha- 
rist ;  and  who,  to  pass  in  silence  his  other  writings,  com- 
posed a  book  upon  this  very  subject,  which  furnished 
abundant  matter  of  dispute  tmroughoutthiscentuir. 

Bertramn,  or  Ratramti,  a  monk  of  Corby,  who  deserves* 
the  first  rsmk  among  the  writers  that  refuted  the  doctrine 
of  Radbert ;  and  whose  book  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  composed  by  th^  orcter 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  gave  also  occasion  to  many  contests 
among  letfmed  divines.^ 

Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  the  laborious  author  of 
several  treatises  upon  various  subjects,  and  who  is  moi^  to 
be  esteemed  for  nis  industry  and  diligence,  than  for  Uq 
genius  and  leaminj^/  ^ 

Walafiidus  Strabo,  who  acquired  no  mean  reputation 
by  hi^  Poems,  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  hi$  Explica* 
tions  of  many  of  the  more  difficult  passages  of  Scripture."^ 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  man  of  an  imperious 

X  WiMre  LUermre  dt  U  Fnmee^  torn.  t.  p.  8d5. 

J  ColonhL  HUMrt  JJUtr,  de  tgfoH,  torn.  it.  p.  1S5.  IRsU  Liter,  de  la  tVtmce,  torn.  v. 
P.S13. 

z  Hi$L  UUr.dtla  Frmuty  torn.  r.p.  84. 

ft  For  an  account  of  Radbert,  see  the  jERifoire  tAUr,  de  te  France,  torn.  t.  p.  t87. 

b  We  shall  hSYeoccaiioii  to  apeak  more  particularly  of  Bertrataa,  and  hkbdok,  in  tlio 
foUowiiig  chapter. 

c  It  JB  proper  to  obserre,  that  a  gapt  part  of  the  writings  that  are  attributed  to  Hay- 
mo^ ^uhof  of  Halbentadt,  were  composed  by  Remi,  or  Remig&vs,  of  Auzerre.  S«e 
Passirair  Oudinas,  CiUmtnt,  de  SaHf^ar.  Ecdes,  torn.  ii.  p.  330.  HieMre  hUeraire  dela 
JF\rmiiee,  torn.  r.  p.  Ill,  torn.  vi.  p.  106.  Le  Beuf,  ReeuiU  de  Disser,  twr  PBist^e  de  t» 
'  f^ranee^  torn.  i.  p.  978.  ' 

d  See  the  HiHoire  IAkr»  de  la  France,  torn.  r.  p.  544. 
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and  turbulent  spirit ;  but  who  deserves,  notwithstanding, 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  Latin  writers  of  this  cen«* 
tury,  since  his  works  discover  an  aspiring  genius,  and  an 
ardent  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  tend,  moreover,  in 
a  singular  manner,  to  throw  light  both  upon  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  age  in  which  tie  Uved/ 

Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  an  eminent  philosopher,  and  a  learned 
divine,  whose  erudition  was  accompanied  with  uncommon 
marks  of  sagacity  and  genius,  and  whose  various  per- 
formances, as  weU  as  his  translations  from  the  Greek, 
gained  him  a  shining  and  lasting  reputation/ 

It  isi  sufficient  barely  to  n^me  Remigius  Bertharius,  Ado, 
Aimoii^.  Heric,  Regino,  abbot  of  Prum,  and  others,  of 
whom  the  most  commoa  writers  of  ecclesiasticsd  history 
give  ample  accounts* 


CHAPTER  in. 

CONCERNING   THE  DOCTRINE   OF    THE    CHRISTIAN   CHURCH   DURING   TRia 

CENTURY. 

•  « 

I.  The  zeal  of  Charlemagne  for  the  interests  of  Christi- 
anity, and  his  Uberality  to  the  learned,  encou- 
Site  5*^*^  raged  many  to  apply  themselves  diligently  to  the 
^''^^-         study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  reli- 
gious truth  ;  and  as  lon^  as  this  eminent  set  of  divines  re- 
mained, the  western  provinces  were  happily  preserved.from 
many  errors,  and  from  a  variety  of  superstitious  practices. 
Thus  we  find  among  the  writers  of  this  age  several  men  of 
eminent  talents,  whose  productions  show  that  the  lustre  of 
true  erudition  and  theology  was  not,  as  yet,  totally  eclipsed. 
But  these  illustrious  lummaries  of  the  church  disappeared, 
one  after  the  other,  and  barbarism  and  ignorance,  encou- 
raged by  their  departure,  resumed  their  ancient  seats,  and 
brought  in  their  train  a  prodigious  multitude  of  devout 
follies,  odious  superstitions,  and  abominable  errors.     Nor 
did  any  encourage  and  propagate^with  more  zeal  and  ar- 
dour these  superstitious  innovations,  than  the  sacerdotal 
orders,  the  spiritual  guides  of  a  dieluded  people.  And  if  we  * 


e  Histoire  lAJUr,  de  la  France,  torn.  v.  p.  416. 

f  See  Heim.  Conrinxtus.  tSntiq,  ^cademctf^  p.  909.     HUt,  JMtt,  dela  France,  ton*  ^. 
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inquire  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  clergy  were  so  Jeal- 
ous in  such  an  inglorious  cause,  we  shall  find  that  this  zeal 
was,  in  some,  the  effect  of  ignor'ance;,  and  in  others,  the 
fruit  of  avarice  and  ambition ;  since  much  was  to  be  gain- 
ed both  in  point  of  authority  and  opulence  from  the  pro- 
gress of  superstition.  Chnstianity  among  the  Greeks  and 
orientals  was  almost  in  the  same  declining  and  deplorable 
state ;  though  there  arose,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  ^iastern 
provinces,  men  of  superior  abilities,  who  endeavoured  to 
support  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  to  raise  it  from  th6 
pressures  under  which  it  laboured. 

II.  The  causes  of  this  unhippy  revolution,  that  covfefed 
the  Christian  church  with  superstition  and  dark- 
ness, will  appear  evident  to  such  as  are  at  all  ac-  JKhi"™'^ 
quainted  with  the  historv  of  these  times.  The  ****"*• 
oriental  doctors,  miserably  divided  among  themselves,  and 
involved  in  the  bitterest  contentions  and  quarrels  With  the 
western  churches,  lost  all  notion  of  the  true  spirit  and  geniui^ 
of  Christianity,  and  corrupted  and  biassed  by  the  preju- 
dices and  passions  that  are  generally  excited  and  nourished 
by  ill-managed  controversy,  became  incapable  of  promoting 
the  true  and  essential  interests  of  religion.  Intent  also 
upon  defending  the  excellence  and  divine  authority  of  their 
doctrine  and  discipline  against  the  Latin  doctors^  and  in 
maintaining  among  themselves  the  worship  of  images 
which  began  to  be  warmly  opposed,  they  advanced  many 
things  in  the  course  of  these  aisputes  that  were  highly  er- 
roneous, and  as  one  error  follows  another^  their  number 
increased  from  day  to  day.  The  savage  and  unnatuial 
lives  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  whose  number  was  prodi- 
gious, and  whose  authority  was  considerable,  who  haunted 
the  woods  and  deserts,  the  gloomy  scenes  of  their  extrava- 
gant devotion,  contributed  much,  among  other  causes,  td 
the  decay  of  solid  and  rational  piety.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  th^  west,  the  atro- 
cious exploits  of  usurping  princes,  the  drooping  and  ne- 
glected condition  of  all  the  various  branches  orleaming,  the 
ambitious  frenzy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  inces- 
santly grasping  after  new  accessions  of  authority  and  domif 
nion,  the  frauds  and  tricks  of  the  monastic  orders  canied 
on  under  the  specious  mask  of  religion,  and  then  we  4^&li 
see  the  true  causes  that  founded  the  empire  of  superstition 
and  error  upon  the  ruin  of  virtue,  piety,  and  reason. 

VOL.   IT.  5 
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III.  The  ignorance  and  corruption  that  dishonoured  the 
Thecnrnipi  Chiistiau  church  in  this  century,  were  great  be- 
l!J2miSn  ~*  youd  measure ;  ahd  were  there  no  other  examples 
^ihtlSLm^,'"  of  their  enormity  upon  record,  than  the  single  in- 
iSn'ngicia^  stance  of  that  stupid  veneration  that  was  paid  to 
fS'ieiira.  thc  boucs  aud  carcasses  of  departed  saints  ;  this 
'^ui  \o"uir'  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  denlorable 
Sli/'rdicl  progress  of  superstition.  This  idolatrous  devotion 
was  now  considered  as  the  most  sacred  and  mo- 
mentous branch  of  religion,  nor  did  any  dare  to  entertain 
the  smallest  hopes  of  finding  the  Deity  propitious,  before 
they  had  assured  themselves  of  the  protection  and  interces- 
sion of  some  one  or  other  of  the  saintly  orders  Hence  it 
was  that  every  church,  and  indeed  every  private  Christian, 
had  their  particular  patron  among  the  saints,  from  an  ap- 

f>rehension  that  their  spiritual  interests  would  be  but  indil- 
erently  managed  by  tnose,  who  were  already  employed 
about  the  souls  of  others ;  for  they  judged,  in  this  respect, 
of  the  saints  as  they  did  of  mortals,  whose  capacity  is  too 
limited  to  comprehend  a  vast  variety  of  objects.  This  no- 
tion rendered  it  necessary  to  multiply  prodigiously  the  num- 
ber of  the  saints,  and  to  create  daily  new  patrons  for  the 
deluded  people ;  and  this  was  done  with  the  utmost  zeal. 
The  priests  and  monks  set  their  invention  at  work,  and 
peopled  at  discretion  the  invisible  world  with  ima^ary 
protectors.  They  dispelled  the  thick  darkness  which  co- 
vered the  pretended  spiritual  exploits  of  many  holy  men ; 
and  they  invented  both  names  and  histories  of  saints*  that 
never  existed,  that  they  might  not  be  at  a  loss  to  furnish  the 
credulous  and  wretched  multitude  with  objects  proper  to 

Serpetuate  their  superstition  and  to  nourish  their  confi- 
ence.  Many  chose  their  own  guides,  and  committed  their 
spiritual  interests  either  to  phantoms  of  their  own  creation, 
or  to  distracted  fanatics,  whom  they  esteemed  as  saints,  for 
iio  other  reason  than  their  having  lived  like  madmen, 
ir.  The  ecclesiastical  councils  found  it  necessary  at 
Tbe  uitas  length  to  set  limits  to  the  licentious  superstition  of 
canouiMd.  those  ignorant  wretches,  who,  with  a  view  to  have 
stfll  more  friends  at  court,  for  such  were  their  gross  notions 
of  things,  were  daily  ad^g  new  saints  to  the  list  of  theii- 

g  [See  Dr.  Middleton's  Letter  from  Rome,  passim,  in  m  bicb  wc  find  the  names  of  St 
Baccho,  St.  Viar,  St.  Ampliibolus,  Euodia,  &c.] 
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celestial  mediators.  They  accordingly  declared,  by  a  so- 
lemn decree,  that  no  departed  Christian  should  be  consi- 
dered as  a  member  of  the  saintly  order  before  the  bishop 
in  a  provincial  council,  and  in  presence  of  the  people,  had 
pronounced  him  worthy  of  that  distinguished  honour.^ 
This  remedy,  feeble  and  illusory  as  it  was,  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  restrain  the  fanatical  temerity  of  the  saint- 
makers  ;  but,  in  its  consequences,  it  was  the  occasion  of  a 
new  accession  of  power  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Even  so 
early  as  this  century  many  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
proper  and  expedient,  though  not  absolutely  necessary, 
that  the  decisions  of  bishops  and  councils  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
whom  they  considered  as  the  supreme  and  universal  bi- 
shop ;  ana  this  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  who  re- 
flect upon  the  enormous  strides  which  the  bishops  of  Rome 
made  toward  unbounded  dominion  in  this  barbarous  and 
superstitious  age,  whose  corruption  and  darkness  were  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  their  ambitious  pretensions.  It  is 
true  we  have  no  example  of  any  person  solemnly  sainted; 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome  alone,  before  the  tenth  century i* 
when  Uldaric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  received  this  dignity  in 
a  formal  manner  from  John  XV.  Itis  however  certain,  that 
before  that  time,  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  consulted  in 
matters  of  that  nature,  and  their  judgment  respected  in  the 
choice  of  those  that  were  to  be  honoured  with  saintship  ;^ 
and  it  was  by  such  steps  as  these,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
engrossed  to  itself  the  creation  of  these  tutelary  divinities, 
which  at  length  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  canoniza- 
tion. 

V.  This  preposterous  multiplication  of  saints  was  a  hew 
source  of  anuses  and  frauds.    It  was  thought  ne-    p^^  of  the 
cessary  to  write  the  lives  of  these  celestial  patrons,  "*"'* 
in  order  to  procure  for  them  the  veneration  and  confidence 
of  a  deluded  multitude ;  and  here  lying  wonders  were  in- 

fa  Mabillon,  Act.  Sanetor,  Ord,  BenedicH,  Sac,  y.  Prof.  p.  44.  Launoy,  De  Lazari, 
Magddeiut,  et  Martha  in  Provineiam  <^fpiuUu,  cap.  i.  $  12,  p.  342,  tom.  ii.  part  i.  opp. 
Prune  Pa^  Breviarwm  Poniif.  Romanor.  torn.  ii.  p.  259,  torn,  iiu  p.  30. 

i  See  I&n.  Papebrochius,  De  soUnnium  canonizatUmim  irUHis  et  progress,  in  Propy* 
Uto  Actor.  SS.  nuns.  MaUj  p.  171 ;  and  the  other  authors  who  have  written  upon  this 
Buiyect,  of  which  there  is  an  ample  list  in  the  BibUogritphia  Jintiquar,  of  Fabricius,  cap*. 
Tii.§25,  p.  270. 

k  See  the  candid  and  impartial  account  that  is  given  o(  this  matter,  by  the  late  pope, 
Beoedict  XIV.  in  his  laborious  work,  De  servontm  Dei  beatyieatume  et  beatorum  eanfinifa- 
tione,  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  50,  torn.  i.  opp.  edit.  Roman.  It  were  to  be  wished,  .that  his- 
torians of  the  church  of  Rome  would  learn  to  imitate  the  prudence,  moderation  and 
equity  of  that  ilhi^trioiw  pontiff  gitized  by  vjOOQ iC 
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vented,  and  all  the  resources  of  forgery  and  fable  exhaust-' 
ed  to  celebrate  exploits  which  had  never  been  performed, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  holy  persons  who  had 
pever  existed.    We  have  yet  ei^tant  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  these  trifling  legends,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
vndQubtedly  forged  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne  hy  the 
monastic  writers,  who  had  both  the  inclination  and  leisure 
to  edify  the  church  by  these  pious  frauds.     The  same  im- 
postors who  peopled  the  celestial  regions  with  fictitious 
saints,  employed  also  their  fruitful  inventions  in  embellish- 
ing with  false  miracles,  and  various  other  impertinent  for- 
geries, the  history  pf  those  who  had  been  really  martyrs  or 
confessors  in,  the  cause  of  Christ ;  these  fictions  however 
did  not  pass  with  impunity,  but  were  severely  censured  by 
some  of  the  most  emment  writers  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public*   Various 
^ere  the  motives  that  engaged  different  persons  to  propa- 
gate or  countenance  these  impostures.  Some  were  excited 
to  this  by  the  seductions  of  {^  false  devotion,  which  reigned 
in  this  perverse  and  ignorant  age,  and  made  them  imagine 
that  departed  saints  were  highly  delighted  with  the  ap- 
plauses and  veneration  of  mortals,  and  never  failed  to 
crown  with  peculiar  marks  of  their  favour  and  protection 
such  as  were  zealous  in  honouring  their  mei^ories  and  in 
celebrating  their  exploits.    The  prospect  of  gain,  and  the 
^ii^bitious  desire  of  being  reverenced  by  the  multitude,  en- 
gaged others  to  multiply  the  number,  and  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  legends,  or  saintly  registers.  For  the  churches 
that  were  dedicated  to  the  saints  were  perpetually  crowded 
with  supplicants,  who  flocked  to  them  with  rich  presents, 
in  order  to  obtain  succour  under  the  afflictions  they  suffer- 
ed, or  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which  they  had  reason 
to.  apprehend.  And  it  was  esteemed  also  a  hi^h  honour  to 
be  the  more  immediate  ministers  of  these  tutelary  media- 
tors, who,  as  it  is  likewise  proper  to  observe,  were  esteemed 
and  frequented  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  and  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  pretended  piracies  that  had 

1  See  Servatus  Lupus'ii  VUa  Jtf^mtni,  p.  275,  276,  and  the  candid  and  learned  ob- 
ferratknu  upon  this  subject  that  are  to  be  found  in  varioHs  places  of  the  works  of  the 
edebrated  Launoy  j  e.  g.  in  his  DispuneUo  EpUtoUe  PeM  de  Marco,  de  tempore  quo  in 
QtUia  ChrisHfidet  retepta,  cap.  siv.  p.  110,  in  his  DiBsertatioMa  de  primis  ChriiHaniie 
rOig.  io  Otdlia  inUU3,  Diss.  ii.  p.  IA9,  144, 145,  147,  168, 169,  181.  De  Lazori,  Jdag. 
dd.  et  MmifMin  Oottiam  appulau,  p.  340.  Die  DwAua  DionyaHs,  p.  527,  529,  530,  tom. 
H.  part  i.  opp.  See  also  Martene  Theaarmta  Anecdotor,  tom.  i.  p.  151.  HUioh-e  IMe- 
rtdre  de  U  trtmce,  tom.  iv.  p.  273. 
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rendered  theirlives  illustrious.  This  latter  circumstance  oP 
fered  a  strong  temptation  to  such  as  were  employed  by  the 
various  churches  in  writing  the  lives  of  tiieir  tutelar  saints, 
to  supply  by  invention  the  defects  of  truth,  and  to  embel- 
lish their  legions  with  fictitious  prodigies ;  nay,  they  were 
not  only  tempted  to  this  imposture,  but  were  even  obliged 
to  make  use  of  it  in  order  to  swell  the  fame  of  their  respect- 
ive patrons." 

VI.  But  even  all  this  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  superstition,  nourished  by  the  strata-  a  p«»ion.te 
J^ems  of  a  corrupt  and  designing  priesthood,  and  S;ii'lS5«'^ 
omented  by  the  zeal  of  the  more  ignorant  and  '**'''*"' 
stupid  sons  of  the  church.  It  was  not  enough  to  reverence 
departed  saints,  and  to  confide  in  their  intercession  and 
succours;  it  was  not  enough  to  clothe  them  with  an  ima- 
gniary  power  of  healing  diseases,  working  miracles,  and  de- 
livering fi*om  all  sorts  of  calamities  and  dangers;  their 
bones,  their  clothes,  the  apparel  and  furniture  tli^y  had  pos- 
sessed  during  theirlives, the  very  ground  which  they  nad 
touched,  or  in  which  their  putrefied  carcasses  were  laid,  were 
treated  with  a  stupid  veneration,  and  supposed  to  retain 
the  marvellous  virtue  of  healing  aU  disorders  both  of  body 
and  mind,  and  of  defending  sucn  as  possessed  them  against 
all  the  assaults  and  devices  of  Satan,  The  consequence  of 
this  wretched  notion  was,  liiat  every  one  was  eager  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  these  salutarv  remedies,  for  which  pur- 
pose great  numbers  undertook  fatiguing  and  perilous  voy- 
ages, and  subjected  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  hardships ; 
while  others  made  use  of  this  delusion  to  accumulate  their 
riches,  and  to  impose  upon  the  miserable  multitude  by  the 
most  impious  ana  shocking  inventions.  As  the  demand  for 
relics  was  prodigious  and  universal,  the  clergy  employed  all 
their  dexterity  to  satisfy  these  demands,  and  were  far  fi'om 
being  nice  in  the  methods  tliey  used  for  that  end.  The  bo- 
dies of  the  saints  were  sought  bv  fasting  and  prayer,  insti- 
tuted bv  the  priest  in  order  to  ootain  a  divine  answer,  and 
an  infallible  direction,  and  this  pretended  direction  never 
failed  to  accomplish  their  desires ;  the  holy  carcass  was 
always  found,  and  that  always  in  consequence,  as  they  im- 
piously gave  out,  of  the  suggestion  and  inspiration  of  God 

m  Of  all  the  lives  of  the  lainU  written  in  this  century,  none  are  more  liable  ^o  s^pl- 
cioo  than  thos»  drawn  up  by  the  Britons  Qjid  Normans.  See  Mabillon  1V«/  ««  ^*<'- 
I  Bmedkim,  atib  init. 
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himself.     Each  discovery  of  this  kind  was  attended  ^vith 
excessive  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  animated  the  zeal  of 
these  devout  seekers  to  enrich  the  church  still  more  and 
more  with  this  new  kind  of  treasure.    Many  travelled  with 
this  view  into  the  eastern  provinces,  and  frequented  the 
places  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  had  honoured  with 
their  presence,  that  with  the  bones  and  other  sacred  re- 
mains of  the  first  heralds  of  the  gospel,  they  might  comfort 
dejected  minds,  calm  trembling  consciences,  save  sinking 
states,  and  defend  their  inhabitants  from  all  sorts  of  cala- 
mities.  Nor  did  these  pious  travellers  return  home  empty ; 
the  craft,  dexterity,  and  knavery  of  the  Greeks,  found  a  rich 
prey  in  the  stupid  credulity  of  the  Latin  reUc  hunters,  and 
made  a  profitable  commerce  of  this  new  devotion.     The 
latter  paid  considerable  sums  for  legs  and  arms,  skulls  and 
jaw  bones,  several  of  which  were  pagan,  and  some  not  hu- 
man, and  other  things  that  were  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  primitive  worthies  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  thus 
the  Latin  churches  came  to  the  possession  of  those  cele- 
brated relics  of  St.  Mark,  St  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  Cy- 
prian, Pantaleon,  and  others,  which  they  show  at  this  day 
with  so  much  ostentation.    But  there  were  many,  who, 
unable  to  procure  for  themselves  these  spiritual  treasures 
by  voyages  and  prayers,  had  recourse  to  violence  and  theft ; 
for  al}  sorts  of  means,  and  all  sorts  of  attempts  in  a  cause 
of  this  nature  were  considered,  when  successful,  as  pious 
and  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being." 
viT.  Tne  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  languished  much 
among' the  Greeks  in  this  century.    Photius,  who 
tion'^of  Sr*''  composed  a  book  of  Questions,**  relating  to  various 
f £2Sd!Slo"ng  passages  of  Scripture,  An  exposition  of  the  Epistles 
the  Greek.,     ^f  gj  Paul,  aud  Other  productions  of  the  same  na- 
ture,p  was  one  of  the  few  that  employed  their  talents  in 


n  See  Muratori  Jiniie.  ltd,  medii  «vt,  toin.  v.  p.  6,  v(ho  gives  examples  of  the' truth  of 
this  assertion. 

ICIP  o  This  work  which  is  entitled  AmpkUoehiaf  from  its  having  been  addressed  to 
Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Cyzicunii  consists  of  three  hundred  and  eight  questions,  and . 
answers  to  them  ;  a  sixth  part  of  which,  at  least,  are  to  be  found  in  the  EpisUes  of  PJuh 
iiuSf  published  at  London  in  1651,  by  bishop  Montague.  The  most  of  these  questions 
relate  to  different  texts  of  the  Old  and  Jfew  Testaments ;  but  these  are  interspersed  with 
others  of  a  philosophical  and  literary  kind.  This  work  is  still  extant  in  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican,  Barberinian,  and  Bavarian  libraries.  / 

fCP  p  Such  as  a  catetutf  a  chain  of  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Psalms,  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  &c.  and  a  commentary  upoi\  the 
ProphetSy  both  of  which  are  yet  extant  in  MSS.  the  former  in  the  BibUotkeea  Ses^ueriana. 
or  Coistiniana,  and  the  latter  in  the  Vatican  librarv. 
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the  illustration  of  the  sacred  writiiiffs.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  sagacity  and  genius,  who  preferred  the  dictates  of 
reason  to  the  decisions  of  authority ;  notwithstanding  all 
which,  he  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  model  to  other 
commentators.  The  other  Greek  writers  who  attempted 
the  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures,  did  little  more  than  com- 
pile and  accumulate  various  passages  from  the  commenta- 
tors of  the  preceding  ages ;  and  tins  method  was  the  orighi 
of  those  catena^  or  chains  of  commentaries  so  much  in 
vogue  among  the  Greeks  during  this  century,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and 
which  consisted  entirely  in  a  collection  of  the  explications 
of  Scripture  that  were  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
ancient  writers.  The  greatest  part  of  the  theological 
writers,  finding  themseb^es  incapable  of  more  arduous 
undertakings,  confined  their  labours  to  this  compiling 
method,  to  the  great  detriment  of  sacred  criticism. 

viji.  The  Latin  commentators  were  vastly  superior  in 
number  to  those  among  the  Greeks,  which  was 
owing  to  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  Charle-  uuTcom!**^ 
magne,  who,  both  by  his  liberality  and  by  his  ™"^''»"- 
example,  had  excited  and  encouraged  the  doctors  of  the 
preceding  age  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  these 
expositors  there  are  two  at  least  who  are  worthy  of  esteem; 
CluistianDruthmar,  whose  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew 
is  come  down  to  our  times,**  and  the  abbot  Bertharius, 
whose  Two  Books  concerning  fimdamentals,  are  also  said 
to  be  yet  extant.  The  rest  seem  unequal  to  the  important 
office  of  sacred  critics,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
course  of  this  history ;  the  class  of  those  who  merely  col- 
lected and  reduced  into  a  mass  the  opinions  and  explica- 
tions of  the  ancients,  and  that  of  a  fantastic  set  of  expositors^ 
who  were  always  hunting  after  mysteries  in  the  plainest 
expressions,  and  labouring  to  deduce  a  variety  of  aostruse 
and  hidden  significations  from  every  passage  of  Scripture^ 
all  which  they  did,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  very  clumsy 
and  uncouth  manner.  At  the  head  of  the  first  class  was 
Rabanus  Maurus,  who  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed 

q  See  R.  Simon,  HiaUnre  critique  des  prineipaux  conimenUUeura  de  ^ATouo.  Tutotnent, 
chap.  XXV.  p.  448 ;  as  also  his  Critiqw  de  la  Bibliotlie^^  EccUsiaaiique  de  Jtf.  Du  Pin, 
toin.  i.  p.  293,  who  in  hi3  xrvith  and  xxviith  chapters,  gives  an  account  of  mos*  o>  ^"*^ 
Writers  mentioned  here. 
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from  the  ancient  doctors  the  materials  he  miade  use  of  iii 
illustrating  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Epistles  of 
St,  Paul ;  Walafrid  Strabo,  who  borrowed  his  explications 
chiefly  from  Rabanus  ;  Claudius  of  Turin,  who  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Augustin  and  Origen;  Hincmar,  whose  Expo- 
sition of  the  four  Books  of  Kings  compiled  from  the  fathers, 
are  yet  extant;  Remi^ius  of  Auxerre,  who  cjerived  from 
the  same  source  his  iUustrations  on  the  Psalms  and  other 
books  of  sacred  writ ;  Sedulius,  who  explained  in  the  same 
manner  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  Florus,  Haymo,  bishop 
of  Halberstadt,  and  others,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
we  pass  in  silence. 

IX.  Rabanus  Maurus,  whom  we  introduced  above  at  the 

head  of  the  compilers  of  the  fathers,  deserves  also 
Auegorists.  ^^  eminent  place  among  the  allegorical  commen- 
tators, on  account  of  his  diffuse  and  tedious  work,  entitled 
Scripture  Allegories.  To  this  class  also  belong  Smarag- 
dus,  Haymo,  Scotus,  Pashasius  Radbert,  and  many  others, 
whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  The  fundamental 
and  general  principle,  in  which  all  the  writers  of  this  class 
agree,  is,  that  besiae  tiie  literal  signification  of  each  passage 
in  Scripture,  there  are  hidden  and  deep  senses  which  escape 
the  vulgar  eye ;  but  they  are  not  agreed  about  the  number 
of  these  mysterious  significations.  Some  attribute  to  every 
phrase  three  senses  ;  others  four ;  others  again  five ;  nay, 
their  "number  is  carried  to  seven  by  An^elome,  a  monk 
of  Lysieux,  an  acute,  though  fantastic  wnter,  and  who  is 
far  from  deserving  the  meanest  rank  among  the  expositors 
t)f  this  century." 

X.  The  teachers  of  theology  were  still  more  contempti- 

ble than  the  commentators,  and  the  Greeks,  as 
did*c?c1be.  well  as  the  Latins^  were  extremely  negligent  botlr 
^»w.  jjj  unfolding  the  nature,  and  proving  tne  truth  of 
the  doctrines  of  Chnstianity.  Their  method  of  inculcating 
divine  tiiith  was  dry  and  unsatisfactory,  and  more  adapted 
to  fill  the  memory  with  sentences,  than  to  enlighten  the 
imderstanding,  or  to  improve  the  judgment.  The  Greeks, 
for  the  most  part,  followed  implicitly  Damascenus;  while 
the  Latins  submitted  their  hoodwinKed  intellects  to  the 

r  See  the  preface  to  his  CammetUary  <m  the  Book  of  Kings  in  the  Bibliotheea  Patrum 
Maxinta,  torn.  zv.  p.  308.  The  commentary  of  Angelome  upon  the  book  of  0enetist 
was  published  by  Bernard  Pezius  in  his  7'ke$aunta  ^necdoUtrum,  torn.  i.  part  i.  but  indeed 
the  loss  would  not  have  been  great  had  it  never  seen  the  li^^ht. 
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thority  of  Augustine.    Authority  became  the  test  of  truths 
and  supplied  in  arrogance  what  it  wanted  in  argument. 
That  magisterial  decisions  were  employed  in  the  place  of ' 
reason,  appears  manifestly  from  the  Couectaneum  ae  tUbus 
qikEstiontbtis  of  Servatus  Lupus  ;  and  also  from  a  Treatise 
of  RemigiuS)  concerning  the  necessity  of  holding  fast  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  of  maintaining  invioiable  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  holy  and  orthodox  fathers.    If  any 
deigned  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in 
defence  of  their  systems,  they  either  explained  thiem  ill  aii^ ; 
allegorical  manner,  or  understood  them  in  the  sense  that 
had  peen  given  to  them  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  oi*in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers ;  from  which  senses  they  thought  it' 
both  unlawful  and  impious  to  depart.    The  Irish  doctors' 
alone,  and  particularly  Johannes  Scotus,  had  the  courage ' 
to  spurn  the  ignominious  fetters  o{  authority,  atrd  to  iek^ 
plain  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  mai^ei*' 
conformable  16  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  principles  of ' 
true  philosophy.    But  this  noble  attempt  drew  upon  thein  ' 
the  malignant  fury  of  a  superstitious  age,  and  exposed  - 
them  to  the  hatred  of  the  Latin  theologists,  w'ho  W6Uidnot  " 
permit  either  reason  or  philosophy  to  nteddle  themsdveih  bi'  ^ 
religious  matters.' 

xf.  The  important  science  of  n^orals  suffered,  13c«  all 
others,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  unskilfiil  ofChristfw 
writers.  The  labours  of  some  were  wholly  em-  "^""y- 
ployed  in  collecting  from  the  fathers  an  indigested  heap  of 
maxims  and  sentences  concerning  religious  and  moral  du- 
ties ;  and  such,  among  others,  was  the  work  of  Alvanis,  en- 
titled SdntUlm  Pairum.  Others  wrote  in  a  more  systematic 
manner  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  such  as  HaJitgariusi, 
Rabanus  Maurus,  and  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans  ;  but  the 
representations  they  gave  of  the  one  and  the  other  were 
very  different  from  those  which  we  find  in  the  gdspel  of 
Christ.  Others  again  fell  into  that  most  absurd  and  delu-  . 
sive  method  of  instructing  the  ignorant  in  the  will  of  God* 
by  a  fantastic  combination  of  figures  and  allegories ;  and 
several  of  the  Greeks  began  to  turn  their  studies  toward 
the  resolving  cases  of  conscijBnce^'  in  order  to  remove  the    ' 

■  For  an  account  of  the  persecution  and  hatred  that  Jobaane«  Scotiig  rafifered  in  fhti 
eanse  of  reason  and  liberty,  see  Da  Boalaj,  Hist,  Academ.  Faria^  torn.  i.  p.  183;  as  ako 
Mabillon,  Jicia  Sanetar,  Ord,  Bened,  Sac.  v.  p.  392.  :^ 

t  See  Nicephori  ChariophfjUc,  EpittoUb  JDwb,  in  the  Bihliotheca  Jfiagna  Fatrom,  toQ« 
iiLp.413. 
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diiSiculties  that  arose  in  scrupulous  and  timorous  minds* 
We  pass  in  silence  the  writers  of  homilies  and  books  of  pe- 
nance, of  which  there  were  a  considerable  number  in  this 
century. 

XII.  The  doctrine  of  the  mystics,  whose  origin  is  falsely 
The  progrm  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  whose 
of  iii>.uci5m.  precepts  were  designed  to  elevate  the  soul  above 
all  sensible  and  terrestrial  objects,  and  to  unite  it  to  the 
Deity  in  an  ineffable  manner,  had  been  now  for  a  long  time 
in  vogue  among  the  Greejcs,  and  more  especially  among 
the  monastic  orders.  And  to  augment  the  credit  of  this 
fanatical  sect,  and  multiply  its  followers,  Michael  Syncellus 
and  Methodius  composed  the  most  pompous  and  eloquent 
'  panegyrics  upon  the  memorv  of  Dionysius,  in  which  his 
virtues  were  celebrated  with  the  utmost  exaggeration.  The 
Latins  were  not  as  yet  bewitched  with  the  specious  ap- 
pearance and  the  illusory  charms  of  the  mystic  devotion, 
which  was  equally  adapted  to  affect  persons  of  a  lively 
fancy,  and  those  of  a  more  gloomy  turn  of  mind.  They 
lived  in  a  happy  ignorance  of  this  contagious  doctrine, 
when  the  Grecian  emperor  Michael  Balbus  sent  to  Lewis 
the  Meek,  in  the  year  824,  a  copy  of  the  pretended  works" 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  fatal  present  kindled 
immediately  the  holy  name  of  mysticism  in  the  western 
provinces,  and  filled  the  Latins  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  this  new  religion.  The  translation  of  these 
spurious  works  into  Latin  by  the  express  order  of  the  em- 
peror,'' who  could  not  be  easy  while  his  subjects  were  de- 
prived of  such  an  inestimable  treasure,contributed  much  to 

u  Usserii  SyUoge  Epp.  Hibemicar.  p.  54,  55.  tCF*  The  spuriousness  of  these  works 
18  now  unirersaliy  granted  by  the  most  learned  and  impartial  of  the  Roman  catholic 
writers,  as  they  contain  accounts  of  many  events  that  happened  sereral  ages  after  the 
time  of  Dionysius,  and  were  not  at  all  mentioned  until  after  the  fifth  century.  Sec 
Fleury,  Hist,  Eecles,  livr.  liv.  torn.  xi.  p.  520,  edit.  Bruxelles. 

w  That  these  books  were  translated  by  the  order  of  Lewis,  appears  manifestly  frbm 
the  episUe  to  that  emperor,  which  Hilduin  prefixed  to  his  AreapapHta,  and  in  which » 
p.  66,  edit.  Colon.  1563,  we  find  the  following  passage  :"**  De  notitta  libronim,  quos 
XDimiysms)  patrio  sermone  conscripsit,  ct  quibus  petentibus  illos  composuit,  lectio 
nobis  per  Dei  gratiam  et  testram  ordinationem,  eujus  dispensatUme  interpretatos^  scrinia 
nostra  eos  petentibus  reserant,  satisfacit.''  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  mistaken,  who  affirm  that  the  Latin  translation  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  was  not 
made  before  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald.  And  they  err  also,  who,  with  Mabillon, 
*  ^^rauiL  BmedicL  torn.  U.  lib.  xxix.  ^  59,  p.  488,  and  the  authors  of  the  Hist.  LU,  de  la 
France,  tom.  ▼.  p.  425,  inform  us,  that  Michael  Balbus  sent  these  works  already  trans- 
lated into  Latin  to  the  emperor  Lewis.  It  is  amazing  how  men  of  learning  could  fall 
into  this  latter  error,  after  reading  the  following  passage  in  the  epistle  above  quoted ; 
*' Authenticos  namque  eosdem  {DUmysU)  libros  Graeca  lingua  conscriptos,  cumechono- 
mus  ecclesifle  Constantinopolitane  et  cctcri  missi  Michaelis  legatione  ;  functi  sunt ;  pro 
munere  magno  suscepimutf." 
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the  progress  of  mysticism.    By  the  order  of  the  same  em- 
peror, Hilduin,  abbot  of  St«  Denys,  composed  an  account 
of  the  life,  actions,  and  writings  of  Dionysius,  under  the 
title  of  tjireapagitieaj  in  which  woric,  among  other  impu-* 
dent  fictions,  usual  in  those  times  of  superstition  and  im- 
posture, he  maintained,  in  order  to  exalt  the  honour  of  his 
nation,  that  Dionysius  the   Areopagite,  and  Dionysius 
the  bishop  of  Paris,  were  one  and  the  same  person/ 
This  fable,  which  was  invented  with   unparalleled   as- 
surance, was  received  with  the  most  perfect  and  un- 
thinking   credulity,  and  made  such  a  deep  and  per- 
manent impression  uj^n  the  minds  of  the  French,  that  the 
repeated  uemonstrations  of  its  falsehood  have  not  as  yet 
been  sufficient  to  ruin  its  credit  entirely.  As  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Dionysius,  that  had  been  done  by 
the  order  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  was  probably  in  a  barbarous 
and  obscure  style,  a  new  and  more  elegant  one  was  given 
by  the  famous  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  at  the  request  of 
Cfharles  the  Bald,  the  pubhcation  of  which  increased  con- 
siderably the  partisans  of  the  mystic  theology  among  the 
French,  Itahans,  and  Germans.     Scotus  himself  was  so 
enchanted  with  this  new  doctrine,  that  he  incorporated  it 
into  his  philosophical  system,  and  upon  all  occasions  either 
accommodated  his  philosophy  to  it,  or  explained  it  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  his  philosophy. 

XIII.  The  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  Jews  and 
pagans  was  greatly  neglected  in  this  century,  in   theuatepf 
which  the  intestine  disputes  and  dissensions  that  SJ^SSSniST 
divided  the  church,  gave  sufficient  employment  to  **'~'*^- 
such  as  had  an  inclination  to  controversy,  or  a  talent  of 
managing  it  with  dexterity  and  knowledge.    Agobard, 
however,  as  also  Amnio  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  chastised 
the  insolence  and  malignity  of  the  Jews,  and  exposed 
their  various  absurdities  and  errors,  while  the  emperor 
Leo,  Theodorus  Abucara,  and  other  writers,  whose  per- 
formances are  lost,  employed  their  polemic  labours  against 
the  progress  of  the  Saracens,  and  refuted  their  impious  and 
extravagant  system.    But  it  may  be  observed,  in  generali 
of  those  who  wrote  against  the  ^aracens,  that  they  report^ 
ed  many  things,  both  concerning  Mahomet  and  his  reli- 
gion, which  were  far  from  being  true ;  and  if,  as  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  imagine,  they  did  this  designedly,  andi 

X  Laanojt  I^  '•  ^^  DitcrimiM  Dionyni  Areopag.  H  Parisienti$9  cap-  vr.  p*  38)  totti  ii# 
p  L  opp.  89  al9o  the  mtings  of  tlUff  great  man  coneeming  tb»  Two  ZKoyqf«tH9e#. 
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.knpwing  the  falsehood,  or  at  least  the  uncertainty  of  what 
tliey  alleged  against  these  infidels,  we  must  look  upon  their 
jnri^itings  rather  as  intended  to  deter  the  Christians  from 
.apostacy,  than  to  give  a  rational  refutation  of  the  Saracen 
doctrine. 
xiY.    The  contests  of  the  Christians  among  themselves 
were  carried  on  with  greater  eagerness  and  ani- 
vUv'^fo'^  mosity  than  the  disputes  in  whicn  they  were  en- 
^^'fnlTj  gaged  with  the  common  enemies  of  their  faith ; 
tiie  Gneks.  ^^^  thcsc  coutcsts  wcrc  daily  productive  of  new 
calamities  and  disorders  which  dishonoured  their  profes- 
sio^n,  and  cast  a  heavy  though  undeserved  reproacn  upon 
the  cause  of  true  religion.   After  the  banishment  of  Irene, 
the  controversy  concerning  images  broke  out  anew  among 
the  .Greeks,  and  was  carried  on  oy  the  contending  parties, 
during  the  half  of  this  century,  with  various  and  uncertain 
^i^ccess.   The  emperor  Nicephorus,  though  he  did  not  ab** 
rpgate  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  nor  order  the 
images  to  be  taken  out  of  the  churches,  yet  deprived  the 
patrons  of  image  worship  of  all  power  to  molest  or  injure 
tt^eir  adversaries,  and  seems  upon  the  whole  to  have  been 
an  enemy  to  thajt  idolatrous  service.    But  his  successor, 
li^ohpel  Curopalates,  sumamed  Rhangebe,  acted  in  a  verj 
di|ferentnianner.    Feeble  and  timorous,  and  dreading  the 
rage  of  the  priests  and  monks  that  maintained  tixe  cause 
of  images,  ne  favoured  that  cause  during  his  short  reign, 
and  persecuted  its  adversaries  with  the  greatest  bitterness 
^nd  cruelty.    The  scene  changed  again,  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  JLeo  the  Armenian  to  the  empire^  who  abolished 
^e  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council  relating  to  the  use  and 
;i!irorship  of  images,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Constantino- 
ple, A.  D.  814  f  without  however  enacting  any  penal  laws 
against  their  idolatrous  worshippers.    This  moderation, 
^  frona  satisfying  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  and  the  other 
partisans  of  image  worship,  only  served  to  encourage  their 
PQstinacy,  and  to  increase  their  insolence ;  upon  which  the 
§inperpr  removed  the  haughty  prelate  from  nis  office,  and 
c^i^lised  the  fury  of  several  or  his  adherents  with  a  de- 
sj^ryed  punishment.  His  successor  Michael,  sumamed  Bal- 
1>U9,  pr  the  Stammers j  was  obliged  to  observe  the  same 
ppi)4lict,  ai^d  tp  dispart  from  the  clemency  and  indulgence 

IC^r  y  Flemy  and  aome  other  mltets  place  the  meetiDg  of  thia  coonciX  in  the  year 
S5]«« 
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which)  m  the  beginning  of  liis  reign,  he  had  discovered 
toward  the  worshippers  of  images,  whose  idolatry  however 
he  was  far  from  approving  ;  the  monks  more  especially 
provoked  bis  indignation  by  their  fanatical  rage,  and  forced 
nim  to  treat  them  with  particular  severity. .  But  the  zeal 
of  his  sojQ  and  successor  Theophilus,  in  discouraging  this 
new  idolatry,  was  still  more  vehement ;  for  he  opposed  the 
worshippers  of  images  with  great  violence,  ancl  went  so 
far  as  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  more  obstinate  ringlead- 
ers of  that  impetuous  faction. 

XF.  Upon  the  death  of  Theophilus,  which  happened  in 
the  year  842,  the  regency  was  mtrusted  with  the  empress 
Theodora  during  her  son's  minority*  This  superstitious 
priQcess,  fetisued  with  the  importunate  solicitations  of  the 
monks,  deluded  by  their  forged  miracles,  and  not  a  little 
influenced  also  by  their  insolent  threats,  assembled,  in  the 
year  above  mentioned,  a  council  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  council  were  rem- 
4Stated  in  their  lost,  authority,  and  the  Greeks  were  in- 
dulged in  their  corrupt  propensity  to  image  worship  by  a 
liofT  which  encouraged  that  wretched  idolatry/  So  that 
after  a  controversy,  which  had  been  carried  on  during  the 
space  of  an  hundred  and  ten  years,  the  cause  of  idolatry 
triumphed  over  the  dictates  of  reason  and  Christianity;  the 
whole  east,  the  Armenians  excepted,  bowed  down  before 
the  victorious  images ;  nor  did  any  of  the  succeeding  em- 
perors attempt  to  cure  the  Greeks  of  this  superstitious 
phrensy,  or  restrain  them  in  the  performance  of  this  child- 
ish worship.  The  council  that  was  held  at  Constantino- 
Ele  under  Photius,  in  the  year  879,  and  which  is  reckoned 
y  the  Greeks  the  eighth  general  council,  gave  a  farther 
degrect  of  force  and  vigour  to  idolatry,  by  maintaining  the 
sanctity  of  images,  and  approving,  confirming,  and  renew- 
ing the  Nicene  decrees.  The  superstitious  Greeks,  who 
were  blinded  by  the  monks  in  the  most  ignominious  man- 
ner, esteemed  this  council  as  a  most  signal  blessing  de- 
rived to  them  from  the  immediate  interposition  of  heaven, 
and  accordingly  instituted  in  commemoration  thereof  an 
anniversary  festival,  which  was  called  the  Feast  of  Ortho* 
dpxy/ 

I  See  IVed.  Spanlieim,  IHitoria  Imagkiumf  sect.  yiij.  p.  845.  torn.  ii.  opp.    L'Enfant^ 
J^memitff  eoitfre  to  Jleunton  avee  le  Siege  de  RomeAma.  iii.  lett.  ziv.  p.  147,  lett.  xviiL 
xix.  p.  60S. 
.  a  See  Gretser  Observot,  In  Codimm  dot  <0ictw  4h^<b  tt  EceUs.  Cmstantmopai^outt 
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XVI.  The  triumph  of  images,  notwithstanding  the  zealous 
Among  the    effoFts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  their  favour,  was 
^''"-  obtained  with  much  more  difficulty  among  the  La- 

tins, than  it  had  been  among  the  Greeks ;  for  the  former 
maintained  as  yet  that  invaluable,  and  indeed  unalienable 
privilege  of  judging  for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  and 
were  far  from  being  disposed  to  submit  their  reason  impli* 
citly  to  the  decisions  of  the  pontiff,  or  to  look  upon  any 
•  thing  as  infallible  and  true,  which  had  authority  for  its  only 
foundation.  The  most  of  the  European  Christians,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  steered  a  middle  course  between  the 
idolaters  and  the  iconoclasts,  between  those  who  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  worship  of  images  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
who  were  averse  to  all  use  of  them  on  the  other.  They  were 
of  opinion  that  images  might  be  suffered  as  the  means  of 
aiding  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  and  of  calling  to  their 
remembrance  the  pious  exploits  and  the  virtuous  actions 
of  the  persons  they  represented ;  but  they  detested  aD 
thoughts  of  paying  them  the  least  marks  ot  religious  ho- 
mage or  adoration.    Michael  Balbus,  when  he  sent,  in  the 
year  824,  a  solemn  embassy  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  to  renew 
and  confirm  the  treaties  of  friendship  and  peace  that  had 
been  concluded  between  his  predecessors  in  the  empire 
and  Charlemagne,  charged  his  ministers  in  a  particular 
manner  to  bring  over  the  king  of  the  Franks**  to  the  party 
of  the  iconoclasts,  that  they  might  gradually  suppress, 
by  their  united  influence,  the  worship  of  images,  and  thus 
restore  concord  and  tranquillity  to  the  church.     Lewis 
upon  this  occasion  assembled  a  council  at  Paris,  a.  d.  824,'' 
in  order  to  examine  the  proposal  of  the  Grecian  eiUperor, 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Frankfort,  which  allowed  the  use  of  images  in 

lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  as  also  the  Ceremonialt  ByzanHmanf  lately  published  by  Relsk,  lib.  i.  c. 
xzviii.  p.  92. 

07  b  So  Michael  and  his  son  Theophilus  style  Lewis  in  their  letter  to  him,  reAising 
him  the  title  of  emperor,  to  which  however  he  had  an  undoubted  right  in  consequence 
of  the  treaties  which  they  now  desired  to  renew. 

Sir  c  Fleury,  Le  Sueur,  and  other  historians,  place  unanimously  this  council 'in  the 
year  825.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  council 
evidently  show,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  by  no  means  looked  upon 
at  this  time  either  as  obligatory  or  infallible.  For  when  the  letter  of  Pope  Adrian,  in 
favour  of  images,  was  read  in  the  council,  it  was  almost  unanimously  rejected  as  con- 
taining absurd  and  erroneous  opinions.  The  decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  re- 
lating to  image  worship,  were  also  censured  by  the  GalUcan  bishops  ;  and  the  authority 
of  that  council,  though  received  by  several  popes  as  an  ttewnemeai  one,  absolutely  le* 
jected.  And  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  pope  did  not  on  this  account  declare  (ba 
Gallican  bbhops  heretics,  nor  txdude  thcm  von  the  comnvoion  of  tho  apoatoUc  0ec» 
^t  Fleuiy,  Uv.  xlvii. 
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the  churches,  but  severehr  prohibited  the  treating  them 
with  the  smallest  marks  of  religious  worship.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  European  Christians  departed  graduaUy 
from  the  observance  of  this  injunction,  and  fell  impercepti- 
bly into  a  blind  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Roman 
pontifi^  whose  influence  and  authority  grew  more  formida- 
ble from  day  to  day ;  so  that  toward  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  the  Gallican  clergy  began  to  pay  a  certain  kind  of 
religious  homage  to  the  saintly  images,  in  which  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  Germans  and  other  nations."^ 

XVII.  Notwithstandmg  this  apostacy,  the  Iconoclasts 
were  not  destitute  of  adherents  amongthe  Latins. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Claudius,  bishop  ?Sts"l.J2?r 
of  Turin,  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  and  also  a  disciple  "^'^^"'*"*- 
of  Felix,  bishop  oi  Urgel.  This  zealous  prelate,  as  soon 
as  he  had  obtained  the  episcopal  dignity  through  the  favour 
of  Lewis  the  Meek,  began  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his» 
function  in  the  year  823,  hy  ordering  all  images,  and  even 
the  cross,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  churcnes,  and  committed  to 
the  flames.  The  year  following  he  composed  a  treatise,  in 
which. he  not  only  defended  these  vehement  proceedings^ 
and  declared  against  the  use  as  well  as  the  worship  of 
images,  but  also  broached  several  other  opinions  that  were 
quite  eontrarv  to  the  notions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  times.  He  denied,  among  other  things, 
m  opposition  to  the  Greeks,  that  the  cross  was  to  be 
honoured  with  any  kind  of  worship;  he  treated  relics  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  as  absolutely  destitute  of  the  virtues 
that  were  attributed  to  them,  and  censured  with  much 
freedom  and  severity  those  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  land, 
and  those  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  which  in  this 
century  were  looked  upon  as  extremely  salutary,  and  par- 
ticularly meritorious.  This  noble  stand,  in  the  defence  of 
true  religion,  ckew  upon  Claudius  a  multitude  of  adversa- 
ries, the  sons  of  superstition  rushed  upon  him  from  sJl 
quarters  ;  Theodemir  Dungallus,  Jonas  of  Orleans,  and 
Wallafridus  Strabo,"  united  to  ovenvhelm  him  with  their 
voluminous  answers.  .  But  the  learned  and  venerable  pre- 

d  MabiUon  ^nnoL  BetudicHn,  torn.  iL  p.  4SS.  Id.  Praf.  ad  Sac.  ir.  Jicior.  SS.  Ord. 
BenedtcU.  S«c.  W.  part.  i.  p.  7,  8.  Le  Coiote,  JhmtU.  Ecdes.  Francar,  tom.  iv.  ad  A. 
«.  824. 

O'  e  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  ad?ersaries  of  Claudius  here  mentioned,  it  is  oe- 
cetsarj  to  obserrc,  that  they  only  maintained  the  innocence  and  usefulness  of  images, 
witiiottt  pretending  to  represent  diem  as  otgects  of  religious  worship. 
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late  maintamed  his  ground/ and  supported  fals  cadse  with 
such  dexterity  and  force  that  it  remained  triumphant^  and 
gained  new  credit-    And  hence  it  happraed,  that  the  city 
of  Turin  and  the  adjacent  country  were,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  death  of  Claudius,  much  less  infected  with  super- 
stition than  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 
XVIII.  The  controversy  that  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
preceding  century  concerning  the  processien^  if  we 
J^'t^T  may  be  allowed  that  term,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
l^lhVS^y^-  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  also  concerning  the 
S^^^iir*  word Jiliequey  foisted  bythe  Latins  into  the  creed 
Holy  Ghost,    ^f  Constantinople,  broke  out  now  with  redoubled 
vehemence,  and  from  aprivate  dispute  became  a  ffaming 
contest    between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.     The 
monks  of  Jerusalem  distinguished  themselves  in  this  con^ 
troversy,  and  complained  particiJ^ly  of  the  interpolatRm 
of  the  word  ^lioque,  u  e.  and  from  the  Scn^  in  the  above^ 
mentioned  symbol ;  nor  did  they  stop  here,  but  despatched 
to  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  809,  a  certain  ecclesiastic  of 
their  order,  whose  name  was  John,  to  obtain  satisfaction 
in  this  matter.^    The  affair  was  debated  in  due  form,  both 
in  a  council  assembled  this  same  year  at  Ak:  la  Ohapelle^ 
and  at  Rome,  in  presence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff^  Leo  IIL 
to  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  ambassadors  for  that  pui^ 

e^se.  Leo  adopted  the  doctrine  which  represented  the 
oly  Ghost  as  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Sor» 
but  he  condemned  the  addition  that  had  been  made  to  the 
svmbol,''  and  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  word 
Jilioque^  or  from  the  Son,  as  it  was  a  glaring  interpolatioii, 
ought  to  be  omitted  in  reading  the  symbol,  and  at  length 
struck  out  of  it  entirely,  not  every  where  at  once,  but  in 
such  a  prudent  manner  as  to  prevent  disturbance*  His 
succcessors  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  the  word  however 
being  once  admitted,  not  only  kept  its  place  in  opposition 
to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  but  was  by  degrees  added  to  the 
symbol  in  all  the  Latin  churches.* 

f  Mabillon,  Jinnd.  Betudietin,  torn.  ii.  p.  48a  Prtitf.  ad  Bae,  ir.  SS.  Ord.  Bene^Ud. 
p.  .8.  HUtoire  Liter,  dela  Frmiee^  torn.  iv.  p.  491,  and  torn.  v.  p.  27, 64.  Jaq.  Baanage« 
Histoire  des  EgUses  ReformeeSf  torn.  i.  period  iv.  p.  38,  ed.  in  4to. 

g  See  Steph.  Baluzii  Jlffxeettcm^a,  torn.  vii.  p.  l4. 

SCP  b  This  addition  of  the  word  JUioque  to  the  tjmboltot  Nice  and  GoflstoRtinople 
was  made  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  by  the  churches  of  Spain,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  moat  of  the  Gallican  churches,  where  the  symbol  was  read  and'simf 
with  this  addition. 

i  See  Le  Cointe,  JInmL  Ecdes.  Fnmeer.  torn.  iv.  ad,  A.  809.  Loi^neval,  HIsMre  «b 
{■*  £g-Hse  OaUtcons,  torn.  y.  p.  151. 
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XIX.  To  these  disputes  of  ancient  orkin  were  added 
^iontroversies  entirely  new,  and  partieulany  that  The  eontro- 
fomous  one  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  J^T!SS!^ 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the.  ^p£,SiS** 
eucnarist.  It  Had  been  hitherto  the  unammous  '^■****"* 
opinion  of  the  church,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  administered  to  those  who  received  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  that  they  were  consequently  pre- 
sent at  that  holy  institution ;  but  the  sentiments  of  Chris- 
tians concerning  the  nature  and  manner  of  this  jyresence 
were. various  and  contradictory,  nor  had  any  council  deter- 
mined with  precision  that  important  point,  or  prescribed 
the  manner  m  which  this  pretended  presence  was  to  be 
understood.  Both  reason  and  folly  were  hitherto  left  free  in 
this  inatter,  nor  had  any  imperious  mode  of  faith  suspended 
the  exercise  of  the  one,  or  restrained  the  extravagance  of 
the  other.  But  in  this  century,  Pascasius  Radbert,  a  monk, 
and  afterward  abbot  of  Corbe^,  pretended  to  eimlain  with 
precision,  and  to  determine  with  certainty,  the  doctrine  of 
me  chitfch  on  this  head,  for  which  purpose  he  composed, 
in  the  year  831,  a  treatise  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.''  A  second  edition  of  this  treatise^ 
revised  with  care,  and  considerably  augmented,  was  pre- 
sented in  die  year  845  to  Charles  the  Bald,  and  gave  prin- 
cipally occasion  to  the  warm  and  important  controversy  that 
ensued.  The  doctrine  of  Pascasius  amounted  in  general 
to  the  two  following  propositions.  First,  that  after  me  con- 
secration of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
nothing  remained  of  these  symbols  but  the  autwardj^urej 
under  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  and 
locaUy  present ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Jbody  of  Christ  thus 
present  in  the  eucharist  was  the  same  body  that  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin,  that  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and  was  raised 
from  the  dead.  This  new  doctrine,  and  more  especially  the 
second  proposition  now  mentioned,  excited,  as  might  T^ell 
be  expected,  the  astonishment  of  many.  Accordingly  it 
was  opposed  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  Heribald,*  and  others, 
though  they  did  not  all  refute  it  m  the  same  method,  nor 
upon  the  same  principles.     Charles  the  Bald,  upon  this 

k  See  MabUloD,  JhmaUa  Benedict,  ii.  p.  539.  An  accurate  edition  of  Badbert'a  bo^ 
li  pobliebed  by  Martene,  in  the  ixth  tome  of  his  Jhnj^a,  Collect,  veter,  ter^^P'  ^^ 
The  life  and  actions  of  this  wrong-headed  diviile  are  treated  of  at  large  by  MabUion,  m 
IkJkUkSmeior.  Ord.  BmeMei.  S«c.  it.  part  ii.  p.  126,  and  by  the  Je«iit«  i»  »« -«ce« 
SS,  Antwerp.  edL  d  xxri.  jSpriHa, 
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casion,  ordered  the  &nious  Ratramn  and  Johannes  Scotus 
to  draw  up  a  clear  and  rational  explication  of  that  impor* 
tant  doctrine  which  Radbert  seemed  to  have  so  eeregiously 
corrupted/  These  learned  divines  executed  wiu  zeal  and 
diligence  the  order^of  the  emperor.  The  treatise  of  Scotus 
perished  in  the  nuns  of  time,  but  that  of  Ratramn  is  stiU 
extant/"  and  finnished  ample  matter  of  dispute  both  in  the 
last  and  present  century/ 

XX.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  controversy.each  of  the 
And  curM  conteudlug  parties  were  almost  as  much  divided 
J^^'bI!^'  among  themselves  as  they  were  ^t  variance  with 
•^"-  their  adversaries^  Radbiert,  who  began  the  dis* 
pute  contradicts  himself  in  many  places,  departs  jrom  hb 
own  principles,  and  maintaii);^  in  one  part  or  his  book  con* 
elusions  that  be  had  disavowed  in  another.  His  principal 
adversary  Bertramn,  or  Ratramn,  seems  in  some  r^pects 
liable  to  the  same  charge ;  he  appears  to  follow  in  general 
the  doctrine  of  those,  who  deny  tnat  the  body  and  blood  q{ 
Christ  are  r<fa//y*present  in  tne  holy  sacrament,  and  to 
affirm  on  the  contrary  that  they  are  only  represented  by 
the  bread  and  wine  as  their  si^ns  or  symbols.  There  are 
however  several  passages  in  ms  book  which  seem  incon- 
sistent with  this  just  and  rational  notion  of  the  eucharist, 
or  at  least  as  susceptible  of  different  interpretations,  and 
have  therefore  men  rise  to  various  disputes.  Johsjmes 
Scotus,  whose  philosophical  genius  rendered  him  more  ai> 
curate,  and  shed  through  his  writings  that  logical  precision 
80  much  wanted,  and  so  highly  desirable  in  polemical  pro* 
ductions,  was  the  only  (fisputant  in  this  contest,  who 
expressed  his  sentiments  with  perspicuity^  method,  and 
consistency,  and  declared  plauily  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Ail  the  other  theologists  of  his  time  fluctuate  and 
waver  in  their  opinions,  express  themselves  mth  anibigui^, 
and  embrace  and  reject  the  same  tenets  at  different  times,  as 
if  they  had  no  fixed  or  permanent  principles  concerning  the 

1  For  tn  tccount  of.  Ratraoin,  or  B«rtrftinn,  tod  his  fiunoiu  book  whiek  hM  ma^  m 
much  noise  in  the  world,  (»ee  Fabricius  BibUOh,  Lot.  mtHi  avi,  torn.  i.  p.  1661. 

llCJ^  m  A  new  Enslish  tranMlatioo  of  the  book  of  Bertnunn,  prieit  and  monk  of  Otr* 
b^t  eoneeming  the  body  and  blood  qf  Jeaus  Christ  m  Ike  aaermneiUf  was  published  in 
Dublin  in  the  year  1 753  j  to  which  is  prefixed  a  rery  learned  and  judicious  Historieal 
Dissertation  concerning  this  famous  author  and  his  works,  in  which  both  an  ablf  d^ 
Tended  against  the  calumnies  and  fictions  of  the  Roman  catholfa;  writers. 

a  There  is  an  account,  but  a  partial  one,  of  this  controrersy  in  MabfiHoo's  Pr^,  od. 
Sac.  It.  part  IL  Hetudiei,  p.  tUi.  which  the  curious  reader  will  tiierefore  do  well  to  com- 
Pm  with  Bamage's  flis toire  4e  V  EgU$e^  torn.  i.  p.  909. 
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Matter  in  question.  Froni  all  ttuB  However  it  evidentlj 
ajppears,  tbit  there  was  not  as  yet  in  the  Latin  church  any 
ued  or  universally  received  opinion  coqceming  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Chnst  are  present  in 
the  euciuurist. 

xxu  The  disputants  in  this  controversy  charged  each 
dher  reciprocally  with  the  most  odious  doctrines,. wMch 
each  party  drew  by  way  of  consequences,  from  the  tenets 
Jtfaey  opposed,  a  method  of  proceeding  as  unjust  as  it  is 
common  in  all  kinds  of  debate.    Hence  arose  that  imagi- 
nary heresy,  that  upon  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  transubstantiation  in  the  eleventh  century,  was 
branded  with  the  title  of  Stercaranism^  and  of  which  the 
true  origin  was  as  fcjlows.     They  who,  embracing  the 
opinion  of  Pascasius  Radbert,  believed  that  the  Bread  and 
winiB  in  Uie  sacrament  were  substantially  changed  after  the 
consecration,  and  preserved  only  their  -external  %ure, 
drew  a  most  unjust  conclusion  from  the  opinion  of  their 
adversaries,  who  maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  preserved  their  substance,  and  that  Christ's  body 
and  blood  were  onlv  figuratively,  and  not  really  present 
in  the  eucharist    They  laUeged  that  the  doctrine  ofthe  lat- 
ter implied,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  digested  in  the 
stomacb,  and  was  tlirown  out. with  the  other  excrements. 
But  this  consequence  was  quidkly  retorted  upon  those  that 
imaged  it ;  for  they  who  denied  the  metamorphosis  of 
thebread  and  wme  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Ckist, 
charged  the  same  enormous  consequence  upon  their  anta- 
gonists who  belieired  this  transmutation ;  and  the  chaise 
was  much  more  applicable  certainly  to  the  latter  than  to 
the  former.    The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  neither 
truly  applicable  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other,  and  their  mu- 
tual reproaches,  most  wretchedly  founded,  show  rather  a 
spirit  of  invective,  than  a  zeal  for  the  truth.    Hie  charge 
of  stercoranism  is  but  a  malignant  faivention ;  it  can  never, 
without  the  most  absurd  impudence,  be  brought  agamst 
those  who  deny  the  transmutation  of  the  bfead  into  the 
body  of  Christ ;  it  may  mdeed  be  chained  upon  such  as 
allow  of  tins  transmutation,  though  it  be  a  consequence  that 
none  of  ihem,who  werenot  frenetic^did  perhaps  ever  avow.* 

•  Fot  u  •MMal  of  tlio  SefrvoTMiilf ,  Me  MalMB0l^  A«/ ctf  S««^  ^ 
ay.  SI.    J.  BMBiige.  Hi>t>ir<  d*  VE/^  torn.  L  p.  gsft  and  >  Treatwe  of  ttie  Uun^ 
Br.  rftiff)  inrirfbhofll  At  INblttgin  in.  1750. 
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xxii.  While  this  controversy  was  at  its  gre^sest  hdtg^ 
The  «Mrtro.  another  of  a  quite  different  kind,  and  of  much 
."^^JS^mw  more  importance  arose,  whose  unhappy  conse- 
JTon^foiTby'  quences  are  yet  felt  in  the  reformea  churches. 
6ode«:haieot   rj.j^^  subjcct  of  thls  ncw  cootcst  was  thie  doctrine 
of  predestination  and  divine  grace,  and  its  rise,  is  uniyer- 
saliy  attributed  to  Godeschalcus,  an  illustrious  Saxon,  who 
had  entered  involuntarily  into  the  monastic  order  in  the 
convent  of  Fulda,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Orbais,  in  the  diocess  of  Soissons,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  theological  studies  with  great  assiduity,  but  also 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  sounding  the  deepest  mysteries, 
and  of  being  wise  above  what  is  written.    This  eminent 
ecclesiastic,  upon  his  return  from  Rome,  in  the  year  847, 
took  up  his  lodging  for  some  time  with  count  Eberald,  one 
of  the  nrst  noblemen  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Lothaire, 
where  he  discoursed  largely  concerning  the  intricate  doc- 
trine of  predestination  in  presence  of  Nothingus,  bishop  of 
Verona,  and  maintained  that  God,  from  all  eternity,  nad 
preordained  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  others  to  ever- 
lasting punishment  and  misery.    Rabanus  Maurus,  who 
was  by  no  means  his  friend,  beii^  mformed  of  his  propa- 
gating this  doctrine,  opposed  him  with  all  his  might.     To 
render  his  opposition  more  successful,  he  began  by  repre- 
senting Godeschalcus  as  a  corrupter  of  the  true  re%ion, 
and  a  forger  of  monstrous  heresies,  in  some  letters  ad- 
dressed to  count  Eberald,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Verona. 
And  when  the  accused  monk  came  from  Italy  into  Grermany 
to  justify  himself  against  these  clamours,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose appeared  at  Mentz,  of  which  Rabanus  his  accuser  was 
archbishop,  he  was  condemned  in  a  council  assembled  by 
the  latter  in  that  city,  a.  d.  848,  and  sent  from  thence  to 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  whose  diocess  he  had 
received  the  order  of  priesthood.     Hincmar,  who  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  Rabanus,  assembled  a  council  at 
Quiercy,  a,  d.  849,  in  which  Godeschalcus  was  condemned 
a*  second  time,  and  was  also  treated  in  a  mimner  equally 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  dictates 
of  hiunanity.     Because  he  was  firm  in  niaintaining.  his. 
doctrine,  which  he  affirmed,  and  indeed  with  truth,  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  the  imperious  Hincmar  de- 
>  graded  him  from  the. priesthood,  and  ivas  so  barbarous  as 
to  order  him  to  be  whipped  with  the  utmost  seveiiQr,  until 
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the  force  ^  his  pftitf  ovApowering  his  constancy,  obliged 
him»  according  to  the  commands  of  his  reverend  execu- 
tioners, to  bum  with  his  own  hands  the  justification  of  his 
opinions  which  he  had  presented  to  the  council  of  Mentz. 
After  these  barbarous,  proceedings,  the  unfortunate  monk 
was  cast  into  prison  in  the  mouastiuy  t^f  Haiitvilliers, 
where  he  ended  his  misery  and  his  days  in  the  yeaf  868, 
or  the  year  following,  maintaining  with  his  last  breath  the 
doctrine  for  wliich  tie  had  suffered. 

xxiit.  While  Godeschalcus  lay  in  prison,  his  doctrine 
gained  him  followers,  his  sufferings  excited  com-  The  hbiorr  of 
passion,  and  both  together  produced  a  considera-  """  "■"*'- 
ole  schism  in  the  Latin  church.  Ratramn,.monk  of  Cor- 
bey,  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  Loup,  or  Lupus,  ab- 
bot of  Ferrieres,  Florus,  deacon  of  Lyons,  Remi,  archbi- 
shop of  die  same  city,  with. his  whole  church,  all  these 
eminent  and  iUostrious  ecclesiastics,  with  many  others 
whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention,  pleaded  with  the  utp 
most  zeal  and  vehemence,  both  in  tneir  writings  and  in 
their  discourse,  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  monk,  and  of  his 
condemned  opinions.  Some  indeed  confined  themselves 
principally  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  conduct ;  while 
others  went  farther,  and  employed  all  their  zeal,  and  all. 
their  labour  in  the  vindication  of  his  doctrine.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  question  were  Hincmar,  his  unrighteous 
judge,  Amalarius,  the  celebrated  Johannes  Scotus,  and 
others,  who  all  maintained  that  Godeschalcus  and  his.opi- 
nioas  had  received  the  treatment  they  deserved.  As  tne 
spirit  of  controversy  ran  high  between  these  contendiug 
parties,  and  grew  more  vehement  from  day  to  day,  Charles 
the  Bald  summoned  a  new  council  or  synod,  wmch  met  at 
Quiercy,  a.  d.  8S3,  in  which,  by  the  credit  and  influence  of 
Hincmar,the  decrees  of  the  formercouncil  were  confirmed, 
and  of  consequence  Godeschalcus  again  condemned.  But 
the  decrees  of  this  council  were  declared  null,  and  deci- 
sions of  a  different  kind,  by  which  Godeschalcus  and  his 
doctrine  were  vindicated  and  defended,  were  substituted 
in  theur  place  in  a  council  assembled  at  Valence  in  Dauphi- 
ny,  A.  D.  855.  This  council  was  composed  of  the  clergy 
of  three  provinces,  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  with  Rettu, 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  at  their  head,  audits  decrees  were 
confirmed,  in  the  year  859,  by  the  council  of  Langres,  in 
which  the  same  clergy  were  assembled,  and  in  800^  by  the 
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coraicO  of  Tousi,  in  which  die  hiriiftps  of  fMrrteen  pro- 
vinces  supported  the  cause  of  thepersecutedmonk,  whose 
death  dimmished  considerably  the  heat  of  this  intricate 
controversy,'' 

-  xxrv.  If  we  attend  to  the  merita  of  this  cause,  we  shall 
wiHit  jadf.  find  that  the  debate  subsists  still  in  all  its  fore^, 
£S*J'!Ei"*  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Godeschalcus  has  in  our 
c«i.tr..»er.j,     ^y^  jj^jj^  j^l^l^  dcfcndcrs  and  powerful  adversa- 
ries. He  undoubtedly  maintained  a  twofold  predestination, 
one  to  everlasting  life,  and  the  other  to  eternal  de&th.  He 
held  also,  **  that  God  did  not  desire  or  will  the  salvation  of 
all  mankind,  but  that  of  the  elect  only  ;  and  that  Christ  did 
not.^uffer  death  for  the  whole  human  race,  but  for  that  part 
of  it  only  whom  God  has  .predestinated  to  eternal  salva-  ' 
tion."  These  decisions,  which  carry  a  severe^and  rigorous 
aspect,  are  softly  and  favourably  interpreted  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Godeschalcus.  They  deny,  for  example,  thattheir 
leader  represents  God  ^apredesHnoHng  to  a  necessafT 
course  of  miquity,  those  whom  he  has  previously /Tr^cf^^flf- 
fMted  to  etenial  misery ;  and  according  to  them  the  doc- 
trine of  Godeschalcus  amounts  to  no  more  than  this ;  <<  that 
God  has  from  all  etemitr  doomed  to  everlasting  .misery 
such  as  he  foresaw  would  ^o  on  impenitent  in  a  sinful 
course,  and  has  decreed  ttieir  ruin  in  consequence  of 
th^  sins  freely  committed  and  eternally  foreseen ;  that  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  mercy  t>f  God,  and  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  extend  indeed  only  tothe  elect,  and  are  made  good 
to  them  alone  ;  though  this  mercy  and  these  sufferings, 
considered  in  themselves,  belong  equally  to  all  mankind.'* 
.But  this  contradictory  jargon  dicbiotsatisfjrthe  adversaries 
cf  the  predestinarian  monk ;  they  maintained,  on  the  con- 
trary,that  under  ambiguous  terms  and  perplexed  sentences, 
Grodeschalcus  had  concealed  the  most  enormous  errors, 
propagating  it  assiduously  as  an  article  of  faith,  **  that  God 
had  not  only  by  an  original  decree  predestinated  one  part 
of  mankind  to  eternal  danmation,  out  had  also  pusned 
them  on  b^  an  irresistible  necessity,  by  apropeUent  force, 
to  those  crimes  and  transgressions  wnich  were  proper  to 


]^9«^des  tlw  common  writort  who  tpbak  of  thii  oontroTefij^  the  cmrkws  mdar  wiS 
<Io  well  to  consult  the  more  learned  end  impartitl  acconnta  he  will  find  of  it  in  Ceiar 
Egasse  de  Bowlay's  HM,  Atad,  PaHr,  torn.  i.  p.  17S.  lUhiitoD,  Pr^f.  9d  8ae.  Ir,  Be- 
n«M.  pvtii.  p.  47.  But.  IMerwtn  d»  la  Fnmc9,itm.  ▼.  p.  9M.  Utiorii  iMwte 
Goiesehakki,  Honooia*  16et,  in  8to.  et  DubUni  1661.  in  4to.  Gerhard.  Joh.  Vonii  JSEMeria 
Pekigian*,  Hb.  ▼».  cap.  h.  And  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  mVk^,  LaHn,  i0#iSi  «f^  torn.  Hf. 
,p.  210. 
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render  that  damnation  jusf^  Without  determining  any 
thUig  «poD  such  an  intricate  and  incomprehensible  siubject, 
with  respect  to  which  silence  is  the  truest  wisdom,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  private  quarrels,  and  mutual  hatred, 
that  prevailed  between  Rabanus  Maurus  and  Grodeschal- 
cus,  were  the  real  source  of  the  [iredestinarian  controversy, 
and  of  all  the  calamities  in  which  it  involved  that  unfoi:- 
tunate  monk. 

XXV.  Another,  though  less  important  controversy  arose 
about  this  time,  concerning  the  concluding  words  m^^camr  and 
of  a  very  ancient  hymn,  which  runs  thus :  2>,  St^^Jf^ 
trina  Deitas  unaque^  pdiscimusj  which  may  be  thus  ;!:S£l*iJ£!L 
translated,  O  God,  who  art  three^  and  at  the  same  '^^ 
tin^  but  one,  we  beseech  thee,  &c,  Hincmar  wisely  ph>- 
hibited  die  singing  these  words  in  the  churches  thatwene 
under  Ins  jurisdiction,  from  a  persuasion  that  they  tended 
to  introduce  into  the  winds  of  the  multitude  notions  incon- 
sistent witii  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  Suprente  Being, 
and  might  lead  them  to  imagine  that  there  were  three  Gods. 
But  the  Benedictine  monks  refiised  to  obey  this  mandate, 
;uid  Bertram,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  that 
order,  wrote  a  lai^e  book  to  prove  the  expression  irina 
DeitaSf  or  threefom  Deity,  orthodox,  from  the  authority  of 
fathers,  which  was  esteemed  the  only  criterion  of  truth  in 
ttiese  miserable  times.  Grodeschdlcus,  who  now  laid  in  pri- 
son, heard  of  this  dispute,  entered  warmly  into  it,  and  m  a 

q  The  cause  of  Godeschaleiu  has  been  veiy  leaniedW  defended  bj  the  celebrated 
Maguia,  whe  published  also  a  nduable  edition  which  is  yet  extant,  of  all  tlip  trea- 
tises that  weic  composed  on  both  sides  of  this  intricate  controTorsy^  This  huterteting 
collection,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1^50,  in  two  Tolumes  4to.  bears  the 
Ibilowing  title ;  VeUram  mudarum  pi  Mas  Aseitto  tU  PrtdesfUuOlme  el  (h-atU  wenpu^ 
mmt,  O^ra  ei  ISrmgnunUf  cinn  Hiaima  f ^mtna  JV^efisns.  Cardinal  Noris  maintabied 
also  the  cause  of  Uie  Predestinarian  muok  with  more  breTity  but  less  moderation  than 
Ifaguin.  Hiis  brief  vlndicatian  may  be  seen  in  the  iSyaopsis  HMorte  GodeaekaUhmm^ 
whkh  is  inserted  in  the  fourth  Tolume  of  the  works  of  that  cardinal,  p.  677.  AU  the 
Benedktlnesy  Jansenists,  and  Au|^i»tiue  monks  maintain,  almost  without  exception,  that 
CMeschalcus  was  most  .unjustly  persecuted  and  oppressed  by  Rabanus -Maurus.  The 
Jesuits  are  of  a  different  opinion  j  they  assert  in  eeneral,  and  Louis  Cellot,  one  of  their 
order,  has  in  a  more  particular  nfanner  laboured  to  demonstrate  in  his  mtUrria  GodU' 
Md  PndiuimaUonii9f  published  at  Paris  in  1655,  that  the  monk  in  question  was  justly 
condemned  and  deservedly  punished. 

k  r  The  parents  of  Godeschalcus  consecrated  him  to  God,  by  dcTotmg  him  fVom  his 
mftncy^  as  was  the  custom  of  the  times,  to  the  monastic  life  in  the  monastery  of  Fuldfa. 
The  young  monk  howcTcr  being  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  seemed  much  disposed  to 
abandon  his  retreat,  to  shake  off  his  reiigioos  fetters,  and  return  again  Into  society ;  but 
he  was  prevented  from  the  execution  of  thia  purpose  by  Babanus  Maunis,  who  kept  him 
against  hia  will  In  his  awMiMtie  bonds.  He  nee  a  rioltnt  contest  arose  between  these  two 
eeelesiastiesy  In  which  Lewis  the  Meek  was  obliged  to  interpeea,  and  hence  the  Airiout 
diqMtka  coaeamiag  piedastinaAieB  andgraoe.  See  Gmlnritf  JMc^M.  Csnf.  tx.c.  to. 
MabiBon,«AifM<.  BamL  torn.  u.  ed  A,  889,  p.  523.  « 
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laboured  dissertation  supported  the  cause  of  his  Benedictine 
brethren,  on  which  |iccount  Hincmai:  accused  himof  Tlithe- 
ism,  and  drew  up  a  treatise  to  prove  the  charge,  and  to  re- 
fate  that  impious  and  enormous  heresy.  This  controversy 
however  was  but  of  a  short  duration,  and  the  exceptionable 
passage  of  the  hynm  in  question  maintained  its  credit,  not^ 
withstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Hincmar,  and  continuedi  as 
before,  to  be  sung  in  the  churches.' 
'  XXVI.  A  vain  curiosity,  and  not  any  design  of  promoting 
usefal  khowle(%e  and  true  pie^,  was  the  main 
orwiiSr^  source  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  controversies 
^^mISs;?*'  Ihat  were  carried  on  in  this  century..  And  it  was 
^.  more  especially  this  idle  curiosity,  carried  to  an 

indecent  and  inost  extravagant  len^h,  that  ^ve  ris6  to  the 
contrdversy  concerning  the  mannerm  wluch  Christ  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin,  which  began  in  Germany,  and  made  its  way 
from  thence  into  France.  Certain  Germans  maintainea, 
that  Jesus  proceeded  from  his  mother's  womb  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  those  general  and  uniform  laws  of  na- 
ture thait  regulate  the  birm  of  the  human  species;  which 
ofHiiion  was  no  sooner  known  in  France  than  it  was* 
warmly  opposed  by  the  famous  Ratrjimn,  who  wrote  a 
book  expressly  to  prove  that  Christ  entered  into  the  world 
in  the  very  same  way  with  other  mortals,  and  that  his  vir- 
gin mother  bare  him,  as  other  women  bring  forth  their  off- 
spring. Pascasius  Radbert,  i^ho  was  constantly  employed 
eidier  in  inventing  or  patronizing  the  most  extravagant  £ui« 
cies,  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  German  doctors,  and  com- 
posed an  elaborate -treatise  to  prove  that  Christ  was  bom 
without  his  mother's  womb  being  opened,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  came  into  the  chamber  where  his  disciples  were 
assembled  after  his  resurrection,  though  the  door  was  shut. 
He  also  charged  those  who  held  the  opinion  of  Ratramn 
with  denying  the  virginity  of  Mary.  Tnis  fruitless  dispute 
was  soon  hushed,  and  gave  place  to  controversies  or  su- 
perior moment.* 
xxyii.  Of  all  the  controversies  that  divided  Christians  in 
this  century,  the  most  interesting,  though  at  the 
c^r^'bt!"'  same  time  the  most  lamentable,  was  that  which 

8  There  ii  ad  eccooot  of  thii  contreTeny  given  by  the  writen  of  the  life,  actionsi  and 
doctrines  of  Godeschalcos. 

t  See  Lucas  Dacherius,  his  SMUffmrn  vderum  Ser^imr.  torn.  i.  p.  396.  Mahaion^ 
JV(^.  ad  80te.  iy.  BmtdUt  pan  if.  p.  61.  ... 
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occasioned  the  fetal  schism  between  the  Greek  q!SSJ^ 
and  Latin  churches.  A  vindictive  and  jealous  ^'^."^^t 
spirit  of  animosity  and  contention  had  for  a  long  **^*'»^"^ 
tame  prevailed  between  the  bishop^  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  had  sometimes  broke  out  into  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  rage.  The  ambition  and  fury  of  these  contendmg 
prelates  ctcw  still  more  keen  and  vehement  about  the  time 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
seconded  by  the  power  and  authon^  of  the  emperors, 
withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  many 
provinces  over  which  thev  had  hitherto  exercised  a  spi- 
ritual dominion."  But  in  this  century  they  arose  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  and  broke  forth  into  a  most  dreadful  flame, 
in  the  year  858,''  when  the  learned  Photius  was  chosen  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  by  the  emperor  Michael,  in  the 
place  of  Ignatius,  whom  that  prince  drove  from  his  see  and 
^ent  into  exile.  JPor  this  violent  proceeding,  though  it  was 
justified  and  applauded  by  a  council  assembled  at  Constan- 
fmople  m  the  year  861,  was  far  from  being  attended  witb 
a^^eneral  approbation.  Ignatius  appealed  from  this  coun- 
cil to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicolas  I.  who  espoused  his  in- 
terests, and  in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome,  a.  d.  862, 
excommunicated  Photius  as  unlawfully  elected,  and  his 
abettors  for  having  been  concerned  in  such  an  unrighteous 
cause.  The  new  patriarch  however  was  so  far  from  being 
terrified  or  dejected  by  this  excommunication,  that  he  re- 
turned the  compliment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  in  a 
council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  866,  hb 
declared  Nicholas  unworthy  both  of  the  place  he  held  m 
the  church,  and  also  of  being  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  Christians. 

xxviir.  The  Roman  pontiff  alleged  a  specious  pretext  for 
his  appearing  in  this  matter  with  such  violence,  and  ex- 
citing such  unhappy  commotions  in  the  church.  This  pre- 
text was  the  innocence  of  Ignatius,  whom,  upon  an  accu- 
sation of  treason,  whether  true  or  false,  the  emperor  had 
degraded  from  his  patriarchal  dignity.  This  however  was 
but  a  mere  pretext ;  ambition  and  mterest  were  the  true, 
though  secret  springs,  that  directed  the  motions  of  Nicolas, 
who  would  have  borne  witii  patience,  nay,  beheld  witii  in- 

u  See  Giannone,  BUMre  ie  Jfaples,  torn.  i.  p.  636,  646.  Petr.  de  Mareai  De  eoneor- 
dieMMnMi«liiii|MHi,tib.i.eap.i.T.6.    Le  QiiieD,  OHeiM  CArislfaniff,  ton.  i.  p^ 

DJ*  w  In  the  original  there  standi  858,  but  as  this  is  probably  an  error  of  tll6  fMii 
(he  translator  has  taken  tiie  liberty  to  cornet  it  Ib  the  text. 
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difference  the  unjust  sufferings  of  Ignatius,  could  he  but 
have  recovered  from  the  Greeks  the  provinces  of  lUyricum, 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Acbaia,  Thessaly,  and  Sicily,  which 
the  emperor  and  Photius  had  removed  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Before  he  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  Ignatius,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople to  demand  the  restitution  of  these  provinces ;  but  his 
demand  was  rejected  with  contempt.  And  hence,  under 
pretence  of  avenging  the  injuries  committed  against  Igna- 
tius, he  indulged  without  restraint  his  own  private  resent- 
ment, and  thus  covered  with  the  mask  of  justice  the  fury 
of  disappointed  ambition  and  avarice. 

XXIX.  While  things  were  in  this  troubled  state,  and  the 
flame  of  controversy  was  growing  more  violent 

toTSJliSfuV  from  day  to  day,  Basilius  me  Macedonian,  who, 
15;  "pfcuoSi'  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  had  paved  his 
ctegmded.  y^^y  J.Q  ^j^^  imperial  throne,  calmed  at  once  these 
tumults,  and  restored  peace  to  the  church,  by  recalling  Ig- 
natius from  exile  to  the  high  station  from  which  he  had 
been  degraded,  and  by  confining  Photius  in  a  monastery. 
This  imperial  act  of  authority  was  solemnly  approved  and 
confirmed  by  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the 
year  869,  in  which  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Adrian 
ll.  had  great  influence,  and  were  treated  with  the  highest 
marks  of  distinction.*  The  Latins  acknowledged  this  as- 
sembly as  the  eighth  mcumenical  council,  and  m  it  the  re- 
ligious contests  between  them  and  the  Greeks  were  con- 
cmded,  or  at  least  hushed  and  susjpended.  But  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the 
limits  of  their  ghostly  empire,  and  particularly  their  juris- 
diction in  Bulgaria,  still  subsisted ;  nor  could  all  the  efforts 
of  papal  ambition  engage  either  Ignatius  or  the  emperor  to 
give  up  Bulgaria,  or  any  other  province  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

XXX.  The  contest  that  had  arisen  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  concerning  the  elevation  of  Photius,  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  and  effectual  remedy* 
But  the  haughty  and  ambitious  spirit  of  this  learned  and 
ingenious  patriarch,  fed  the  flame  of  discord  instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing it,  and  unhappily  perpetuated  the  troubles  and 
divisions  of  the  Christian  church.  In  the  year  866,  he 
added  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  the  province  of  Bulga- 

X  The  writen  on  both  aides  of  this  eoiitroyersy,  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  ]ii» 
JBMwtft  Gr^cO)  toL  it.  c.  xutSi.  p.  372. 
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ria,  with  which  the  pontiff  Nicolas  had  formed  the  design 
of  auementing  his  own  spiritual  dominions,  and  was  most 
bitteny  provoked  at  missing  his  aim.  Photius  went  yet 
farther,  and  entered  into  measures  every  way  unworthy  of 
his  character  and  station  ;  for  he  not  only  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  oriental  patriarchs  to  engage  them  to  espouse 
his  private  cause,  As  the  public  and  momentous  cause  of 
the  church,  but  drew  up  a  most  violent  charge  of  heresy 
against  the  Roman  bishops,  who  had  been  sent  among  the 
newly  converted  Bulgarians,  and  against  the  churcn  of 
Rome  in  general.  The  articles  of  corrupt  doctrine,  or 
heresy,  which  this  imperious  and  exasperated  prelate 
brought  against  the  Romans  were  as  follows.  First,  that 
they  fasted  on  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
Secondly,  that  in  the  first  week  of  Lent,  they  permitted 
the  use  of  mUk  and  cheese*  Thirdly,  that  they  prohibited 
their  priests  to  marry,  and  separated  from  their  wives  such 
as  were  married,  when  they  went  into  orders/  Fourthly,  ^ 
that  they  maintained  that  the  bishops  alone  were  autho- 
rized to  anoint  with  the  holy  chrism  baptized  persons,  and 
that  they,  of  consequence,  who  had  been  anointed  by  pres- 
byters, were  obliged  to  receive  that  unction  a  second  time 
from  the  hand  of  a  bishop.  Lastly,  that  they  had  addte- 
rated  the  symbol  or  creed  of  Constantinople,  by  addmg  to 
itthe  word^/io^u^,  i.  e.  and  from  the  Son,  and  were  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  prpceed  from 
the  Father  only,  but  also  from  the  Son/  Nicolas  1.  find- 
ins  the  Roman  church  thus  attacked,  sent  the  articles  of 
this  accusation  to  Hincmar  and  the  other  GaUican  bishops 
in  the  year  867,  desiring  them  to  assemble  their  respective 
suffragans  in  order  to  examine  and  answer  the  reproach  of 
Photius.  Pursuant  to  this  exhortation  of  the  pontiff,  Odo, 
Aeneas,  and  Ado,  bishops  of  Beauvais,  Paris,  and  Vienne, 

Y  Photius  attr9>tttes  to  this  forced  and  unnatund  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  multi- 
tade  of  children  whose  fathers  were  unknowD.  BemarkabTe  to  this  .purpose  is  the 
foDowing  passage  from  a  book  of  Alrarus  Delagios,  bishop  of  Sylva,  io  Portugal,  De 
Pimutu  Eedeiim  ;  **  It  were  to  be  wished,"  says  he,  ''  that  the  eleigy  had  noTer  TOwed 
chastity,  especially  the  clei^  of  Spain,  where  the  sons  of  the  laity  are  not  much  more 
numerous  than  the  sons  of  the  clergy.'' 

z  See  the  letter  of  Photius  in  the  collection  published  by  bishop  Montague,  N.  ii.  p. 
47.  Other  writers  mention  ten  heads  of  accusation  brought  against  Photius,  but  sudi 
do  not  distinguish  between  the  first  and  second  controTersy  that  arose  between  the 
Gfoelcs  and  Latins,  and  they  add  to  the  articles,  with  which  this  patriarch  was  chai|fed» 
fhose  that  were  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Michael  Cenilarius.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
epistle  of  Photius,  whieh  relates  only  to  the  first  controrersy,  and  is  the  only  criterion 
by  which  we  ought  to  judse  of  it,  there  are  no  more  heads  of  accusation  than  the  Art 
which  we  hare  enumerated  in  the  text 
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as  also  the  celebrated  Ratramn^stepped  forth  gallantly  into 
the  field  of  controversy  against  the  Greeks,  answered  one 
by  one  the  accusations  of  Photius,and  employed  the  whole 
force  of  their  erudition  and  zeal  in  maintaining  the  cause 
Qf  the  Latin  churches/ 

XXXI.  Upon  the  death  of  Ignatius,  which  happened  in 
RMtored  to  thc  ycar  878,  the  emperor  took  Photms  into  fa« 
bbiee.  vour,  and  placed  him  again  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  church  in  the  patriarchal  cugnity  from  whence  he 
had  fallen.  This  restoration  of  the  degraded  patriarch 
was  agreed  toby  the  Roman  pontiff,  John  VIII.  upon  con- 
dition however  that  Photius  would  permit  the  Bulgarians 
to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
latter  promised  to  satisfy  in  this  the  demands  of  the  pon- 
tiff, to  which  the  emperor  also  seemed  to  consent  ;^  and 
hence  it  was  that  John  VIII.  sent  legates  to  the  council 
which  was  held  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  879,  by  whom  ha 
declared  his  approbation  of  the  acts  of  that  assembly,  and 
acknowledged  JPhotius  as  his  brother  in  Christ.  The  pro- 
mises however  of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  were  far 
from  being  accomplished ;  for  after  this  council,  the  former^ 
most  probably  by  the  advice,  or  at  least  with  the  consent 
of  the  latter,  refused  to  transfer  the  province  of  Bulgaria 
to  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
refusal  was  founded  upon  most  weighty  and  important 
reasons.  The  pontiff,  notwithstandmg,  was  highly  irri- 
tated at  this  disappointment,  and  sent  Marinus  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  character  of  legate,  to  declare  that  he 
had  changed  his  mind  concerning  Photius,  and  that  he 
entirely  approved  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  that 
had  been  iformerly  given  against  him.  The  legate,  upon 
delivering  this  disagreeable  message,  was  cast  mto  prison 
by  the  emperor,  but  was  afterward  set  free ;  and  being 
raised  to  the  pontificate  upon  the  death  of  John  VIII.  re- 
called the  remembrance  of  this  injurious  treatment,  and 
levelled  a  new  sentence  of  condemnation  against  Photiusu 

x^ii.  This  sentence  was  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
haughty  patriarch ;  but  about  six  years  after  this  period^ 
he  experienced  anew  the  fraj^ty  of  sublunary  grandeur 
and  elevation,  by  a  fall  which  concluded  his  prosperous 
4ays^    For  in  the  year  886,  Leo,  sumamed  the  Pnilosov 


a  MabilloQ,  IV«/.  ad  8me.  iv.  Bemed.  part  it  p.  65. 
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ph^,  the  ^onaiid  8u<?ciBssorof  Basitius,  deposed  him  from 
ttie  patriarchal  see,  and  confined  him  in  an  Armenian 
mpnasteryf  where  he  died  in  the  year  891.  The  death  of 
Photitls,  who  was  the  only  author  of  the  schisms  that  divided 
die  Greeks  and  Latins,  might  have  been  an  occasion 
of  removing  these  unhappy  contests,  and  of  restoring  peace 
and  concord  in  the  church,  if  the  Roman  pontiff^  had  not 
been  regardless  of  the  demands  of  equity,  as  well  as  of  the 
duty  of  Christian  moderation.  But  these  imuerious  lords 
of  the  church  indulged  their  vindictive  zeal  beyond  all 
measure,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
defi;nuiation  of  all  the  priests  and  bishops,  who  had  been 
ordained  by  Photius.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand» 
were  shocked  at  the  arrogance  of  these  unjust  pretensions, 
and  would  not  submit  to  them  on  any  conditions.  Hence 
^  spirit  of  resentment  and  irritation  renewed  the  spirit  of 
dispute  which  had  been  happily  declining ;  religious,  aa 
well  as  civil  contests  were  a^ain  set  on  foot ;  new  contro- 
versies were  added  to  the  oM,  until  the  fatal  schism  took 
place,  which  produced  a  lasting  and  total  separation  be? 
tween  the  Greek  and  Latin  church. 


CHAPTUR  IV. 

COKCEIUfINO  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS 

CENTURY. 

!•  That  i^elmous  rites  and  ceremonies  were  multiplied 
from  day  to.  day,  appears  evidently  from  the 
labours  of  those  writers  who  began  m  this  cen-  S!!^!^' 
tury  to  explain  to  the  ipiorant  multitude  their  ,%  riiSl".^ 
(Higin,  theur  nature,  and  the  purposes  they  served;  ^w^^in 
for  the  multiplicity  alone  at  these  religious  rites  ^  "^"^ 
could  render  the  expKcation  of  them  necessary.    Johannes 
Scotus,  Anj^elome,  Uemi^  or  Remi^pus,  bishop  of  Auxere^ 
and  Walafridus  StnJ>o,  were  the  pnncipal  authors  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  species  of  sacred  hterature, 
to  whom  we  may  add  Amalarius,  many  of  whose  explana- 
tions were  however  refuted  by  Agobard  and  Floras,  xheir 
^orit8  are  j^enerally  entitled  De  OjgkUs  Divmh,  for  in  the 
ftyla  of  this  age  religious  ceremomes  were  called  by  that 
name.    The  uibours  of  these  pious  and  learqed  men  in 
ilhistrating  the  ritual  were  undoubtedly  undertaken  with 
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good  intentions ;  hut  their  utility  may  be  well  called  into 
question ;  and  it  would  be  bold  to  affirm  that  they  were 
not  as  prejudicial  to  the  church  in  some  respects,  as  they 
mi^ht  oe  advantageous  to  it  in  others.    Their   t>ooks 
afiorded,  indeed,  a  certain  sort  of  spiritual  nourishment 
to  the  minds  of  Christians  in  their  attendance  upon  public 
worship ;  but  this  nourishment  was  both  coarse  and  un- 
wholesome.   The  reasons  alleged  for  the  ceremonies  in 
vogue  at  this  time  in  the  church,  and  the  purposes  they 
were  supposed  to  answer,  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  only 
far  fetched,   childish,  and  ridiculous,  but  also  bore  the 
strongest  marks  of  forgery  and  fiction.    It  is  also  farther 
observable,  that  these  illustrations  not  only  encouraged, 
but  augmented  prodigiously,  and  that  to  the  detriment  of 
real  piety,  the  veneration  and  zeal  of  the  multitude  for 
external  rites  and  ceremonies.    For  who  would  dare  to 
refuse  their  admiration  and  reverence  to  institutions,  which 
they  were  taught  to  consider  as  full  of  the  most  mysterious 
wisdom,  and  founded  upon  the  most  pious  and  affecting 
reasons  ? 
II.  It  would  be  endless  to  enter  into  an  exact  enumera* 
tion  of  tha  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
tS^a£    were  now  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  and  of 
'*•*  which  some  were  adopted  by  the  whole  body  of 

Christians,  and  others  only  by  certain  churches.  We  shall 
therefore  dismiss  this  matter  with  the  general  account 
which  follows,  and  point  out  in  the  notes  me  sources  from 
whence  the  curious  reader  may  derive  a  more  particular 
knowledge  of  the  absurdities  of  this  superstitious  age.  The 
carcasses  of  the  saints  transported  from  foreign  countries, 
or  discovered  at  home  by  the  industry  and  diligence  of 

Sious  or  designing  priests,  not  only  obliged  the  rulers  of 
le  church  to  augment  the  number  of  festivals  or  holy- 
days  already  estaolished,  but  also  to  diversify  the  ceremo- 
nies in  such  a  manner,  that  each  saint  might*  have  his 
peculiar  worship.  And  as  the  authority  and  credit  of  the 
cleigy  depended  much  upon  the  high  notion  which  was 

generally  entertained  of  the  virtue  and  merit  of  the  saints 
ley  had  canonized^  and  presented  to  the  multitude  as 
objects  of  religious  veneration,  it  was  necessary  to  amuse 
and  surprise  the  people  by  a  variety  of  pompous  and  striking 
ceremonies,  by  images  and  such  like  inventions,  in  order 
to  keep  up  and  nourish  their  stupid  admiration  for  the 
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saintly  tiibe.  Hence  the  splendour  and  magnificence  that 
were  lavished  upon  the  churches  in  this  century,  and  the 
prodigious  numoer  of  costly  pictures  and  images  with 
which  they  were  adorned ;  hence  the  stately  altars,  which 
were  enriched  with  the  noblest  inventions  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  illuminated  with  innumerable  tapers  at  noon- 
day ;  hence  the  multitude  of  processions,  the  gorgeous  and 
splendid  garments  of  the  priests,  and  the  masses  that  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  tne  saints.""  Amon^  other  novel- 
ties, the  feast  of  all  saints  was  added  in  this  century,  by 
Greffoiy  IV,  to  the  Latin  calendar  ;'*  and  the  festival  of  SU 
Michael,  which  had  been  long  kept  with  the  greatest  marks 
of  devotion  and  respect,  by  the  onentals  and  Italians,  began 
now  to  be  observed  more  zealously  and  imiversally  among 
the  Latin  Christians/ 

III.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  solemn  acts  of  religious  wor- 
ship that  superst^on  reigned  with  an  unlimited 
sway ;  its  iunuence  extended  even  to  the  affairs  of  to.?"£S2  h" 
private  life,  and  was  observable  in  the  civil  trans-  TZlHiuS^^ 
actions  of  men,  particularly  among  tibe  Latin  *'*'"*  "*^' 
Christians,  who  retained,  with  more  obstinacy  than  the 
Greeks,  a  multitude  of  customs,  which  derived  their  origim 
from  the  sacred  rites  of  Paganism.  The  barbarous  nations, 
which  were  converted  to  Christianity,  could  not  support 
tiie  thoughts  of  abandoning  altogether  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors,  however  inconsistent  they  might  be 
with  the  indispensable  demands  of  the  gospel ;  nay,  they 

§ersuaded,  on  the  contrary,  the  Christians  among  whom 
ley  lived,  to  imitate  their  extravagant  superstition  in  this 
respect.  And  this  was  the  true  and  original  source  of  those 
baroarous  institutions  that  prevailed  among  the  Latins, 
during  this  and  the  following  century,  such  as  the  various 
methods  by  which  it  was  usual  for  persons  accused  to 
prove  their  innocence  in  doubtful  cases,  either  by  the  trial 
of  cold  water/  by  single  combat,^^  by  the  fire  ordeal,*"  and 

c  See  Jo.  Fechtii  lAber  Smgidaris  d«  Miasis  in  konorim  Smutortm. 

d  See  Mabillon,  De  re  D^jthpudua^  p.  537. 

e  The  bolydays,  or  festiTtJfl  of  the  saints,  w6re  as  yet  hut  few  in  number  among  the 
Latins^  as  appears  i^oa  a  poem  of  Floras,  published  by  Martene  in  the  fifth  Tolume  ef 
hU  Thuaunu  j^maioUtr,  p.  595^ 

f CJ^  f  AU  these  were  presumptuoas  attempts  to  force  the  dirioe  providence  to  declare 
itself  miraculously  in  favour  of  the  truth.  In  the  trial  of  cold  water,  ^he  person  acetued 
had  the  right  foot  and  the  left  hand  bound  together,  and  was,  in  this,  postore,  thrown 
naked  into  the  water.  If  he  sonk^  he  was  acquitted ;  but  if  he  floated  upon  the  surface, 
thb  was  considered  as  an  eridenee  of  guilt.  The  most  respectable  authon,  ancient  and 
modem,  attribute  the  iDTentioo  of  this  supeiatitious  trial  to  pope  Bogenios  II-  and  it  is 
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by  the  cross.*  It  is  no  loiter  a  question  in  our  days,  from 
whence  these  methods  of  deciding  dubious  cases  and  ac- 
cusations derived  their  origin;  sdl  agree  that  they  were 
mere  delusions  drawn  from  the  barbarous  rites  of  Pagan- 
ism ;*'  and  not  only  opposite  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 

Bomewhat  suiprising  that  Mr.  Bower  hu  taken  no  notice  of  it  in  his  history  of  that  poik* 
tiff.     Baluzitts  has  inserted  in  the  second  Tolume  of  his  Cttpitularia,  the  solemn  forms  of 

Sayer  and  protestation,  that  Eugenius  had  caused  to  be  drawn  up  as  an  introduction  to 
is  superstitious  practice,  and  Fleurr  and  Spanheim  look  upon  that  pontiff  as  Hs  first 
inTentor.  On  the  other  hand,  fhther  Le  Bnin,  a  priest  of  the  oratory,  maintains*  in  his 
HUttdre  CrUiqut  des  PraHquet  SuperaHHmaes,  torn.  ii.  p.  140,  kjc.  edit  d^Amsterdam,  that 
thit  custom  was  much  more  ancient  than  Ctigenius,  and  his  reasons  are  not  unworthy  of 
attention.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  Custom  was  condemned  and  abrogated  at  the  requeaC, 
or  rather  by  the  authority  of  Lewis  the  Meek  about  the  year  829.  It  was,  howevet,  re-* 
▼i?ed  afterward,  and  was  practised  in  the  tenth,  elerenth,  and  twelfth  centortes,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  progress  of  this  history.  For  an  account  of  the  trial  of  eoU  water.  Dr. 
Mosheim  refers  us  in  a  note,  to  Mabillon's  .ffMlecliB  teterU  avif  torn.  i.  p.  47,  and  Roye*8 
De  mittU  dmninicit,  p.  152. 

g  The  trial  by  di!eL  or  single  combat,  was  introduced  toward  the  conclusion  of  the 
fifth  century  by  Gondebaud,  king  of  the  Borgundians,  after  that  the  abuse  of  oaths  had 
occasioned  the  most  horrible  peijuries,  and  opened  a  door  to  all  sorts  of  iiynstice. 
The  dud  was  then  added  to  the  oath  by  Grondebaud ;  the  successful  combatant  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  right,  and  this  barbarous  test  of  truth  and  justice  was,  in  spite  of 
humanity  and  common  sense,  adopted  by  the  Lombards,  French,  and  Germans,  and 
derived  from  them  to  other  nations.  It  was  prohibited  first  in  the  year  d55,  in  the  thhrd 
councO  of  Valence  in  Daupbiny. 

.  The  fire  ardetU  was  practised  in  Tarious  ways.  The  accused  either  held  a  burning  b%U 
ef  Iron  in  his  hand,  or  was  obliged  to  walk  barefbot  upon  heated  ploughshares ;  whose 
number  was  increased  in  proportion  to  tiie  number  or  enormity  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
him ;  and  sometimes  a  glove  of  red  hot  iron  was  used  on  this  occasion,  as  we  see  in  U|e 
tenth  book  of  the  history  of  Denmark,  by  Saxon  the  Grammarian.  If  in  diese  trnds 
the  person  impeached  remained  unhurt,  and  discovered  no  signs  of  pain,  he  was  dis- 
charged as  innocent ;  otherwise  he  was  punished  as  guilty.  The  first  account  we  have 
of  Christians  appealing  to  this  kind  of  trial  as  a  proof  of  their  innocence,  is  that  of  Slm- 
plidus,  bishop  of  Autun,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  This  |Hrelate,  as  the  stocy 
goes,  before  his  promotion  to  the  episcopal  order,  had  married  a  wife  who  loved  him 
tenderiy,  and  who,  unwilling  to  quit  him  after  his  advancement,  continued  to  sleep  in  the 
same  chamber  with  her 'spouse.  The  sanctity  of  Simplicius  suffered,  at  least  in  the  voice 
of  fame,  by  the  constancy  of  his  wife's  affection,  and  it  was  rumoured  about  that  the  holy 
man,  though  a  bishop,  persisted,  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  matrimony.  Upon  which,  the  dame,  in  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  took  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  burning  coals,  which  she  held  in  her  clothes, 
and  applied  to  her  breast,  ivithout  the  least  hurt  to  her  person  or  damiEC  to  her  garments, 
as  the  legend  says,  and  her  example  being  followed  by  her  husband  witti  like  success,  the 
sUly  multitude  admired  the  miracle,  and  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  the  loving  pair. 
Bridus,  or  St.  Brice,  whom  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  EcdetuuHcal  Bittory  of  England^  vol.  i. 
p.  231,  represents  by  mistake  as  the  first  Christian  who  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  in 
this  way,  played  a  trick  of  much  the  same  nature  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  trial  by  the  cross  was  made  by  obli^ng  the  contending  parties  to  stretch  oat  their 
arms,  and  he  that  continued  the  longest  in  tifis  posture  gained  his  cause. 

Jo.  Loccenii  AnHquU,  Sueo  GotlSca^  fib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  riii.  p.  144.  This  barbarous 
method  of  deciding  controversies  by  Aiel  was  practised  even  by  the:  clergy.  See  Just. 
Hto.  Boemeri  Jus  Ecdes.  Protsstan&tm,  torn.  v.  p.  88. 

.  h  Petr.  Lembecius,  Renm  Hamburgh,  lib.  ii  p*.  39.  Usserii  Sj/Boge  EpitL  JBbmde. 
p.  81.  Johnson,  Lsgei  Ecdes.  BrUUannut.  Michael  de  la  Roche,  Jlfemoireff  Liter,  de  ta 
€hrande  Bretagne,  tom.  riii.  p.  391. 

i  See  Agobardos,  Contra  Jadidum  Dd,  tom.  i.  opp.  et  Contra  legem  GunddMidi,  cap. 
ix.  p.  114.  Hier.  Bignonius,  M  Jhrmulas  MartnUphij  cap.  xii.  Baluzius,  Ad  Agobardwn, 
p.  104. 

k  Strabo  tells  us  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Geogrofhy,  that  while  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
goddess  Feronia  were  celebrated  in  a  grove  not  tar  from  mount  Soraete,  several  per* 
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but  absolutely  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  true  religioiL 
The  pontiffs,  however,  and  the  inferior  clei^y,  encouraged 
these  odious  superstitions,  and  went  so  far  as  to  accompa- 
ny the  practice  of  them  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  and  other  rites,  in  order  to  give  them  a  Christian 
aspect,  anfl  to  recommend  them  to  the  veneration  and  con- 
fidence of  the  multitude* 


CHAPTER  V. 

<:0NCERKING   THE    DIVISIONS   AND   HERESIES   THAT   TROUBLED  THE  CHTTRCH 
•      DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  sects,  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  church,  subsisted  still,  wiUiout  almost  any 
change  in  their  situations  or  circumstances  that  ^'**uiil5"* 
is  worthy  of  mention.  Such  of  them  as  were  *^*''^- 
considerably  numerous,  fixed  their  settiements  beyond  the 
limits  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  empires,  and  thus  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  enemies.  The  Nestorians  more  espe- 
cially, and  the  Monophysites,  secure  under  the  protection 
of  the  Arabians,  were  extremely  industrious  in  maintaining 
their  credit,  and  also  discovered  a  warm  and  active  zeal 
in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  those  who  were 
yet  unacquamted  with  that  divine  religion.  Some  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  only  la  this  century  that 
the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians, embraced  the  sentiments  of 
the  Monophysites,  in  consequence  of  the  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  tnem  by  the  doctors  of  that  sect  who  resided  in 
Egypt  But  this  is  undoubtedly  a  wrong  account  of  the 
matter ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Abyssinians,  who  were 
accustomed  to  receive  their  spiritual  guide  from  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  commenced  Monophysites  in  the  seventn 
century,  if  not  sooner.  For  in  tnat  period  the  Arabians 
made  tnemselves  masters  of  Egypt,  oppressed  the  Greeks, 
and  granted  to  the  Monophysites  such  a  powerful  protec- 
tion, as  enabled  them  to  reduce  under  their  jurisdiction 

^pni,  transported  with  tlie  imaginary  presence  of  this  pretended  di?inity,  felt  into  ^^^ 
enthnsiasni,  and  walked  barefooted  over  heaps  of  burning  coals  without  receiving  the 
leaiU  damage.  The  historian  adds,  that  a  spectacle  so  extraordinary  drew  a  prodigious 
conedorse  of  people  to  this  annual  solemn!^.  Pliny  relates  somethinti;  of  the  sane  na- 
Utxt  c^nceniitig  the  HtrpiL  See  his  A^tf.  HisL  book  rii.  ch.  ii 
VOL.    II.  9 
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almost   all  the   churches  that  had  been  established  in 
EgyptJ 

II.  The  Greeks,  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  centurj^ 
The  r«un.  were  engaged  in  a  most  bitter  controversy,  or  to 
*'*•*'*         speak  more  properly,  in  a  bloody  and  barbarous 
war  with  the  Paulicians,  a  sect  that  may  be  considered  as 
a  branch  of  the  Manichseans,  and  which  resided  principally 
in  Armenia.    This  pernicious  sect  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  in  Armenia  oy  two  brothers,  Paid  and  John,  sons 
of .  Callinices,  and  inhabitants  of  Samosatena,  from  the 
former  of  whom  it  derives  its  name ;  though  others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Paulicians  were  so  called  from  another 
Paul,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of 
Justinian  11.*"    Be  that  as  it  may,  a  certain  zealot  c^ed 
Constantine,  revived,  in  the  seventh  century,  under  the 
government  of  Constans,  this  drooping  faction,  which  had 
suffered  deeply  from  the  violence  of  its  adversaries,  and 
was  ready  to  expire  under  the  severity  of  the  imperial 
edicts,  ana  of  those  penal  laws  which  were  executed  against 
its  adherents  with  the  utmost  rigour.     Constans,  Justinian 
II.  and  Leo  the  Isaurian,  esierted  their  zeal  against  the 
Paulicians  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  bitterness  and  ftury, 
and  left  no  method  of  oppression  unemployed,  no  means 
of  accomplishing  their  rum  that  wef  e  not  put  in  execution } 
but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual,  nor  could  all  their  power, 
nor  all  their  barbarity,  exhaust  the  patience,  or  conquer 
the  obstmacy  of  that  inflexible  people,  who,  with  a  forti- 
tude worthy  of  a  better  cause,  made  ught  of  the  calamitiei^ 
to  which  tneir  erroneous  doctrine  exposed  them.    The 
face  of  things  changed,  however,  to  their  advantage  toward 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  their  aSairs  car- 
ried a  more  prosperous  aspect  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperor  Nicephorus,  who  favoured  them  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  restored  to  them  their  civil  privileges,  as  well 
as  their  religious  liberty." 

III.  Their  tranquillity  however,  was  but  of  short  dura- 

Persecuted  tlou ;  it  was  a  transient  scene  that  was  soon  to  be 

■**^-       succeeded  by  yet  more  dreadftd  sufferings  than 

they  had  hitherto  experienced.    The  cruel  rage  of  pcrse- 

1  JAmtemix  Memmres  dt  Xa  Campagnie  dt  Jestia  dans  U  Levant,  torn.  iv.  p.  283,  2S4. 
Le  Grand,  Dissert,  iv.     Lobo,  Vsyage  Hhtorique  de  ^J^ssinU,  torn.  ii.  p.  18. 
m  Photius,  lib.  i.  Centra  Mmichaias,  p.  74,  in  B.  Wolfli.    Jinecdatis  Gr^tcis,  torn.  t. 
n  See  Of  orjr.  Cedrcnus,  Compmd,  Tffftoriitr,  torn.  li.  p.  480,  edit  Paris,  p.  37^- 
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cution  which  had  for  some  years  been  suspended,  broke 
forth  with  redoubled  violence  under  the  reigns  of  Michael 
Curc^alateSy  and  Leo  the  Armeniai>,  who  caused  the 
strictest  search  to  be  made  after  the  Pauiicians  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  inflicted  capital 

giunishment  upon  such  of  them  as  refused  to  return  to  the 
osom  of  the  church.  This  rigorous  decree  turned  the 
afflictions  of  the  Pauiicians,  -who  dwelt  in  Armenia,  into 
vengeance,  and  drove  them  into  the  most  desperate  mea- 
sures* They  massacred  Thomas,  bishop  of  New  Caesarea, 
and  also  the  magistrates  and  judge's  whicfi  the  emperors  had 
established  in  Armenia;  and  after  avenging  themselves 
thus  cruelly,  they  took  refuge  in  the  countnes  that  were 
governed  by  the  Saracens,  and  from  thence  infested  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Greece  with  perpetual  incursions.' 
Aft;er  these  reciprocal  acts  of  cruelty  and  vengeance^  the 
pauiicians,  as  it  would  seem,  enjoyed  an  interv^q|  tran- 
quillity, and  returned  to  their  habitations  in  thPurecian 
provinces. 

IV.  But  the  most  dreadful  scene  of  persecution  and 
bloodshed  that  was  exhibited  against  these  wretched  run  f.t^of 
heretics,  arose  from  the  furious  and  inconsiderate  SJ„f^d« 
zeal  of  the  empress  Theodora.  This  impetuous  '^^'^'^ 
woman,  who  was  regent  of  the  empire  during  the  minority 
of  her  son,  issued  out  a  decree,  which  placed  the  Pauii- 
cians in  the  perplexing  alternative  either  of  abandoning 
their  principles,  or  of  perishing  by  fire  and  sword.  The 
decree  was  severe,  but  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  put 
in  execution  by  those  who  were  sent  into  Annenia  for 
that  purpose,  was  horrible  be3"ond  expression ;  for  these 
ministers  of  wrath,  after  connsQiting  tne  goods  of  above 
an  hundred  thousand  of  that  miserable  people,  put  their 
possessors  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and 
made  them  expire  slowly  in  a  variety  of  the  most  exquisite 
tortures.  Such  as  escaped  destruction  fled  for  protection 
and  refuge  to  the  Saracens,  who  received  them  with  com- 
passion and  humanity,  and  permitted  them  to  build  a  city 
for  their  residence,  which  was  called  Tibrica.  Upon  this 
they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Saracens,  and  choosing 
for  their  chief  an  officer  of  the  greatest  resolution  aS 
valour,  whose  name  was  Carbeas,  they  declared  against  the 
Greeks  a  war  which  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vehe- 

o  Photms  lib.  i.  CatUra  Mrniick^foa,  p,  |25.  ?Qtri  Sicu|i  HSs/ona  Jitankkttmmy  p.  71. 
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mence  and  fiiry. ,  This  bloody  war  continued  during  this 
whole  century ;  the  victory  seemed  often  doubtful,  but  the 
slaughter  was  terrible,  anH  the  numbers  that  perished  on 
both  sides  prodigious.  Many  of  the  Grecian  provinces 
felt,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  dire  eflfects  of  this 
cruel  contest,  and  exhibited  the  most  moving  scenes  of 
desolation  and  misery.^  During  these  commotions*,  some 
Paulicians,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  spread 
abroad  among  the  Bulgarians  their  pestilential  doctrines^ 
which  were  received  with  docility,  and  took  root  speedily, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  among  a  barbarous  people 
that  were  but  lately  maae  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.** 
r.  The  Greeks  treated  the  Paulicians,  of  whom  we  have 
Whether  or  bceu  uow  spcaking,  as  Manichaeans ;  though  if  we 
?r,ni**we«"]l;.  may  credit  the  testimony  of  Photius,  the  Paulicians 
nictetiu.  expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  Manes  and 
his  dflptame/  Most  evident  it  is  that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether Jmnichaeans,  though  they  embraced  some  opinions 
mat  resembled  certain  tenets  of  that  abominable  sect.  They 
had  not,  like  the  Manichseans,  an  ecclesiastical  government 
administered  by  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  they  had  no 
sacred  order  oi*  men  distinguished  by  their  manner  of  life, 
their  habit,  or  any  other  circumstance  from  the  rest  of  the 
assembly;  nor  had  councils,  synods,  or  such  like  insti- 
tutions any  place  in  their  religious  polity.  They  had  cer- 
tain doctors  whom  they  called  sunecaemij  i.  e.  companions  in 

p  GeoTg.  Cedrenus,  Compend,  HuL  p.  541,  ed.  Pam,  p.  425,  ed.  Venet  p.  547,  eC 
439,  &c.  Zonanu,  ^nnaL  lib.  xvi.  torn.  ii.  p.  123,  ed.  Venet.  The  principal  authors 
who  have  given  accounts  of  the  Paulicians,  are  Photius,  lib.  i.  Contra  ManicJutoSf  and 
Petrus  Siculus,  ivhose  history  of  the  Manichaeans  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Ingolstadt,  in  1604,  by  Matth.  Raderus.  Bf  the  account  of  Petrus  Siculus  that  is  givea 
by  himself,  we  learn  that  in  the  year  8iB,  under  the  reign  of  Basilius  the  Macedonian, 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Paulicians  at  Tibrica,  to  treat  with  them  eonceming  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  lived  among  them  during  the  space  of  nine  months  ;  this  is 
sufficient  to  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  Paulicians  at  the 
time.  It  is  from  this  eminent  writer^that  Cedrenus  seems  to  have  taken  what  he  has 
advanced  in  his  Cmnpend.  Histar.  p.  '431.  What  we  learn  concerning  the  Paulicians 
from  more  modem  writers,  such  as  Bayle,  in  his  JCHctumory,  and  B.  Jo.  Christ.  Wolfius, 
in  his  Manichaistmis  ante  Manichaos^  p.  247,  seems  to  be  derived  from  Bossuet's  iitf* 
toire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  PrUestantes,  torn.  ii.  p.  129.  But  this  authority  is  highly 
exceptionable ;  for  Bossuet  himself  did  not  consult  the  true  sources  of  knowledge  upon 
this  point :  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  spirit  of  party  seems  manifestly  to  have  led  him 
into  vokintary  errors. 

q  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  yet  in  'IHrace  and  Bulgaria,  Paulicians,  as  tbey 
are  called  hy  some.  It  appears  at  least  certain,  that  in  the  last  century  some  of  that 
sect  still  subsisted,  and  dwelt  at  Nicopolis,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  IJrb.  Cerri, 
in  his  Etat  present  de  PEglise  Romaine^  p.  72,  who  tells  us,  that  Peter  Diodati,  arch- 
bishop of  Sophia,  caused  them  to  abandon  their  errors,  and  return  to  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
but  whether  this  latter  part  of  the  account  be  true  or  false,  is  more  than  we  shall  pretend 
to  determine. 

r  Pl^otiusi  lib.  i.  Contra  Manickt^os,  p.  17,  56,  65.    Petr.  Sicul.  SUt,  M<mch,  p.  43. 
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the  journey  of  life,  and  also  notarii.  Among  these  there 
reigned  a  perfect  equality,  and  they  had  no  peculiar  rights, 
privil^es,  nor  any  external  mark  of  dignity  to  distinguish 
them  m)m  the  people/  The  only  singularity  that  attend- 
ed their  promotion  to  the  rank  of  doctors  was,  that  they 
changed  their  lay  names  for  Scripture  ones,  as  if  there  had 
been  something  peculiarly  venerable  in  the  names  of  the 
holy  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  are  recorded  in  the  sa- 
cred writings.  They  received  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  two  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  which  they 
rejected  for  reasons  unknown  to  us :  and  their  copies  of 
the  gospel  were  exactly  the  same  wilh  those  usea  by  all 
other  Cnristians,  without  the  least  interpolation  of  the  sa- 
cred text ;  in  which  respect  also  they  differed  considerably 
from  the  Manichaeans.*  They  moreover  recommended  to 
the  people  without  exception,  and  that  with  the  most  af- 
fecting and  ardent  zeal,  me  constant  and  assiduous  perusal 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  expressed  the  utmost  indica- 
tion against  the  Greeks,  who  allowed  to  the  priests  sdone 
an  access  to  these  sacred  fountains  of  divine  Knowledge."* 
In  explaining  however  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  they 
often  departed  from  the  literal  sense,  and  the  natural  sigm- 
fication  of  the  words,  and  interpreted  them  in  a  forced  and 
allegorical  manner,  when  they  opposed  their  favourite  opi- 
nions and  tenets;''  and  such  more  especially  were  the  oe- 
lusive  and  Erroneous  explications,  which  they  gave  of  what 
is  said  in  the  gospel  concerning  the  institutions  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament,  all  which  they  obstinately  rejected.  Beside  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  they  treated  with  a  particu- 
lar veneration  certain  epistles  of  Sei^us,  the  most  eminent 
and  illustrious  doctor  of  their  sect. 

VI.  None  of  the  Greek  writers  have  given  a  complete 
view  of  the  Paulician  system,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  of  a  great  variety  of  tenets ;  o/ihe^Aufc" 
they  content  themselves  with  mentioning  six  mon-  ""^"^ 
strous  errors,  which,  in  their  estimation,  rendered  the  Paul- 
icians  unworthy  of  enjoying  either  the  comforts  of  this 
world,  or  the  happiness  of  the  next.  These  errors  are  as 
follows.     1.  "They  deny  that  this  inferior  and' visible 

8  Photiiu,  1.  c.  p.  31, 33.    Petr.  Sicul.  p.  44.    Cedienas,  1.  c.  p.  431. 
t  Photiusy  i.  c.  p.  11.    Petr,  Skul.  p.  19. 
u  Photiiu,  1.  c.  p.  101.  Petr.  Sicul.  p.  57. 
*  w  Photias,  1.  c.  p.  18.  r^  T 
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world  is  the  production  of  the  Sunreme  Being,  and  they 
distinmiish  the  Creator  of  this  worm  and  of  human  bodies, 
from  the  most  high  God,  who  dwells  in  the  heavens.**  It 
was  principally  on  account  of  this  odious  doctrine,  which 
was  Tiowever  adopted  by  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  that  the 
Paulicians  were  looked  upon  as  ManichaBans  by  the  Greejks. 
But  what  their  sentiments  were  concerning  the  Creator  of 
this  world,  and  whether  or  not  they  considered  him  as  a 
being  distinct  from  the  evil  principle,  are  matters  that  no 
writer  has  hitherto  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
We  learn  only  from  Photius,  that  according  to  the  Pauli* 
cian  doctrine,  the  evil  principle  was  engendered  by  dark«- 
ness  and  fire ;  from  whence  it  plainly  follows  that  he  was 
neither  self-originated,  nor  eternal/  2. "  They  treated  con- 
temptuously the  Vii^n  Mary ;"  that  is  to  say,  according  to 
the  manner  of  speaking  usual  ^moi^  the  Greeks,  they  re- 
fused to  adore  and  worship  her.  Taey  maintained  indeed 
that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  was  bom  of  her, 
although  they  maintained,  as  appears  from  the  express 
testimony  of  their  adversaries,  that  the  divine  Saviour 
brought  with  him  from  heaven  his  human  nature,  and  that 
Mary,  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  had  other  children  by  Jo- 
seph ;  they  oiJy  fell  into  the  sentiments  of  the  Valentinians, 
and  held  that  Christ  passed  through  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  as  the  pure  stream  of  limpid  water  passes  through 
a  conduit,  and  that  Mary  did  not  preserve  her- virginity  to 
the  end  of  her  days ;  all  which  assertions  the  Greeks  re- 
jected with  the  utmost  antipathy  and  abhorrence.  3.  "  They 
refused  to  celebrate  the  holy  institution  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per f  for  as  they  looked  upoff  many  precepts  and  injunc- 
tions of  the  gospel  to  be  of  a  merely  figurative  and  para- 
bolical nature,  so  they  understood  by  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  Christ  is  said  to  have  administered  to  his  disciples  at 
his  last  supper,  the  divine  discourses  and  exhortations  of 
the  Saviour,  which  are  a  spiritual  food  and  nourishment  to 

Tt  Photius,  lib.  ii.  Contra  Manichaoa,  p.  147.  It  is  cvideot,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
that  the  Paulicians,  in  imitation  of  the  Oriental  philosophers,  from  whom  the  Gnostics 
and  Manicbaeans  derived  their  origin,  considered  4UrruU  matter  as  the  seat  and  source  of 
all  eviJ ;  but  they  believed,  at  the  same  time,  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  that  this  mi^er, 
endued  from  all  eternity  with  life  and  motion,  had  produced  an  active  principle,  which 
vna  the  fountain  of  vice,  misery,  and  disorder.  This  principle,  according  to  thepi,  is 
the  author  of  all  material  substances ;  while  God  is  the  Creator  and  Father  of  spirits. 
These  tenets  resemble,  no  doubt,  the  Manichaean  doctrine ;  yet  they  differ  from  it  in 
several  points.  It  appears  most  probable,  that  the  Paulicians  were  a  branch  of  some  of 
the  ancient  Gnostic  sects,  which  were  extremely  numerous  and  divcnifiedi  and  which, 
though  persecuted  and  oppressed  from  age  to  age  id  the  most  rigorous  manner  by  many 
emperors,  could  never  be  entirely  supprcsBe  J,  iior  totally  extirpated.     ^  i  . 
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the  soul,  and  fill  it  with  repose,  satisfaction,  and  delight/ 

4.  **  They  loaded  the  cross  of  Christ  with  contempt  and 
reproach  f  by  which  we  are  only  to  understand,  that  they 
refused  to  follow  the  absurd  and  superstitious  practice  of 
the  Greeks,  who  paid  to  the  pretended  wood  of  the  cross 
a  certain  sort  of  religious  homage.  As  the  Paulicians  be- 
lieved that  Christ  was  clothed  with  an  ethereal,  impassible, 
and  celestial  body,  they  could  by  no  means  grant  that  he 
was  really  nailed  to  the  cross,  or  that  he  expired,  in  effect, 
upon  that  ignominious  tree  ;  and  hence  naturally  arose  that 
treatment  of  the  cross  of  which  the  Greeks  accused  them. 

5.  "  They  rejected,  after  the  example  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Gnostics,  the  books  of  the  oldTestament,  and  looked 
upon  the  writers  of  that  sacred  history  as  inspired  by  the 
creator  of  this  woAd,  and  not  by  the  supreme  God.  6» 
They  excluded  presbyters  and  elders- from  all  part  in  the 
admmistration  of  the  church."  By  this  however  no  more 
can  be  meant,  than  that  they  refused  to  call  their  doctors 
by  the  name  of  presbyters^  a  name  which  had  its  origin 
among  the  Jews,  and  was  peculiar  to  that  odious  people 
who  persecuted  Jesus  Chnst,  and  attempted,  as  the  Pauli- 
cians speak,  to  put  him  to  death.' 

y  The  Greeks  do  not  cbarge  the  PanlictaDs  with  any  error  concerning  hapHsm;  it  is 
Ikowerer  certain,  that  the  accounts  of  that  sacred  inatitotion,  which  are  given  in  Scrip* 
tuie,  were  allegorically  explained  by  this  eztntragant  sect ;  and  Photius,  in  his  FSr$t  Book 
tigwM  the  Mankhaant,  p.  29,  expressly  asserts,  that  the  Paalicians  treated  baptism 
as  a  ni^re  allegorical  ceremony,  and  by  the  baptismal  water  understood  the  go9peL 

z  These  six  famous  errors  of  the  Paulicians  I  hare  taken  Arom  the  Manichcan  histoiy 
of  Petms  Siculus,  with  whom  Phodus  and  Cedrenos  agree,  tilthough  their  accounts  of 
these  opinions  be  less  perspicuous  and  distinct.  The  explanatory  remarks  that  I  have 
added,  are  the  result  of  my  own  reflections  upon  the  Paulician  system,  and  the  doetfthe 
of  the  Greeks. 
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•THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 


PARTI. 

^EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE.CHUrtCH. 

CHAPTER  U 

^OKCER5ING  THE  IPROSFKKOUS  EVEWTS»  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHUBCH 
DURING  THIB  CENTUBT.- 

I.  The  deplorable  state  of  Christianity  in  this  century, 
Qkiisiiig  partly  from  that  astonisbing  ignorance    Tiiejprap.g». 
that  gave  a  loose  rein  both  to  superstition  and  cMS^wt. 
immoraliQTy  and  pardy  from  an  unhappy  <:oncur-  "^''"' 
rmice  of  causes  of  another  kind,  is  unanimously  lamented 
by  the  various  writers,  who  have  transmitted  to  us  the  his- 
tory of  these  miserable  times.    Yet  amidst  all  this  dark- 
ness, some  gleams  of  light  were  perceived  from  time  to 
time,  and  several  occurrences  happened,  which  deserve  a 
place  in  the  prosperous  anilals  ot  the  church.    The  Nes« 
torians  in  Chaldsa  extended  their  spiritual  conquests  be* 
yond  mount  Imaus,  and  introduced  the  Christian  religion 
mto  Tartary,  properly  so  called,  whose  inhabitants  had 
hitherto  lived  in  their  natural  state  of  ignorance  and  fero- 
city, uncivilized  andsavage.  The  same  successful  mission- 
aries spread,  by  degrees,  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
among  that  most  powerfql  nation  of  the  Turks,  or  Tartars, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Karit,  and  bordered  on  £[^a-* 
thay,  or  on  the  northern  part  of  China/  The  laborious  in- 
dustry of  this  sect,  and  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  faith,  deserve  no  doubt  the  highest  encomi- 
ums ;  it  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  thedoctrine 
and  worship,  which  they  introduced  among  tSeibe  barbari- 
ans, were  rar  from  being,  in  all  respects,  conformQ^ble  to 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  or  to  the  true  spirit  and  genius 
of  tne  Christian  re%ioii. 

ft  Jos.  Sim.  Araemanni  BOiUMeta  Oruniai.  VdSawMt^  torn.  iU.  p«rs  ii.  p.  48tf.    Her? 
b«lot,  BWiol4efve  OriefitaTe,  p.  250. 
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n.  The  prince  of  that  country,  whom  the  Nestorians  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith,  assumed,  if  we  may 
rrt^sch^  give  credit  to  the  vulgar  tradition,  the  name  of 
John  after  his  baptism,  to  which  he  added  the  surname  of 
Presbyter i  from  a  principle  of  modesty.  Hence  it  was,  as 
some  learned  menimagme,  tliatthe  successors  of  this  mo- 
narch retained  these  names  until  the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan, 
who  jflourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  each 
of  them  called  Prester  John.**  But  all  this  has  a  very  fa- 
bulous air ;  at  least  it  is  advanced  without  any«olidproof ; 
nay,  it  appears  evident,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  the  lamous 
Prester  Jolm,  who  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  did  not 
begin  to  reign  in  that  part  of  Asia  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  eleventh  century.  It  is  however  certain  beyond  all 
contradiction,  that  the  monarchs  of  the  nation  called  Kapit, 
which  makes  a  large  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Mogul,  and 
is  by  some  denominated  a  province  of  the  Turks,  and  by 
others  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  embraced  Christianity  in  this 
century ;  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  Tartary,  or  Asia- 
tic Scythia,  lived  uhderthe  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  bishops^ 
who  were  sent  among  them  by  the  Nestorian  pontiff.*" 
II  r.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  western  world,  we  shall 
Roiio  firtt  find  the  gospel  making  its  way  with  more  or  less 
SSTti^^cSlT/'  rapidity  through  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized 
yerted.  natioHs.  Thc  famous  archpirate  Rollo,  son  of  a 
Norwegian  count,  being  banished  from  his  native  land,"^ 
had,  in  the  preceding  century,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  resolute  band  of  ^lormans,  and  seized  upon  one  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  France,  from  whence  he  infested 
the  whole  country  round  about  with  perpetual  incursions 
and  depredations.  In  the  year  912,  tnis  valiant  chief  em- 
brsiced,  with  his  whole  army,  the  Christian  faith,  and  that 
upon  the  following  occasion ;  Charles  the  Simple,  who 
wanted  both  resolution  and  power  to  drive  this  warlike 
and  intrepid  invader  out  of  his  dominions,  was  obliged  to 

b  See  A>9emanni  BibHoth,  OrientaU  VgHeanmf  torn.  iiU  pars  ii.  p.  382. 

c  The  late  learned  Mr.  B.  Theophilus  Sigefred  Bayer,  in  hit  Preface  to  the  Museiun 
SitUeum,  p.  145,  inrarmed  us  of  hisi  design  to  give  the  world  an  accurate  account  of 
the  Nestorian  churches  estabUsbed  in  Tartarjf  and  China,  drawn  from  some  curious 
ancient  records  and  monuments  that  have  not  been  as  yet  made  public.  His  woilc 
was  to  have  been  entitled  Hisloria  Ecelenarumy  Simeammf  el  SeptenMontdia  Jidm  ;  but 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  interesting  plan,  and  also  or  sevenA  others^  which 
tBis  great  man  had  farmed,  and  which  would  have  undoubtedly  cast  anew  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  A*(iatic  Christians. 

d  tAnbergi/fiitofdb  Dwtmruiti  J^Hndisih  SeriplU  Sbcietia.  ScHnU,  UifiAehi*  parsiii.  p. 
>57. 
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hav^  recourse  to  tlie  method  of  negotiation.  He  accord- 
iogly  offered  to  make  over  to  Rollo  a  considerable  part  of 
his  territories,  upon  condition  tliat  the  latter  would  consent 
to  a  peacct  espouse  his  daughter  Gisela/  and  embrace 
Christianity.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  Rollo  mth- 
out  the  least  hesitation ;  and  his  army,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  leader,  professed  a  religion  of  which,  Ihey 
were  totally  ignorant/  These  Norman  pirates,  as  appears 
from  many  authentic  records,  were  absolutely  without  re- 
ligion of  every  kind,  and  therefore  were  not  restrained,  by 
the  power  of  prejudice,  from  embracing  a  religion  which 
presented  to  them  the  most  advantageous  prospects .  They 
Knew  no  distinction  between  interest  and  duty,  atid  the 
estimated  truth  and  virtue  only  by  the  profits  with  which, 
they  were  attended.  It  was  &om  this  Rollo,  who  received 
at  his  baptism  tl^e  name  of  Robert,  that  the  famous  line  of 
Norman  dukes  derived  its  origin ;  for  the  province  of  Bre- 
tagne^  and  a  part  of  Neustria,  which  Charles  the  Simple 
conveyed  Ho  his  son-in-law  by  a  solemn  grant,  were,  from 
this  time,  known  by  the  name  of  Normandy,^  which  they 
derived  from  their  new  possessors. 

IT.  The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Poland, 
by  the  zealous  efforts  of  female  piety.  Dam- 
browka,  daughter  of  Bolislaus,  duke  of  Bohemia,  ^I^ot^^i'^ 
persuaded,  by  the  force  of  repeated  exhortations,  '****  ~*'""* 
her  husband  Micislaus,  duke  of  Poland,  .to  abandon  pa- 
ganism* inconsequence  of  which  he  embraced  thegospej, 
A.  n.  9o5.  The  account  of  this  agreeable  event  was  no 
sooner  brought  to  Rome,  than  the  pontiff,  John  XIII.  sent ' 
into  Poland  ^^dius,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  attended  with 
a  numerous  tram  of  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  second  the 
pious  efforts  of  the  duke  and  dutchess,  who  desired,  with 
impatience,  the  conversion  of  their  subjects.  But  the  ex- 
hortations and  endeavours  of  these  devout  missionaries,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people  they 
came  to  instruct,  would  have  been  entirely  without  effect, 
had  they  not  been  accompanied  with  the  edicts  and  penal 
laws,  Uie  promises  and  threats  of  Micislaus,  which  deject- 
ed the  courage,  and  conquered  the  obstinacy  of  the  reluc- 

fCT  e  Otfaer  writers  mofe  politely  represent  the  offer  of  Gisela,  a^  one  of  the  methods 
that  Charles  employed  to  obtain  a  peace  with  Rotto.      .        **  ' 

f  Bottlay,  ffisC.  wfcoii.  Pmris,  torn.  i.  p.  206.    Daniel,  m»l.  de  Pranep^  tow.  ><•  P*  ^7. 

XT  g  It  was  Neustria  pronerly,  and  not  Bretagne,  that  receired  the  name  of  Nor- 
mandyv  from  the  l^ormans  who  chose  Rollo  for  their  chief. 
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taut  Poles.  When  therefore  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 
die  hope  of  reward,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Poland,  two  national  archbishops  and  seven 
bishops  were  conseerated  to  the  ministry,  whose  zeal  and 
labours  were  followed  with  such  success,  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  abandoned  by  degrees  their  ancient 
^peratitioniF,  and  made  public,  profession  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus.''  It  was  indeed  no  more  than  an  external  pro- 
fession ;  for  that^inward  change  of  affections  and  pnnci- 
ples,  which  the  gospel  requires,  was  far  from  bemg  an  ob- 
ject of  attention  in  this  barbarous  age. 

V.  The  Christian  religion  wa^  established  in  Russia  by 
The  chrtotian    mcaus  cvcry  way  similar  to  those  that  had  occa- 
•  Kh!d  to  mJ^    sioned  its  propagation  in  Poland ;  for  we  must  not 
**^^'  lay  any  stress  upon  the  prosefytes  that  were  made 

to  Christianity  among  the  Russians  in  die  {^receding 
centuiT ;  since^these  conversions  were  neither  permanent 
nor  soud,  and  since  it  appears  evidently,^  that  auch  of  that 
nation  as,  under  the  reign  of  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  had 
ehibraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  relapsed  soon 
after  fato  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors. ,  Wlodomir, 
duke  of  Russia  and  Moscovy,  married,  in  the  year  961, 
Anne,  sister  of  Basilius,  the  second  Grecian  emperor  of 
that  naibe ;  and  this  zealous  princess,  by  her  repeated  en- 
treaties, and  her  pious  importunity,  persuaded  at  length 
her  reluctant  spouse  to  receive  the  Cnristian  faith,  and  ne 
was  accordingly  baptized,  a.  d.  987,  assuming  upon  that 
occasion  the  name  of  Basilius.  The  Russians  followed 
spontaneously  the  example  of  their  prince ;  we  have  at 
least  no  account  of  any  compulsion  or  violence  being  em- 
ployed in  their  conversion,*  and  this  is  the  true  date  of  the 
entnre  establishment  of  Christianity  among  that  people. 
Wlodomir  and  his  dutchess  were  placed  in  the  highest  or- 
der of  the  Russian  saints,  and  are  still  worshipped  at  Kio« 
via,  where  they  lie  interred,  with  the  greatest  devotion. 
The  Latins  however  paid  no  such  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Wlodomir,  whom  they  represent  as  absolutely  unworthy 
of  saintly  honoui-s/ 

I  Dudoaai  Hiaioria  Pdcnica^  lib.  ii.  p.  91,  lib.  iii.  p.  95,  239.    Regenvolscii  HUtoria  " 
^ceU$.  sUtcm.  lib.  Ii.  cap.  i.  p.  8.  Henr.  Canisii  LeetUmes  AmqtuBf  torn.  iii.  pan  i.  p.  41. 
SoUgMue,  ihiL  dtPolopUf  torn.  i.  p.  71. 

i  See  Anton.  Pagi  CrWca  in  Marcn,  ton.  ir.  ad^.  987,  p.  65,  eiadA.  1015,  p.  110. 
Cw.  dtt  frtamt  FaidUa  ByxtifUkue,  p.  143,  ed.  Paris. 

k  Dltmaftti,  Merteh.  lib.  vu.  CvoiUc.  p.  417,  tom.  i.  Scripts.  Brmwie.  IHbnUUi, 
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VI.  The  Jitm^oians  and  Avari  had  receiviKl  some  faint 
notioiis  of  Christianity  under  the  reign  of  Charle-  .„j  i„  Haa- 
mnsae,  and  in  consequence  of  the  measures  that  ^'^' 
had  been  taken  by  tmit  zealous  prince  for  Ihe  propagation 
of  the  gospel*  These  notions  nowever  were  soon  and 
easily  extinguished  by  various  circmnstances  which  took 
their  rise  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  was  not 
hefore  the  century  of  which  we  now  write,  tihiat  the  Christian 
felijgion  obtained  a  fixed  settlemenf  among  these  warlike 
nations.^  Toward  the  middle  of  this  century,  Bulosudes  and 
Gyvla,  or  Gylas,  two  Turkish  chiefs, whose  governments  lay 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,""  made  public  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  were  baptized  at  Constantinople.  The 
farmer  apostatized  soon  alter  to  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  while  the  latter  not  only  persevered  steadfastly  in  his 
new  profession,  but  also  showed  the  most  zealous  concern 
for  the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  express  order,  were  inst^cted  in  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel  by  Hierotheus,  a  learned  prelate, 
by  whom  he  had  been  accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople. Sarolta,  the  daughter  of  Gvlas,  was  afterward 
given  in  mafriage  to  Geysa,  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian 
nation,  whom  she  persuaded  to  embrace  the  divine  religion 
in  which  she  had  oeen  educated.  The  faith  however  of 
this  new  converted  prince  was  feeble  and  unsteady,  and  he 
retained  a  strong  propensitv  to  the  superstition  which  he 
had  been  engaged  to  forsake ;  but  his  apostacy  was  pre- 
vented by  the  pious  remonstrances  of  Adsibert,  archbishop 
of  Prague,  who  came  into  JHungary  toward  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  and  b}r  whom  also  Stephen,  the  son  of 
Geysa,  was  baptized  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  It 
was  to  this  young  prince  that  the  gospel  was  principally 
indebted  for  its  propagation  and  estabhshment  among  the 
Hungarians,  whose  entire  conversion  was  the  fruit  of  his 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  For  he  perfected  what  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  only  begun ;  fixed  bishops,  with 
large  revenues,  in  various  places ;  erected  ma^ficent  tem- 
ples for  divine  worship ;  and  by  the  influence  of  instructions, 
threatenings,  re wards^  and  punishments,  he  brought  his  sub- 
jects, almost  without  exception,  to  abandon  the  wretched 

1  Panli  Debrezeni  IBttoHa  EeeUs.  Reformator.  in  Ungaria^  ptosi.  cap.  iii.  p.  1^^ 
m  The  Hungarians  and  Transylvanianv  were,  at  this  time,  known  to  thfc  Grecians  bf 
iWnameofTnrky. 
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superstition  tf  their  idolatrous  ancestors.  These  vigorous 

Siroceedings,  by  which  Stephen  introduced  the  religion  of 
esus  among  the  Hungarians,  procured  him  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  honours  of  saintship  in  succeeding  ages." 
vii.  The  Christian  religion  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state 
among  the  Danes  under  the  rei^  of  Grormon, 
bDeimnrk.  ^^j  notwithstanding  the  protection  it  reoeiyed 
from  his  queen,  who  professed  it  publicly,  was  obliged  to 
stru^le  with  many  d^culties,  and  to  encounter  much 
opposition.  The  face  of  things  changed  indeed  after  the 
death  of  Gormon.  His  son  Harald,  sumamed  Blaatand, 
being  defeated  by  Otho  the  Great,  a.  d.  949,  embraced  the 
ffospel,  and  was  baptized,  together  with  his  consort  and 
his  son  Sueno,  or  Swein,  by  Adaldagus,  archbishop  of 
HambuTj^h,  or  as  others  allege,  by  Poppon,  a  pious  eccle- 
siastic, who  attended  the  emperor  in  this  expeoition.  It  is 
probable  that  Harald,  educated  by  his  motner  Tyra,  who 
was  a  Christian,  was  not  extremely  averse  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus  ;  it  appears  however  certain,  that  his  conversion 
was  less  the  enect  of  his  own  choice,  than  of  the  irresisti- 
ble conunands  of  his  victorious  enemy.  For  Otho,  per- 
suaded that  the  Danes  would  never  desist  from  their  hos- 
tile incursions  and  rapines,  as  long  as  they  persevered  in 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  which  was  so  proper  to 
nourish  a  ferocity  of  temper,  and  to  animate  to  military 
exploits,  made  it  the  principal  condition  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  he  concluded  with  Harald,  that  both  he  and 
nis  subject^  should  receive  the  Christian  faith."*  Upon  the 
conversion  of  this  prince,  Adaldagus  and  Poppon  employed 

n  The  Greeke,  Germans,  BobemiaDs,  and  Poles,  claim  each  for  themselves  the  pecu- 
liar honour  of  having  been  the  founders  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Hungary,  and  their 
Kspeetive  pretensions  have  introduced  not  a  little  obscurity  into  this  matter.  The 
Germans  allege,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  brought  into  Hungary  by  Qisela,  sister 
to  their  emperor,  Henry  II.  wlyo  b^in^  given  in  marriage  to  Stephen,  the  king  of  tfaat 
kiation,  persuaded  that  prinee  to  embrace  the  gospel.  The  Bohemians  tell  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  by  the  ministry  of  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Prague,  that  Ste- 
phen was  converted.  The  Poles  affirm,  tfaat  Geysa,  having  married  a  Uhristiao  prin* 
cess  of  their  nation,  viz.  Adelheid,  sister  to  Micislaus,  duke  of  Poland,  was  induced  by 
her  remonstrances  and  exhortations  to  make  profession  of  Christianity.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  careftil  examination  of  all  these  pretensions,  we  have  followed  the^senti* 
uents  and  decisions  of  the  Greek  writers,  alter  having  diligently  compared  them  with 
the  Hungarian  historians  ;  and  wc  are  encouraged  in  this  by  the  authority  of  the  learn- 
ed Gabriel  de  Juxta  Hornad,  who,  in  his  Initia  Rdigionii  ChruHana  inUr  Hungaros 
£eduitB  orientaii  adtttiOf  published  at  Frankfort  in  1740,  decides  this  question  in  favour 
of  the  Greeks^  All  other  accounts  of  the  matter  are  extremely  imperfect,  and  subject  to 
•many  doubts  and  difficulties. 

o  Adam  Brem.  Hut.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  iii.  p.  16,  eap.  xv.  p.  20,  in  Lindenbrogii  Scripio- 
rihui  rerum  SepietUrumoL  Alb.  Kranzii  WandoHa^  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  Ludwlgii  Rdtqua 
JtfonusciiipDn*.  torn.  ix.  p.  10.    Pontoppidani  Ajmtkt  EcdtHm  iHplomtaiciy  torn.  i.  p.  59. 
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their  ministerial  labours  among  the  Cimbriaw  and  Danes, 
in  order  to  engage  them  to  imitate  sudi  an  mustrious  ex- 
ample ;  and  their  exhortations  were  crowned  with  remark- 
able success,  to  which  the  stupendous  miracles  performed 
by  Poppon  are  said  to  have  contributed  in  a  particular 
manner.  These  miracles  indeed  were  of  such  a  kind  as 
manifestly  sh<iws  that  they  derived  their  origin  from  human 
art,  and  no^  from  a  divine  interposition.^  As  long  as  Ha- 
rald  lived,  lie  used  every  wise  and  probable  method  of 
confirming  his  subjects  in  the  religion  tliey  had  embraced. 
For  this  purpose  he  established  bishops  in  several  parts  of 
his  dominions,  enacted  excellent  laws,  abrogated  supersti- 
tious customs,  and  imposed  severe  restraints  upon  all  vi- 
cious and  immoral  practices.  But-  after  all  these  pious 
efforts^  and  salutary  measures,  which  promised  such  fair 
pitispects  to  the  rising  church,  his  son  Sueno,  or  Swein, 
apostatized  from  the  truth,  and,  during  a  certain  time,  in- 
volved the  Christians  in  the  deepest  c^amity  and  distress, 
and  treated  them  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice. 
This  persecuting  tyrant  felt  nowever  in  his  turn  the  heavy 
strokes  of  adversity,  which  produced  a  salutary  change  in 
his  conduct,  and  liappily  brought  him  to  a  better  mind ; 
for  being  driven  from  nis  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  seek  his 
safety  in  a  state  of  exile  among  the  Scots,  he  embraced 
anew  the  religion  he  had  abandoned,  and  upon  his  resto- 
ration to  his  dominions,  exerted  the  most  ardent  and  ex- 
emplary zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.** 

VIII.  It  was  in  this  century  that  the  first  dawn  of  the 
gospel  arose  upon  the  Norwegians,  as  we  learn 
from  the  most  authentic  records.  The  conversion  ^»N«"^»y- 
(rf  that  people  was  attempted,  in  the  year  933,  by  their 
monarch  Hagen  Adelsteen,  who  had  been  educated  among 
the  English,  and  who  employed  certain  ecclesiastics  of 
that  nation  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  But  his  pious  efforts  were  rendered  firuitless 
by  ike  brutal  obstinacy,  with  which  the  Norwegians  per- 
severed in  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  the  assiduity  and 
zeal  with  which  his  successor  Harold  Graufeldt  pursued 

p  Jo.  AdolplL  Cupnei  ,innale9  "Episeopifr.  Slesvic,  cap/xiii.  p.  78.    Adam  Bremms-. 
Ub.  u.cftp.  zsri,  p.  Sl^cap,  zliv.  p.  98.      Jo.    Stephan.  ad  Saxonem  ChrammaL  p  207. 


Molleri  /nlriMhiel.  ad  Shi^riam  Chiaamut.  Cimbric,  pars  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  14. 

q  Saxon-  Gnomm.  ^istor.  Dan.  lib.  x.  p.  18G,  Pontoppidin,  De  gciti*  et  viitigiis  Dfi- 
ntrum  txtra  Dmniamt  ^m.  ii.  eap.  i.§  !»  2. 
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the  same  pita  of  reformafioD,  were  also  without  effect.* 
The  succeeding  princes,  far  from  being  discouraged  by 
these  obstacles,  persisted  firmly  in  their  worthjr  puroose, 
and  Haco,  amdng  others,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Ha- 
rald,  king  of  Denmark,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
Norwegian  crown,  embraced,  himself,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  recoixunended  it,  with  the  greatest  ferrour,  to 
ms  subjects  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  that  was  held  in 
the  year  945.  This  recommenoation,  notwithstanding 
the  solemnity  and  zeal  willi  which  it  was  accompanieo, 
made  little  impression  upon  the  minds  of  this  fierce  and 
barbarous  people ;  nor  were  they  entirely  gained  over  by 
the  zealous  endeavours  of  Olaus  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity, though  the  pious  diligence  of  that  prince,  which 
procured  him  the  honour  of  saintship,  was  not  altc^ether 
without  effect.'  '  But  that  which  gave  the  finishing  strdke 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Norwegians,  was  their  subjection 
to  Suenon,  or  Swein,  king  of  Sweden,  who  having  defeated 
their  monarch  Olaus  Tiyggueson,  became  master  of  Nor- 
way, and  obliged  its  inhabitants  to  abandon  the  gods  of 
their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  universally  the  religion  of 
Jesus."  Among  the  various  doctors,  that  were  sent  to  in- 
struct this  barbarous  people,  the  most  eminent,  both  in 
merit  and  authority,  was  Guthebald,  an  English  priesf 
From  Norway,  Christianity  spread  its  salutaryBght  through 
the  adjacent  countries,  and  was  preached  with  success 
in  the  Orkney  islands,  which  were  at  this  time  subject 
to  the   Norwegian  kings,  s^d  also  in  Iceland  and  Old 

r  Eric.  Pontoppidan,  Anmdea  EeeUs:  Dame»  Mplomai.  tarn:  i.  p.  66. 

■  Tonn.  Toiffci  Hutoria  ^orwegica,  torn.  ii.  p.  183, 214. 

t  Torfeus,  I.  c.  p.  457,  r 

ICP  u  Dr.  Mosheim  attributes  here  to, Swein  the  honour  which  is  due  to  his  pre4e- 
cessor  Glaus  Tryggueson  ;  if  it  can  be  esteemed  an  honour  to  have  promoted  a  rational 
and  divine  religion  by  compulsion  and  violence,  by  fire  and  sword.  Olaus,  who  had 
aluui^  Paganism  in  England,  during  his  youth,  in  consequence  of  a  warm  and  pathe- 
tic discourse  which  he  had  heard  from  a  British  priest,  returned  to  Norway  with  a  firm 
resolution  to  propagate  Chrbtianity  throughout  hb  dominions.  For  thb  purpose  Im 
trarelled  from  one  province  to  another,  attended  by  a  chosen  band  of  soldiers,  and 
sword  in  hand  performed  the  functions  of  mbsionary  and  apostle.  His  ministry,  thus 
enforced,  was  followed  with  the  desired  success  throughout  all  the  provinces,  exeept 
fh9X  of  Drootheim,  which  rose  in  rebellion  against  him,  and  attacked  Chrbtianity  with 
the  same  kind  of  arguments  that  Olaus  employed  in  establbhing  it.  This  opposition 
occasioned  several  bloody  battles,  which  ended,  however,  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebeb, 
nnd  of  the  god  Thor,  their  tutelar  deity,  whose  statue  Olaus  drag^d  from  its  place, 
■and  burnt  publicly  in  the  sight  of  hb  worshippers,  T^is  event  dejected  the  courage  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Drontheim,  who  submitted  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  th»ir  conqueror. 
And  thus,  before  the  reign  of  Suenon,  at  least  before  the  defeat  of  Olaus  by  that  prinee, 
Norway  was  Christian.  See  The  History  of  Denrtiark,  lately  published  in  French  by  Mr. 
Mallet,  professor  in  SeUet  Lettres  at  Copenhagen,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  53.  ^ 

w  ciiron.  Danicum  a  Ludewigio  editum  in  ReliqxaisJiS.  fonem,  tom<  ix.  p.  11,  16, 17. 
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Oroenland ;  for  it  is  evident  from  many  circumstances  and 
records  of  undoubted  authority  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  had  received  the  gospel  in 
this  cenlury/ 

IX.  In  Germany  the  pious  exploits  of  Otho  the  Great 
contributed,  in  a  signal  manner,  to  promote  the  tuumkot 
interest  of  Christianity,  and  to  fix  ana  establish  it  Sf^J^'^f 
upon  solid  foundations  throughout  the  empire.  ^»»^**""y- 
This  truly  great  prince,  whose  pious  magnanimity  clothed 
him  with  a  lustre  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  he 
derived  fi*om.  his  imperial  di^ty,  was  constantly  em- 
])loyed  in  extirpating  the  remams  of  the  ancient  supersti- 
tions, ^d  in  supporting  and  confirming  the  infant  cnurch* 
which  in  several  provinces  had  not  yet  arrived  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  consistence  and  vigour.  That  ther» 
might  be  rulers  and  pastors  to  govern  ue  church,  and  to 
contribute  both  by  their  doctrine  and  example  to  the 
reformation  and  improvement  of  an  unpoUshed  and  illite- 
rate people,  he  estabUshed  bishops  in  several  places,  and 
Senerously  erected  and  endowed  the  bishoprics  of  Bran- 
enburg,  Havelbei^,  Meissen,  Magdeburg,  and  Naum- 
hvffg ;  by  which  excellent  establishments  me  church  was 
furnished  with  eminent  doctors  from  various  parts,  whose 
instructions  were  the  occasion  of  raising  up  new  labourers 
in  the  gospel  harvest,  and  of  thus  multiplymg  the  ministers 
of  Chnst  irom  time  to  time.  It  was  also  through  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  same  prince,  that  many  convents  were 
erected  for  those  who,  in  conformity  with  the  false  piety 
of  the  times,  chose -to  finish  their  Christian  course  in  the 
indolent  sanctity  of  a  sohtary  life,  and  it  was  by  his  express 
order  that  schools  w^ere  established  in  almost  everj'^  city  for 
the  education  of  the  youth.  All  this  may  serve  to  show 
us  the  generosity  and  zeal  of  this  illustrious  emperor, 
whose  merit  would  have  surpassed  the  highest  enco- 
miums, had  his  prudence  and  moderation  been  equal  to 
the  fervour  of  his  piety,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  inten- 
tions.   But  the  superstition  of  his  empress/  and  the  de^ 

z  Concerning  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys,  see  Torai.  Trofaei 
Historia  Rerum  Orkadetu,  lib.  i.  p.  22,  and  Tor  an  account  of  the  kelanders,  the  reader 
may  consult  Amgrim.  Jonas's  Cynogtea^  lib.  i,  and  Arius  MuUia-  in  SchedU  hUmdiat ;  as 
also  Torfsus,  in  his  HUicr,  J^orceg.  torn.  ii.  p.  378,  379,  417,  and  Gabriel  Liron's  Singxt- 
Utrites  Historiques  el  LUeraires,  torn.  i.  p.  J  38.  The  same  Torfaens  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Groenland,  io  his  HUtor.  ^crveg.  torn.  ii.  p.  374, 
and  atso  in  his  Groenlmdia  ^tiqtia,  c.  xvii.  p.  127. 

y  Sec  the  life  of  this  empress,  whose  name  was  Adelaidi  in  the  LefHordt  ^Hqua  of 
Henry  Canisius,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  69.  r~^  i 
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plorable  ignorance  of  the  times,  deluded  tliis  good  prince 
into  the  notion,  that  he  obliged  the  Deity  in  proportion  as 
he  loaded  the  clergy  with  riches  and  honours,  and  that 
nothing  was  more  proper  to  draw  down  upon  him  the 
divine  protection,  than  the  exercise  of  a  boundless  libe- 
rality to  his  ministers.  In  consequence  of  this  idle  and 
extravagant  fancy,  Otho  opened  the  sources  of  his  opu- 
lence, which  flowed  into  the  church  like  an  overgrown  tor- 
rent, so  that  the  bishops,  monks,  and  religious  houses  wal- 
lowed in  wealth  and  abundance.  But  succeeding  ages 
perceived  the  imhappy  effects  of  this  excessive  and  ill- 
3udffed  munificence ;  when  the  sacred  orders  employed  this 
opmence,  which  they  had  acquired  without  either  merit  or 
Isibour,  in  gratifying  their  passions,  in  waging  war  against  all 
who  opposed  their  ambitious  pretensions,  and  in  purchasing 
the  various  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  and  effeminate  life. 

X.  It  was  no  doubtful  mark  of  the  progress  and  strength 
TteptanoT   of  the  Christian  cause,  that  the  European  kings 
lJ&  uiis  and  princes  began  so  early  as  this  century  to  form 
ceotury.        ^^  projcct  of  a  holy  war  against  the  Mahometans, 
who  were  masters  of  Palestine.  They  considered  it  as  an 
intolerable  reproach  upon  Christians,  that  the  very  land  in 
which  the  divme  Author  of  their  religion  had  received  his 
birth,  exercised  his  ministry,  and  made  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  mortals,  should  be  abandoned  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name.     They  also  looked  upon  it  as  highly  just, 
and  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  the  Christian  religion,  to 
avenge  the  calamities  and  injuries,  the  persecution  and 
reproach,  which  its  professors  had  suffered  under  the  Ma- 
hometan yoke.     The  bloody  signal  was  accordingly  given 
toward  the  conchision  of  this  century,  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, Silvester  II.  and  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate. 
And  this  signal  was  an  epistle,  wrote  in  the  name  of  the 
church  of  Jertisalem  to  the  church  universal  throughout  the 
world^^  in  wliich  the  European  powers  are  solemnly  ex- 
horted and  entreated  to  succour  and  deliver  the  (christians 
in  Palestine.  >  The  exhortations  of  the  pontiff  were  how- 
ever without  effect,  except  upon  the  innabitants  of  Pisa, 
who  are  said  to  have  obeyed  the  papal  summons  w  ith  the 
utmost  alacrity,  and  to  have  prepared  themselves  imme- 
diately for  a  holy  campaign.' 


z  This  is  the  xxviiiih  epistle  in  (ho  first  port  of  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Sil- 

»ter  U.  that  is  published  by  Du  Chcsne,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  ScripUyr.   Bisior. 

rane. 

a  See  Mara  tori  Seriptores  rerwn  lialicnrumf  torn.  iii.  p.  400.  r^^^^T^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

COXCERMXG    THE    CALAMITOUS   EVENTS    THAT    HAPPENED   TO   THS 
CHURCH    DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  Christian  religion  suffered  lesii  in  this  century 
from  the  cruelty  of  its  enemies,  than  from  the  de- 
fection of  its  friends.  Of  all  the  pagan  monarchs,  ^fbH^ 
under  whose  government  the  Christians  lived,  •»^«*~««~' 
none  behaved  to  them  in  a  hostile  manner,  nor  tormented 
them  with  the  execution  of  compulsive  edicts  or  penal  laws, 
except  Gormon  and  Swein,  kings  of  Denmark.  Notwith- 
stanmng  this,  their  affairs  were  far  from  being  either  in  a 
fixed  or  flourishing  state ;  nay,  their  situation  was  full  of  un- 
certainty and  peru,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provin- 
ces. The  Saracens  in  Asia  and  Africa,  amidst  the  intestine 
divisions  under  which  they  groaned,  and  the  calamites  that 
overwhelmed  them  from  different  quarters,  were  extreme- 
ly assiduous  in  propagating  every  where  the  doctrines  of 
Mahomet,  nor  were  their  efforts  unsuccessfuL  Multitudes 
of  Christians  fell  into  their  snares ;  and  the  Turks',  a  valiant 
and  fierce  nation,  who  inhabited  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  received  their  doctrine.  The  uniformity  of 
religion  did  not  however  produce  a  solid  union  of  interest 
between  the  Turks  and  ISaracens  ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
dissensions  and  quarrels  were  never  more  violent,  than 
from  the  time  that  Mahomet  became  their  common  chief  in 
religious  matters.  The  succours  of  the  former  were  im- 
plored by  the  Persians,  whose  country  was  a  prey  to  the 
ambitious  usurpations  of  the  latter,  and  these  succours  were 
granted  with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  readiness.  The  Turks 
accordingly  fell  upon  the  Saracens  in  a  furious  manner, 
drove  them  out  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Persian  territo- 
ries, and  afterward,  with  incredible  rapidity  and  success, 
invaded,  seized,  and  plundered  the  other  provinces  that 
belonged  to  that  people,  whose  desolation,  in  reality,*  came 
on  like  a  whirlwmd.  Thus  the  powerful  empire  of  the 
Saracens,  which  its  enemies  haa  for  so  many  years  at^i' 
tempted  in  vain  to  overturn,  fell  at  last  by  the  hands  of  its 
allies  and  friends.  The  Turks  accomplished  what  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ineffectually  aimed  at ;  they  struck 
suddenly  that  dreadful  blow  which  ruined  at  once  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Saracens  in  Persia,  and  then  deprived  them,  by 
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degrees,  of  their  other  dominions ;  and  thus  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which  was  still  an  object  of  terror  to  the  Christians, 
was  established  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Sjaracen  dominion.** 

II.  In  the  western  provinces  the  Christians  had  much  to 
Themiera  sufTcr  from  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of  those  who 
^^^cke  remained  under  the  darkness  of  paganism.  The 
^rutiao..  Normans,  during  a  ^eat  part  of  this  century, 
committed,  in  several  parts  of  Trance,  the  most  barbarous 
hostilities,  and  involved  the  Christians,  wherever  they  car« 
ried  their  victorious  arms,  in  numberless  calamities.  The 
Sarmatians,  Sclavonians,  Bohemians,  and  others,  who  had 
either  conceived  an  aversion  for  the  gospel,  or  were  sunk 
m  a  stupid  ignorance  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  its  im- 
mortal blessmgs,  not  only  endeavoured  to  extirpate  Christi- 
anity out  of  their  own  territories  by  the  most  barbarous  ef- 
forts of  cruelty  and  violence,  but  infested  the  adjacent 
countries,  where  it  was  professed,  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
left,  wherever  they  went,  the  most  dreadful  marks  of  their 
unrelenting  fury.  The  Danes  moreover  did  n'ot  cease  to 
molest  the  Christians,  until  they  were  subdued  by  Otho  the 
Great,  and  thus,  from  being  the  enemies,  became  the  friends 
of  the  Christian  cause.  The  Hungarians  also  contributed 
their  part  to  the  sufTerii^s  of  the  church,  by  their  incursions 
into  several  parts  of  Germany,  whioh  tney  turned  into 
scenes  of  desolation  and  misery;  while  the  fierce  Arabs,  by 
their  tyranny  in  Spain,  and  their  depredations  in  Italy  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  spread  calamity  and  oppression 
all  around  them,  of  which  no  doubt  the  Christians,  esta- 
blished in  these  parts,  had  the  heaviest  portion. 

III.  Whoever  considers  the  endless  vexations,  persecu- 
The  effre<s  tlous,  aud  Calamities,  which  the  Christians  suffer- 

tamitteT  ~'  cd  from  the  nations  that  continued  in  their  an- 
cient superstitions,  will  easily  perceive  the  reason 
of  that  fervent  and  inextinguishable  zeal,  which  Christian 
prmces  discovered  for  the  conversion  of  these  nations, 
whose  impetuous  and  savage  fuir  they  experienced  from 
time  to  time.  A  principle  of  selNpreservation,  and  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  then*  own  safety,  as  well  as  a  pious  zeal  for 
ihe  propagation  of  the  gospel,  engaged  them  to  put  in  prac- 
tice every  method  that  might  open  the  eyes  ot  their  bar- 
barous adversaries,  from  a  rational  and  well-grounded 

b  For  a  move  ample  account  of  these  revolutions,  see  the  JinnaUs  Tuscici  of  Leua^ 
'^^\i\3a ;  as  also  Gcorgii  EUnacini  Hisloria  Saracenica,  p,  190,  803,  210, 
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hope  that  the  precepts  oC  Christianity  ivould  mitigate,  by 
degrees,  the  ferocity  of  ttiese  niations,  and  soften  their 
rug^d  and  intractable  tempers.  Hence  it  was  that 
Christian  kings  and  emperors  left  no  means  unem* 
ployed  to  draw  these  infidels  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.  For  this  purpose,  they  proposed  to  their  chiefs 
aUiances  of  marriage,  offered  them  certain  districts  and 
territories,  auxiliary  troops  to  maintain  them  against  their 
enemies,  upon  condition  that  they  would  abandon  the  su- 
perstition of  their  ancestors,  which  was  so  proper  to 
nourish  their  ferocity,  and  to  increase  their  passion  for 
blood  and  carnage.  These  offers  were  attended  with  the 
desired  success,  as  they  induced  the  infidel  chiefs  not  only 
to  lend  an  ear  themselves  to  the  instructions  and  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Christian  missionaries,  but  also  to  ob%e  their 
subjects  and  armies  to  follow  their  examples  in  this 
respect. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

iJONCERNIRO  THE  STATE   OP    LETTERS   AND    PHILOBOFHY    PURING    THI0 

CENTURY. 

I.  The  deplorable  ignorance  of  this  barbarous  age,  in 
which  the  drooping  arts  were  totally  neglected, 
leJJr*  'ISioog  and  the  sciences  seemed  to  be  upon  the  point  of 
the  Greek.,  expiring  for  want  of  encouragement,  is  unani* 
•  mously  confessed  and  lamented  by  all  the  writers  who  have 
transmitted  to  us  any  accounts  of  this  period  of  time.  Nor 
indeed  will  this  fatal  revolution,  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
appear  astonishing  to  such  as  consider  on  the  one  hand  the 
terrible  vicissitudes,  tumults,  and  wars  that  turned  all 
things  into  confusion  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world, 
and  on  the  other  the  ignominious  stupidity  and  dissolute- 
ness of  those  sacred  orders  who  had  been  appointed  as  the 
guardians  of  truth  and  learning.  Leo,  sumamed  the  Phi- 
losopher, who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Greeks 
toward  the  commencement  of  this  century,  was  himself  an 
eminent  lover  of  learning,  and  an  auspicious  and  zealous 
protector  of  such  as  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  sciences.*  This  noble  and  generous  disposi- 
tion appeared  with  still  the  greater  lustre  in  his  son  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogeneta,  who  not  only  discovered  the 
greatest  ardour  for  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
Greece,"*  but  also  employed  the  most  effectual  measures 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  excellent  purpose.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  he  spared  no  expense  in  drawing  to  his 
court,  and  supporting  in  his  dominions,  a  variety  of  learned 
men,  each  of  whom  excelled  in  some  of  the  different 
branches  of  literature,  and  in  causing  the  most  diligent 
search  to  be  made  after  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  With 
this  view,  also,  he  became  himself  an  author,*  and  thus 

c  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Grae,  lib,  t.  pars  ii.  cap.  ▼.  p.  363. 
d  Fabricius,  Bibi,  Gr^c.  lib.  v.  pars  ii.  cap.  ▼.  p.  436. 

ICP  •  We  have  yet  remaining  of  Constantine  Porpbyroi^ncta,  son  of  Leo  the  Phi- 
losopher, the  foUowine  production? ; 
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animated  by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his  protec* 
tioii)  men  of  genius  and  abilities  to  enrich  the  sciences 
with  their  learned  productions.  He  employed,  more- 
over, a  considerable  number  of  able  pens,  in  making  va- 
luable extracts  from  the  commentanes  and  other  com- 
positions of  the  ancients  ;  which  extracts  were  pre- 
served in  certain  places  for  the  benefit  and  satisfaction 
of  the  curious  ;  ana  thus,  by  various  exertions  of  Uberality 
and  zeal,  this  learned  prince  restored  the  arts  and  sciences 
to  a  certain  degree  of  life  and  vigour/  But  few  of  the 
Greeks  followed  this  great  and  illustrious  example ;  nor 
was  there  any  among  the  succeeding  emperors  who  equal- 
led these  two  excellent  princes  in  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  learning,  or  in  lending,  by  their  protection  and  encou- 
ragement, an  auspicious  hand  to  raise  out  of  obscurity  and 
dejection,  neglected  and  depressed  genius.  But  what  is 
stul  more  remarkable,  Constantino  Porphyrogeneta,  whom 
we  have  now  been  representing  as  the  restorer  of  letters, 
and  whom  the  Greeks  unanimously  admire  in  this  cha- 
racter, is  supposed  by  some  to  have  done  considerable  pre- 
judice to  the  cause  of  learning  by  the  very  means  he. em- 
ployed to  promote  its  advancement.  For  by  employing 
learned  men  to  extract  from  the  writers  of  antiquity  what 
they  thought  might  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
various  arts  and  sciences,  he  gave  too  much  occasion  to 
neglect  the  sources,  and  flattered  the  indolence  of  the 
effeminate  Greeks,  who  confined  their  studies  to  these 
extracts,  and  neglected,  in  effect,  the  perusal  of  the 
writers  from  whom  they  were  drawn.  And  hence  it 
unfortunately  happened,  that  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  antiqmty  were  lost,  at  this  time,  through  the 
sloth  and  negligence  of  the  Greeks. 

If.  This  method,  as  the  event  manifestly  showed,  was 
really  detrimentalto  the  progress  of  true  learning  . 
and  genius.  And  accordingly  we  find  among  the  Sruerramo«V 
Greek  writers  of  this  century,  but, a  small  num-  *^»«^''^''»- 

The  lift  of  the  Emperor  Basilius, 

•i  Treatiat  upon  the  art  qf  Governing^  in  which  he  investigates  the  origin  of  several 
nations,  (treata  of  their  power,  their  progress,  their  revolutions,  and  their  decline,  and 
gives  B  series  of  their  princes  and  rulers. 

A  Discourse  ameeming  the  mantier  of  forming  a  Land  Jirmxi  and  »Nav(d  fore:  hi  Order 
ofBatUe, 

Two  books  eoneemif^  the  eastern  and  western  Provinces.  Which  may  be  considered  as 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  this  prince. 

f  All  this  appears  evident  from  the  accounts  left  upon  record  by  Zonaras,  in  his  •tfn- 
noles,  torn.  iii.  p.  155, edit.  Paris. 
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ber,  who  acauired  a  distinguished  and  shining  reputation 
in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  so  that  the  fair  and  engaging 

g respects  which  seemed  to  arise  in  the  cause  of  learning 
-om  the  munificence  and  zeal  of  its  imperial  patrons,  va^ 
nished  in  a  short  time ;  and  though  the  seeds  of  science 
were  richly  sown,  the  natural  expectations  of  an  abundant 
harvest  were  unhappily  disappointed.  Nor  did  the  cause 
of  philosophy  succeed  better  than  that  of  literature.  Phi- 
losophers mdeed  there  were ;  and,  among  them,  some  that 
were  not  destitute  of  eenius  and  abilities  ;  but  none  who 
rendered  their  names  immortal  by  productions  that  were 
worthy  of  bein^  transmitted  to  posterity ;  a  certain  num- 
ber of  rhetoricians  and  grammarians ;  a  few  poets  who 
were  above  contempt ;  and  several  historians,  who,  with- 
out deserving  the  highest  encomiums,  were  not  however 
totally  void  of  merit.  Such  were  the  members  which  com* 
posed  at  this  time  the  republic  of  letters  in  Greece,  whose 
mhabitants  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  those  kinds  of  lite- 
rature alone,  in  which  industry,  imagination,  and  memory 
are  concerned. 

III.  Egypt,  though  at  this  time  it  groaned  under  a  heavy 
TheiteMof  suEid  exasperating  yoke  of  oppression  and  bondU 

^!\be  ag^9  proauced  writers,  who  m  genius  and  learning 
^•'^"^  were  nowise  inferior  to  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Grecian  literati.  Of  the  many  examples  we  might  men- 
tion to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  that  of  Eutychius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
cultivated  the  sciences  of  physic  and  theology  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  cast  a  new  light  upon  them  both  by 
his  excellent  writings.  The  Arabians,  during  this  whole 
century,  preserved  that  noble  passion  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  had  been  kindled  among  them  in  the  pre* 
ceding  age ;  and  hence  they  abounded  with  physicians, 
mathematicians,  and  philosophers,  whose  names  and  char 
racters,  together  with  an  account  of  their  respective  abili- 
ties and  talents,  are  given  by  Leo  AMcanus  and  other 
literary  historians. 

IV.  The  Latins  present  to  us  a  spectacle  of  a  very  dif- 
iii  tb«weiteni  fcrcut  kiud.  They  were  almost  without  excep- 
provinces.  jj^jj^  g^j^jj.  '^  jj^g  ^^^^  brutish  aud  barbarous  igno- 
rance ;  so  that,  acconling  to  the  unanimous  accounts  of 
the  most  credible  writers,  nothing  could  be  more  me- 
lancholy and  deplorable  than  the  darkness  that  reigned 
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in  the  western  world  duraig  ibis  centuiy,  which,  with  re- 
spect to  learning  and  philosophy  at  least,  may  be  called  the 
iron  age  of  the  Latins.^  Some  learned  men  of  modem  times 
have,  we  confess,  ventured  to  call  this  in  question ;  but 
their  doubts  are  certainly  without  foundation,  and  the 
matter  of  fact  is  too  firmly  established  by  unquestionable 
authorities  to  lose  any  part  of  its  credit  in  consequence  of 
the  objections  they  allege  against  it^  It  is  true  there  were 
public  schools  founded  m  most  of  the  European  provinces, 
some  of  which  were  erected  in  the  monasteries^  and  the  rest 
in  those  cities  where  the  bishops  resided.  It  is  also  true, 
that  through  this  dismal  night  of  ignorance  there  shone  forth 
from  time  to  time,  and  more  especially  toward  the  conclu- 
sipn  of  this  century,  some  geniuses  of  a  superior  order,  who 
eyed  with  ardour  the  paths  of  science,  and  cast  some  rayfik 
of  light  upon  th&  darkness  of  a  barbarous  age*  But  they 
were  very  few  in  number,  and  their  extreme  rarity  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  infelicity  of  the  times  in  which  they 
appeared.  In  the  seminaries  of  learning,  such  as  they 
were,  the  seven  liberal  sciences  were  taught  in  the  most 
unskiliid  and  miserable  manner,  and  that  by  the  monks, 
who  esteemed  the  arts  and  sciences  no  farther  tluun  as  they 
were  subservient  to  the  interests  of  religion,  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  to  the  views  of  superstition. 
^  v.  They  who  were  the  most  learned  and  judicious  among 
the  monastic  orders,  and  who  were  desirous  of  ^^^^^ 
employing  usefully  a  part  of  their  leisure,  appSed  '^"'"«- 
tidemselves  to  the  composition  of  annals  and  histories  which 
savoured  of  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  times.  Such 
were  Abo,  Luitprand,  Wittekind,  Fulcuin,  Johannes  Ca* 

g  The  testimonies  that  prove  the  ignorance  which  preiailed  in  the  tenth  centuiy^  are 
collected  by  Du  6oi]lay,in  his  SUtmia  Jicad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  268 ;  and  also  by  Lud.  Ant. 
Muratori,  in  hia  JiiUiiintMt.  Mai,  nudii  <m,  torn.  iii.  p.  831^  et  torn.  ii.  p.  141,  &c. 

h  The  famous  Leibnita,  in  his  PrafaUo  ad  eodicem  juris  Xat.  ei  GtiUium  ViphnuU, 
affirms,  that  there  was  more  knowledge  and  learning  in  the  tenth  century,  than  in  the 
socceoding  age«,^  particidarly  in  the  twelfth  and  thittfrenth  centuries.  But  this  is  wash- 
ing the  Euiopian ;  it  is  also  an  eztrangant  assertion,  and  savours  much  of  paradox. 
WejihaD  be  better  directed  in  our  notions  of  this  matter  by  Mabillon  in  his  Pra/oHo 
ad  Actor,  £fS.  Ordm,  Bentd,  Quin/.  Siu,  p.  2,  by  the  authors  of  the  J&aioire  Utendrt  de 
la  fVonce,  and  by  Le  BeuTs  Dttsertai^  de  Statu  UUrarvm  in  Franda,  a  Cairdo  M,  ad  re^ 
gem  kobert,  who  all  agree  in  acknowledging  the  gross  ^norance  of  this  century,  though 
they  would  engage  us  to  believe  that  its  barbarism  ttid  darkness  were  not  so  hideoda 
as  they  are  commonly  represented.  There  are,  indeed,  several  considerations  that 
render  the  reasons  and  testimonies  even  of  these  writers  not  a  little  defective ;  but  we 
nevertheless  agree  with  them  so  far,  as  to  grant  that  aU  learning  and  knowledge  w^re 
not  absohitely  extinguished  in  Europe  at  this  time ;  and  that  In  ue  records  of  th|s  cen« 
twy,  we  shall  find  a  (^w  chosen  spirits,  who  pierced  through  the  cloud*  of  ignorance 
that  covered  the  maltltude. 

VOL.  n.  12     . 
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puanus,  Ratherius,  Flodoard,  Notker,  Ethelbert,  aod  others^ 
who,  though  veiy  different  from  each  other  in  their  respect- 
ive degrees  of  merit,  were  all  in  generd  ignorant  of  the 
true  nature  and  rules  of  historical  composition.  Several 
of  dbie  poets  of  this  age  gave  evident  marks  of  true  genius, 
but  they  were  strangers  to  the  poetic  art,  which  was  not  in- 
deed necessary  to  satisfy  a  people  utterly  destitute  of  ele- 
Since  and  taste.  The  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  of 
ese  unhappy  times  are  scarcely  worthj^  of  mention ;  their 
method  of  mstructing  was  full  of  absurdities,  and  their  rules 
trivial,  and  for  the  most  part  injudicious.  The  same  ludg- 
ment  may  be  formed  in  general  of  the  geometrv,  arithme- 
tic, astronomy,  and  musio,  which  were  more  or  less  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  and  of  which  a  more  particular  ac- 
count would  be  uninstructing  and  insipid. 

VI.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  extended  no  farther 
Tbeitateof  thau  thc  singlc  science  of  logic  and  dialectics, 
phiiowphy.  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  human  wisdom.  But  tnis  logic,  which  was  so  highly 
admired,  was  drawn  without  the  least  perspicuity  or  metiiod 
from  a  book  of  Categories^  which  some  nave  unjustiy  at- 
tributed to  Augustin,  and  others  to  Porphyry.  It  is  teue 
indeed  that  the  Tmutus  of  Plato,  the  Topica  of  Cicero  and 
Aristotle,  and  the  book  of  the  latter,  be  interpretatume^ 
with  other  compositions  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  were  in 
the  hands  of  several  of  the  doctors  of  this  century,  as  we 
learn  from  credible  accounts  ;  but  the  same  accounts  inform 
us,  that  the  true  sense  of  these  excellent  autiiors  was  under- 
stood by  almost  none  of  those  that  perused  tiiem  daily.'  It 
will  appear  no  doubt  surprising,  that  in  such  an  ignorant 
a^e,  such  a  subtile  question  as  that  concerning  universal 
ideas  should  ever  have  been  thought  of;  true  however  it 
is,  that  the  famous  controversy.  Whether  universal  ideas 
belonged  to  the  class  of  objects,  or  of  mere  names ;  a  con- 
troversy which  perplexed  and  bewildered  the  Latin  doc- 
tors in  succeeding  times,  and  ^ve  rise  to  the  two  opposite 
sects  of  the  Nominalists  and  Uealists ;  was  started  for  the 
first  time  in  this  century.  Accordingly  we  find  in  several 
passages  of  the  writers  of  this  period,  the  seeds  and  begin- 
nings of  this  tedious  and  intricate  dispute.'' 

i  Gnnso  EpUUtL  ad  Mimaeh4t$  Mgimtis  in  Martens  CoUeeU  AmpHu.  M^mmenUr. 
Vder,  torn.  iii.  p.  304. 

k  This  appears  crideni  ihim  the  following  remarkable  passage,  wkich  tbe  nader  will 
find  in  the  304th  page  of  the  woik  cited  in  the  pnceding  note,  and  in  which  tte 
leaniad  Gonfo  ciprMies  hiimelf  in  the  following  mcnlier.     "  Aristotelei^  ffenns,  ape- 
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Yii.  The  drooping  sciences  found  an  eminent  and  illus* 
trious  patron,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  centu-  The  T»con. 
ry,  in  the  learned  Grerbert,  a  native  of  France,  IS'^ESfojT'^ 
who,  upon  his  elevation  to  thepontificate,  as-  s"^*"*"^"- 
sumed  the  title  of  Silvester  II.  The  genius  of  this  famous 
pontiff  was  extensive  and  sublime,  embracing  all  the  difr 
ferent  branches  of  literature ;  but  its  more  peculiar  bent 
was  turned  toward  mathematical  studies.  Mechanics,  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  every  dherkina  of 
knowledge  that  had  the  least  affinity  to  these  important 
sciences,  were  cultivated  by  this  restorer  of  learning  with 
the  most  ardent  zeal,  ana  not  without  success,  as  his 
writings  abundantly  testify ;  nor  did  he  stop  here  ;  but 
employed  every  method  tKat  was  proper  to  encourage  and 
animate  others  to  the  culture  of  the  Bberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences. The  effects  of  this  noble  zeal  were  visible  in  6er^ 
many,  France,  and  Italy,  both  in  this  and  in  the  following 
century;  as  by  the  writings,  example,  and  encouraging 
exhortations  of  Grerbert,  many  were  excited  to  the  study 
of  physic,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  in  general  to 
the  pursuit  of  science  in  all  its  vanous  branches.  If  in- 
deed we  compare  this  learned  pontiff  with  the  mathema- 
ticians of  modem  times,  his  merit,  in  that  point  of  view, 
will  almost  totally  disappear  under  such  a  disadvantageoyfl 
comparison ;  for  his  geometry j  though  it  be  easy  and  per- 
spicuous, is  but  elementary  and  superficial.'  xet  sucaas 
it  was»  it  was  marvellous  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  dark- 
ness, and  surpassed  the  comprehension  of  those  pigmy 
philosophers,  whose  eyes,  under  the  auspicious  direction 
of  Gerbert,  were  but  just  beginning  to  open  upon  the  light 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  geometrical  figures,  described  by 
this  mathematical  pontiff,  were  regarded  by  the  monks  as 
magical  operations^  and  the  pontiff  himself  was  treated  as 
a  magician  and  a  disciple  of  Satan."" 


,  dUrereDtiaa,  propriom  et  accidens  subflistere  denegavit,  quae  Platoni  subaistentiA 
penuasiti  AnstoteU  an  Platoni  magia  credendum  putatU  ?  Magna  est  utriuaque  aucto- 
litasy  qoatenufl  vix  andeat  quia  altenim  alteri  dignitate  preferre."  Here  we  see  plainly 
the  seeds  of  discord  sown,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  that  knotty  dispute  which  puzsled 
the.metaphysk^J  brains  of  the  Latin  doctors  in  afler  times.  Gudzo  was  no^dTenturous 
enough  to  attempt  a  sohition  of  this  intricate  question,  which  he  leaves' undecided; 
others  were  less  modest,  without  being  more  successfiil. 

1  This  geometry  was  published  by  Pezius,  in  his  Tkeaaunu  JhucdoUmanf  torn.  iiL  pars 
ii.  p.  7. 

m  See  JBRgL  UUr.  it  la  France,  torn.  n.  p.  558.  Da  Boulay,  ERsl,  Jiead,  Porivtom. 
i.  p.  314, 319.  Naude,  Jfyologie  jmar  k9  Ciran$a  BmaMjmmemefU  ecctwa  tfe  h  Magu, 
chitp.  xis*  ^  i^ 
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VIII.  It  was  not  however  to  the  fecundity  of  his  genius 
alone,  that  Gerbert  was  indebtecl  for  the  know- 
kiTiSowiSjJ  ledge  with  which  he  now  began  to  enlighten  the 
K«"I2J'*aI»-  European  provinces;  he  had  derived  a  part  of' 
**^  his  erudition,  particularly  in  physic,  mathematics, 

and  philosophy,  from  tne  writings  and  instructions  of  the 
Arabians  wno  were  settled  in  Spain.  Thither  he  had  re- 
paired in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  had  spent  some  time 
m  the  semisaries  of  learning  at  Cordova  and  Seville,  with 
a  view  to  hear  the  Arabian  doctors  ;"  and  it  was  perhaps 
by  his  example,  that  the  Europeans  were  directed  and  en* 
gaged  to  have  recourse  to  this  source  of  instruction  in  after 
times.  For  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  from  the  time  of 
€rerbert,such  of  the  Europeans  as  were  ambitious  of  making 
any  considerable  progress  in  physic,  arithmetic,  geome* 
try,  or  philosophy,  entertained  the  most  eager  and  impa- 
tient desire  of  receiving  instruction  either  from  the  aca- 
demical lessons,  or  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  phi* 
losophers,  who  had  founded  schools  in  several  parts  (^ 
fSpam  and  Italy.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  most  ceiebk*ated 
productions  of  these  doctors  were  translated  into  Latin^ 
their  tenets  and  systems  adopted  with  zeal  in  the  Eu- 
ropean schools,  andf  that  numbers  wftnt  over  to  Spain  and 
Italy  to  receive  instruction  from  the  mouths  of  these  fa- 
mous teachers,  which  were  supposed  to  utter  nothing  but 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  How- 
ever excessive  this  veneration  for  the  Arabian  doctor^ 
may  have  been,  it  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  that  all 
the  knowledge,  whether  of  physic,  astronomy,  philosophy, 
or  mathematics,  which  flourished  in  Europe  from  the  tenth 
century,  was  originally  derived  from  them ;  and  that  the 
Spanish  Saracens,  in  a  more  particular  manner^  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  fathers  of  European  philosophy. 

n  See  Du  Boulaj^  Hiitor.  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  314 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  ITS    FORM 
OF  OOVERNMENT  DURING  THIS  CENTtJRY. 

r.  To  those  who  consider  the  primitive  dignity,  and  the 
solemn,  nature  of  the  ministerial  character,  the 
corruptions  of  the  clei^  must  appear  deplorable  tkSTorK?^ 
beyond  all  expression.  These  corruptions  were  *'^^' 
mounted  to  the  most  enormous  height  in  that  dismal  pe-* 
riod  of  the  church  which  we  have  now  before  us.  Both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  the  clei^  were,  for 
the  most  part,  composed  oi  a  most  worthless  set  of  men, 
shamefuQy  flliterate  and  stupid,  ignorant  more  especiallj 
in  reli^ous  matters,  equally  enslaved  to  sensuality  and  su- 
{>erstition,  and  capable  of  the  most  abominable  and  fla^- 
tious  deeds.  This  dismal  degeneracy  of  the  sacred  order 
was,  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  prnicipally 
own^  to  the  pretended  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  uniy^rsai 
churdi,  who  indulged  themselves  in  the  commission  of  the 
most  odious  crimes,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  law^ 
less  impulse  of  the  most  licentious  passions  without  i^hic- 
tance  or  remorse,  who  confounded,  in  short,  all  difference 
between  just  and  unjust,  to  satisfy  their  impious  ambition, 
and  whose  spiritual  empire  was  such  a  diversified  scene  of 
iniquity  and  violence,  as  never  was  exhibited  under  any 
of  those  teo^ral  tyrants,  who  have  been  the  scourges  of 
mankind.  We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  Grecian  pa- 
triarchs from  the  single  example  of  Theophylact,  who,  ac- 
cording  to  the  testimonies  of  the  most  respectable  writers, 
made  me  most  impious  traffic  of  ecclesiastical  promotions, 
and  expressed  no  sort  of  care  about  any  thing  but  his  dogs 
and  horses.''  Degenerate  however  ana  licentious  as  these 
patriarchs  might  be,  they  were,  generally  speaking,  less 
profligate  and  indecent  than  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

ICP  o  This  exempianf  prelate,  ivho  sold  erery  ecclesiasticul  benefice  as  soon  aa  it 
became  vacaiit,  had  in  his  stable  above  tiro  thoasand  hunting  horses,  which  he  fed  with 
pignnts,  pistachios,  dates,  dried  grapes,  figs  steeped  in  the  most  exquisite  wines,  to  all 
which  he  added  the  richest  perfumes.  One  holy  Thursday,  as  he  was  celebrating  high 
mass,  Ms  groom  brought  him  the  joyful  news  that  one  of  his  ferourite  mares  had  foaled : 
upon  which  he  threw  down  the  Lituigy,  left  the  church,  and  ran  in  raptures  to  the  stabler, 
where  baring  expressed  Ms  joy  at  that  grand  eyent,  he  returned  to  the  altar  to  finish  the 
divine  senricci,  which  he  had  left  interrupted  during  his  abicncc.  See  Flciury,  WM, 
/>«Z^«<wf.  lirrc  It,  p.  07,  edit  Bnx^lle. 
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II.  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  fived  in  this 

century,  is  a  history  of  so  maJay  monsters,  and  not 
J^^Z  of  men,  and  exhibits  a  horrible  series  of  the  most 
poDUffs.  flagitious,  tremendous,  and  complicated  crimes,  as 
all  writers,  even  ^ose  of  the  Romish  communion,  unani- 
mously confess.  The  source  of  these  disorders  must  be 
sought  for  princmally  in  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  and  that  afflicted  Italy  in  .a  parti- 
cular liianner,  after  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Charle- 
magne. Upon  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Benedict  IV.  which 
happened  m  the  year  903,  Leo  V.  was  raised  to  the  pon- 
tificate, which  he  enjoyed  no  longer  than  forty  days,  being 
dethroned  by  Christopher,  and  cast  into  prison.  Christo* 
pher,  in  his  turn,  was  deprived  of  the  pontifical  dignity  the 
year  following  by  Sei^us  IIL  a  Roman  presbyter,  second- 
ed by  the  protection  and  influence  of  Adalbert,  a  most 
powerful  Tuscan  prince^  who  had  a  supreme  and  unlimit- 
ed direction  in  all  the  affairs  that  were  transacted  at  Rome. 
Anastasius  III.  and  Lando,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Ser- 
fidus,  ifx  the  year  911,  were  raised  successively  to  the  papal 
dignity,  enjoyed  it  but  for  a  short  time,  and  did  nothmg 
that  could  contribute  to  render  their  names  illustrious. 

III.  After  the  death  of  Lando,  which  happened  in  the 

year  914,  Alberic,^  marquis  or  count  of  Tuscany, 
M^21'  whose  opulence  was  prodigious,  and  whose  au- 
^^'  thority  in  Rome  was  despotic  and  unlimited,  ob- 
tained the  pontificate  for  John  X.  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  Theodora,  his  mother- 
in-law,  whose  lewdness  was  jthe  principle  that  interested 
her  in  this  promotion.''  This  infamous  election  will  not 
surprise  such  as  know  that  the  laws  of  Rome  were  at  this 
time  absolutely  silent ;  that  the  dictates  of  justice  and  equity 
were  overpowered  and  suspended ;  and  that  all  things  were 
carried  on  in  that  great  city  by  interest  or  corruption,  by 
violence  or  fraud.  John  X.  though  in  other  respects  a 
scandalous  example  of  iniquity  and  lewdness  in  the  papal 

# 

tp^''p  It  waa  Albert  or  Adalbert,  and  not  Alberic,  wbo  was  the  son-in-law  of  tbe  elder 
Theodora,  of  whom  Dr.  Mosheim  here  speaks.  Aiberic  was  grandson  to  this  Theodora, 
by  her  daughter  Marozia,  who  was  married  to  Albert.  See  Spanfaeim,  EccL  IBsU  SecuL 
X.  p.  143S.  Fleory,  Bist.  Ecdes.  lirre  Uv.  p.  571,  edit  Bruxelle.  This  latter  historian 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  younger  Theodora,  the  sister  of  Marozia,  who,  firom  an 
amorous  principle,  raised  John  X.  to  the  pontificate. 

fpf*  q  Theodora,  mistress  of  Rome,  bad  John  X.  raised  to  the  pontificate,  that  she 
Bsight  continue  that  licentious  eommerce  in  which  she  had  lived  with  that  carnAl  eccla- 
tnstic  for  many  yean  paat.   Je«  Fieury,  and  other  writen*  ^^ 
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chair,  acquired  a  certain  decree  of  reputation  by  his  glori- 
ous campaign  against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  drove  from 
the  settlements  they  had  made  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
rigliano/  He  did  not  however  enjoy  his  glory  long ;  the 
enmity  of  Marozia,  daughter  of  Theodora,  and  wife  of 
Albenc,  proved  fatal  to  him.  For  this  bloody-minded  wo- 
man-having espoused  Wido,  or  Guy,  marquis  of  Tuscany, 
after  the  death  of  her  first  consort,  engaged  him  to  seize 
the  wanton  pontiff,  who  was  her  mother's  lover,  and  to 

Eut  him  tp  death  in  the  prison  where  he  lay  confined.  This 
centious  and  unluck}'  pontiff  was  succeeded  by  Leo  VI. 
who  sat  but  seven  months  in  the  apostolic  chair,  which  was 
filled  after  him  by  Stephen  VII.  The  death  of  this  latter, 
which  happened  in  the  year  931,  presented  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Marozia  an  object  worthy  of  its  grasp ;  and  accord- 
ingly she  raised  to  the  papal  dignity  John  XI.  who  was 
the  iruit  of  her  lawless  amours  with  one  of  the  protended 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  Sergius  III.  whose  adulterous 
commerce  with  that  infamous  woman  gave  an  infallible 
guide  to  the  Roman  church.' 

IV.  John  XI.  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church 
by  the  credit  and  influence  of  his  mother,  was    jobnxt  md 

Sulled  dovni  from  this  summit  of  spiritual  gran-  ^"• 
eur,  A.  D.  933,  by  Alberic,  his  half-brother,  who  had  con- 
ceived the  utmost  aversion  against  him.  His  mother  Ma- 
rozia had,  after  the  death  of  Wido,  entered  anew  into  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  with  Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  who,  having 
offended  |ds  stepson  Alberic,  felt  severely  the  weight  of 
his  resentment,  which  vented  its  fury  upon  the  whole  fa- 
mily ;  for  Alberic  drove  out  of  Rome  not  only  Hugo,  but 
also  Marozia  and  her  son  the  pontiff,  and  confined  them  in 

5rison,  where  the  latter  ended  his  days  in  the  year  936. 
'he  four  pontiffs,  who,  in  their  turns,  succeeded  John  XI. 
and  filled  the  papal  chietir  until  the  year  956,  were  Leo 
VU.  Stephen  VlII.  Marinus  H.  and  Agapet,  whose  cha- 
ir r  In  the  original  we  hare  JtfofUcm  GariUanum,  which  is  nndonbtedly  a  mistake,  as 
the  GmigHano  is  a  riyer  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  not  a  mountain. 

8  The  character  and  conduct  of  Marosia  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  most  in- 
faaoos  by  the  unanimous  testimony  both  of  ancient  and  modem  historians,  who  aflirm 
with  one  voice  that  John  XL  was  the  fruit  of  her  carnal  commerce  with  Sergius  HI. 
Eeeard  alone,  in  his  Origi'M  GudphkiB,  torn.  L  lib.  U.  p.  131,  has  Tcntured  to  clear 
her  from  this  reproach,  and  to  assert  that  Sergius,  before  hSs  elevation  to  the  potifi- 
cate,  was  her  lawful  and  first  husband.  The  attempt  however  is  highly  extravagant, 
if  not  impudent,  to  pretend  to  acquit,  without  the  least  testimony  or  proof  of  her  iiino- 
cence,  a  woman  who  is  known  to  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  every  principle  of 
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racters  were  much  b^er  than  that  of  their  predecessor^ 
aad  whose  government  at  least  was  not  attended  with  those 
tumults  and  revolutions  that  had  so  often  shook  the  ponti- 
fical throne,  and  banished  from  Rome  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  peace  and  concord.  Upon  the  death  of  Aga- 
pet,  wliich  happened  in  the  year  956,  Alberic  II.  who  to 
the  dignity  of  Uoman  consul,  joined  a  degree  of  authority 
and  opulence  which  nothing  could  resist,  raised  to  the 
pontificate  his  son  Octavian,  who  was  yet  in  the  early 
bloom  of  youth,  and  destitute  beside  of  every  quality  that 
was  requisite  in  order  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high 
and  important  office.  This  unworthy  pontifi*  assumed  the 
name  of  John  XIL  and  thus  introduced  the  custom  that  has 
since  been  adopted  by  all  his  successors  in  the  see  of 
Rome,  of  changmg  each  their  usual  name  for  another  upon 
their  accession  to  the  pontificate. 

V.  The  fate  of  John  XIL  was  as  unhappy  as  hispromo- 
The  fete  of  tionhad  been  scandalous.  Unable  to  bear  the  op- 
john  xn.      pressive  yoke  of  Berenger  II.  king  of  Italy,  he 
s^ent  ambassadors,  in  the  year  964),  to  Otho  the  Great,  en- 
treating him  to  march  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  to  deliver  the  church  and  the  people  firom  the  ty- 
ranny under  which  they  groaned.   To  these  entreaties  the 
perplexed  pontifi*  added  a  solemn  promise,  that,  if  the  Ger- 
man monarch  came  to  his  assistance,  he  would  array  him 
with  the  purple  and  the  other  ensigns  of  sovereignty,  antd 
proclaim  him  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Otho  received  this 
embassy  with  pleasure,  marched  iuto  Italy  at  the  h^ad  of 
a  large  body  of  troops,  and  was  accordingly  saluted  by 
John  with  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Romans.    The  pon- 
tifi" however  soon  perceiving  that  he  had  acted  with  too 
much  precipitation,  repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and 
though  be  nad  sworn  allegiance  to  the  emperor  as  his  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  that  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  yet  he: 
broke  his  oa^i  and  joined  with  Adalbert,  the  son  of  £ieren- 
ger,  against  Otho.    This  revolt  was  not  lefi;  unpunished. 
The  emperor  returned  to  Rome  hi  the  year  964 ;  called  a 
council,  before  which  he  accused  and  convicted  the  pon- 
tifi"  of  many  crimes ;  and,  after  having  degraded  him,  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner,  from. his  high  office,  he  ap- 
pointed Leo  VIII.  to  fill  his  place.    Upon  Otho's  depar- 
ture from  Rome,  John  returned  to  that  city,  and  in  a  coun- 
cil, which  he  assembled  in  the  year  964,  condemned  the 
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pontiff  whoni^  the  ^nperor  had  elected,  and  soon  after  died 
in  a  miserable  and  violent  manner.  After  his  death  the 
Homans  chose  Benedict  V.  bishop  of  Rome  in  opposition 
to  Leo;  but  the  emperor  annulled  this  election,  restored 
Leo  to  the  papal  chair,  and  carried  Benedict  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  diea  in  exile.* 

vx.  The  pontifis  who  governed  the  see  of  Rome  froqi  Leo 
VIL  who  ilied,  a.  d.  965,  to  Gerbert  or  Silvester  johnxnL 
II.  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  toward  the  ^•"***''^  ^^^ 
conclusion  of  this  century,  were  more  happy  in  their  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  more  decent  in  their  conduct,  than 
their  infamous  predecessors ;  yet  none  of  them  so  eis^em- 
plary  as  to  deserve  the  applause  that  is  due  to  eminent 
virtue.  John  XIII.  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in 
the  year  965,  by  the  authoritjr  of  Otho  the  Great,  was  driven 
out  of  Rome  in  the  begmning  of  his  administration ;  but 
the  year  following,  upon  the  emperor's  return  to  Italy,  he 
was  restored  to  his  high  dignity,  in  the  calm  possession  of 
which  he  ended  his  days,  a.  d.  972.  His  successor.  Bene* 
diet  VI.  was  not  so  happy ;  cast  into  prison  by  Grescentius, 
son  of  the  famous  Theodora,  in  consequence  of  the  hatred 
which  the  Romans  had  conceived  both  against  his  person 
and  government,  he  was  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  ignominy, 
and  was  strangled  in  the  year  974,  in  the  apartment  where 
he  lay  confoied.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Otho  the  Gr^sat, 
whose  power  and  severity  kept  the  Romans  in  awe>  died 
in  the  year  973,  and  with  him  expired  that  order  and  dis* 
dpline  which  he  had  restored  in  Rome  by  salutary  laws 
executed  with  impartiality  and  vigour.  The  face  of  thinss 
was  entirely  changed  by  mat  event;  licentiousness  and  dis- 
order, seditions  and  assassinations  resumed  their  former 
sway,  and  difiused  their  horrors  through  that  miserable 
city*  After  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  papal  chair  was 
filled  by  Franco,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Boniface  VIT. 
but  enjoyed  his  dignity  only  for  a  short  time;  for  scarcely 

t  In  the  account  I  have  bere  given  of  the  pontiffi  of  this  century,  I  have  c(tasulted 
the  sources  which  are  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  Muratori's  Seriptores  Rerum 
Jtaluar.  as  also  Baronius,  Peter  de  Marca,  Sigonius  De  Regnp  Itotke^  with  the  learned 
annotations  of  Ant.  Saiius,  Muratori,  in  his  JbmaUs  lUMm^  Pagi,  and  other  writers,  all 
of  whom  have  had  access  to  these  sources,  and  to  several  ancient  manuscripts,  whiih 
have  not  as  yet  been  published.  The  narrations  I  have  here  given,  are  most  certaiqly 
true  upon  the  whole.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  many  parts  of  the  papal  his- 
tory lie  yet  iji  great  obscurity,  and  stand  much  in  need  pf  farther  illustration ;  nor  will 
I  deny  that  a  spirit  of  partiality  has  been  extremely  detrimental  to  the  histoiy  of  the 
pontiffs,  by  corrupting  it,  and  rendering  it  uncertain  in  a  multitude  of  ptoses. 
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^  month  had  passed  after  his  promotioii,  when  he  was 
id^osed  from  his  office,  expelled  the  city,  sund  succeeded  by 
Donus  IL"  who  is  known  by  no  other  drcumstanoe  than  fa^ 
name.  Upon  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  975, 
Bene<&d;  Vll.  was  created  pontiff;  and  during  the  space 
of  nine  years,  ruled  the  chiirch  without  much  oppositioD, 
and  ended  his  days  in  peace.  This  peculiar  nappiness 
was,  without  doubt,  prindpally  owing  to  the  opulence  and 
credit  of  the  femily  to  whidi  he  belonged ;  for  he  was 
nearly  related  to  the  famous  Alberic,  whose  power,  or 
rather  despotism,  had  been  unlimited  in  Rome. 

vn.  Hh  successor,  John  XIV.  who,  from  the  biaphoric 
joiinxi\r.  of  Pavia,  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  derived  no 
Mdxv.  support  from  his  birth,  wnich  was  obscure,  nor 
did  he  continue  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  Otho  III.  to 
whom  he  owed  his  promotion.  Hence  the  calamities  that 
fell  upon  him  with  such  fury,  and  the  misery  that  concluded 
las  transitory  grandeur;  for  Boniface  VIL  who  had  usurped 
the  papal  tlm)ne  in  the  year  974,  and  in  a  little  tsme  mer 
had  Deen  banished  Rome,  returned  from  Gonstantinc^le, 
whither  he  Jiad  fled  for  refiige,  and  seizing  the  unhappy 
pontiff,  had  hnn  thrown  into  prisoont,  and  afterward  put  to 
death.  Thus  Boniface  resumed  tiie  government  of  the 
chiu*ch;  but  his  reim  was  also  transitory,  for  he  died 
about  six  months  after  Ins  restoration.^  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  XV.  whom  some  writers  call  John  XVI. 
because,  as  they  allege,  tiiere  was  another  John,  who  nded 
the  church  dunng  the  space  of  four  months,  and  whom 
tiiey  conse<;[uenUy  call  John  XV.'  Leaving  it  to  the 
reader's  choice  to  call  that  John,  of  whom  we  speak,  the 
XV.  or  the  XVI.  of  tiiat  name,  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
he  possessed  the  papal  dignify  from  the  vear  985  to  906 ; 
that  his  administration  was  as  happy  as  the  troubled  state 
of  the  Roman  affairs  would  permit ;  and  that  the  tranquil- 
lity he  enjoyed  was  not  so  much  owing  to  his  wisdom  imd 
prudence,  as  to  his  beiag  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  to  his 
descent  from  noble  and  illustrious  ancestors.  Certain  it  is, 
at  least,  that  his  successor  Oregoiy  V.  who  was  a  German, 

'  (CT  u  Some  writers  place  Dotiub  II.  before  Benedict  VI.  See  the  Tdndm  SfMfHca 
HisL  Ecdes,  of  the  learned  Pfaff. 

\JiJ*  w  Fleury  says  eleven  months. 

QJ*  X  Among  these  writers  is  the  learned  PikflT,  in  his  Tahultt  Synopiimt  kc.  Bot 
the  Roman  catholic  writers,  whom  Dr.  Mosheim  follows  with  good  reason,  do  not 
count  amoiig  the  number  of  the  pontiffs  that  John  who  goretned  the  church  of  Rome 
during  tht  space  of  four  months  alter  the  death  of  Boniface  VII.  because  he  wiw  never 
duly  invested,  by  consecntioni  with  the  papal  dignity.  _  ^ 
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and  who  was  elected  pontiff  by  the  order  of  Otho  III.  a.  d. 
996,  met  with  a  ouite  different  treatment ;  for  Grescens, 
the  Roman  consal,  drove  him  out  of  the  city,  and  conferred 
his  di^ty  upon  John  XVI.  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  Philagathus.  ^  This  revolution  was  not  however  perma- 
nent in  its  effects ;  for  Otho  III.  alarmed  by  these  disturb- 
ances at  Rome,  marched  into  Italy,  a.  n.  998,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerM  army,  and  casting^  into  prison  the  new  pon- 
tiff, whom  the  solcbers,  in  the  &st  moment  of  their  lurv, 
had  maimed  and  abused  in  a  most  barbarous  maimer,  be 
reinstated  Gregory  in  his  former  honours,  and  placed  him 
anew  at  the  head  of  the  church.  It  was  upon  tne  death  of 
this  latter  pontiff,  which  happened  soon  after  his  restora- 
tion, that  the  same  emperor  raised  to  the  papal  dignity  his 
preceptor  and  firiend,  the  famous  and  learnra  Gerbert,  or 
Silvester  II.  whose  promotion  was  attended  with  the  uni- 
versal approbation  of  the  Roman  people.^ 

VIII.  Amidst  these  frequent  cdmmotidtas,  and  even  amidst 
the  repeated  enormities  and  fladtious  crimes  of  Tbei.fl<ie»ce 
those  who  gave  themselves  out  lor  Christ's  vice-  Sf^^ito'JJMi. 
gerents  upon  earth,  the  power  and  authority  of  """^  *^'''* 
me  Roman  pontiflb  increased  imperceptibly  from  day  to 
day ;  such  were  the  effects  of  that  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion that  reigned  without  control  in  these  miserable  times, 
Otho  the  Great  had  indeed  published  a  solemn  edict,  pro- 
hibitii^  the  election  of  anv  pontiff  without  the  previous 
kivowledge  and  consent  of  the  emperor ;  which  edict,  as  all 
writers  unanimously  agree,  remained  in  force  from  the  time 
of  its  publication  to  the  conclusion  of  this  century.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  emperor,  as  likewise 
his  son  and  grandson,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  empire, 
maintained,  without  interruption,  their  ri^ht  of  supremacy 
over  the  city  of  Rome,  its  territory,  and  its  pontiff,  as  may 
be  demonstrably  proved  from  a  multitude  of  examples,  it 
is  moreover  equally  certain,  that  the  German,  French,  and 
Italian  bishops,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
theirprivileges^  and  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  were, 
during  this  whole  century,  perpetually  upon  their  ffuard 
against  every  attempt  the  Roman  pontin  might  make  to 

y  The  hittorj  of  the  Boman  pontifffi  of  thb  period  is  not  only  extremely  barren  of 
intereBtlng  erents,  but  also  obscure  and  oncertain  in  many  respects.  In  the  accounts 
1  have  here  given  of  them,  I  have  followed  principally  Lud.  Ant.  Maratort's  JinnaUs 
hdim^  and  the  Conefuj  CkrcnUogico  Hiatoricus  de  Rommii  PaiUyicibmy  which  the  learn- 
ed Papebrochius  has  prefixed  to  his  •icta  Sanctorwny  Mensit  Maii, 
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assume  to  himself  alone  a  le^slative  authority  in  the  church^ 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  bishops  of  Rome  found 
mearhs  of  augmenting  their  influence,  and  partly  by  open 
violence,  partly  by  secret  and  fraudulent  stratagems,  en- 
croached not  only  upon  the  privileges  of  the  bishops,  but 
also  upon  the  jurisdiction  and  rights  of  kings  and  emperors/ 
Their  ambitious  attempts  were  seconded  and  justified  by 
the  scandalous  adulation  of  certain  mercenary  prelates, 
who  exalted  the  dignity  and  pren^tives  of  what  they 
called  the  apostolic  see,  in  the  most  pompous  aiid  extrava- 

r  It  terms.  Several  learned  writers  have  observed,  that 
this  century  certain  bishops  maintained  publicly,  Uiat 
the  Roman  pontiffs  were  not  only  bishops  of  Rome,  but  of 
the  whole  world,  an^  assertion  which  hitherto  none  had 
ventured  to  make;*  and  that  even  among  the  French  der- 
gjT,  it  had  been  affirmed  by  some,  that  ^^  the  authority  of  &e 
whops,  though  divine  in  its  origin,  was  conveyed  to  them 
by  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles.**** 

IX.  The  adventurous  ambition  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Tbcbkbop.  who  left  no  means  unemployed  to  extend  their 
r^^i^?^  jurisdiction,  exhibited  an  example  which  the  infe* 
^mn^  rior  prelates  followed  with  the  most  zealous  and 
^reroe«um.  indeiatigaWe  emulation.  Several  bishops  and  ab- 
bots had  begun,  even  from  the  time  tiiat  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  sat  on  the  imperial  throne,  to  enlarge  their 
prerogatives,  and  had  actually  obtained,  for  their  tenants 
and  their  possessions,  an  immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  counts  and  other  magistrates,  as  also  from  taxes  and 
imposts  of  all  kinds.  But  in  this  centur}'  the^  carried  their 
pretensions  still  farther;  aimed  at  the  civil  jurisdiction 
over  the  cities  and  territories  in  which  they  exercised  a 
spiritual  dommion,  and  aspired  after  nothing  less  than  the 
honours  and  authority  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts  of 
the  empire.  Among  the  principal  circumstances  that  ani- 
mated their  zeal  in  tne  pursuit  of  these  dignities,  we  may 
reckon  the  perpetusd  and  bitter  contests  concerning  juris- 
diction and  other  matters  that  reigned  between  tiie  dukes 
and  counts,  wlio  were  governors  of  cities,  and  tiie  bishops 
and  abbots  who  were  their  ghostiy  rulers.    The  latter 

z  Seferal  extmptes  of  tbcae  usuipationi  may  be  foond  in  the  Ilistcire  du  droit  EecUs, 
JVoncait)  torn.  i.  p.  217,  edit,  in  8vo. 
a  HMuM  JAUttAft  de  la  /Von^e,  torn.  \'u  p.  9S, 
b  ffist&fre  fMeroire  de  /«  Fnmce,  p.  186. 
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therefore  seizing  the  favourable  opportunity  that  was  offer- 
ed them  by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  used  every  me- 
thod tiiat  might  be  efiectual  to  obtain  that  high  rank  that 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  their  ambition.  And  the  em- 
perors and  kings  to  whom  they  addressed  their  presump- 
tuous requests,  generally  granted  them,  either  from  a  de- 
sire of  pacifying  the  contentions  and  quarrels  that  arose 
between  civil  and  military  magistrates,  or  from  a. devout 
reverence  for  the  sacred  order,  or  i;^th  a  view  to  auement 
their  own  authority,  and  to  confirm  their  dominipn  by  the 
good  services  of  the  bishops,  whose  influence  was  very 
great  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Such  were  the  differ- 
ent motives  that  engaged  princes  to  enlai^e  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy ;  and  hence  we  see  from  this 
centur}'  downward,  so  many  bishops  and  abbots  invested 
vri^  characters,  employments,  and  titles  so  forei^  to  their 
spiritual  offices  and  functions,  and  clothed  with  the  ho- 
nours of  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  viscounts/ 

X.  Beside  the  reproach  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  which 
the  Latin  clergy  in  this  century  so  justly  deserve,** 
they  were  also  chargeable,  in  a  very  heinous  de-  co2l3w"4gJ"** 
gree,  with  two  other  odious  and  enormous  vices,  l!;^**o?X*^  - 
even  concubinage  and  simony,  which  the  greatest  ''^^^' 
part  of  tbe  wnters  of  these  unhappy  times  acknowledge 
andVleplore.  As  to  the  first  of  these  vices,  it  was  practised 
too  openly  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  The  priests,  and  what 
is  stm  more  surprising,  even  the  sanctimonious  monks,  fell 
victims  to  the  triumphant  charms  of  the  sex,  and  to  the 
imperious  dominion  of  their  carnal  lusts  ;  and  entering 
into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  or  concubinage,  squandered 
away  in  a  most  luxurious  manner,  with  their  wives  and 
mistresses,  the  revenues  of  the  church.*    The  other  vice 

c  The  learned  Loab  Thomassio,  in  hu  book  De  Diaciplina  Ecdesia  vtteri  et  novo, 
torn.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  89,  has  collected  a  multitude  of  examples  to  prove  that  the 
titles  and  prerogatif es  of  dukea  and  counts  were  conferred  upon  certain  prelates  so 
eftriy  as  the  ninS  century  ;  nay,  some  bishops  trace  even  to  the  eighth  century  the  rise 
and  first  beginnings  of  that  {princely  dominion  which  they  notv  ciijoy.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  if  I  be  not  entirely  and  grossly  mistaken,  there  cannot  be  produced 
any  evident  and  indisputable  example  of  this  princely  dominion,  previous  to  the  tenth 
century. 

d  katherios,  speaking  of  the  clergy  of  Verona,  in  his  Itinerarktm,  which  is  published 
in  the  SpidUgium  of  Ihu;berius,  torn.  i.'p.  381,  says,  that  he  found  many  among  them 
who  could  nqt  even  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed.  His  words  are,  "  Sciscitatus  de  fide 
illorum,  inveni  plurimos  neque  ipsum  sapere  Symbolum,  qui  fuisse  crcUitur  Apoatolo- 
nim." 

e  That  this  custom  was  introduced  toward  the  commencement  of  tliis  century,  is 
manifest  from  the  testimony  of  Ordericus  Vltalis  and  other  writers,  and  alap  rr«Jm  a 
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above  mentioned  reigned  with  an  equal  degree  of  impu- 
dence and  licentiousness*  Tlie  election  of  bishops  'and 
abbots  was  no  longer  made  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
cWch ;  but  kings  and  princes,  or  their  ministers  and  fa* 
Tourites,  either  conferred  these  ecclesiastical  dignities 
upon  their  friends  and  creatures,  or  sold  them  without 
shame  to  the  highest  bidder/  Hence  it  happened,  that  the 
most  stupid  and  fla^tious  wretches  were  frequently  ad^ 
yanced  to  the  most  important  stations  in  the  church ;  and 
that,  upon  several  occasions,  even  soldiers,  civil  magis- 
trates, counts,  and  such  like  persons,  were,  by  a  strai^e 
metamorphosis,  converted  into  bishops  and  abbots«  Gre- 
gory VIl.  endeavoured,  in  the  followmg  century,  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  two  growing  evil^. 
XI.  Wlule  the  monastic  orders,  among  the  Greeks  and 
The  monkbh  oricutals,  maintained  still  an  external  appearance 
^^xi^  of  religion  and  decency,  the  Latin  monks,  toward 
•""'•  the  commencement  of  this  century,  hadsoentirely 

lost  sight  of  all  subordination  and  discipline,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  them  knew  not  even  by  name  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe.  A  noble 
Frank,  whose  name  was  Odo,  a  man  as  learned  and  pious 
as  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  times  woula  per- 
mit, enoeavoured  to  remedy  this  disorder ;  nor  were  his  at- 
tempts totally  unsuccessful.  This  zealous  ecclesiastic  being 
created,  in  the  year  927,  abbot  of  Glugni,  in  the  province 
of  Burgundy,  upon  the  death  of  Berno,  not  only  obliged 
the  monks  to  live  in  a  rigorous  observance  of  their  rmes, 
but  also  added  to  their  discipline  a  new  set  of  rites  and  ce- 
remonies, which  notwithstanding  the  air  of  sanctity  that  at- 
tended them,  were  in  reality  insignificant  and  trifling,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  severe  and  burdensome.*  This  new 

letter  of  Mantio,  bishop  of  Chalons  in  Champagne,  which  is  published  bj  Mabillon,  in 
hi*  Andecta  veterum,  p.  489,  edit.  nov.  As  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  Italian 
monks,  of  their  spending  the  treasures  of  the  church  upon  their  wires  or  mistresses, 
see  Hugo,  De  MonasterU  Pmrfenaii  destrueHontf  which  is  published  in  Muratori's  JhUiq* 
JtaL  medU  mvi^  torn.  ri.  p.  278. 

f  Many  infamous  and  striking  examples  and  proofs  of  Simoniacal  practice  may  be 
found  in  the  work  entitled  GaUta  CkrisHana^  torn.  ii.  p.  23,  37,  torn.  i.  p.  173,  179.  Add 
to  this  Abbonis  ApologtHcum,  which  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  Codex  Canon  Pitheoi, 
p.  39S';  as  also  Mabillon,  JInnd.  BentdSet,  torn.  ▼. 

g  See  Mabillon  AmuU,  Benedict,  torn.  iii.  p.  3S6,  and  JPri^.  ad»9eta  Sanei,  Ord,  Bine^ 
diet,  8tte.  ▼.  p.  86.  See  also  the  JicU  Smctw,  Bened.  S^e.  v.  p.  66,  in  which  he  speaks 
largely  concerning  Berno,  the  first  abbot  of  Glugni,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
order,  and  of  Odo,  p.  122,  who  gave  it  a  new  degree  of  perfection.  The  learned  Hey  lot, 
in  his  HisUnre  de9  Ordres  ReU^etues^  torn.  ▼.  p.  184,  has  given  a  complete  and  elegant 
history  of  the  order  of  Clugnt,  and  the  present  state  of  that  famous  « monastery  is  des- 
cribed by  Martene,  in  his  Voyage  Liter,  de  deux  Benedict,  part  i.  p.  227. 
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nde  of  diflcipliiie  covered  its  author  with  glory,  and  in  a 
short  tine  was  adopted  in  all  the  European  Qonvents ;  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  monasteries,  which  had 
been  fouidea  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Britain,  and 
SpaiB,  received  the  rule  of  the  monks  of  Glugni,  to  which 
also  the  convents  newly  established  were  subjected  by 
their  fmmders.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  order  of  Clujgni 
arrived  to  that  hi^h  degree  of  eminence  and  authonty, 
<qpulefi€e  and  d^mty,  which  it  exhibited  to  the  Christian 
world  in  the  fol^wing  century.** 

XII.  The  more  eoainent  Greek  writers  of  this  century  are 
easily  numbered ;  among  them  was  Simeon,  high 
treasurer  of  Constantinople,  who,  from  his  giving  «'«*'''^>*«* 
a  new  and  more  elegant  style  to  the  Lives  of  me  Saints, 
which  had  been  originally  composed  in  a  gross  and  barba- 
rous language,  was  distinguished  by  the  title  ofMetaphrast^ 
or  Translator  J  He  did  not  however  content  himself  with 
digesting,  pojishii^,  and  embellishing  the  saintly  chronicle ; 
but  went  so  far  as  to  augment  it  with  a  multitude  of  triffing 
fables  drawn  from  the  fecundity  of  his  own  imagination. 

Nicoa,  an  Armenian  monk,  composed  a  treatise  Con- 
cendng  the  Religion  of  the  Armenians,  which  is  not  alto* 
gether  contemptible. 

Some  place  m  this  century  Olympiodorus  and  Oecume- 
nius,*'  who  distii^ii?died  themselves  by  those  compilations 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  catemBj  or  chains^  and 
of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  more  than  once 

h  if  we  are  not  joistakeiiy  the  greatest  part  of  ecclesiiutical  historians  hare  not  per- 
ceived the  true  meaning  and  force  -  of  the  word  order  in  its  application  to  the  drtirtian 
moidOB,  those  of  Clngniy  and  other  coBvents.  They  imagine  that  this  term  signifies  a 
nejr  monastic  institution,  as  if  the  order  qf  Clugni  was  a  new  sect  of  monks  never 
Ivelbre  hoard  of.  Bat  this  is  a  great  error,  into  which  they  foil  by  confounding  the  an- 
cient meaning  of  that  term  with  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  modem  times.  The 
word  arder^  when  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  tenth  century,  signified  no:mon  at 
first  than  ascertain  form  or  rule  of  monastic  discipline ;  but  ih>m  this  primitire  signi- 
liBBtiffB,  aaotter  and  a  seeendary  one  was  gradually  derived.  So  that  by  the  word 
•rdsr  is  also  understood  an  association  or  confederacy  of  several  monasteries,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rule  of  discipline  under  the  jurisdiction  and  inspection  of  one  com- 
mon chieC  Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  order  of  Chigni  was  not  a  new  sect  of  monks 
Bueh  as  were  the  CorUusian,  JDiDmtiiseen,  and  Frandicm  orders;  but  supiified  only,  first, 
that  new  institution,  or  nde  of  discipline,  which  Odo  had  prescribed  to  the  Sienedie- 
tine  monks,  who  were  settled  at  Clugni,  and  qfierward  that  prodigious  multitude  of 
monasteries  throughout  £urope,  which  received  the  rule  este})lished  at  Clugni,  and 
were  formed  by  association  into  a  sort  of  community,  of  which  the  abbot  m  Clugni 
wasthechieC 

i  See  LeoAflathis,  De  Synuoaun  SeripHSf  p.!M.  Jo.  Bollandus,  iV«/.  adJkUScMO^ 
rum  .Mi9et|i^  §  iiL  p.  6« 

k  For  an  accotint  of  Oecumenins,  see  Montfaucon,  BitfUoth.  CordinUm^,  p.  9^4. 
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in  the  course  of  this  history.  But  it  is  by  no  means  cer« 
tain»  that  these  two  writers  belong  to  the  tenth  century^ 
and  they  are  placed  there  only  by  conjecture. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  learned  Suidas,  au- 
thor of  the  celebrated  Greek  Lexicon,  lived  in  the  period 
now  before  us. 

Among  the  Arabians,  no  author  acquired  a  higher  repu- 
tation tlmn  Eutychius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  whose  An- 
nals, with  several  other  productions  of  his  learned  pen,  are 
still  extant.* 

VIII.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury was  Gerbert,  or  Silvester  IL  who  has  already 
Launwriton.  }jqqi^  meutioucd  with  the  applause  due  to  his  sin- 
gular merit.    The  other  writers  of  tnis  age  were  far  firom 
being  eminent  in  any  respect. 

Odo,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  Clugni,  left  behind  him  several  productions  in  which 
the  grossest  superstition  reigns,  and  m  which  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  the  smallest  marKS  of  true  genius  or  solid  judg- 
ment"* 

The  learned  reader  will  form  a  different  opinion  of  Ra- 
their,  bishop  of  Verona,  whose  works,  yet  extant,  give 
evident  proofs  of  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  breathe 
throughout  an  ardent  love  of  virtue." 

Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  composed  a  treatise,  De  pres- 
suris  Ecclesiasticis,  i.  e.  Concerning  the  Sufferings  and 
Grievances  of  the  Church,  whichshows  in  their  true  co- 
lours the  spirit  and  complexion  of  the  times."* 

Dunstan,  the  famous  abbot  of  Glassenbury,  and  after- 
ward archbishop  of  Canterbury,  composed,  m  favour  of 
the  monks,  a  book,  De  Concordia  Regularum,  i.  e.  Con- 
cerning the  Harmony  of  the  Monastic  Kules.'' 

Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  acquired  considera- 
ble reputation  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  established  in 
Britain  by  various  productions."^ 

1  See  Jo.  Albert  Fabrieii  BihUographia  JSnHqwatUy  p.  179.  A«  also  Eusebii  Renaudoti 
Historiar.  Patriarch,  Mexandr,  p.  347.    . 

m  HisUiire  IMermre  de  la  France,  torn.  ri.  p.  829. 

n  Id.  ibid.  p.  339. 

o  Id.  ibid.  p.  281. 

or  p  See  the  ample  account  that  is  giveii  of  this  eminent  prelate  in  Collier's  Ecdc" 
sUtatied  Biatory  of  Englmd,  vol.  t  cent  x.  p.  181, 183, 184, 185, 197,  203. 

ID*  q  We  hare  a  Oranmar  and  DieHonary  composed  by  this  learned  prelate ;  as  also 
an  Antio-Saxon  translation  of  the  Pirtl  Books  of  tha  Helg  Scriptures,  Ji  History  of  the 
Ckurck,,  and  one  hundred  and  eig^hty  sermons.  See  Fleiirj,  Hist.  Eccl  livrc  Wiii.  p. 
384,  edit,  de  Bruzelles. 
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Burchard,  bishop  of  Worms,  is  highly  esteemed  among 
the  canonists  on  accpunt  of  his  celebrated  Decreta^  which 
he  has  divided  into  twenty  books ;  though  a  part  of  the 
merit  of  this  collection  of  canons  is  due  to  Olbert,  with 
whose  assistance  it  was  composed/ 

Odilo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,'  was  the  author  of  some 
insipid  discourses,  and  other  productions,  whose  medio- 
crity has  almost  sunk  them  in  a  total  oblivion. 

As  to  the  historical  writers  and  annalists  who  lived  in 
this  century,  <heir  works  and  abilities  have  been  already 
considered  in  their  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  m. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CBURC^  DURING 
TifIS  CENTURY. 

I.  Th£  state  of  religion  in  this  century  was  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  times  of  prevailing  ignorance  and  The  •»«•  of 
corruption.  The  most  important  doctrines  of  "**«^- 
ChristiaDity  were  disfigured  and  perverted  in  the  most 
wretched  manner,  and  such  as  had  preserved,  in  unskflful 
hands,  their  primitive  purity,  were  nevertheless  obscured 
with  a  multitude  of  vam  opinions  and  idle  fancies,  so  that 
their  intrinsic  excellence  and  lustre  were  little  attended 
to ;  all  this  will  appear  evident  to  those  who  look  with  the 
smallest  degree  ot  attention  into  the  writers  of  this  age. 
Both  Greeks  and  Latins  placed  the  essence  and  life  of 
religion  in  the  worship  of  images  and  departed  saints,  in 
searching  after  with  zeal,  and  preserving  with  a  devout 
care  and  veneration,  the  sacrea  reUcs  of  holy  men  and 
women,  and  in  accumulating  riches  upon  the  priests  and 
monks,  whose  opulence  increased  with  the  progress  of 
superstition.  Scarcely  did  any  Christian  dare  to  approach 
the  throne  of  God,  without  rendering  first  the  samts  and 
images  propitious  by  a  solemn  round  of  expiatory  rites  and 
lustrations.  The  ardour  also  with  which  rehcs  were  sought, 
surpasses  almost  all  credibility ;  it  had  seized  all  ranks  and 

r  See  the  Chronieon  WctmaHense  id  Ludwig's  Rdiqua  MamMcripi&ivsny  torn.  ii.  p.  43. 
Jhikirt  Uter.  de  la  jFVance,  torn.  vii.  p.  295. 

tpr  8  Odilo  was  abbot  of  Clv^i,  and  not  arcbbisbop  of  Lyons,  which  latter  eninent 
station  he  obstinately  reftised,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  employed  both  by 
:  pontlib  and  emperors  to  engage  him  to  accept  it.    See  Fleory,  IRst.  EecL  Urre  lis.  p. 
520,  edte.  de  Bnudles. 

T0L«  II.  14 
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orders  among  the  people,  and  was  ffrown  into  a  sort  of 
faqaticism  and  frenzy ;  and,  if  the  monks  are  to  be  belie  ved^ 
the  Supreme  Beibg  interposed,  in  an  especial  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  to  discover  to  doting  old  wives  and  bare- 
headed friars  the  places  where  the  bones  or  carcasses  of 
the  saints  lay  dispersed  or  interred.  The  fears  of  purga- 
tory, of  that  fire  that  was  to  destroy  the  remaining  impuri- 
ties of  departed  souls,  were  now  carried  to  the  greatest 
height,  and  exceeded  by  far  the  terrifying  appreh^sions  of 
infernal  torments ;  for  tney  hoped  to  avoid  the  latter  easily, 
by  dying  enriched  with  the  prayers  of  the  clergy,  or  covered 
with  the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  saints ;  while  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory  they  knew  there  was  no  exemption.  The 
clergy  tnerefore  finduig  these  superstitious  terrors  admi- 
rably adapted  to  increase  their  authority  and  to  promote 
their  interest,  used  every  method  to  augment  them,  and  by 
the  most  pathetic  discourses,  accompanied  with  monstrous 
fables  ana  fictitious  miracles,  they  laboured  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  purgator}^  and  also  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
had  a  mighty  influence  in  that  formidable  region. 

II.  The  contests  concerning  predestination  and  grace,  as 
also  concerning  the  eucharist,  that  had  a^tated 
STcSi^IIi'JU.  the  church  in  the  preceding  century,  were  in  this 
?C'LJrti?su'JJ  happily  reduced  to  silence.    This  was  owing  to 
^'  the  mutual  toleration  that  was  practised  by  the 

contending  parties,  who,  as  we  learn  from  writers  of 
undoubteo  credit,  left  it  to  each  othei-'s  free  choice  to  retain 
or  to  change  their  former  opinions.  Beside,  the  ignorance 
apd  stupidity  of  this  degenerate  age  were  ill  suited  to  such 
deep  inquiries  as  these  contests  demanded ;  nor  was  there 
almost  any  curiosity  among  an  iliterate  multitude  to  know 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors  concerning  these  and 
other  knotty  points  of  theology.  Thus  it  happened,  that 
the  followers  of  Augustin  and  Pelagius  flourisned  equally 
in  this  century ;  and  that  if  there  were  many  who  main- 
tained the  corporal  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  holy  sacrament,  there  were  still  more  who 
either  came  to  no  fixed  determination  upon  tliis  point,  or 
declared  it  pubUdy  as  their  opinion,  that  the  divine  Sa- 
viour was  really  absent  from  the  eucharistical  sacrament, 
and  was  received  only  by  a  certain  inward  impulse  of 
faith,  and  that  in  a  manner  wholly  spiritual.'    This  mutual 

t  It  is  certftin  that  the  Latin  doctors  of  this  centorj  diflfered  much  lo  their  teiKiniefit* 
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toleration,  as  it  is  easy  to  conclude  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  must  not  be  attributed  either  to  the  wis- 
dom or  virtue  of  an  age,  which  was  almost  totally  destitute 
of  both.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  divines  of 
this  century  wanted  both  the  capacity  and  the  inclination 
to  attack  or  defend  any  doctrine,  whose  refutation  or  de- 
fence required  the  smallest  portion  of  learning  or  logic. 

Ill,  That  the  whole  Christian  world  was  covered  at  this 
time  with  a  thick  and  gloomy  veil  of  superstition, 
is  evident  from  a  prodigious  number  of  testimo-  „„„^"'*^br 
nies  and  examples  which  it  is  needless  to  mention,  lar.ndwie'*^ 
This  horrible  cloud,  which  hid  almost  every  ray  °^"*^'^ 
of  truth  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  furnished  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  the  priests  and  monks  of  propagating 
many  absurd  and  ridiculous  opinions,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  confirm  their  credit.  Among  these  opinions 
which  dishonoured  so  frequently  the  Latin  church,  and  pro- 
duced from  time  to  time  such  violent  agitations,  none  oc- 
casioned such  a  universal  panic,  nor  such  dreadful  impres- 
sions of  terror  or  dismay,  as  a  notion  that  now  prevailed  of 
the  immediate  approacn  of  the  day  of  judgment.  This  no- 
tion, which  took  its  rise  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,"  and  had  been  entertained  by  some 
doctors  in  the  preceding  century,  was  advanced  publicly 
by  many  at  this  time,  and  spreading  itself  with  an  amazing 
rapidity  through  the  European  provinces,  it  threw  them 
into  the  deepest  consternation  and  anguish.  For  they  ima- 
gined that  St.  John  had  clearly  foretold  that  after  a  thou- 
sand years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  Satan  was  to  be  let 
loose  from  bis  prison,  antichrist  to  come,  and  the  destruc- 

about  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eucharist ; 
this  is  granted  by  such  of  the  Roman  catholic  writers  as  have  been  ingenuous  enough  to 
sacrifice  the  spirit  of  party  to  the  love  of  truth.  That  the  doctrine  iransubstanHaliion, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  unknown  to  the  Elnglish  in  this  century,  has  been  abundantly 
proved  from  the  public  HomUies^  by  Rapin  dc  Thoyras,  in  his  History  of  Englvid,  voL 
i.  p.  463.  It  is  however  to  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  absurd  doctrine 
was  already  adopted  by  sereral  French  and  German  divines,  [p'  For  a  judicious  account 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Saxon  English  church  concerning  the  euchari&t,  see  Collier's  £c- 
cUsioiticttl  Hitiwnj  of  Great  BrUam,  vol.  i.  cent.  z.  p.  204,  266. 

ICP  u  The  passage  here  referred  to,  is  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  jBooJk  ^  Reve* 
Itttionj  at  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  verses :  "  And  he  laid  hold  offthe  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  deri)  and  Satin,  and  bound  him  a  thoiuand  years  ;  and  cast  him  into  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  Ahut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him  that  he  should  deceive  the  na* 
tions  no  more  till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled  ;  and  after  that  he  must  be 
loosed  a  little  season.  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was 
given  unto  them ;  and  I  saw  the  soub  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his 
imace,  neither  had  received  hb  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands  ;  and  they 
Uvea  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  yeazs." 
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tion  and  conflagration  of  the  world  to  follow  these  great 
and  terrible  events.    Hence  prodi^ous  numbers  of  peo- 
ple abandoned  all  their  civil  connexions  and  their  parental 
relations,  and  giving  over  to  the  churches  or  monasteries 
all  their  lands,  treasures,  and  worldly  eflFects,  repaired 
with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  Palestine,  where  they  ima- 
gined that  Christ  would  descend  from  heaven  to  judge  the 
world.  Others  devoted  themselves  by  a  solemn  and  volun- 
tary oath  to  the  service  of  the  churches,  convents,  and 
priesthood,  whose  slaves  they  became,  in  the  most  rigo- 
rous sense  of  that  word,  performing  daily  their  heavy 
tasks  ;  and  all  this  from  a  notion  that  the  Supreme  Judge 
would  diminish  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  and  look 
upon  them  with  a  more  favourable  and  propitious  eye,  on 
account  of  their  having  made  themselves  the  slaves  of  his 
ministers.   When  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  happened 
to  be  visible,  the  cities  were  deserted,  and  their  miserable 
inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  to  hollow   caverns,  and  hid 
themselves  among  the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bend- 
ing summits  of  steep  mountains.    The  opulent  attempted 
to  bribe  the  Deity,  and  the  saintly  tribe,  oy  rich  donations 
conferred   upon    the  sacerdotal    and  monastic    orders, 
who   were  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  viceg^ents 
of  heaven.    In  many  places,  temples,  palaces,  and  noble 
edifices,  both  public  and  private,  were  suflTered  to  decay, 
nay,  were  deliberately  pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that 
they  were  no  longer  of  any  use,  since  the  final  dissolution 
of  all  things  was  at  hand.    In  a  word,  no  language  is  suf- 
ficient to  express  the  confusion  and  despair  that  tormented 
the  minds  or  miserable  mortals  upon  this  occasion.    This 
general  delusion  was  indeed  opposed  and  combated  by  the 
aisceming  few,  \^ho  endeavoured  to  dispel  these  ground- 
less terrors,  and  to  efface  the  notion  from  which  they  arose, 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.    But  their  attempts  were  in- 
effectual ;  nor  could  the  dreadful  apprehensions  of  the 
superstitious  multitude  be  entirely  removed  before  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century.    Then,  when  they  saw  that  the  so 
much  dreaded  period  had  passed  without  the  arrival  of 
anygreat  calamity,  they  began  to  understand  that  St.  John 
had  not  reaUy  foretold  what  they  so  much  feared.^ 

w  Almost  all  the  donations  that  were  made  to  the  church  during  this  century,  c  any 
evident  marks  of  this  groundless  panie  that  had  seized  all  the  European  nations,  as 
t]Nit«ftf008  of  these  donations  are  generally  expressed  in  the  folUwiog  words ;  ^^fyn- 
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!¥•  The  number  of  the  saints  who  were  looked  upon  as 
ministers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whose  Th  «,ini8 
patronage  was  esteemed  such  an  unspeakable  ""'^'p"«^- 
messing,  was  now  multiplied  every  where,  and  the  celestial 
courts  were  filled  with  new  legions  of  this  species  of  beings, 
some  of  which,  as  we  have  riad  formerly  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, had  no  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  their  de- 
luded clients  and  worshippers.  This  multiplication  of 
saints  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that 
superstition,  the  source  of  fear,  was  grown  to  such  an.  enor- 
mous height  in  this  age,  as  rendered  the  creation  of  new 
Eatrons  necessary  to  calm  the  anxiety  of  trembUng  mortals. 
Eeside,  the  corruption  and  impiety  that  now  reigned  with 
a  horrid  sway,  and  the  licentiousness  and  dissolution  that 
had  so  generally  infected  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  ren- 
dered the  reputation  of  sanctity  very  easy  to  be  acquired ; 
for,  amidst  such  a  perverse  generation,  it  demanded  no 
sreat  efforts  of  virtue  to  be  esteemed  holy,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  contributed  to  increase  considerably  the  number 
of  the  celestial  advocates.    All  those  to  whom  nature  had 

S'ven  an  austere  complexion,  a  gloomy  temper,  or  an  en- 
usiastic  imagination,  were,  in  consequence  of  an  advan- 
tageous comparison  with  the  profligate  multitude,  revered 
as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  and  as  the  friends  of  God. 

The  Roman  pontiff,  who  before  this  period  had  pretend- 
ed to  the  right  of  creating  saints  by  his  sole  authority,  gave, 
in  this  century,  the  first  specimen  of  this  ghostly  power ; 
for  in  the  preceding  ages  there  is  no  example  of  his  having 
exercised  this  privflege  alone.  This  specimen  was  given 
in  the  year  093,  hy  John  XV.  who,  with  all  the  formalities 
of  a  solemn  canonization,  enrolled  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augs- 
burgh,  in  the  number  of  the  saints,  and  thus  conferred  upon 
him  a  title  to  the  worship  and  veneration  of  Christians.^ 

phnq^ante  mundi  termino,  &c.  i.  e.  tke  end  of  the  world  being  now  at  hand,  &c.  Among 
the  many  undeniable  testimonies  that  we  have  from  ancient  records  of  this  universal  de- 
lusion^ that  was  so  profitable  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
quotation  of  one  very  remarkable  passage  in  the  ^^pologetieum  of  Abbo,  abbot  of  Fleury, 
ttdversus  •Amulphttmf  i.  e.  Arnold,  bishop  of  Orleans,  which  apology  is  published  by  the 
learned  Francis  Pithou,  in  the  Codex  Canonmn  Ecdesia  Soman<Bj  p.  401.  The  words  of 
Abbo  are  as  follow ;  '*  De  fine  quoque  mundi  coram  populo  sermonem  in  Ecclesia  Pari- 
siorum  adolescentulus  audivi,  quod  statim  finito  mille  annorum  numero  Anticbristus 
adveniret,  et  non  loogo  post  tempore  universale  judicium  succcderet ;  cui  praedicationi 
ex  Evangeliis,  ac  Apocalypsi.  et  libro  Danielis  qua  potui  virtute  restiti.  Denique  et  erro- 
rem,  qui  de  fine  mundi  inolevit.  Abbas  meus  beotK  memoris  Richardus,  sag^ci  animo 
propulit,  postquam  literas  a  Lothariensibus  accepit  quibus  me  rcbpondere  jussit.  Nam 
Tama  psene  totum  mundum  impleverat,  quod,  quando  Anounciatio  Dgminica  in  Farasoeve 
contigisMt,  absque  uUo  scnipulo  finis  seculi  eMetJ" 
X  Fnnc.  Pagi  Brefriar*  Pontif,  Romm,  torn.  il.  p.  ^59. 
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We  must  not  however  conclude  from  hence,  that  after  diis 
]}eriod  the  privilege  of  canonizing  new  saints  lyas  vested 
solely  in  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;^  for  there  are  several  exam- 
ples upon  record,  which  prove  that  not  only  provincial 
councils,  but  also  several  of  the  first  order  among  the 
bishops,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  saints  such  as  they  thought 
worthy  of  that  high  dignity,  and  continued  thus  to  aug- 
ment the  celestial  patrons  of  the  church,  without  ever 
consulting  the  Roman  pontiff,  imtil  the  twelfth  century-* 
Then  Afexander  III.  abrogated  this  privilege  of  tne 
bishops  and  councils,  and  placed  canonization  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  more  important  acts  of  authority,*  wldch  the 
sovereign  pontiff  alone,  by  a  peculiar  prerogative,  was  en- 
titled to  exercise, 
v.  The  expositors  and  conunentators,  who  attempted  in 
this  century  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  sacred 
«,e%ril-^  writings,  were  too  mean  in  their  abilities  and  too 
linmrJ'eiS**  uusuccessfiil  in  their  undertakings  to  deserve  al- 
•wcred.  jjjj^gj.  g^jjy  notice ;  for  it  is  extremely  uncertain, 
whether  or  no  the  works  of  Olympiodorus  and  Oecumeni- 
us,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  productions  of  this  age. 
Among  the  latins,  Remi,  or  Remigius,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
continued  the  exposition  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  he 
had  begun  in  the  preceding  century ;  but  his  work  is  high- 
ly defective  in  various  respects ;  for  he  takes  very  little 
pains  in  explaining  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  and  em- 
ploys the  whole  force  of  his  fantastic  genius  in  unfolding 
theppretended  mystical  signification,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  innnitely  more  interesting  than  their  plain  and  literal 
meaning.  Beside,  his  explications  are  rarely  the  fruit  of 
liis  own  genius  and  invention,  but  are,  generally  speaking, 
mere  compilations  from  ancient  commentators.  As  to  the 
Moral  Observations  of  Odo  upon  the  Book  of  Job,*"  they 
are  transcribed  from  a  work  ot  Gregory  the  Gre  i  ich 
bears  the  same  title.  We  mention  no  more ;  if,  however, 
any  are  desirous  of  an  ample  account  of  those  who  were 
esteemed  the  principal  commentators  in  tliis  centiuy,  they 
will  find  it  in  a  book  wrote  professedly  upon  this  subject 
by  Notkenis  Balbulus. 

y  TfaU  absurd  opinion  has  been  niaiotained  with  warmth  bj  Phil.  Bannanus,  in  him 
Mindtmata  Pontif,  Romanorum^  torn.  i.  p.  41. 

z  Sec  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar.  PotU{f.  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  260,  torn.  iii.  p.  30.  Ann.  de  Ift 
Chapellc,  BibUoth.  AngUnse,  torn.  x.  p.  105.  MabiUon,  Pt^tfiA.  ad  Sme.  ▼.  Bentdkt  p.  63. 

a  These  were  called  the  Cmt^  Majores. 

b  J^arolia  in  Johum,  ^  i 
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VI.  The  science  of  theology  was  absolutely  abandoned 
in  this  century ;  nor  did  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  Thi-  smte  nf 
church  fiirnish  any  writer  who  attempted  to  ex-  i^^SRnuiis 
plain  in  a  regular  method  the  doctrines  of  Chris-  **""*'y- 
tianity.  The  Greeks  were  contented  with  the  works  of 
Damascenus,  and  the  Latins  with  those  of  Augustin  and 
Gregory,  who  were  now  considered  as  the  greatest  doc- 
tors that  had  adorned  the  church.  Some  added  to  these 
the  writings  of  venerable  Bede  and  Rabanus  Maurus.  The 
important  science  of  morals  was  still  more  neglected  than 
that  of  theolc^y  in  this  wretched  a^e,  and  was  reduced  to 
a  certain  number  of  dry  and  insipid  homilies,  and  to  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  which  Simeon  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Hubald,  Odo,  and  Stephen,*"  among  the  Latins,  had  drawn 
up  with  a  seducing  eloquence  that  covered  the  most  imper- 
tinent fictions.  Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  morals  and 
theol(^  in  this  century ;  in  which,  as  we  may  further  ob- 
serve, tbere  did  not  appear  any  defence  of  the  Christian 
religion  against  its  professed  enemies. 

VII.  The  controversies  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  were  now  carried  on  with  less  noise  and 
impetuosity  than  in  the  preceding  century,  on  ac-  IieJrefll^Jr 
count  of  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  the  times ;  fiTuoXarS? 
yet  they  were  not  enfirely  reduced  to  silence.**  •*• 

The  writers  therefore  who  affirm,  that  this  unhappy  schism 
was  healed,  and  that  the  contending  parties  were  really 
reconciled  to  each  other  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  have 
grossly  mistaken  the  matter  ;*^  though  it  be  indeed  true, 
that  the  tumults  of  the  times  produce^^ow  and  then  a 
cessation  of  these  contests,  ana  occasid|B  several  truces, 
which  insidiously  concealed  the  bitterest  CTmiity,  and  served 
often  as  a  cover  to  the  most  treacherous  designs.  The 
Greeks  were  moreover  divided  among  themselves,  and  dis- 
puted with  great  warmth  concerning  the  lawfuhiess  of  re- 
peated^ marriages,  to  which  violent  contest  the  case  of  Leo, 
sumamed  the  Philosopher,  gave  rise.    This  emperor  havr 

c  Biflbop  of  Liege. 

d  Mich.  Le  Quien,  Dissert,  i.  Damaseeniea  de  processicme  Spiriius  Sanctis  §  ziii.  p.  12. 
Fred.  Spaobeim,  De  ptrpetua  dissensione  EeeUsia  OrienL  et  Oecidenial,  pars  !▼.  §  vii.  p. 
529,  torn.  iL  opp. 

e  Leo  AHatius,  Dt  perpetua  eonsmsione  Ecdesitt  Orient,  et  Oecideni,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii. 
▼iii.  p.  600. 

ILT  f  Fourth  marriages,  our  author  undoubtedly  means,  since  second  and  third  nup- 
tials were  allowed  upon  certain  conditions. 
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ing  buried  successively  three  wives  without  having  had  by 
them  any  male  issue,  espoused  a  fourth,  whose  name  wa« 
^oe  Carbinopsina,  and  who  was  bom  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  mean  condition.  As  marriages  repeated  for  the  fourth 
time  were  held  to  be  impure  and  unlawful  by  the  Greek 
canons,  Nicolas,  the  patnarch  of  Constantinople,  suspend- 
ed the  emperor,  upK>n  this  ocpasion,  from  the  communion 
of  the  church.  Leo,  incensed  at  this  rigorous  proceeding, 
deprived  Nicolas  of  the  patriarchal  dignity,  and  raised 
Euthymius  to  that  high  office,  who,  though  he  readmitted 
the  emperor  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  yet  opposed  the 
law  which  he  had  resolved  to  enact  in  order  to  render 
fourth  marriages  lawful.  Upon  (his  a  schism,  attended 
vrith  the  bitterest  animosities,  divided  tlie  clergj^,  one  part 
of  whom  declared  for  Nicokis,  the  other  for  Euthymius. 
Some  time  after  this  Leo  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
empire  by  Alexander,  who  deposed  Euthymius,  and  re- 
stored Nicolas  to  his  eminent  rank  in  the  church.  No 
sooner  was  this  warm  patriarch  reinstated  in  his  office, 
than  he  began  to  load  the  memory  of  the  late  emperor  with 
the  bitterest  execraticms  and  the  mDst  opprobrious  invec- 
tives, and  to  maintain  the  unlawfulness  oi  fourth  marriages 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  In  ordpr  to  appease  these  tu- 
mults, which  portended  numberless  calamities  to  the  state, 
Constantine  Porphyrogenneta,  the  son  of  Leo,  called  to- 
gether an  assemoly  of  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  in  the 
tear  920j  m  which  fourth  marriages  were  absolutely  pro- 
ibited,  and  marriages  for  the  third  time  were  permitted 
on  certain  cond^i^s  ;  and  thus  the  public  tranquillity  was 
restored.^  ^M 

Several  othei^ntests  of  like  moment  arose  among  the 
Greeks  during  this  century ;  and  they  serve  to  convince 
us  of  the  iterance  that  prevailed  among  that  people,  and 
of  their  blmd  veneration  and  zed  for  the  opinions  of  their 
ancestors. 

> 

g  These  facts  are  faithfully  collected  from  Cedrenus,  Leunclavius,  De  Jure  Chraem 
RoTL  torn  i.  p.  101,  from  Leo  the  Grammariao,  Simeon  the  Treasurer,  and  other  ivriters 
of  the  Byzantine  history. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

CONCE&NIKO  TfiE  RIT£S  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  TBI  THE   CBURC0  DOftlNa 

THIS   CENTURT. 

T.  hf  order  to  have  some  notion  of  the  load  of  ceremo- 
nfes  under  which  the  Christian  religion  groaned  o^Mmoiiitt 
during  this  superstitious  age,  we  have  only  to  ''^^^' 
east  ah  eye  upon  the  acts  of  the  various  councils  which 
were  assembled  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
l%enumbel*  of  ceremonies  increased  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  saints,  which  multiplied  from  day  to  day ;  for  each 
new  saintiy  patron  had  appropriated  to  his  service  a  new 
festival,  a  new  form  of  worship,  a  new  round  of  reli^ous 
rites ;  and  the  clei^y,  notwitiistanding  theii^  gross  stupidity 
in  other  matters,  discovered,  in  the  creation  of  new  cere^ 
monies,  a  marvellous  fertility  of  invention,  attended  with 
die  utmost  dexterity  and  artilSce.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  a  great  part  m  these  new  rites  derived  their  origin 
frmn  the  various  errors  which  the  barbarous  nations  had 
reoeirt^  from  llieir  ancestors,  and  still  retained,  even  after 
tiieir  contersion  to  Christianity.  The  clergy,  instead  of 
eartirpatmg  these  errors,  either  gave  them  a  Christian  as* 
pect,  by  inventing  certain  religious  rites  to  c  over  their  de- 
rormity,  or  by  explaining  them  in  a  forced  allegorical  man? 
ner ;  and  thus  they  were  perpetuated  in  the  church,  imd 
devoutiy  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  We  may  also  at« 
tribute  a  considerable  number  of  the  rites  and  institutions, 
tbdt  dishonoured  religion  in  this  century|||L  foolish  notions 
both  concerning  the  supreme  Being  ana9eparted  saints ; 
for  they  imagined  that  God  was  like  the  princes  and  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  who  are  rendered  propitious  by  costiy 
presents,  and  are  delighted  with  those  cringing  stUutations, 
and  other  marks  of  veneration  and  homage,  which  they 
.  receive  from  their  subjects  ;  and  thev  believed  likewise, 
that  departed  spirits  were  agreeably  affected  with  the  same 
kind  or  services. 

II.  The  famous  yearly  festival  that  was  celebrated  in  re* 
membrance  of  all  dmarted  souls,  was  instituted 
by  the  authority  of  Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugni,  and  ^•«''^ 
added  to  the  Latin  calendar  toward  the  conclusion  of  this 
centcury.^  Before  this  time,  a  custom  had  been  introduced 

b  In  the  jear  998. 
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in  many  places  of  putting  up  prayers  on  certain  days,  for 
the  souls  that  were  confined  in  purgatory ;  but  these 
prayers  were  made  by  each  religious  society,  only  for  its 
own  members,  friends,  and  patrons.  The  pious  zeal  of 
Odilo  could  not  be  confined  within  such  narrow  limits ; 
and  he  therefore  extended  the  benefit  of  these  prayers  to 
all  the  souls  that  laboured  under  the  pains  and  trials  of  pur- 

fatoryJ  This  proceeding  of  Odilo  was  owing  to  the  ex- 
ortations  of  a  certain  Sicilian  hermit,  who  pretended  to 
have  learned,  by  an  immediate  revelation  from  heaven, 
that  the  prayers  of  the  monks  of  Clugni  would  be  effectual 
for  the  deliverance  of  departed  spirits  from  the  expiatory 
flames  of  a  middle  state."  Accordingly  this  festival  was 
at  first  celebrated  only  by  the  congregation  of  Clugni ;  but 
having  received  afterward  the  approbation  of  one  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  it  was,  by  his  order,  kept  with  particular 
devotion  in  all  the  Latin  churches. 
III.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which,  before  this 
century,  had  been  carried  to  a  very  high  degree 
nJhJiJ^r-'''  of  idolatry,  received  now  new  accessions  of  so- 
yiAifary.  lemulty  Bud  supcrstition.  Toward  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  a  custom  was  introduced  among  the  Latins 
of  celebrating  masses  and  abstaining  from  flesh,  in  honour 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  every  Sabbath  day.  After  this,  was 
instituted  what  the  Latins  called  the  lesseroffice,  in  honour 
of  St  Mary,  which  was,  in  the  following  centur}',  confirm* 
ed  by  Urban  IL  in  the  council  of  Clermont.  There  are 
also  to  be  found  in  this  age  manifest  indications  of  the  in- 
inttiiution  of  stitutuiiof  the  rosary  and  crown  of  the  Virgin,  by 
th«  rotarj.  ^hlch  IfiBr  worshippers  were  to  reckon  the  num- 
ber  of  prayers  that  they  were  to  offer  to  this  new  divinity ; 
for  thoueh  some  place  the  invention  of  the  rosary  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  attribute  it  to  St.  Dominic,  yet  this 
supposition  is  made  without  any  foundation.*  The  rosary- 
consists  in  fifteen  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  an 

i  See  MabUlon,  Jlcta  SS.  Ord,  Berud.  S«e.  vi.  parti,  p.  584,  where  the  reader wiUliii4 
the  ij^e  of  Odilo,  with  the  decree  he  issued  forth  for  the  institution  of  this  festival. 

k  The  late  pontiff,  Benedict  XIV.  was  artful  enotigh  to  observe  a  profound  silence 
with  respect  to  the  superstitious  and  dishonourable  origin  of  this  annivenary  festival^  in 
his  treatise  DeFestiaJ  ChrisH  Marutf  et  ^aActortifn,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxii.  p.  671,  torn.  x. 
oper.  and  by  his  silence  he  has  plainly  shown  to  the  world  what  he  thought  of  this  ah* 
surd  i^stiTal.  This  is  not  the  only  mark  of  prudence  and  cunnAig  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  that  famous  pontiff. 

i  This  if  demonetrated  by  Mabillooi  Pntf.  addcta  S£f.  Ord.  Beaed,  Sme.  r.  p.  59. 
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liundred  and  fifty  salutations  of  the  blessed  Viwin ;  while 
the  crown,  according  to  the  different  opinions  of  me  learned 
concerning  the  age  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  consists  in  six  or 
seven  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  six  or  seven 
times  ten  salutations,  or  Ave  Marias. 


CHAPTER  V. 

<r^CBairiH6  THB  DITI8I0NS    AND  HERESIES  THAT  TBOVBLED  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  profound  ignorance  and  stupidity  that  were 
productive  of  so  many  evils  in  this  ^^entury,  had«  AndMthcre- 
at  least  this  advantage  attending  them,  that  they  •^~»«°~ 
contributed  much  to  the  tranquilUty  of  the  church,  and 
prevented  the  rise  of  new  sects  and  new  commotions  of 
a  religious  kind..  But  though  no  new  inventions  were 
broached,  the  ancient  errors  still  remained.  The  Nestorians 
andMonophysites  lived  still  underthe  Arabian  government, 
where  however  they  were  much  more  rigorously  treated 
than  in  former  times,  and  were  often  persecuted  with  the 
utmost  injustice  and  violence.  >  But  as  some  of  them  ex- 
celled in  medical  knowledge,  which  was  highly  esteemed 
among  the  Arabians,  while  others  rendered  wemselves  ac- 

«  ceptable  to  the  great,  by  the  dexterous  management  of 
their  domestic  aSfairs  as  overseers  and  stewards,  all  this 
contributed  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the  storms  that  arose 
against  them  from  time  to  time. 

II.  The  Manichaeans  or  Paulicians,  whose  errors  have 
been  already  pointed  out,  gathered  considerable  The  panu. 
strength  in  Thrace  under  the  reign  of  John  Tzim-  "^^ 
asces.  A  great  part  of  this  sect  had  been  transported  into 
this  province,  by  the  order  of  Gonstantine  Gopronymus, 
so  early  as  the  seventh  century,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  and  tumults  they  had  excited  in  the  east ;  but  a 
still  greater  number  of  themwere  left  behind,  especially  in 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries.  Hence  it  was  that  The- 
edore,  bishop  of  Antioch,  from  a  pious  apprehension  of 
the  danger  to  which  his  flock  lay  exposed  from  the  neigh- 
bourhoM  of  such  pernicious  heretics,  engaged  the  emperor 
by  his  ardent  and  importunate  solicitations,  to  send  a  new 
colony  of  these  Manich^ans  from  Syria  to  Philippi."* 

m  Jo.  Zomnis  Jhihd,  lib.  itii.  p.  909,  edit.  Pttis,  p.  164,  eclit,  Venet. 
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From  Thrace  this  restless  and  turbulent  9eet  pf^ssecjl  ijqtff 
Bulgaria  and  Sclavonia,  where  they  re^idec)  uq^ef  jt^e  jKt 
risdictipn  of  their  own  pontiff,  orpatriarch,  m:^tii  tbp  tip^ 
of  the  council  of  3asil,  i.  e.  untu  the  fifteenth  cenbiff . 
From  Bulgaria  the  Paulicians  removed  to  Italy,  and  spref|ip« 
ing  themselves  from  thence  through  the  other  {N'ovinces  of 
Europe,  they  became  extremely  troublesome  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs  upon  many  occasions." 

ni.  In  the  very  last  year  of  this  century  arose  a  certain 
Troabiesei-  ^^^^^^^  whosc  uame  was  Leutard,  who  lived  at 
d^VL^'-  Vertus,  in  the  diocess  of  Chalons,  and  in  a  short 
time,  drew  after  him  a  considerable  number  of 
disciples.  This  new  doctor  could  not  bear  the  superarti; 
tious  worship  of  images  ;  which  he  is. said  to  have  opposed 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  and  even  to  have  brake  in 
pieces  an  image  of  Chriist  which  he  found  in  a  chiwcl| 
where  he  went  to  perform  his  devotions.  He  moreover 
exclaimed  with  the  greatest  warmth  against  paying  tithM 
to  the  priests,  and  in  several  other  respects  showed  that  he. 
was  no  cordial  friend  to  the  sacerdotal  order.  But  that 
which  showed  evidently  that  he  was  a  dangerous  fenatict 
was  his  affirming  that  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testae 
ment  there  was  a  manifest  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood. 
Crebouin,  bishop  of  Chalons,  examined  the  pretensiiiM 
which  dds  man  made  to  divine  inspiration^  and  ex{MM|ed « 
Us  extravagance  to  the  view  of  the  public,  whom  he  bad 
•o  artfulkr  seduced ;  upcm  which  he  threw  himself  into  a 
well,  and  ended  his  days  as  many  fanatics  have  done  li- 
ter him.''  It  is  highly  probable,  that  tJiis  upstait  doctor 
taught  many  other  absurd  notions  beside  those  which  v« 
have  now  mentioned,  and  that  after  his  death,  his  dwcylw 
made  a  part  of  the  sect  that  was  afterward  known  in  Frann# 
under  the  name  of  the  Alb%enses,and  which  is  said  to  havst' 
adopted  the  Manichsean  errors. 

IV.  There  were  yet  subsistmg  some  remains  of  Hie  oect 
Tbe  Amhit).  of  the  Ariaus  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  pa^tioUf 
'T^'^  larly  in  the  territory  of  Padua ;  but  RatherivSi 
bishop  of  Verona,  had  a  still  more  enormous  iieiDeev  to 
combat  in  the  system  of  the  Antibin^omorphites,  wmch 
was  revived  in  the  year  938.    In  the  diat^  of  Vioenza,  a 

D  It  is  ettremely  probablej  «3  w^  ktre^alny^  li9^  9f^9^  (o  o^««r?e»  fbal  .^9  tlH 
■nins  of  thii  a«Gt  are  still  to  be  found  In  Bulnrin. 
0  AU  tbli  is  itl^fd  Iv  PltbcF  %l4ti|ptef,  |M  n^ 
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considerable  number,  not  only  of  the  illiterate  muititude» 
but  also  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  fell  into  that  most  absurd 
and  extravagant  notion,  that  the  Deity  was  clothed  with 
a  human  form,  and  seated,  lil^e  an  earthly  monarch,  upon 
a  throne  of  gold,  and  that  his  angelic  ministers  were  men 
arrayed  in  white  garments,  and  fiimished  with  wings  to 
render  them  more  expeditious  in  executing  their  soverei^'s 
orders.  This  monstrous  error  will  appear  less  astonishing, 
when  we  consider  that  the  stupid  ana  illiterate  multitude 
had  constantly  before  their  eyes,  in  aU  the  churches,  the 
Supreme  Being  and  his  angek  represented  in  pictures  and 
images  with  the  human  figure. 

l^e  superstition  of  anower  set  of  blinded  wretches,  men- 
tioned also  by  Ratherius,  was  yet  more  unaccountable  and 
absurd  than  mat  of  the  Anthropomorphites;  for  they  ima- 
nned  that,  eyery  Monday,  mass  was  performed  in  heaven 
by  St.  Michael,  in  the  presence  of  Goa ;  and  hence  on  that 
day  they  resorted  in  crowds  to  all  the  churches  which  were 
dedicated  to  that  highly  honoured  saint.*"    It  is  more  than 

Srobable,  that  the  avarice  of  the  priests,  who  officiated  in 
le  church  of  St.  Michael,  was  the  real  source  of  this  ex- 
travagant fancy ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
a  rapacious  clergy  took  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  and  made  them  betieve  whatever  they  thought 
would  contribute  to  augment  the  opulence  of  the  church, 

p  Ratheiii  EpUi.  SfnodUa  in  DndkuH  I^Migh  8cr^.  Viter.  toK.  lip.  S94.  Sg^ 
berfns  OevMit.  Chrtnd.  tid,  Ji.  939. 
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PART  !. 
KXTEBNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

4;OflCSRSlVO   TBS  f  aOSf  BROV8   EVBHTS  WHICB  BAVFBIIBD  ^CO  THfi  CBOftCB 
DURINO  THIS   CENTtTRT. 

I.  In  the  precediii^  centuiy  some  faint  notions  of  the 
Christian  reh^on,  some  scattered  rays  of  that  di-  oiiri«iMiMy 
vine  light  which  it  administers  to  mortals,  had  p'*»i»««^ 
been  received  among  the  Hungarians,  Danes,  Poles,  and 
Russians ;  but  the  rude  and  savage  spirit  of  these  nations, 
together  with  their  deplorable  ignorance  and  their  violent 
at^chment  to  the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  render- 
ed their  total  conversion  to  Christianity  a  work  of  great 
difficulty,  and  which  could  not  be  accomplished  all  of  a 
sudden.  The  zeal,  however,  with  which  this  important 
work  was  carried  on,  did  much  honour  to  thq  piety  of  the 
princes  and  governors  of  these  unpolished  countries,  who 
miited  their  mfluence  with  the  labours  of  the  learned  men 
whom  they  had  invited  into  their  dominions,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  their  subjects  upon  the  truth.*  In  Tartary,**  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  tne  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  Nesto< 
nans  gained  over  daily  vast  numbers  to*  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  It  appears  also  evident,  from  a  multitude  of 
unexceptionable  testimonies,  that  metropolitan  prelates, 
with  a  great  number  of  inferior  bishops  under  their  juris* 
diction,  were  estabUshed  at  this  time  in  the  provinces  of 
Casgar,  Nuacheta,  Turkestan,  Genda,  and  Tangut ;'  from 

ft  F«ran  ftceouiit  of  the  Poles,  Bassians,  and  Hangftriins,  see  Romualdi  Vila  m  wfefts 
Sanetor.  torn.  ii.  Febrimr.  p.  113»  114, 117. 

b  Tartaiy  is  taken  here  in  its  most  comprehensif  e  sense ;  for  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Tartarj,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Kalmucs,  Moguls,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tangut, 
there  is  a  manifest  difference. 

c  Marcos  Paul.  Venetoe  De  JSe^piomMM  OrisNXaK&M,  lib.  i.  cap.  ^,  40,  45, 47,  48,  49, 
6S,  63,  «4)  lib.  ii.  cap.  39.    Eoaeb.  Renaadot  Mdmntn  HaaHons  des  Mt9t  et  de  ta 
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which  we  may  conclude,  that  in  this  and  the  foUowing 
century,  there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  Christians  in 
those  very  countries  which  are  at  present  overrun  witfi 
Mahometanism  and  idolatry.  AU  tnese  Christians  were 
undoubtedly  Nest6rians$  atm  lived  under  the  jurisdictiofn 
of  the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  who  resided  in  Chald^sa. 
II.  Amoi^  the  European  nations  that  lay  ^et  grovelling 
in  their  native  dai^ness  and  superstition,  were  the 
rio^ofSr  Sclavonians,  the  Obotriti,^  the  Venedi,'and  the 
IStom'^Tn  PrussiiBths,  Whose  tonvi^tsion  had  been  attempted^ 
"^"^^  but  with  Utde  or  no  success,  by  certain  mission- 

aries, from  whose  piety  and  zeal  better  fruits  might  have 
been  expected.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
century,  Adalbert,  bishop  of  F^^e,  had  ende^vdtfrkd  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  fierce  and  savage  Prussians,  the 
salutary  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  perished  m  the 
fruitless  attempt,  and  received,  in  the  year  996,  from  ihe 
murdering  lance  of  Siggo,  a  pagan  priest,  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  revenged  the 
death  of  this  pious  apostle  by  entering  into  a  bloody  war 
\^th  the  Prussians,  and  he  obtained  by  the  force  of  penal 
laws,  and  of  a  victorious  army,  what  Adalbert  could  not 
effect  by  exhortation  and  argument;^  He  dragooned  this 
savage  people  into  the  Christian  church;  yet  besides  this 
violent  method  of  conversion,  others  of  a  more  gentle 
kind  were  certainly  practised  by  the  attendants  of  Boleslaus, 
who  seconded  the  military  arguments  of  their  prince  by 
the  more  persuasive  influence  of  admonition  and  instruc- 
tioD.    A  certain  ecclesiastic,  of  illustrious  birth, whose  name 

Chme,  p.  4!K).  Jos.  Simon.  AAsemanni  BUdioth,  Orient,  VaOean.  torn.  iii.  pan  ii.  p. 
508,  &c.  This  fluceesffful  propagation  ot  the  gospel,  by  thfe  ministry  of  the  NestoriaiM 
in  Tartary,  China,  and  the  neighboaring  provinces,  is  a  mot t  important  event,  and 
every  way  worthy  to  employ  the  researches  and  the  pen  of  some  able  writer,  well 
aequainted  with  Oriental  history.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  if  tliis  an^aet 
be  important,  it  is  also  difficult  on  many  accounts.  It  was  attemptc^d,  however,  not- 
Withstanding  its  difficulty,  by  the  most  learned  Theoph.  Sigifrcd.  Bayer,  who  had  col- 
lected a  great  quantity  of  materials  relative  to  this  interesting  branch  of  the  history  <if 
Christianity,  both  firom  the  works  that  have  been  published  upon  this  sulu^t,  and  frotti 
inanuscrlpts  that  lie  yet  concealed  In  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But  unhapfnly  for  the 
itpublic  of  letters,  the  death  of  tliat  excellent  man  interrupted  his  tebours,  and  prev^enied 
him  from  executing  a  design,  which  was  worthy  of  his  superior  abilities,  and  his  well* 
known  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion. 

tC/^  d  The  Obotriti  were  a  great  and  povrerfhl  branch  of  the  Vandals,  whose  kings 
resided  in  the  country  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  whoee  domination  extended  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  IVom  the  river  Pene  in  Fomerania  to  the  dutchy  of  Holstein. 

IC7*  e  The  Venedi  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Weistell  or  Tistala,  in  what  b  at 
present  called  the  Palatinate  of  Marienburg. 

f  See  the  ^e$a  Smctcr,  ad  d,  xxii.  Aprilis,  p.  174. 

K  Solignac  HUt.  de  Pologru^  torn.  i.  p.  133» 
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was  Boni&ce,  and  who  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
Romuald,  undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Prussians,  and 
was  succeeded  m  this  pious  enterprise  by  Bruno,*"  who  set 
out  from  Germany  with  a  company  of  eighteen  persons, 
who  had  entered  with  zeal  into  the  same  mudable  design. 
These  were  however  all  barbarously  massacred  by  the 
fierce  and  cruel  Prussians,  and  neither  the  vigorous  eflforts 
of  Boleslaus  nor  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  Poland,  could 
engage  this  rude  and  inflexible  nation  to  abandon  totally 
the  idolatrv  of  their  ancestors.' 

III.  Sicily  had  been  groaning  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens  since  the  ninth  century ;  nor  had  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  to  dnten^fof 
dispossess  them  of  that  rich  and  fertile  country,  ^*''"^' 
been  hitherto  crowned  with  the  desired  success.  But  in 
this  century  the  face  of  afTairs  changed  entirely  in  that 
island ;  for  in  the  year  1069,  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had 
formed  a  settlement  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  Normaii 
colony,  and  was  afterward  created  duke  of  Apulia,  encou^ 
n^ed  by  the  exhortations  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicolas 
II.  and  seconded  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Roger, 
attacked  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  intrepidity  the  Sara- 
cens in  Sicily;  nor  did  this  latter  sheath  the  victorious 
sword  before  he  had  rendered  himself  master  of  that  island, 
and  cleared  it  absolutely  of  its  former  tyrants.-  As  soon  as 
this  great  work  was  accomplished,  which  was  not  before 
the  year  1090,  count  Roger,  not  only  restored  to  its  former 
glory  and  lustre  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  been 
almost  totallv  extinguished  under  the  Saracen  yoke,  but 
also  established  bishoprics,  founded  monasteries,  erected 
magnificent  churches  throughout  that  province,  and  be« 
stowed  upon  the  clergy  those  immense  revenues  and  those 
.distinguisned  honours  which  they  still  enjoj.*"  It  is  in  the 
privileges  conferred  upon  this  valiant  chief,  that  we  find 
the  ori^  of  that  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
which  IS  still  vested  m  the  kings  of  Sicily,  within  the  limits 

O*  h  Fleurf  diflere  from  Dr.  Mosheim  in  his  account  of  Bruno,  in  two  points.  First, 
he  maintains  that  Boniface  and  Bruno  were  one  and  the  same  person,  and  here  he  is 
mamfcstly  |n  the  rig;ht ;  but  be  maintains  farther,  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Russia, 
in  which  he  is  evidently  mistaken.  It  is  proper  Airther  to  admonish  the  reader  to  dis» 
tinguish  carefully  the  Bruno  here  mentioned  from  a  monk  of  the  same  name,  who  foupd|94 
the  order  of  the  Carthusian's. 

i  Ant.  Pagi  Critiea  in  Borontutn,  torn.  ir.  ad  Annum  lOOS^  p.  97.  Christ,  Hartknoc^'f 
BedetiatHcal  History  of  Pnuaia^  book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  12. 

k  See  Burigoi  HUMh  Generois  ^  la  SkUe,  torn.  i.  p.  386, 

vou  If.  16 
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J'  r  own  territories,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name 
SiciUan  monarchy ;  for  the  Roman  pontiff,  Urban 
II.  is  said  to  have  granted,  a.  d.  1097,  by  a  special  diploma, 
to  Roger  and  his  successors,  the  title,  authority,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  hereditary  legates  of  the  apostolic  see.  The 
court  of  Rome  affirms  that  this  diploma  is  not  authentic ; 
and  hence  those  warm  contentions  about  the  spiritual 
supremacy,  that  have  arisen  even  in  our  times  between  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  the  kings  of  Sicily.  The  successors 
of  Roger  governed  that  island,  under  the  title  of  dukes, 
until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom.' 

IV.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  from  the  time  of  Silvester  II. 
£xp«udoDi  had  been  formmg  plans  for  extending  the  limits 
SifsliSSSr  of  the  church  in  Asia,  and  especially  for  driving 
Id  PakMine.  ^^  Mafcometans  out  of  Palestine ;  but  the  troubles 
in  which  Europe  was  so  lon^  involved,  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  these  arduous  desigps.  Gregory  VII.  the  most 
enterprising  and  audacious  pontiff  that  ever  sat  in  the  apos- 
tolic chair,  animated  and  inflamed  by  the  repeated  com- 
plaints which  the  Asiatic  Christians  made  of  tne  cruelty  of 
the  Saracens,  resolved  to  undertake  in  person  a  holy  war 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  church,  and  upward  of  fiflj 
thousand  men  were  already  mustered  to  foUow  him  in  this 
bold  expedition.''  But  his  quarrel  with  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereaft;er, 
and  other  unforeseen  occurrences,  obliged  him  to  lay  sfeide 
his  intended  invasion  of  the  holy  land.  The  project  how- 
ever was  renewed,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
by  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  an  inhabitant  of  Amiens,  who 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  who 
suggested  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Urban  II.  die  means  of 
accomplishing  what  had  been  unluckily  suspended.  This 
famous  her^ut,  in  a  voyage  which  he  had  made  through 
Palestine,  a.  d.  1093,  Imd  observed,  with  inexpressible 
anguish,  the  vexations  and  persecutions  which  the  Chris- 
tians, who  visited  the  holy  places,  suffered  from  the  bar- 
barous and  tyrannic  Saracens.  Inflamed  therefore  with  a 
holv  indignation  and  a  furious  zeal,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  effects  of  a  divine  impulse,  he  implored  the  succours  of 

1  See  Baronii  Uhtr  de  Monorchia  Ste«/tff,  torn.  ix.  ^^nnal,  as  also  Du  Pin,  TraUe  de  la 
J^cnarehU  SidUenne, 
in  Gregorii  VH*  EfiUt.  lib.  ii.  p.  3,  in  Harduini  Cmciliis,  torn.  vi.  pars  K  p.  1285. 
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Symeon,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Urban  II.  but 
without  effect  Far  from  being  discouraged  by  this,  he 
renewed  his  efforts  with  the  utmost  vigour,  went  through 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  sounding  the  alarm  of  a  holy 
war  against  the  infidel  nations,  and  exhorting  all  Christian 
princes  to  draw  the  si^ord  against  the  tyrants  of  Palestine ; 
nor  did  he  stop  here ;  but  with  a  view  to  engage  the  super- 
stitious and  ^orant  multitude  in  his  cause,  he  carried  about 
with  him  a  letter,  which  he  said  was  written  in  heaven,  and 
addressed  from  thence  to  all  true  Christians,  to  animate 
their  zeal  for  the  deliverance  of  their  brethren,  who  groan- 
ed under  the  oppressive  burden  of  a  Mahometan  yoke."" 

V.  When  Uroan  11.  saw  the  way  prepared  by  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  hermit,  who  had  put  the  spirits  of 
the  people  every  where  in  a  ferment,  and  had  J^h^fSST 
kindled  m  their  breasts  a  vehement  zeal  for  that  '''''- 
holy  carnage  which  the  church  had  been  meditating  so 
long,  he  assembled  a  grand  and  numerous  council  at  Pla- 
centia,  a.  d.  1095,  and  recommended  warmlv,  for  the  firist 
time,  the  sacred  expedition  against  die  infidel  Saracens."" 
This  arduous  enterprise  was  far  from  being  approved  of  bv 
the  greatest  part  of  this  numerous  assembly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  emperor's  legates,  who,  in.  their 
master's  name,  represented  most  patheticdly  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  set  limits  to  the  power  of  the  victorious 
Turks,  whose  authority  and  dommion  increased  from  day 
to  day.    The  pontiff^s  proposal  was  however  renewed  vnth 
the  same  zeal,  and  with  the  desired  success,  some  time  after 
this,  in  the  council  assembled  at  Clermont,  where  Urban 
was  present.    The  pompous  and  pathetic  speech  which  he 
delivered  upon  this  occasion,  made  a  deep  and  powerful 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  French,  whose  natural 
character  renders  them  much  superior  to  the  Italians  in  en- 
countering difficulties,  facing  danger,. and  attempting  the 
execution  of  tihe  most  perilous  designs.     So  that  an  mnu- 
merable  multitude,  composed  of  all  ranks  and  orders  in  the 
nation,  offered  themselves  as  volunteers  in  this  sacred  ex- 

nThis  eireamfltance  is  mentioned  by  the  abbot  Dodeehinus,  in  his  CcnHnMt,  Chronici 
Maritmi  SooH  Scffiptor^  Gtrmamcar.  Jo.'Pistororii  torn.  i.  p.  462.  For  an  account  of  Peter, 
aee  Dtt  Fresne  MUb  ad  JhuutComnuMt  Alexiodem,  p.  79,  edit.  Venet. 

ft3^  o  This  councQ  was  the  most  numerous  of  any  that  had  been  hitherto  assembled, 
and  was,  on  that  account,  held  in  the  open  fields.  There  were  present  at  it  two  hundred 
bishops,  four  thousand  ecclesiastics,  and  three  hundred  thousand  laymen. 
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Sedition.^  This  numerous  host  was  looked  upon  as  formi-* 
able  in  the  highest  degree,  and  equal  to  the  most  glorious 
enterprises  aim  exploits,  while  in  reality  it  was  no  more 
than  an  unwieldy  body,  without  life  and  vigour,  and  waA 
weak  and  contemptible  in  every  respect.  This  will  appear 
sufficiently  evident,  when  we  consider  that  this  army  was 
amotley  assemblage  of  monks,  prostitutes,  artists,  labourers^ 
lazy  tradesmen,  merchants,  boys,  girls,  slaves,  malefactors, 
and  profligate  debauchees,  and  that  it  was  principally  com* 
posed  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  multitude,  who  were  am- 
mated  solely  by  the  prospect  of  spoil  and  plunder,  and 
hoped  to  make  their  fortunes  by  this  noly  campaign.  Every 
one  will  perceive  how  little  either  discipline,  counsel,  or 
fortitude,  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  miserable  rabble- 
This  expedition  was  distinguished,  in  the  French  language, 
by  the  name  of  a  craisadej  and  aU  who  embarked  in  it  were 
called  croisesj  or  cross^bearers ;  not  only  because  the  end  of 
this  hoh^  war  was  to  wrest  the  cross  of  Christ  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  but  also  on  account  of  the  consecrated 
cross  of  various  colours,  which  every  soldier  wore  upon  his 
right  shoulder.^i 

vr.  In  consequence  of  these  grand  preparations,  eight 
Th«but<vyor  hundred  thousand  men,  in  separate  bodies,  and 
tbu  holy  war.  mj jgy  different  commanders,  set  out  for  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  1096 ;  that  having  received  there  both 
assistance  and  direction  from  Alexis  Commenius  the  Gre* 
cian  emperor,  they  nii^ht  pursue  their  march  into  Asia. 
One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  this  enormous  body  was 
led  on  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  author  and  fomenter  of  the 
war,  who  was  girded  with  a  rope,  and  continued  to  appear 
with  all  the  marks  of  an  austere  solitary.  This  first  division, 
in  their  march  through  Hungary  and  Thrace,  committed 
the  most  flagitious  crimes,  nliich  so  incensed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  particu- 
larly those  of  Hungary  and  Turcomania,  that  they  rose  up 
in  arms  and  massacred  the  greatest  part  of  them,  A  like 
fate  attended  several  other  mvisions  of  die  same  army,  who^ 

p  Theot,  Ruinart.  in  Vita  Vrhani,  II.  §  ccxx? .  p.  W4,  «99,  240,  «7S,  874,  882,  896, 
torn.  iii.  opp.  Postbum.  J.  Mahilloni  ct  Tbeod.  Uuinarti,  Jo.  Uaiduini  Coneilior.  torn, 
zi.  pars  ii.  p.  1726.    Baronius  ^nnal.  EccL  torn.  zi.  ad  ^,  1095,  n.  xxzii.  p.  648. 

q  See  Abi^h.  Bzovius  Continual,  ^nnal.  Baronii^  torn.  xv.  ad^.  1410,  n.  ix.  p.  322, 
editi  Colon.    L'Enfant  Histoire  de  Coneile  dt  Pist^  torn.  ii.  lib.  v.  p.  6U.      Tbe  writen 

io  hiB  lAtx  Epm 
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wbo  have  treated  of  tbis  holy  war  are  meotioaed  bjr  Jo.  Alb«  Fsbricius,  io  his  Lux  Evan'- 
gdii  titto  orbe  ixoruns^  cap.  zxx.  p.  518. 
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under  the  conduct  of  weak  and  unskilfiil  chiefs  wandered 
about  like  an  undisciplined  band  of  robbers,  plundering  the 
cities  that  lay  in  then*  way,  and  spreading  misery  and  deso- 
lation wherever  they  came.  The  armies  that  were  headed 
by  illustrious  commanders,  distinguished  by  their  birth  and 
their  mihtary  endowments,  arrived  more  happily  at  the 
capital  of  the  Greciiin  empire*  That  which  was  command^ 
edby  (lodtrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  deserves 
a  place  among' the  greatest  heroes,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,'  andby  his  brother  Baldwin,  was  composed 
of  eighty  thousand  well-chosen  troops,  horse  and  foot,  and 
directed  its  march  through  Germany  and  Hungary. 
Another,  which  was  headed  by  Raimond,  earl  of  Toulouse, 
mssed  through  the  Sclavonian  territories.  Robert,  earl  of 
Flamders,  Robert,  dt^e  of  Normandy,  Hugo,  brodier  to 
PfaiUp  1.  kitt§  of  France,  embarked  their  respective  forces 
in  a.  fleet  which  was  assembled  at  Biiindisi  and  Tarento, 
from  whence  they  were  transported  to  Durazzo,  or  Dyra« 
ohium,  as  it  was  anciently  called.  These  armies  were  fol- 
lowed by  Boemond,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the 
head  of  a  chosen  and  numerous  body  of  valiant  Norpians. 
VII.  This  army  was  the  greatest,  and  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, the  most  formidame  that  had  been  known  in  tne 
memoiy  of  man ;  and  though  before  its  arrival  at  Gonstan* 
tinople,  it  was  diminished  considerably  by  the  difficulties  ' 
and  oppositions  it  had  met  with  on  the  way ;  yet,  such  as  ^ 
k  was,  it  made  the  Grecian  emperor  tremble,  and  filled  his 
mind  with  the  most  anxious  and  terrible  apprehensions  of 
some  secret  design  against  his  dominions.    His  fears,  how- 

r  T^e  benediGtine  monks  have  given  an  ample  account  of  this  magnanimous  chief, 
^liose  character  was  a  bright  assemblage  of  all  Christian,  civil,  and  heroic  virtues,  in 
their  Histnire  LUermre  dt  la  Pranetj  torn.  vii.  p.  598. 

8  The  engaging  and  illustrious  virtues  of  GodlVey,  had  drawp  from  all  parts  a  prodi* 
gious  number  of  volunteers,  who  were  ambitious  to  fight  under  his  standards.  Thia 
enormous  multitude  perplexed  however  the  valiant  chief,  who  on  that  account,  divided 
it  into  several  bodies,  and  finding  in  Peter  the  Hermit  the  same  ambitious  and  militarj 
spirit  that  had  prevailed  in  bim  before  his  retreat  from  the  world,  declared  him  the  at* 
tieral  of  the  first  division,  which  was  detached  from  the  rest,  and  orderetl  to  march 
immediately  to  Constantinople.  By  this  means  Godf^y  got  rid  of  the  dregs  of  that 
astonishing  multitude  which  Oocked  to  his  camp.  Father  Maimbourg,  notwithstanding 
his  immoderate  zeal  for  the  holy  war,  and  that  fabulous  turn  which  enables  him  t9 
xepresent  it  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  acknowledges  frankly  that  the  first 
divisions  of  this  prodieious  army  committed  the  most  abominable  enormities  in  the 
<!Ountries  through  which  they  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  kind  of  insolence,  ixgustice, 
impurity,  barbarity,  and  violence  of  which  thcj  were  not  miilty.  Nothing  perhaps  in 
the  annals  of  history  can  equal  the  flagitious  deeds  of  this  infernal  rabble.  See  particu* 
larly  Maiknbourg,  HitUire  deMCroiaddes,  torn.  i.  Urn  I  p.  57,  58,  59,  60, 61,  62,  Sd  ed. 
in  ISmo. 

FCP  t  Eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
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ever  were  dispelled,  when  he  saw  these  leeions  pass  the 
straits  of  Galiopolis,  and  direct  their  march  toward  Bi- 
thjmia." 

The  first  successfiil  enterprise''  that  was  formed  against 
the  infidels,  was  the  siege  ot  Nice,  the  capital  of  Bithynia, 
which  was  taken  in  the  year  1097 ;  from  thence  the  victo* 
rious  army  proceeded  into  Syria,  and  in  the  following  year 
subdued  Antioch,  which  with  its  fertile  territory  was  grant- 
ed, by  the  assembled  chiefs,  to  Boemond,  duke  of  Apulia. 
Edessa  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  became 
die  property  of  Baldwin,  brother  to  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon. 
The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  which,  after  a  siege  of  five 
weeks,  stmmitted  to  their  arms  in  the  year  1099,  seemed 
to  crown  their  expedition  with  the  desired  success.  In  this 
city  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  kingdom,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  the  famous.  Grodfrey,  whom  the 
army  saluted  king  of  Jerusalem  with  a  unanimous  voice- 
But  this  illustrious  hero,  whose  other  eminent  qualities 
were  adorned  with  the  greatest  modesty,  refiised  that  high 
title,'  though  he  governed  Jerusalem  with  that  valour,equi^, 
and  prudence,  that  have  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
Having  chosen  a  small  army  to  support  him  in  his  new 
dignity,  he  permitted  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  return  into 
Europe.  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  long  the  fiiiits  of  a 
victory,  in  which  his  heroic  valour  had  been  so  gloriously 
displayed,  but  died  about  a  ^ear  afler  the  conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem, leaving  his  domimons  to  his  brother  Baldwin, 
prince  of  Edessa,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  without 
the  least  hesitation. 

ItZF*  n  Our  author,  for  the  sake  of  breTity,  passes  oyer  the  contests  and  jealousies  that 
subsisted  between  the  chief  of  the  crusade  and  the  Grecian  emperor.  The  character  of  the 
latter  is  differently  painted  bj  different  historians.  The  warm  defenders  of  the  crusade, 
represent  him  as  a  most  perfidious  prince,  who,  under  the  show  of  friendship  and .  seal, 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  Godfirey's  army.  Others  consider  him  as 
a  wise,  prudent  politician,  who,  by  artifice  and  stratagem,  warded  off  the  danger  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  firom  these  formidable  legions  that  passed  through  bis  dominions ; 
and  part  of  which,  particularly  the  army  commanded  by  Peter  the  Heimit,  ravaged  his 
most  fruitful  territories  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  piUaged  and  plunder^  even 
the  suburbs  of  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  truti^  of  the  matter  u,  that  if  Alexis 
cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  perfidy,  the  holy  warriors  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  chaiveable  with  many  acts  of  brutality  and  ii\justice.  See  Maimbourg,  HitL  de$ 
CroisadeSf  Tivre  i.  et  ii. 

(tT  w  Before  the  arrival  of  Godfrey  in  Asia,  the  army,  or  rather  rabble,  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  in  such  a  ridiculous  manner  as  might  be  eipecled  from  a  wrong- 
headed  monk,  was  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  ydung  Soliman. 

(EjT  z  All  the  historians  who  write  concerning  this  holy  war,  applaud  the  answer 
which  Godfrey  returned  to  the  off^r  that  was  made  him  of  a  crown  of  gold,  as  a  marie 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem ;  the  answer  was,  that "  he  eould  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  wearing  a  crown  of  gold  in  that  city  where  the  Kmg  ofkbngd  bad  been 
crowned  with  thorns,"    This  answer  was  sublime  in  the  eleventh  centnrr. 
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viii.  K  we  examine  the  motives  that  engaged  the 
Roman  pontiffs^  and  particularly  Urban  II.  to 
IdniUe  this  holy  war,  which  in  its  progress  and  ^^^^ 
issue  was  so  detrimental  to  almost  all  the  coun-  S^i^thf 
tries  of  Europe,  we  shall  probably  be  persuaded  K^thto£l^ 
that  its  origin  is  to  be  derived  from  the  corrupt  ^^' 
notions  ot  religion,  which  prevafled  in  these  barbarous 
times.  It  was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  cha- 
racter of  Christians,  to  suffer  that  land,  that  was  blessed 
with  the  ministry,  distinguished  by  the  miracles,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  to  remain 
.  under  the  dominion  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  It  was 
also  looked  upon  as  a  veiy  important  branch  of  true  piety 
to  visit  the  holy  places  m  Palestine;  which  pilgrimages 
however  were  extremeljr  dangerous,  while  the  des])otic 
Saracens  were  in  possession  of  that  country.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  denied,  diat  these  motives  of  a  religious  kind  were 
accompanied  and  rendered  more  effectiuu  by  an  anxious 
appriehension  of  tbe  growing  power  of  the  Turks,  who 
had  already  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire, and  misht  soon  carry  into  Europe,  and  more  particu- 
larly into  Italy,  their  victorious  arms. 

There  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  several  learned  men 
who  have  accounted  otherwise  for  this  pious,  or  rather 
fanatical  expedition.  They  imagine  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs recommended  this  sacred  campaign  with  a  view  to 
augment  their  own  authority,  and  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Latin  emperors  and  princes ;  and  that  these  princes 
countenanced  and  encouraged  it  in  hopes  of  getting  rid, 
by  that  means,  of  their  more  powerful  and  warUke  vassals 
and  of  becoming  masters  of  their  lands  and  possessions.^ 

y  The  part  of  this  hypothesis  that  relates  to  the  vieivs  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  has 
been  adopted  as  an  undoubted  truth,  not  only  by  many  Protestant  historians,  but  also 
by  several  writers  of  the  Roman  communion.  See  Bened.  Accoltus  De  BeUo  Saero 
m  Infiidesy  lib.  L  p.  16.  Basnage  Histoire  des  EgUsei  Refirmees,  torn.  i.  period  t.  p. 
835.  Vertot  HiiUnre  des  CAsvoliers  de  MaUhe,  torn,  i.  lirre  iii.  p.  303,  308,  liTre  ir.  p. 
438.  BaUlet  HitMre  des  denuUz  da  Bim^e  VUI.  wee  PhUippe  U  Bd,  p.  76.  Hh- 
loire  du  ^nU  EceUsUuUque  fVoneois,  torn.  i.  p.  996,  399.  To  such  however  as  consider 
matters  attentlrely,  this  hypothesis  will  appear  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  could  never  have  either  foreseen,  or  imagined,  that 
so  many  European  princes,  and  such  prodigious  multitudes  of  people,  would  take 
arms  against  the  infidels,  and  march  into  Palestine  ;  nor  could  they  be  assured  before- 
hand, that  this  eipedition  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  their  opulence  and 
authority.  For  all  the  accessions  of  influence  and  wealth  whkh  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
and  the  clergy  in  general,  derived  from  these  holy  wars,  were  of  a  much  later  date 
than  their  first  oigin,  and  were  acquired  by  degrees,  rather  by  lucky  hits,  than  by 
deep^aid  schemes ;  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  in 
ibrmtns^  the  plan  and  eihorting  to  the  prosecution  of  these  wars,  had  no  thoughts  of 
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These  conjectures,  however  plausible  in  appearance,  are 
still  no  more  than  conjectures.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  this ;  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  the  Eu- 
ropean princes  were  engaged  at  first  m  these  crusades  by 
a  principle  of  superstition  only ;  but  when  in  process  m 
time  they  learned  by  experience,  thatthese  holy  wars  con- 
tributed much  to  increase  their  opulence  and  to  extend 
their  authority,  by  sacrificing  their  wealthy  and  powerfcd 
rivals,  then  new  motives  were  presented  to  encours^e  these 
sacred  expeditions  into  Palestine,  and  ambition  and  ava- 
rice seconded  and  enforced  the  dictates  of  fanaticism  and 
superstition. 

IX.  Without  determining  any  thing  concerning  the  jus- 
iMUDteppy  tice  or  injustice'  of  these  holjr  wars,  we  may 
SdSlTnlSSit.  boldly  affirm,  that  they  were  highly  prejudicial 
^vm)^  both  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to  the  cavil  in* 

extending  thereby  the  limits  of  their  authority.  We  nay  add  to  this  eontideratioii 
another  of  no  Ie«s  weight  in  the  matter  before  us,  and  that  is  the  general  opinion 
which  prevailed  at  this  time  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  people,  that  the  conqoeat 
of  Palestine  woold  be  finished  in  a  short  time,  in  a  single  campaign  ;  that  the  Divintt 
Providence  would  interpose  in  a  miraculous  manner  so  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the 
infidels ;  and  that  alter  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  the  greatest  part  of  the  £urope«t 
princes  would  return  home  with  their  troops,  which  last  circumstance  was  bj  no  meaat 
favourable  to  the  views  which  the  pontiffs  are  supposed  to  have  formed  of  increasini^ 
their  opulence  and  extending  their  dominion.  Of  all  the  ooigectures  that  have  been 
entertained  upon  this  subject,  the  most  improbable  and  groundless  is  that  which  sup- 
poses that  Urban  H.  recommended  with  such  ardour  this  expedition  into  Palestinet 
with  a  view  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.  with  whom  he  had  a 
Violent  dispute  concerning  the  investiture  of  bishops.  They  who  adopt  this  coi^e^^rg, 
nnist  be  little  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  times  ;  or  at  least  they  foicet,  that 
the  first  armies  that  marched  into  Palestine  against  the  infidels,  were  chiefly  com* 
posed  of  Franks  and  Normans,  and  that  the  Germans,  who  were  the  enemies  of  Urban  II. 
were,  in  the  beginning,  extremely  averse  to  this  sacred  expedition.  Many  other  con- 
siderations might  be  added  here  to  illustrate  this  matter,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I 
pass  in  silence. 

That  part  of  the  hypothesis  which  relates  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  and 
supposes  that  they  counternanced  the  holy  war  to  get  rid  of  their  powerful  vaasals,  is 
as  groundless  as  tbe  other  wtiich  we  have  been  now  refuting.  It  is  indeed  adopted  by 
several  eminent  writers,  such  as  Vertot,  Hist,  de  MaUhe^  livre  iii.  p.  309,  Boulainvilliers, 
and  others,  who  pr<>tend  to  a  superior  and  uncommon  insight  into  the  policy  of  those 
remote  ages.  The  reasons  however  which  these  great  men  employ  to  support  their 
opinion,  may  be  all  c^prehended  in  this  single  argument ;  viz.  "  Many  kings,  espectallf 
among  the  Franks,  became  more  opulent  and  powerful  by  the  number  of  their  vassals,  who 
lost  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  this  holy  war ;  therefore^  these  princes  not  only  permitted, 
but  warmly  countenanced  tbe  prosecution  of  this  war  from  selfish  and  ambitious  principles.** 
The  weakness  of  this  conclusion  must  strike  every  one  at  first  sight.  '  We  are  wonder* 
fully  prone  to  attributt;  both  to  tbe  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  princes  of  this  barbarous  age, 
much  more  sagacity  and  cunning  than  they  really  possessed ;  and  we  deduce  Arom  the 
events,  the  principles  and  views  of  the  actors  which  is  a  defective  and  uncertain  manner 
of  reasoning.  With  respect  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  it  appears  most  probable  that  their 
immense  opulence  and  authority  were  acquired,  rather  by  their  improving  dexteronalj 
the  opportunities  that  were  offered  them,  than  by  the  schemes  they  formed  for  extending 
their  dominion  or  filling  their  cofl*ers. 

z  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  the  question  concerning  the  Fawfulness  of  die  crusades  ; 
A  question,  which,  when  it  is  considered  with  attention  and  impartiality,  will  l^ppewr 
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terests  of  mankind,  and  that  in  Europe  more  especially, 
they  were  fruitful  of  innumerable  evils  and  calamities, 
whose  eflFects  ^e  yet  perceivable  in  our  times.  The  Eu- 
ropean nations  were  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
inhabitants  by  these  ill-judged  expeditions ;  immense  sums 
of  money  were  exported  into  Asia  for  the  ilupport  of  the 
war;  and  numbers  of  the  most  )30werful  and  opulent  fami- 
lies became  either  extinct,  or  were  involved  in  the  deepest 
miseries  of  poverty  and  want*  It  could  not  well  be  otner- 
wise ;  since  the  heads  of  the  most  illustrious  houses,  either 

not  only  extremely  difficult,  but  also  highly  doubtful.  It  U  however  proper  to  uifo  rm  the 
reader,  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centurteA,  the  justice  of  this  holy  war  was  called 
m  question,  and  warmly  duputed  amoAg  Christians.  The  Waldenses  and  Albigenses, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cathari,  or  Puritans,  considered  Uiese  expedn 
tions  into  Palestine  as  absolutely  unlawful.  The  reasons  they  alleged  were  collectea  and 
combated  by  Francis  Moneta,  a  Dominican  friar  of  the  thirteenth  centuxy,  in  a  book 
entitled  ^timma  centra  Cathana  et  Wddehses,  lib.  v.  cap.  ziii.  p.  531,  which  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  at  Rome  by  Richini.  But  neither  the  objections  of  the  Wal- 
denses, nor  the  answers  of  Moneta,  were  at  all  remarkable  for  their  weight  and  solidity,  as 
will  appear  evidently  from  the  following  example  ;  the  former  objected  to  the  holy  war 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  32.  **  Give  none  offence,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the 
Gentiles."  By  the  GeniUiSf  said  they,  are  to  be  understood  the  Saracens.  And  there- 
fore the  European  Christians  are  to  abstain  from  making  war  upon  the  Saracens,  lest 
they  give  ofTencd  to  the  Gentiles.  We  shall  give  Moneta's.answerto  this  argument  in  his 
own  wordA.  ^*  We  read,"  says  he,  '*  Genes,  zii.  7,  that  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Unto 
thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land.  Now  we  (Christians  who  dwell  in  Europe)  are  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  as  the  Apostle  affirms,  Galat.  iii.  %9.  Therefore  we  are  heirs  of  the  pro- 
nise,  and  the  holy  land  b  given  to  us  by  the  covenant  as  our  lawful  possession,  from 
all  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  civil  and  temporal  rulers  to  use  their  most 
zealous  efforts  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  promised  land,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
incombent  upon  the  church  and  its  ministers,  to  exhort  these  rulers  in  the  most  urgent 
manner  to  the  performance  of  their  duty."  A  rare  argument  this  truly  !  but  let  us  hear 
•him  out.  **  The  church  has  no  design  to  iiyure  or  slaughter  the  Saracens,  nor  is  such 
the  intention  of  the  Christian  princes  engaged  in  this  war.  Yet  the  blood  of  the  infidels 
must  of  Necessity  be  shed,  if  they  make  resistance  and  oppose  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
princes.  The  church  of  God  therefore  is  edtirely  innocent  and  without  reproach  In  this 
matter,  and  gives  no  offence  to  the  Gentiles,  because  it  does  no  more  in  reality  than 
maintain  its  undoubted  right."  Such  is  the  subtile  reasoning  of  Moneta,  on  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  any  reflections.  « 

iLT  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  too  modest,  nay  even  timorous  in  his  manner  of  expressing 
himself  concerning  the  justice  of  this  holy  war,  which  was  so  absurd  in  its  prii^ciule,  and 
50  abominable  in  the  odious  circumstances  that  attended  it.  His  respect  perhaps  for  the 
Teutonic  crosses  which  abound  in  Germany,  and  are  the  marks  of  an  order  which  de- 
rives its  origin  from  these  fanatical  expeditions  into  Palestine,  may^ave  occasioned  thet 
ambiguity  and  cireumspection  in  his  expressions,  through  which  horwever  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  his  disapprobation  of  the  crusades.  The  holy  place  profaned  by  the  dominion 
of  infidels,  was  the  apparent  pretext  for  this  fanatical  war.  What  holy  place  ?  Jerusa- 
lem, say  the  knights  errant  of  Palestine.  But  they  forget  that  Jerusalem  was  a  city, 
which,  by  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  crueifixion  of  Christ,  was  become  most 
odious  in  the  eye  of  God  ;  that  it  was  visibly  loaded  with  a  divine  malediction,  and  was 
the  miserable  theatre  of  the  most  tremendous  judgments  and  calamities  that  ever  were 
inflicted  upon  any  nation.  Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  we  know  of  no  right  which 
Christianity  gives  its  professors  to  seize  upon  the  territories  and  invade  the  possessiontf 
of  unbelievers.  Had  the  Jews  attempted  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  they  would  have 
acted  conformably  with  their  apparent  rights ;  because  itwas  formerly  their  countiy ;  and 
consistently  also  with  their  rsligious  principles  ;  because  they  expected  a  Messiah  who 
was  to  bind  the  kings  of  the  G^nUtes  in  c&ottu,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  worid  nnder  the 
Jewish  yoke. 
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mortgaged  or  sold  their  lands  and  possessions  in  order  ta 
pay  3ie  expenses  of  their  voyage ;''  while  others  iiiq>osed 
such  intolerable  burdens  upon  their  vassals  and  tenants,  as 
obliged  them  to  abandon  their  houses,  and  all  theif  domes- 
tic concerns,  and  to  enlist  themselves,  rather  through  wild 
despair  than  religious  zeal,  under  the  sacred  banner  of  the 
cross.  Hence  the  face  of  Europe  was  totally  changed,  and 
all  things  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.  We  pass  in 
silence  the  various  enormities  that  were  occasioned  by 
these  crusades,  the  murders,  rapes,  and  robberies  of  the 
most  infernal  nature,  that  were  every  where  coBunitted 
with  impunity  by  these  holy  soldiers  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
as  they  were  impiously  csuied ;  nor  shall  we  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  new  privileges  and  rights,  to  which  these  wars 
gave  rise,  and  which  were  often  attended  with  the  greatest 
mconveniences.**    c 

X.  These  holy  wars  were  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
iteoiiham  ^^  religion,  and  the  trjue  interests  of  the  Christian 
SSJSVhh"!'  church,  than  they  were  to  the  temporal  concerns 
SSirwu-  of  nien.  One  of  their  fu^t  and  most  pernicious 
p"°-  effects  was  the  enormous  augmentation  of  die  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs;  they  also 
contributed,  in  various  ways,  to  enrich  the  churches  and 
monasteries  with  daily  accessions  of  wealth,  and  to  open 
new  sources  of  opulence  to  all  the  sacerdotal  orders.  For 
they  who  assumed  the  cross  disposed  of  their  possessions 
as  u  they  were  at  the  point  of  death,  and  this  on  account 
of  the  imminent  and  innumerable  dangers  they  were  to  be 

a  We  fin4  many  memorable  examples  of  this  in  the  ancient  records.  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  mortgaged  his  dutchy  to  his  brother  William,  king  of  England,  t^  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  voyage  to  Pale^^tins^  See  the  Histor,  J^ajor  of  Matthew  Paris,  lib. 
I.  p.  24.  Odo,  riiicouiit  of  Bourges,  sold  his  territory  to  the  king  of  France.  GallU 
christian.  JSenedictinori'm,  torn.  ii.  p.  45.  See,  for  many  examples  of  this  kind,  Cardu 
Fresue,  J^dnot,  ad  JiHnvUli  vUam  Ludovici  8,  p.  52.  Boulainvilliers,  Sur  Corigine  tt  U^ 
droits  de  la  ^"obUsse  in  Molet's  Memoirts  dt  Literature  etdeP  Hisioire,  torn.  ix.  part  i.  p. 
68.  Jo.  George  Cramer,  Dejuribus  et  jfrarogoHvis  Mbilitatiif  torn.  i.  p.  8i,  409.  Krun 
tlie  commencement  therefore  of  these  holy  wars,  a  rast  number  of  esialea  belonging  to 
the  European  nobility  were  either  mcTrtgaged,  or  totally  traniferred,  some  to  kings  and 
princes,  others  to  priesta  and  monks,  and  not  a  few  to  persbns  of  private  condition,  who, 
by  possessing  considerable  sums  of  ready  money,  were  enabled  to  make  advantageous 
purchases. 

b  Such  persons  as  entered  into  these  expeditions,  and  were  distinguished  by  the 
badge  of  the  military  cross,  acquired  thereby  certain  remarkable  rigtits,  which  were 
•ztremely  prciiudicial  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Hence  it  happened,  that 
when  any  of  these  holy  soldiers  contracted  any  civil  obligations,  or  entered  into  conven- 
tions of  sate,  purchase,  or  any  such  transactions,  they  were  previously  required  to 
rmunmet  dl  priviUges  and  mmwUties,  which  they  had  obtained,  or  might  obtain  in  time 
to  come  by  taking  on  the  crofs.  Se  Le  Bocuf,  Memoircs  sur  P  Hiateire  ^Auxerre^  mSppetii, 
torn.  ii.  p.  262. 
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exposed  to  in  their  passage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  op- 
position they  were  to  encounter  tliere  upon  their  arrival/ 
They  therefore,  for  thie  most  part,  made  their  wills  before 
their  departure,  and  left  a  considerable  part  of  their  posses- 
sions to  the  priests  and  monks,  m  order  to  obtain,  by  these 
pious  legacies,  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Deity*"^ 
Many  examples  of  these  donations  are  to  be  found  in  an*- 
cient  records.  Such  oPthe  holy  soldiers  as  had  been  en* 
gaged  in  suits  of  law  with  the  priests  or  monks,  renounced 
their  pretensions,  and  submissively  gave  up  whatever  it 
was  that  had  been  the  subiect  of  debate*  And  others, 
who  had  seized  upon  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  churches 
or  convents,  or*  had  heard  of  any  injury  that  had  been  com- 
mitted against  the  clergy,  by  the  remotest  of  their  ances- 
tors, made  ihe  most  liberal  restitution^  both  for  their  own 
usurpations  and  those  of  their  forefathers,  and  made  ample 
satisfaction  for  the  real  or  pretended  injuries  they  had  com- 
mitted against  the  church  by  rich  and  costly  donations.* 

Nor  were  d^se  the  only  unhappy  effects  of  these  holy 
expeditions,considered  with  respect  to  their  influence  upon 
the  state  of  religion,  and  the  aJOfau'S  of  the  Christian  church. 
For  while  whole  legions  of  bishops  and  abbots  girded  the 
sword  to  their  thigh,  and  went  as  generals,  volunteers,  or 
chaplains  into  Palestine,  the  priests  and  monks,  who  had 
lived  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  were  more  or  less  awed 
by  their  authority,  threw  off  all  restraict,  lived  the  most 
lawless  and  profligate  lives,  and  abandoned  themselves  to 
all  sort^  of  hcentiousness,  committing  the  most  flagitious 
and  exU^vagant  excesses  without  reluctance  or  remorse. 
The  monster  superstition,  which  was  already  grown  to  an 
enormous  size,  received  new  accessions  ot  strength  and 
influence  by  this  holy  war,  and  exercised  with  more  vdie- 
mence  dian  ever,  its  despotic  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
the  Latins.  For  the  crowd  of  samts,  and  tutelary  patrons^ 
whose  number  was  prodigious  before  this  period,  was  now 
augmented  by  fictitious  saints  of  Greek  and  Syriam  origin.^ 

iD"  c  The  translator  has  here  inserted  into  the  text,  the  noter  of  the  original,  aaitSs 
piiret  J  historical,  and  makes  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  narration. 

d  See  ntmU  Hist,  d§  Meanx^  torn.  ii.  p.  76,  79,  141.  GMa  ChrUHoM^  torn.  ii. Jl« 
138, 139.  ,  Le  Boeuf,  Mtnmrts  wjurP  HUUAreiTMxerre,  torn.  ii.  Append,  p.  31.  Do 
Fresne,  AWtf  ad  VUam  Lndamd  Stncti,  p.  52. 

e  Du  Fresne,  I.  c.  p.  b%, 

f  The  Roman 'catholic  historians  acknowledge*  that  during  tiie  Ume  of  the  crasadett 
many  saints  unknown  .to  the  Latins  before  Uiat  pcariod,  wer€  imported  into  Europe 
from  Greece  and  the  eastern  provinces,  and  were  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
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which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  Europe,  and  an  in- 
credible quantity  of  relics,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree,  were  imported  into  the 
European  churches.  The  armies  that  returned  from  Asia 
after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  brought  with  them  a  va^t 
number  of  these  saintly  relics,  which  they  bought  at  a  high 
price  from  the  cunning  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  which 
they  considered  as  the  noblest  spoils  that  could  crown  their 
return  from  the  Holy  Land*  Tnese  they  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  clergy  in  the  churches  and  monasteries,  or 
ordered  them  to  be  most  carefully  preserved  in  their  fami- 
lies from  generation  to  generation.^ 

the  most  devout  veneration.  Among  these  new  paUrons,  there  were  some  whose  esE* 
ploits,  and  even  their  existence,  were  called  in  question.  Such,  among  others,  was 
St.  Catharine,  whom  Baronias  and  Cassander  represent  as  having  removed  from  Syria. . 
into  Europe.  See  Baronius,  M  MartyroL  Roman,  p.  728.  George  Cassander  SeboU 
ad  hymnos  EccUauB,  p.  278,  278,  opp.  Paris,  1616,  fol.  It  is  however  extremely  doubtful, 
trhether  or  no  this  Catharine,  who  is  honoured  as  the  patroness  of  learned  men,  ever 
existed. 

g  The  sacred  treasures  of  musty  relics,  which  the  French,  Germans,  Britons,  and 
other  European  nations  preserved  formerly  with  so  much  car^and  show  even  in  oiir 
times  with  such  pious  ostentation,  are  certainly  not  more  anciebt  than  these  holy  warsyt' 
but  were  then  purchased  at  a  high  rate  from  the  Greeks  and  Syrians.  These  conning 
traders  in  superstition,  whose  avarice  and  fraud  were  excessive,  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  simple  and  ignorant  Latins^  and  often  sold  them  fictitious  relics. 
Richard,  king  of  England,  bought  in  the  year  1191,  from  the  famous  Saladin,  all  the 
relics  that  were  to  be  fotknd  in  Jerusalem,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Matbew  de 
Paris,  Hist.  Jifmor.  p.  138,  who  tells  us  also,  p.  966,  of  the  same  work,  that  the  Do- 
minicans brought  from  Palestine  a  white  stone,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  had  left  the  print 
of  his  feet.  The  Genoese  pretend  to  have  received  from  Baldwin,  second  king  of  Jero* 
salem,  the  very  dish  in  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  served  up  to  Christ  and  his  disciples 
at  the  last  supper ;  though  this  famous  dish  excites  the  laughter  of  even  Aither  Labat, 
in  his  Voyages  <n  Espagne'  et  en  ItaUe,  tom.  ii.  p.  63.  .  For  an  aeeount  of  the  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  relics  which  St.  Louis  brought  from  Palestine  into  France,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  life  of  that  prince,  composed  by  Joioville,  and  published  by  Du  Fresne  ; 
as  also  to  Plesais,  HisUArt  de  VEgHse  de  Jdeitux^  torn,  i  p.  120,  and  Lancelot,  Me^ 
moires  pour  la  vie  dePMbe  de  8l,  Cyran,  tom.  ii.  p.  175.  Christ's  handkerchief,  whicb- 
is  worshipped  at  Benzancon,  was  brought  there  from  the  holy  land.  See  Jo.  Jac. 
Chiflet,  VisoniiOf  part  ii.  pi  108,  and  De  Unlets  ChrisU  SepukhraUbus,  c.  ix.  p«  50.  Many- 
other  examples  of  this  miserable  superstition  may  be  seen  in  Anton.  Matthsi  ,^ndUcta 
veteris  ttoi,  tom.  ii  p.  677.  Jo.  Mabillon,  ^OnnoL  Bened,  tom.  vi.  p.  52,  and  principally- 
Chiflet*s  Crisis  Historiea  de  tintds  Christ*  SepuUhralUnts,  c.  ix.  x.  p.  50,  and  also  59-, 
where  we  find  the  following  passage.  "  Sciendum  est,  vigenti,  immani,  et  barbara  Tur- 
camm  persecutione,  et  imminente  Cfaristiane  religionis  in  oriente  naufraglo,  edoetae 
Sacrariis  et  per  Chtistianos^quovis  modo  recondita  Ecclesia>  pignora. . .  Hisce  plane 
divinis  opibus  illfecti  pr»  diis,  Sacra  Anwatrflt  qua  vi,  quo  pretio,  a  detincntibus  hac  iliac, 
extonemnt^" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING   THE   CALAM1T0D8   EVENTS    THAT    HAPPENED    TO  -THE 
CHURCH    DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  greatest  opposition  the  Chiistians  met  with  in 
this  centu^  was  from  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 

To  the  latter  the  Christians  and  Saracens  were  oMhtStiJf 
equally  odious,  and  felt  equally  the  fatal  conse-  SSton  5*^' 
quences  of  their  increasing  dominion.  The  Sara-  SS'SliSJi?^ 
cens,  notwithstanding  their  bloody  contests  with  ^^  ^"^^ 
the  Turks,  which  gave  theih  constant  occupation,  and  the 
vigorous,  though  ineffectual  efforts  they  were  continually 
making  to  set  limits  to  the  power  of  that  fierce  nation, 
which  was  daily  extending  the  bounds  of  its  empire,  per- 
sisted still  in  their  cruelty  toward  their  Christian  subjects, 
whom  they  robbed,  plundered,  maimed,  or  murdered,  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
mjuries  and  calamities.  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  reduced  the  Saracen  dominion  to  very  narrow 
bounds,  but  also  seized  upon  the  richest  provinces  of  the 
Grecian  empire,  those  fertile  countries  tnat  lay  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  subjected  them  to  then*  yoke, 
while  they  iriipoverished  and  exhausted  the  rest  by  perpe- 
tual incursions,  and  by  the  most  severe  and  unmerciful  ex- 
actions. The  Greeks  were  not  able  to  oppose  this  impe- 
tuous torrent  of  prosperous  ambition.  Their  force  was 
weakened  by  intestine  discords,  and  their  treasures  were 
exhausted  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  them  incapable  of 
raising  new  troops,  or  of  paying  the  armies  they  had 
already  in  their  service. 

II.  The  Saracens  in  Spain  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
ospel  in  a  different,  yet  still  more  pernicious  way. 


^ 


hey  used  all  sorts  of  methods  to  allure  the  wwti?D%- 
Chnstians  into  the  profession  of  Mahometanism ;  '''"*"• 
alliances  of  marriage,  advantageous  contracts,  flat^^erins 
rewards,  were  employed  to  seduce  them  with  too  much 
success;  for  great  numbers  fell  iudto  these  fatal  snares,  and 
apostatized  fi^m  the  truth.**  And  these  allurements  would 
have  undoubtedly  still  continued  to  seduce  midtitudes  of 

h  Jo.  Henr.  Hottipgeri  Hislor.  Eccltsiasi.  Sac.  xL  §  u.  p.  452.  Michael  Geddes't^ 
HkUrif  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  out  of  Spahhy  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  JVm- 
cdlmwm  TnKt9  of  that  Author^  torn.  i.  p.  104. 
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Christians  from  the  bosom  of  the  qhurch,  bad  not  the  face  of 
affairs  been  changed  in  Spain  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  and  more  especially  Ferdi- 
nand I.  for  these  princes,  whose  zeal  for  Cmistianity  was 
equal  to  their  mihtary  courage,  defeated  the  Saracens,  in 
several  battles,  and  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their 
territories  and  possessions.* 

The  number  of  those  among  the  Danes,  Hungariims, 
and  other  European  nations,  who  retained  their  preju* 
dices  in  favour  of  the  idolatrous  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors, was  as  yet  very  considerable ;  and  they  persecuted, 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  the  nei^bouring  nations,  and 
also  such  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  had  embraced  the 

fospel.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  barbarous  persecution, 
)hri$tian  princes  exerted  their  zeal  in  a  terriole  manner, 
proclaiming  capital  punishment  against  all  who  persisted 
m  the  worship  of  the  pagan  deities.  This  dreadful  seve* 
rity  contributed  much  moi'e  toward  the  extupation  of  pa- 
ganism, than  the  exhortations  and  instructions  of  ignoirant 
missionaries,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature 
of  the  gospel,  and  dishonoured  its  pure  and  holy  doc- 
trines by  their  licentious  lives,  and  their  superstitious 
practices. 

The  Prussians,  L^uanians,  Sckvoniaiis,  Obotriti,  and 
several  other  nations,  who  dwelt  in  the  lower  parts  of 
German^f^,  and  lay  still  grovelling  in  the  darkness  ot  pagan- 
ism, continued  to  vex  the  Christians,  who  lived  iii  radr 
neighbourhood,  by  perpetual  acts  of  hostility  and  violencet 
by  frequent  incursions  into  their  territories,  and  by  put- 
ting numbers  of  them  to  death  in  the  most  inhuman  man- 
ner." 

i 

\  For  an  account  or  these' wars  betvr.een  the  first  Christian  kings  of  Spain  and  the 
Mahometans  or  Moors,  see  the  Spanish  histories  of  Jo.  Mariana  and  Jo.  Ferrcra. 

k  Uelmoldi  Ckron.-  8Ui»arum,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.  p.  52.  Adam.  Bremen$^  iMitor,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xxvii. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COVCSRNUiG  THE  BTATB   OF    LETTBE8   AND    FHILOSOFHT    DURING    THIS 

CENTUKY. 

I.  The  declining  condition  of  the  Grecian  empire  was 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  letters  and  philosophy.  Its  The  .t«te  of 
glory  and  power  diminished  from  day  to  day  iTm^nJ^ibt  . 
imder  the  msults  and  usuipations  of  tne  Turks  "'**^*- 
and  Saracens;  and  while  me  empire  suffered  by  these 
attacks  from  without,  it  was  consumed  gradually  by  the 
internal  pestilence  of  civil  discord,  by  frequent  seditions 
and  conspiracies,  and  by  those  violent  revolutions  which 
shook  from  time  to  time  the  imperial  throne,  and  were 
attended  with  the  sudden  fall  and  elevation  of  those  that 
held  the  reins  of  government."  So  many  foreign  invasions,  so 
many  internal  troubles,  so  many  emperors  dethroned,  de- 

E rived  the  political  body  of  its  strength  and  consistence, 
roke  in  upon  the  public  order,  rendered  all  things  preca- 
rious, and  dejecting  the  spirits  of  the  nation,  damped  the 
fire  ofgenius,  and  discouraged  the  effbrts  of  Uteraiy  ambi- 
tion, Tliere  were  however  some  emperors,  such  as  Alexius. 
Comnenus,  who  seemed  to  cherish  and  ^courage  the  droop- 
ing sciences,  and  whose  zeal  was  seconded  by  several  pre- 
lates who  were  willing  to  lend  a  supporting  hand  to  the 
cause  of  letters.  The  controversies  also  that  subsisted 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  obliged  the  former,  amidst 
all  their  disadvantages,  to  a  certain  degree  of  application  to 
study,  and  prevented  them  from  abandoning  entirely  the 
culture  of  the  sciences.  And  he^ce  it  is,  that  we  find  among 
the  Greeks  of  this  century  some  writers,  at  least,  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

\Cr  a  The  sentence  whiqli  begins  wiik  the  words  ao  mmyfireign,  anj  ends  with  the 
words  Uterary  ambition,  is' added  by  the  translator  to  render  the  connexion  with  ifhiit 
ftlLwsmore  efident. 
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II.  We  pass  in  silence  tbe  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  philo- 
TbeDrindp.1  logists  of  tUs  ccntuiy,  who  were  neither  highly 
Greek  wriieg.  giniQent,  HOT  absolutcly  contemptible.  Among 
the  writers  of  history,  Leo  the  Chrammariany  John  Scylizes^ 
Cedrenus,  and  a  few  others  deserve' to  be  mentioned  with 
a  certain  degree  of  approbation ;  notwithstanding  the  par- 
tiahty  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  and  the  zeal  tney 
discover  for  many  of  the  fabulous  records  of  their  nation. 
But  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  republic  of  letters  at  this 
time,  was  Michael  Psellus,  a  man  illustrious  in  every 
respect,  and  deeply  versed  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  erudi- 
tion that  were  known  in  this  age.  This  great  man  recom* 
mended  warmly  to  his  countrymen  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  particularly  the  system  of  Aristotle,  which  he  embel- 
lished and  illustrated  m  several  learned  and  ingenious  pro- 
ductions.*'  If  we  turn  o]ur  eyes  toward  the  Fabians,  we 
shall  find  that  they  still  retained  a  high  degree  of  zeal  for 
the  culture  of  the  sciences ;  as  appears  evidently  from  the 
number  of  physicians,  mathematicians,  and  astronomers, 
who  flourisned  among  them  in  this  century.'' 

III.  The  arts  and  sciences  seemed,  in  some  measure,  to 

revive  in  the  west  among  the  clergy  at  least,  and 
JS^IITiS^  the  monastic  orders  f  they  were  not  indeed  culti- 
wesi.  vated  by  any  other  set  of  men,  and  the  nobility,  if 
we  except  such  of  them  as  were  designed  to  fill  certain 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  or  had  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  religious  solitude,  treated  all  sorts  of  leamiiig 
and  erudition  with  indifference  and  contempt.  The  school 
of  learning  flourished  in  several  parts  of  Italy  about  the 
year  1050 ;  and  of  the  Italian  doctors,  who  acquired  a  name 
by  their  writings  8r  their  academical  lessons,  several 
removed  afterward  into  France,  and  particularly  into  Nor- 
mandy, where  they  instructed  the  youth,  who  had  conse- 
crated themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church. '  The  French 
also,  though  they  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the 
learned  ItsQians  who  settled  in  their  provinces,  yet  give  us, 
at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  list  oftheir  own  countrymen, 
who,  without  any  foreign  succours,  cultivated  the  sciences, 
and  contributed  not  a  httle  to  the  advancement  of  letters  in 

b  Leo  AUatius,  Dlatriha  De  PsdUSf  p.  14,  edit.  Fabricii, 

c  Elmacini  HUtoria  Swraeen.  p.  881.  Jo.  Henr.  Hottingeri  Wstor.  EccUs.  Sae,  xi.  p. 
449, 

d  See  Muntori  JlntiquUaUs  Ital.  medU  evi,  torn.  iii.  p.  871.  GiaoDone,  IBstoin  m 
?>rapU89  torn.  ii.  p.  148. 
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this'  century ;  they  mention  also  several  schools  erected  in 
different  parts  of  that  kingdom,  which  were  in  the  highest 
Ireputation,  both  on  account  of  the  fame  of  their  masters, 
and  the  multitude  of  disciples  that  resorted  to  them.*"  And 
indeed  it  is  certain  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  libe- 
ral arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  in  France,  which 
abounded  with  learned  men,  while  the  greatest  part  of 
Italy  lay  as  yet  covered  with  a  thick  cloud  of  i^orance 
and  darkness*  For  Robert,  king  of  France,  son  and  sue* 
cessor  of  Hugh  Capet,  disciple  of  the  famous  Gerbert,  a& 
terward  Silvester  lit  and  the  great  protector  of  the  sciences^ 
and  friend  of  the  learned,  reigned  so  early  as  the  year 
1031,^  and  exerted  uoon  all  occasions  the  most  ardent  zeal 
for  the  restoration  of  letters ;  nor  were  his  generous  efforts 
without  suecess.*^  The  provinces  of  Sicily*  Apulia  Cala« 
bria,  and  other  southern  parts  of  Italy,  were  indebted,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  sciences  among  them,  to  the  Nor^ 
mans,  who  became  the^r  masters,  and  who  brought  with 
them  from  France  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  a  people  that 
sat  beqighted  in  the  darkest  ifi^norance*  To  the  JVormans 
also  was  due  the  restoration  of  letters  in  England  William 
the  Conqueror,  a  prince  of  uncommon  sagacity  and  genius^ 
and  the  great  MoBcenas  of  his  time,  upon  his  accession  to 
the  throve  of  j^gland  in  the  year  1066,  engaged  by  the 
most  alluring  solicitations  a  considerable  numoer  of  learn* 
ed  men  from  Normandy,  and  other  countries,  to  settle  in 
his  new  dominions,  and  exerted  his  most  zealous  endea^ 
vours  to  dispel  that  savage  ignoraqoe  that  is  ;adways  a 
source  of  innumerable  evils.^  The  m^eption  of  Cbristiajni* 
t¥  had  polished  ai^d  civilized)  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
tne  ru^;ed minds  of  the  valiaorf;  Normans;  for  those  fierce 
warriors,  who,  uqder  the  darkness  of  paganism,  had  mani^ 
fested  the  utmost  aversion  to  all  branches  of  knowledge 
and  every  kixid  of  instruction,  distinguished  tbemsdfves» 

e  fiutoJr»  lM€rmr$  de  h  Frmtu^  tomf  vii.  atihe  IniroduOioth  D«i  Boulay,  Bisi.  jSm^^ 
P^Hb,  toiii«  t.  f.  t&5.  Le  Boevf,  Dita,  sur  P  Btat  det  ScUneet  en  France  depuia  la  mort 
Ai  UaiJUbert^  whicfa  is publithed among  hw  IHu^rUHkM  aur  VHlMakrt  EedewbMique  ^ 
CkOe  dt  Parit,  torn.  ii.  part  t 

ICF*  f  Bobert  died  la  the  year  1031,  after  a  reign  (rf*  tfajity-fiire  years. 

g  Daniel,  fiuCoJr»  da  U  fVonce,  torn.  itf.  f.  68,  Ov  Boalay,  Hisi.  Jicadm.  P»i$,  Uua^ 
tp.  636,  itpaatm, 

b  See  IB$L  UUr.  dt  U  Frmua,  torn.  Tiii.  p.  171.  **  The  Engtish,**  say^  Matthew 
f  arif,  **  were  to  illiterate,  and  ijSDorant  before  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that 
a  man  who  understood  the  prineiplea  of  gnunmari  was  aniversalty  looked  upon  as  a  pra- 
dlgy  of  learning." 

VOL.  II.  18 
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"after  conversion,  by  their  ardent  application  to  the  study 
of  relmon  and  die  pursuit  of  learning, 
iv.  This  vehement  desire  of  knowledge,  that  increased 
from  day  to  day,  and  became  at  length  the  pre- 
« /i?Sr^enP""  domiuaut  passion  of  the  politest  European  na- 
^^'^  tions,  produced  many  happy  effects.    To  it,  more 

particularly,  we  must  attribute  the  considerable  number  of 
pubUc  schools  that  were  opened  in  various  places,  and  the 
choice  of  more  able  and  eminent  masters,  tnan  those  who 
had  formerly  presided  in  the  semin  jcries  of  learning.  To- 
ward the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  age,  there  were  no 
schools  in  Europe  but  those  which  belonged  to  monasteries, 
or  episcopal  residences,  nor  were  there  any  other  masters 
except  the  Benedictine  monks,  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the 
principles  of  sacred  and  profane  erudition.  'But  not  long 
after  tne  commencement  of  this  century,  the  face  of  things 
was  totally  changed,  and  that  in  a  manner  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  letters.  In  many  cities  of  France 
aqd  Italy,  learned  men,  both  among  the  clei^  and  laity, 
undertook  the  weighty  and  important  chaise  of  instructing 
the  youth,  and  succeeded  much  better  in  this  worthy  un- 
dertaking than  the  monks  had  done,  not  only  by  compre- 
hending in  their  course  of  instruction  more  branches  of 
knowledge  than  the  monastic  doctors  were  acquainted 
with,  but  also  by  teaching  in  a  better  method,  and  with 
more  perspicuity  and  success,  many  of  the  same  branches 
of  science  which  the  others  had  taught  before  them.  The 
most  eminent  of  these  new  masters  were  such  as  had  either 
travelled  into  Spain  with  a  view  to  study  in  the  schools  of 
the  Saracens,  which  was  extremely  customary  in  this  age 
among  those  that  were  ambitious  of  a  distinguished  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  and  knowledge,  or  had  improved  their 
stock  of  erudition  and  philosophy  by  a  diligent  and  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  Arabians,  of  which  a  great 
number  were  translated  mto  Latin.  For  with  these  foreign 
succours  they  were  enabled  to  teach  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, physic,  astronomy,  and  the  other  sciences  that  are 
connected  with  them,  in  a  much  more  learned  and  solid 
manner  than  the  monks,  or  such  as  had  received  their  edu- 
cation from  them  alone.  The  school  of  Salemum,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  was  renowned  above  all  others  for  the 
study  of  physic  in  this  century,  and  vast  numbers  crowded 
thither  from  aHthe  provinces  of  Europe  to  receive  instnic- 
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tion  in  the  art  of  healing ;  but  the  medical  precepts  which* 
rendered  the  doctors  of  Salemum  so  famous,  were  all  de- 
rived from  the  writings  of-the  Arabians,  or  from  the  schools 
of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa/  It  was  also  from  the 
schools  and  writings  of  the  Arabian  sages,  that  the  absurd 
and  puerile  tricks  of  divination,  and  the  custom  of  foretell- 
ing tuture  events  from  the  position  of  the  stars,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  and  the  lines  of  the  hand,  derived  their 
origin.  These  ridiculous  practices,  proceeding  from  so 
respectable  a  source,  and  moreover  adapted  to  satisfy  the 
idle  curiosity  of  impatient  mortals,  were  carried  on  m  aU 
the  European  nations ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  pretend- 
ed sciences  of  astrology  and  divination  acquired  the  high- 
est reputation  and  autnority. 

V.  The  seven  liberal  artSj  as  thev  were  now  styled,  were 
taiight  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  schools  that  were  The  science* 
erected  in  this  century  for  the  education  of  youth.  {Sgrt'S 
The  ^t  stage  of  these  sciences  was  grammar,  »*^«*«*^ 
which  was  mllowed  successively  by  rhetoric  and  logic. 
When  the  disciple  having  learned  these  three  branches, 
which  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of  trwiuin^  ex- 
tended his  ambition  farther,  and  was  desirous  of  new  im- 
provement in  the  sciences,  he  was  conducted  slowly 
through  the  ^uadrivium^  to  the  very  summit  of  literary 
fame.  But  this  method  of  teaching,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived in  all  the  western  schools,  was  considerably  changed 
toward  the  latter  end  of  this  century.  For  as  the  science 
of /ogte,  underwhich  metaphysics  were  in  part  comprehend- 
ed, received  new  degrees  of  perfection  from  the  deep  me- 
ditations and  the  assiduous  industry  of  certain  acute  tnink- 
ers,  and  was  taught  with  more  detail  and  subtilty  than  in 
formertimes,  the  greatest  part  of  the  studious  youth  became 
so  enamoured  otthis  branch  of  philosophy,  as  to  abandon 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  other  liberal  arts,  that  they 
might  consecrate  their  whole  time  to  the  discussion  of  lo- 
gical questions,  and  the  pursuit  of  metaphysical  specula- 

i  Munitori  JStnHq.  JUL  torn.  iii.  p.  935.  Giannone,  IRit,  de  O^ofkt^  torn.  iL  p.  151. 
]Premd*s  IStUrry  qf  Pkyric,  It  is  well  known,  that  the  famous  precepts  of  the  school 
of  Salernum,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  were  composed  in  this  century,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  king  of  England. 

lO^  k  The  trtvtum  was  a  term  invented  in  the  times  of  barbarism  to  eniess  the  three 
sciences  that  were  first  learned  in  the  schools,  viz.  grammar,  rikefofM,  and  hgle ;  and  the 
schools,  in  which  these  sciences  alone  were  taught^  were  called  triotatet.  The  guaiMmiim 
comprehended  the  fout  mathematlcid  sciences^  vis*  mWmtHo^  muWe,  geomeAir,  and 
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tions.  Nor  was  this  surprising,  when  we  consider,  that 
accordhig  to  the  opinion  which  now  prevailed  in  the  repub* 
lie  of  letters,  a  man  who  was  well  versed  in  dialectics,  i.  e« 
in  logical  and  metaphysical  knowledge,  was  reputed  suf- 
ficiently learned,  and  was  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  no 
other  branches  of  erudition.'  Hence  that  contempt  of 
languages  and  eloquence,  of  the  more  elegant  sciences, 
ana  the  finer  arts,  which  spread  its  baneful  influence 
through  the  Latin  provmces ;  and  hence  that  barbarism 
and  pedantic  sophistry  that  dishonoured,  in  succeeding 
ages,  the  republic  of  letters,  and  corrupted,  in  a  most 
hideous  manner  the  noble  simplicity  of  true  theology,  and 
the  purest  systems  of  philosophical  wisdom. 

vi<  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins,  in  this  century,  was 
absolutely  confined  within  the  circle  of  dialectics  ; 
hi^irbigh'   while  the    other   philosophical  sciences    were 
"p"  ••  scarcely  known  by  name/'  This  dialectic  indeed 

was  miserably  dry  and  b^ren,  as  long  as  it  was  drawn 
from  no  other  source  than  the  ten  categories,  fakely  attri- 
buted to  St  Augustin,  or  from  the  explications  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  composed  by  Porphyry  and  Averroes. 

1  See  BoQlty,  tiia,  Aeai,  Pari$.  torn.  i.  p.  406,  409,  111,  61S.  Thii  w  too  likely  to 
become  the  prevailing  taate  even  in  our  times ;  but  it  is  en  ancient  taste,  as  we  maT 
easily  perceive  by  casting  an  eye  upon  the  literary  history  of  the  eleventh  centwy.  Aim 
toeonfirm  still  farther  that  truth  of  the  vulgar  saying,  that  there  is  ngihing  new  vmdir  tki 
fim,  we  shall  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  Jdetalogicum  of  John  o(  Salisbury, 
H  writer  of  no  mean  abilities,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  741,  edit.  Lugdun.  Bat.  1639.  "  Poete, 
Historiograph  i,  hahebantur  infames,  et  si  quie  ineumbebat  laboribvs  antiqiioniaiy  note* 
batur  ut  non  modo  asello  Arcadie  tardier,  sed  obtusior  plumbo  vel  lapide,  umn&us  erat 
in  risum^  Suis  ebioi,  aut  magistri  sui,  quisquis  incwnbebat  inventis,  Flebant  ergo 
aummt  repente  philosophi ;  nam  qui  illiteratus  accesserat,  fere-  non  morabatur  in  scholia 
ulterius  quam  eo  carriculo  temporis,  quo  avium  pulli  plumescunt.  Sed  quid  decebant 
Aovi.  doctoree  et  qui  plus  somniorum,  quam  vigiliarum  in  acrutinio  philoeophis  conaum* 
eerant?  Ecee  nova  fiebaot  omnia;  Innovabatur  grammatica,  immotabatur  diaiectica* 
contemnebatur  rhetorica,  et  novas  totios  qoadrivii  viae,  evaciatia  priorum  regulis,  de 
ipeina  philosophitt  adytas  proferebant.  Solam  eofieeni<fili«n,  sive  mlioiiein  loqaebantufy 
argumentom  sooabat  in  ore  omnium;  ac  inepUim,  nimis  aut  rude  et  a  philosopho  alienom^ 
impossibile  credebatur  eonvmienter  et  ad  rationis  norman  quicquam  dicere  aut  facere, 
nisi  cenvmwiilw  et  r^tkmU  mentie  ezpressim  erat  ioserta."  Many  more  paaaagea  of  thi* 
nature  are  to  be  found  in  this  authon 

m  We  shall  indeed  find  many,  in  the  reeorde  of  this  century,  hononred  with  the 
4itle  of  PkUo89pheri.  Thus  we  hear  of  Man^oldusthe  Philosopher,  Adalardos  the  Phi* 
losopher,  &c.  But  we  must  not  attribute  to  the  term  PkUosapker,  when  applied  to 
these  grammarians,  the  sense  which  it  bore  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins,  and 
which  it  still  bears  in  our  times.  In  the  style  of  what  we  call  the  middle  age,  eveiy 
man  of  learning,  of  whatever  kind  his  erudition  might  be,  was  called  a  PkUoiopherf 
and  this  title  was  also  given  to  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  tboogh  that  set  of  men 
were,  generally  speaking,  destitute  of  true  philosophy.  See  the  Chrmdcon  SofsmiCo- 
num  in  Muratori,  Scr^tor.  rerum  JtaHemr.  torn,  ii*  pars  it.  cap«  cxxiv.  p.  S66,  where  wo 
are  told,  tbat  In  the  tenth  eenti/ry,  in  which  the  scieaees  were  aimosi  totally  extin* 
guished  in  Italy,  tkire  «Mr«  thMy-two  pkilotephert  at  feiwtsfUe.  HVe  learn,  however, 
by  wbat  follows,  tbat  these  phSosopbers  were  partly  gramnariaBs,  and  partly  pen^na 
who  were  more  or  less  versed  in  certain  liberal  arts. 
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Diese  howerer  were  the  only  guides  winch  the  schools 
had  to  follow  in  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  nor  had 
die  public  teachers  eitl^r  genius  or  courage  enough  to 
enlaige  the  system,  or  to  improve  upon  the  principles,  of 
these  dictators  in  philosophy,  whose  authority  was  treated 
2ia  infallible,  and  their  productions,  for  a  long  tmie,  regarded 
as  perfect,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  science.  Bvk 
about  the  year  1060,  the  face  of  philosophy  began  to 
change,  and  the  science  of  logic  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
This  revolution  began  in  France,  where  several  ot  the 
books  of  Aristotle  had  been  brought  from  the  schools  of 
the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and  it  was  effected  by  a  set  of  men 
highly  renowned  for  then*  abilities  and  genius,  such  as  Be- 
renger,  RosceUinus,  Hfldebert,  and  after  them  by  Gilbert 
de  ki  Porre,  the  famous  Abelard,  and  others.  These  end-' 
nent  logicians,  though  they  followed  the  Staghite  as  their 
giMde,  took  nevertheless  the  liberty  to  illustrate  and  model 
anew  his  philosophy,  and  to  ettend  it  &r  beyond  its  ancient 
hmits. 

VII.  The  philosophers  of  this  age,  who  were  most  famous 
for  their  zealous  and  successfiil  endeavours  to  improve  the 
science  of  logic,  and  accommodate  it  t6  general  use,  were 
I^ianfrsffic,  an  Italian  by  \nrihy  who  was  abbot  of  St  Stephens 
at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  was  called  from  thence  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Anseim  his 
successor,  and  Odo,  whose  last  promotion  was  die  bisphoric 
of  Cambray .  Lanfranc  was  so  deeply  versed  in  this  science, 
that  he  Was  commonly  called  the  Dialectician ;  and  he  em^ 
ployed  with  greiat  dexterity  the  subtilties  of  logic  in  the 
controversy  which  was  carried  on  between  him  and  the 
learned  Berenger,  asainst  whom  he  maintained  the  real 
presence  of  C&ist's  body  and  blood  in  the  holy  sacrament 
Anseim,  in  a  very  learned  dialogue  De  GrammaticOf 
throws  much  light  upon  the  darkness  and  peroleidty  in 
which  the  science  of  logic  had  lain  so  k>ng  involved ;  and 
among  other  things,  investigates,  with  no  small  sagacity, 
the  nature  of  substance^  and  mode  or  quality ^  in  order  ia 
convey  juster  notions  of  these  metaphysical  entities  than 
had  been  hitherto  entertained/  This  great  prelate,  who 
shone  with  a  distinguished  lustre  in  several  oranches  of 
literature  both  sacred  and  profane,  was  the  first  of  the 

o  This  dialogue  is  to  be  foona  in  the  workt  of  Anseim,  puMiahed  by  fetbcr  Gerberon* 
torn.  i.  p.  143. 
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Latin  doctors  who  dispelled  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
obscurity  that  hung  over  the  important  scienceis  of  meta- 
physic  and  natural  theology,  as  appears  from  two  books 
of  his  composition,  wherein  the  truths  concerning  the 
Deity,  whicn  are  deducible  from  the  mere  light  of  nature, 
are  enumerated  and  explained  with  a  degree  of  sagacity 
which  could  not  well  be  expected  from  a  writer  of  this  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  inventor  of  that  famous  argument,  vul- 
gady  and  erroneously  attributed  to  Des  Cartes,  which  de- 
monstrates the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  Being  naturally  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
man,  and  which  is  to  be  found,  without  exception,  in  the 
'  breast  of  every  mortal.  The  solidity  of  this  argument  was 
indeed  called  m  question  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  proposed, 
by  Gaunilo,  a  French  monk,  whose  obiections  were 
answered  by  Anselm,  in  a  treatise  professedly  written  for 
that  purpose.''  Odo,  the  third  restorer  of  logic  whom  we 
mentioned  above,  taught  that  science  with  the  greatest  ap- 
plause, and  illustrated  it  in  three  learned  productions, 
which  have  not  survived  the  ruins  of  time.*" 
via.  The  restoration  of  logic  was  iounediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  vehement  dispute  between  its  restorers 
.B^^te  smd  patrons,  concerning  the  object  of  that  science ; 
nSnu^^'iM.  such  was  the  term  employed  by  the  contending 
andreaiifu.  p^rties.  Tliis  coutroversy,  which  was  loug  agitated 
in  the  schools,  was  in  its  nature  extremely  trivial  ana  unim- 
portant ;  but  considered  in  its  consequences,  it  became 
a  very  serious  and  weighty  affair ;  smce  the  disputants 
on  both  sides  made  use  of  their  respective  opimons  in 

o  Gaunilo's  treatise  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  works  of  Anselm,  with  the  answer  of  that 
learned  orelate.  fCP  As  Anselm  makes  such  a  shining  figure  in  the  literary  history  of 
Bnglano;  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  here  a  more  ample  account  of  his  character 
and  writings  than  that  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  His  life  and  manners  were 
without  reproach,  though  his  spiritual  ambition  exposed  him  justly  to  censure.  His 
works  are  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  his  dogmatical  tracts,  and  begins 
with  a  discourse  concerning  the  ExiiUnce  of  Gody  the  DMne  ^Uribuies,  and  the  TrkiUy, 
This  discourse  is  called  JiSonologia,  because  it  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  soliloquy. 
In  this  first  part  of  the  works  of  Anselm,  there  are  many  curious  researches  upon  sub- 
jects of  a  very  difficult  and  mysterious  nature,  such  as  the  Fail  of  SataOf  the  Reaton  wkg 
Cod  created  Man,  the  doctrine  of  Original  8m,  and  the  Mtmner  of  its  Commtmicatiefi 
to  Adam's  PoslerOy,  the  Liberty  of  the  WHl^  and  the  Consistency  of  freedom  with  the 
Divine  Prescience.  The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  writings  of  this  eminent  prelate 
contain  his  practical  and  devotional  performances,  such  as  HofnUiea,  Poems,  PrayorOf  &c. 
and  his  Letters,  which  are  divided  into  four  boolu. 

p  The  titles  of  these  three  treatises  are  as  follows  t  Be  Sopkuta^  De  CompUxUmlthug, 
De  Re  et  Ente.  The  learned  Heriman,  in  his  Jforratio  reotawationU  Jihbatia  Sti,  Jtfor- 
tvid  Tomoeensis,  which  is  published  in  DacheriuVs  Spieilegium  Scriftar.  Voter,  torn.  iL 
p.  889,  sjpeaks  of  Odo  in  the  following  honourable  manner ;  *'  Cum  Odo  septem  liber- 
alium  artium  esset  peritus,  prscipue  tamen  in  dialectipa  eminebat>  et  pro  Ipsa  maxime^ 
clericorum  ftequentia  eum  ezpetebat.''  ^  I 
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explaining  the  doctrines  of  reli^on,  and  reciprocally  load- 
ed each  other  with  the  most  odious  invectives  and  the  most 
opprobrious  accusations.  In  one  point  only  they  were 
unanimous,  acknowledging  that  logic  or  dialectic  had  for 
its  essential  object  the  consideration  of  universals  in  their 
various  relations  and  points  of  comparison,  since  particular 
and  individual  things,  being  liable  to  change,  could  not  be 
the  objects  of  a  sure  and  immutable  science.  But  the 
great  question  was,  whether  these  universaJs,  which  came 
within  the  sphere  of  logical  inquiries,  belonjg^edto  the  class 
of  real  things  or  to  that  of  mere  denominations.  One  set 
of  these  subtile  disputants  maintained  that  universsds  were 
undoubted  realities,  and  supported  their  hypothesis  by  the 
authority  of  Plato,  Boetius,  and  other  ancient  ss^es  ;  the 
other  amrmed,  that  they  were  mere  words  and  outward 
denominations,  and  pleaded  in  behalf  of  their  cause  the 
respectable  suffrages  of  Aristotle  and  Poqjhyry.  The 
former  were  called  realists  on  account  of  their  doctrine, 
and  the  latter  nominalists  for  the  same  reason.  Each  of 
the  contending  parties  were,  in  process  of  time,  subdi- 
vided into  various  sects,  on  account  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  many  explained  the  doctrine  that  was  the  badge  and 
characteristic  of  their  sect.**  This  controversy  made  a 
prodigious  noise  in  all  the  schools  throughout  Europe  du- 
ring many  succeeding  ages,  and  produced  often  unnappy 
contentions  and  animosities  between  philosophers  ana  di- 
vines. Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  derived  its  origin 
from  the  disputes  that  were  carried  on  between  Berenser 
and  his  adversaries,  concerning  the  eucharist  f  a  notion 
which,  though  it  be  advanced  without  authority,  is  yet  by 
no  means  destitute  of  probability,  since  the  hypothesis  of 
the  nominalists  might  be  very  successfully  employed  in  de- 

q  The  learned  Brucker,  in  his  BUtoria  Critiea  PkUotophm,  torn.  in.  p.  904,  gives  an 
ample  account  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  and  enlarges  a  good  deal  upon  |the  na» 
ture  and  circumstances  of  this  logical  contest ;  he  also  mentions  the  Tarioua  writers, 
who  have  made  this  sect  and  its  doctrine  the  object  of  their  researches.  Among 
thoM  writers,  the  principal  was  John  Salabert,  presbyter  in  the  diocess  of  Agen,  who 
published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1651,  in  8to.  a  treatise,  entitled  PhUowphia  Mnmnalium 
rindUaUi,  This  book,  which  is  extremely  rare,  has  been  seen  by  none  of  the  authors 
who  have  written  professedly  concerning  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists.  A  copy  of  it, 
taken  from  the  manuscript  in  the  French  king's  libraiy,  was  oommunioated  to  me, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  Salabert,  who  was  certainly  a  very  acute  and  ingenious  lo* 
gician,  employed  lus  labour  rather  in  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  thati 
in  giving  an  accurate  account  of  their  sect.  There  are,  however,  several  things  to  be 
found  in  his  book,  which  are  far  from  being  generally  known,  even  among  the 
learned. 

r  Du  Boulay,  HUlor.  Acai,  Paris*  torn,  i,  p.  443,  Gerh.  du  Hois,  Jffistor.  EecUnas, 
Parti,  torn,  i  p.  770. 
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fending  the  doctrine  of  Berengei*,  concerning  the  sacra-* 
mentof  the  Lord's  supper. 

IX.  The  sect  of  the  nominalists  had  for  their  cluef  a  cer« 
tain  person  called  John,  who,  on  account  of  his  logical 
subtill^,  was  suroamed  die  Sophist,  which  is  tlie  only  cir<* 
cumstance  we  know  of  his  history/  His  prindpai  disci-* 
pies  were  Robert  of  Paris,  Roscehn  of  (Jompiegne,  and 
ArnoulofLaon,  who  propagated  his  doctrine  witn  indua^ 
try  and  success,  to  whom  we  may  add,  with  some  proba^ 
buity ,  Raimbert,  the  master  of  a  famous  school  at  Lisle  in 
Flanders,  who  is  said,  accordms;  to  the  quibbling  humour 
of  the  times,  to  have  read  tumuud  logic  to  his  discq^lea^  ' 
while  Odo,  whom  we  hare  already  had  occasion  to  men-p 
tion,  instructed  his  scholars  in  reality.^  The  most  renowned 
of  all  the  nominal  philosophers  of  this  age  was  Roscelin ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  many  nave  considered  him  as  the  chief 
and  founder  of  that  sect,  and  that  he  is  still  considered  as 
such  by  several  learned  men. 


CHAPTER  11. 

t:eirCEIi9IK0  TBE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS   OF  THE   CHURCH,  AND    ITS  WOKM 
or    GOVERNMENT   DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  All  the  records  of  this  century  loudly  complain  of 
the  vices  that  reigned  among  the  rulers  of  the 
^^tSTdS^y.  church,  and  in  general,  among  all  the  sacerdotal 
orders ;  they  auo  deplore  that  universal  decay  of 
piety  and  discipline,  that  was  the  consequence  of  this  cor* 
ruption  in  a  set  of  men,  who  were  bound  to  support,  by 
then*  example,  theur  authority,  and  their  instructions,  the 

B  This  aecevnt  we  have  flrom  the  unknown  anther  of  the  Fragmenimn  JHifCerue 
fWmcMi,  «  Rokerio  Ttg9  §d  mortem  PJUIippi  I.  which  is  publiBhed  in  Du  Ohetne'e 
SMpiorts  Hiiima  FS^mtUm,  torn.  iv.  p«  90,  whose  wordf  tie  ju  Tollows.  "  In  Oinlee* 
tSemhi  potentee  estlteniot  Sophists  Johannes,  qui  artem  Sephistieam  Tocaleoi  esse 
4i8seniit«*'  acr  9n  Boulay,  BUt,  Jieadem,  ParU.  torn.  i.  p.  443,  et  61S,  conjectures  that 
this  Jirimthe  Sophist  was  the  same  person  with  John  of  Ghartres,  sumamed  the  Daf^ 
ei4io  was  flrat  physician  to  Henry  I.  king  of  France,  and  bad  acquired  a  hi^  degree 
«f  renown  by  his  genius  and  erudition.  The  same  author,  p.  377,  tells  us,  mat  John 
bad  for  his  masteri  Giraidus  of  Orleans,  wtm  was  an  incomparehie  poet,  and  an  ezeel- 
fent  rhetoridaa,  but  he  advances  this  without  any  prooC  Mahilloo,  on  the  othar 
liand,  in  histiniMl.  Benedict,  torn.  t.  libu  lavii.  $  lixriii.  p.  961,  supposes  that  John  the 
Nominalist  was  the  same  parson  who  made  hnown  to  Anselm  the  error  of  Rosoelinas 
concerning  the  three  persons  in  the  codhead* 

*  t  The  passage  in  the  original  is  ^  Qui  dialeeticam  clericis  suis  in  voce  legebat,  quum 
Odo  in  n  dis4»pulis  legeret."  See  Herimannus,  Htstor.  rtslmiralioais  MmoiterH  StL 
M^rtM  romoccRf.  in  Pacherii  SficU^^  Veter.  ScKjfCof.  tom^  ii..p.  899. 
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sacred  interests  of  religion  and  virtue.  The  western  bi- 
shops were  no  sooner  elevated  to  the  rank  of  dukes,  counts, 
and  nobles,  and  enriched  with  ample  territories,  than  they 
gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  tne  dominion  of  pleasure 
and  ambition,  and  wholly  employed  in  displaying  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  temporal  stations,  frequented  the  courts 
of  princes,  accompamed  always  with  a  splendid  train  of  at- 
tendants and  domestics.'  The  inferior  orders  of  the  cler- 
gy were  also  licentious  in  their  own  way ;  few  amon^  them 
preserved  any  remains  of  pietv^  and  virtue,  we  might  add 
of  decency  and  discretion,  ^hile  their  rulers  were  wal- 
lowing in  luxury,  and  basking  in  the  beams  of  worldly 
pomp  and  splendour,  they  were  indulgmg  themselves, 
without  the  least  sense  of  shame,  in  fraudulent  practices, 
in  impure  and  lascivious  gratifications,  and  even  in  the 
commission  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  The  Grecian 
clergy  were  somewhat  less  chargeable  with  these  shock- 
ing irregularities,  as  the  calamities  under  which  their  coun- 
try groaned,  imposed  a  restraint  upon  their  passions,  and 
^ve  a  check  to  their  licentiousness.  Yet,  notmthstand- 
mg  these  salutary  restraints,  there  were  few  examples  of 
piety  and  virtue  to  be  found  among  them. 

II.  The  authority  and  lustre  of  the  Latin  church,  or  to 
spfeak  more  properly,  the  power  and  dominion  Tbcnuihori- 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  arose  in  this  century  to  ?„^l!%. 
their  highest  period,  though  they  arose  by  de-  '**• 
grees,  and  had  much  opposition  and  many  difficulties  to 
conquer.  In  the  preceding  age,  the  pontiffs  had  acquired 
a  great  degree  of  authority  m  religious  matters,  and  in 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  government  of  the  church ; 
and  meir  credit  and  influence  increased  prodigiously  toward 
the  commencement  of  this  century.  For  then  they  re- 
ceived the  pompous  titles  of  masters  of  the  war  Id,  ^ndpapes^ 
i.  e.  universal  fathers;  they  presided  also  everywhere  in  the 
councils  by  their  legates ;  assumed  the  authority  of  supreme 
arbiters  in  all  controversies  that  arose  concerning  religion 
or  church  discipline ;  and  maintained  the  pretended  rights 
of  tlie  church  against  the  encroachments  and  usurpations 
of  kings  and  prmces.    Their  authority  however  was  con- 

u  See  araon^  other  examples  of  this  episcopal  grandeur,  that  of  Adalbert  in  Adam. 
l^renuns,  lib.  lii.  cap.  xziii.  p.  38,  lib-  iv.  cap.  zlv.  p.  5S,  tfaat  of  Guntber,  in  tbe 
LeeUonet  JStnti^um  of  Canisius,  ioin.  iii.  pars  L  p.  186,- and  thiM  of  Manasses,  in  the  Jtfif- 
ttum  Itdicum  of  Mabiaon,  torn.  I  p.  114.  Add  to  all  these  MqratorU  JhUiq.  Jtid.  medil 
tzvi,  torn.  Tt.  p.  72. 
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fined  within  certain  limits ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
restrained  by  sovereign  princes,  that  it  might  not  arro- 
gantly aim  at  civil  dominion;  and  on  the  other,  it  was 
opposed  by  the  bishops  themselves,  that  it  might  notarise 
to  a  spiritual  despotism,  and  utterly  destroy  the  liberty  and 

frivileges  of  synods  and  councils.''  From  the  time  of 
leo  IX.  the  popes  employed  every  method  which  the 
most  artful  amoition  could  suggest,  to  remove  these  limits, 
and  to  render  their  dominion  Doth  despotic  and  universal. 
They  not  only  aspired  to  the  character  of  supreme  legis- 
lators in  the  church,  to  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all 
synods  and  councils,  whether  general  or  provincial,  to  the 
sole  distribution  of  aU  ecclesiastical  honours  and  benefices 
as  divinely  authorized  and  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but 
they  carried  their  insolent  pretensions  so  far  as  to  give  them- 
selves out  for  lords  of  the  universe,  arbiters  of  the  fate  of 
kii^doms  and  empires,  and  supreme  rulers  over  the  kings 
ancTprinces  of  the  earth.  Before  Leo  IX.  no  pope  was  so 
enormously  impudent  as  to  claim  this  unbounded  authority, 
or  to  assume  tne  power  of  transferring  territories  and  pro- 
vinces from  their  lawful  possessors  to  new  masters.  This 
pontiff  gave  the  example  of  such  an  amazing  pretension  to 
nis  holy  successors,  by  granting  to  the  Normans,  who  had 
settled  in  Italy,  the  lands  and  territories  which  they  had 
already  usurped,  or  were  employed  in  forcing  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.*  The  ambition  how- 
ever of  the  aspiring  popes  was  opposed  by  the  emperors, 
the  kings  of  France,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  wno  was 
now  seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  the  boldest 
asserter  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  royalty  against  the 
high  claims  of  tlie  apostolic  see,^  and  also  by  several  other 

vf  The  very  learned  Launor,  in  Lis  ^.tsertia  contra  PrivUegium  Sit.  MedardL  para  ii. 
cap.  zzzi.  opp.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  307,  has  given  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  ecclesias' 
ticallaws,  and  of  the  power  of  the  hierarchj  during  thid  century,  which  he  collected 
from  the  letters  of  pope  Gregory  VU.  from  which  account  it  appears,  that  Gregor)-, 
ambitious  as  he  %va8,  did  not  pretend  to  9  supreme  and  despotic  authority  in  the  church. 

X  Sea  Gaufr.  Mallatera  Hist,  SiculOf  lib.  i.  cap.  ziv.  p.  553,  torn.  v.  Senptor.  lid.  Mara- 
torii.  (nr  The  translator  has  here  incorporated  the  notes  of  the  original  into  the  text. 
:  y  See  Eadmeri  Hiatoria  novorum^  lib.  i.  p.  S9,  which  is  published  at  the  end  of  the 
works  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  if  it  is 
true  on  the  one  hand,  that  William  the  Conqueror  opposed,  on  many  occasions,  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  and  zeal  the  growing  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  of  the 
aspiring  bishops  ;  it  is  no  less  certain,  on  the  other,  that  to  accomplish  his  ambitious 
views,  he,  like  many  other  European  princes,  had  recourse  to  the  influence  of  the  pon- 
tic upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  thereby  nourished  and  encouraged  the  pride  . 
Vid  ambition  of  thexoart  of  Rome.  For  while  he  was  preparing  all  things  for  this  ex- 
pedition into  England,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  pope  Alexander  H. .  **  in  order,**  aa 
^ttbew  fttw  aays,  ibst,  Mfrjor,  lib.  i.  p.  9,  **  to  have  bis  undertiduDg  approved  an<l 
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princes.  Nor  did  the  bishops,  particularly  those  of  France 
and  Germany,  sit  tamely  silent  under  the  papal  yoke; 
man^  of  them  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  rights  and  the 
privileges  of  the  church ;  but  as  many,  seduced  by  the 
allurements  of  interest  or  the  dictates  of  superstition,  sacri- 
ficed their  liberties,  and  yielded  to  the  pontiffs.  Hence  it 
happened,  that  these  imperious  lords  of  the  church,  though 
the^  did  not  entirely  gam  their  point,  nor  satisfy  to  the  full 
then*  raging  ambition,  yet  obtamed  vast  augmentations  of 
power,  and  extended  their  authority  from  day  to  day. 

III.  The  see  of  Rome,  after  the  death  of  Silvester  II. 
which  happened  in  the  year  lOOS,  was  filled  successively 
by  John  xVlI.  John  XVlII.  and  Sergius  IV.  none  of  whose 
pontificates  were  distinguished  by  any  memorable  events ; 
rt  is  however  proper  to  observe,  that  these  three  popes 
were  confirmed  in  the  see  of  Rome  by  the  approbation  and 
authority  of  the  emperors,  under  whose  reign  they  were 
elected  to  that  high  dignity.     Benedict  Vfil.  who  was 
nised  to  the  pontificate  m  the  year  1012,  being  obliged  by 
his  competitQr  Gregory  to  leave  Rome,  fled  mto  Germany 
for  succour,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Henry  II.  by 
whom  he  was  reinstated  in  the  apostolic  chair,  wnich  he 
possessed  in  peace  until  the  year  1024.    It  was  during  his 
pontificate,  that  those  famous  Normans,  who  make  such  a 
shining  figure  in  history,  came  into  Italy,  and  reduced 
severd  of  its  richest  provinces  under  their  dominion. 
Benedict  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John  XIX.  who 
ruled  the  church  until  the  year  1033.    The  five  pontiffs 
we  have  now  been  mentioning  were  not  chargeable  with 
dishonouring  their  high  station  by  that  licentiousness  and 
immorality  that  rendered  so  many  of  their  successors 
infamous;  their  lives  were  virtuous ;  at  leasti  their  conduct 
was  decent.    But  their  examples  had  litde  effect  upon 
Benedict  IX.  a  most  abandoned  profligate,  and  a  ^vretch 
capable  of  the  most  horrid  crimes,  %vhose  flagitious  con- 
duct drew  upon  him  the  just  resentment  of  the  Romans, 
who,  in  the  year  1038,  degraded  hini  from  his  office.    He 

justified  by  apostoUca]  authority ;  and  the  pope,  having  considered  the  elatms  of  the 
contending  parties,  tent  a  standard  to  William  as  an  omen  of  his  approaching  royalty.*' 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Normans  in  Italy  bad  made  the  same  humble  request  to 
Leo  IX.  and  demanded  his  confirmation  both  of  the  possessions  they  had  acquired,  and 
of  those  they  designed  to  usurp.  And  when  we  consider. all  this,  it  wilt  not  appear  so 
surprising  that  the  popes  aimed  at  unirersal  empire,  since  they  were  encouraged  to  (hia 
by  the  mean  submissions  and  serrile  homage  of  the  European  prince?. 
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was  afterward  indeed  restored,  by  the  emperor  Conrad, 
to  the  papal  chair ;  but  instead  of  learning  circumspectioii 
and  prudence  from  his  former  disgrace,  he  grew  stul  more 
scandalous  in  his  life  and  manners,  and  so  provoked  the 
Roman  people  by  his  repeated  crimes,  that  they  deposed 
him  a  second  time,  a*  d.  1044,  and  elected  in  his  place 
John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Sil- 
vester III.  About  three  months  after  this  new  revolution* 
the  relations  and  adherents  of  Benedict  rose  un  in 
arms,  drove  Silvester  out  of  the  city,  and  restored  the 
degraded  pontiiF  to  his  forfeited  honours,  which  however 
he  did  not  enjoy  long ;  for  perceiving  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  appeasing  the  resentment  of  the  Romans,  he 
sold  the  pontincate  to  John  Gratian,  archpresbyter  of 
Rome,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  VL  Thus  the 
church  had,  at  the  same  time,  two  chiefs,  Silvester  and 
Gregory,  whose  rivalry  was  the  occasion  of  much  trouble 
and  confusion.  This  contest  was  terminated  in  the  year 
1046,  in  the  comicil  held  at  Sutri,  by  the  emperor  Henry 
III.  who  so  ordered  matters,  that  Benedict,  Gregory,  and 
Silvester  were  declared  unworthy  of  the  pohtificate,  and 
Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  was  raised  to  that  diCTity, 
which  he  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  under  the  title  of 
Clement  IL* 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Clement  II.  which  happened  in 
the  year  1047,  Benedict  IX.  though  twice  degraded,  aimed 
anew  at  the  papal  dignity,  and  accordingly  forced  himself 
into  St.  Peter's  chair  for  the  third  time.  But  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  pontificate  to  Pop- 
po,  bishop  of  Brixen,  known  by  the  name  of  Damasus  11. 
whom  Heniy  II.  elected  pope  in  Germany,  and  sent  from 
thence  into  Italy  to  take  possession  of  that  dignity.  Upon 
the  death  of  Damasus,  who  ruled  the  see  of  Rome  out 
three  and  twenty  days,  the  same  emperor,  in  the  diet  held 
at  Worms,  a.  i>.  1048,  appointed  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  to 
succeed  him  in  the  pontificate.  This  prelate  is  known  in 
the  list  of  the  popes  by  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  and  his  private 
virtues,  as  well  as  his  public  acts  of  zeal  and  piety  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  were  deemd  meritorious 

z  In  thin  compendious  account  of  the  popes,  I  hare  followed  tbe  relations  of  Francis 
and  AflthoDjr  Pagi,  Papebrock,  and  also  those  of  Muratori,  in  his  •Annates  Itali^f  per- 
suaded that  the  learned  and  judicious  reader  will  justify  my  treating  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt what  Baroniun  and  others  have  allcgr d  in  favour  of  Gregory  VI. 
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enoudh  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  among' the  saintly  order. 
But  if  we  deduce  from  these  pretended  virtues  his  vehe- 
ment zeal  for  augmenting  the  opulence  and  authority  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  his  laudable  severity  in  correct- 
ing and  punishing  certain  enormous  vices,*  which  were 
commonamong  the  clergy  during  his  pontificate,  there  will 
remain  httle  in  the  life  and  administration  of  this  pontiff, 
that  could  give  him  any  pretension  to  such  a  distmction. 
It  is  at  least  certain^  that  many,  who  industriouslv  conceal 
or  excuse  the  numerous  infirmities  and  failings  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, censure,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  the  temerity  and 
injustice  of  the  measures  he  took  toward  the  conclusion  of 
his  days.  Such,  among  others,  was  the  war  which  he  in* 
considerately  entered  into,  in  the  year  1053,  with  the  Nor- 
mans, whose  neighbourhood  he  did  not  like,  and  whom  he 
was  ^eved  to  see  in  the  possession  of  Apulia.  His  teme- 
rity indeed  was  severely  punished  by  the  issue  of  this  war, 
from  which  he  derived  tne  bitterest  fruits,  bemg  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  led  captive  to  Beneventp. 
Here  dismal  reflections  upon  liis  unhappy  fate  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  sicl^:^ 
ness ;  so  that  after  a  year's  imprisonment  he  was  sent  tu 
Rome,  where  he  concluded  his  days  on  the  19th  of  April, 
A.  D.  1054.^ 

v.  After  the  death  of  Leo  the  papal  chair  was  filled,  in 
the  year  1055,  by  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Victor  H.  and  after  governing  the 
church  about  three  years,  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  IX. 
brother  to  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  died  a  few 
months  after  his  election.  Nothing  memorable  happened 
under  the  administration  of  these  two  pontiffs.  Gerrard, 
bishop  of  Florence,  who  obtained  the  papacy,  a.  d.  1058, 
and  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  U.  makes  a  greater  figure  in 
history  than  several  of  his  predecessors.""  We  pass  in  si- 
lence Joh%  bishop  of  Veletri,  who  usurped  the  pontificate, 
as  also  the  title  of  Benedict  X.  afler  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen, and  who  was  deposed  with  ignominy,  after  having 

O"  a  In  seTeral  councils  trbich  he  assembled  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  he  pro- 
posed rigorous  laws  against  simony,  sodomy,  incestuous  and  adutterous  marriages ;'  the 
custom  of  carrying  arms  that  was  grown  universal  among  the  clerg]f ;  the  apostacy  of  the  ' 
monks  who  abandoned  their  habit  and  renounced  their  profession,  &c. 

b  See  the  Jeta  Soacfsnim  ad  d.  xiz.  .^pfHHs^  torn.  iii.  p.  ^.  WsL  LUerdre  de  l» 
Franeef  torn.  vU.  p.  459,    Giannone  Hul.  de  J^apLtSy  torn.  iirp.  -62. 

c  Beside  the  accounts  given  of  Nicolas  II.  by  the  writers  of  the  papal  biiitory,  there  is 
a  particular  and  accurate  history  of  this  pontxfT  drawn  up  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  in 
the  Hisl.  LiUr*  de  h  Franeey  torn.  vU.  p.  515.  r^  T 
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possessed  about  nine  months  the  dignity,  to  which  he  had 
no  other  title  than  what  he  derived  from  lawless  violence. 
Nicolas,  upon  the  removal  of  this  usurper,  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1 059,  in  which,  among  many  salu- 
tary laws  designed  to  heal  the  inveterate  disorders  that 
had  afflicted  the  church,  one  remarkable  decree  was  passed 
for  changing  the  ancient  form  of  electing  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; this  alteration  was  designed  to  prevent  the  tumults 
and  commotions,  which  arose  in  Rome,  and  the  factions 
which  divided  Italj^  when  a  new  pope  was  to  be  elected; 
The  same  pontiff  received  the  homage  of  the  Normans, 
and  solemnly  created  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily,  on  condition  that  he  should  observe, 
as  a  faithful  vassal,  an  inviolable  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
church,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  in  acknowedgment  of 
bis  subjection  to  the  apostolic  see.  By  what  authority 
Nicolas  confirmed  the  Norman  prince  in  the  possession  of 
these  provinces,  is  more  than  we  know  ;  certain  it  is,  that 
he  had  no  sort  of  property  in  the  lands  which  he  granted 
80  liberally  to  the  IVormans,  who  held  them  already  by  the 
odious  right  of  conquest/  Perhaps  the  lordly  pontiff  found- 
ed this  right  of  cession  upon  the  fictitious  donation  of  Con- 
stantine,  which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the 
course  of  this  history ;  or  probably  seduced  by  the  artful 
and  ambitious  suggestions  of  Hildebrand,  who  had  him- 
self an  eye  upon  tne  pontificate,  and  afterward  filled  it,  in 
effect,  under  the  adopted  name  of  Gregory  VII.  he  ima- 

S'ned  that,  avS  Christ's  vicegerent,  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
e  king  of  kings,  and  had  the  whole  universe  for  his  do- 
main. It  is  well  known  that  Hildebrand  had  a  supreme 
ascendant  in  the  councils  of  Nicolas,  and  that  the  latter 
neither  undertook  nor  executed  any  thing  without  his  di- 
rection. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  the  feudal  grant  made 
to  Guiscard  by  this  pope,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  or  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  dF  the  sove- 
reignty over  that  kingdom  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  con- 
stantly claim,  and  which  the  Sicilian  monarchs  annually 
acknowledge. 

VI.  Before  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  11.  the  popes  were 

chosen  not  only  by  the  suffrages  of  the  cardinals, 

2nbJSnnSu  but  also  by  those  of  the  whole  Roman  clergy,  the' 

ofibS^JJ!*''"  nobilily,*the  burgesses,  and  the  assembly  of  the 

people.    An  election,  in  which  such  a  confused 

f!  See  Muratori  ArmnU  tTRoHa,  torn,  vi.  p.  186.    Baronius  *^nnal.  ad^ 
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and  jarring  multitude  was  concerned,  could  not  but  pro- 
duce continual  factions,  animosities,  and  tumults.  To  pre^ 
vent  these,  as  far  as  was  possible,  this  artful  and  provident 
ponti£f  had  a  law  passed  by  which  the  cardinals,  as  well 
presbyters  as  bishops,  were  empowered,  upon  a  vacancy 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  to  elect  a  new  pope,  without  any  pre- 
judice to  the  ancieut  privileges  of  toe  Koman  emperors  in 
this  important  matter.""  Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
.with  the  burgesses  and  people,  excluded  from  all  part  m 
this  election,  since  their  consent  was  solemnly  demanded, 
.and  also  esteemed  of  much  weight/  In  consequence,  how- 
.ever,  of  this  new  regulation,  the  cardinals  acted  the  princi- 
pal part  in  the  creation  of  the  new  pontiff;  though  they 
suffered  for  a  long  time  much  o{^osition  both  from  the  sa- 
cerdotal orders  and  the  Roman  citizens,  who  were  con- 
ststntly  either  reclaiming  their  ancient  rights,  or  abusing  the 
privilege  they  yet  retamed  of  confirmmg  the  election  of 
every  new  pope  by  their  approbation  and  consent.    In  the 

tC3**  e  It  does  not  appear  that  Nicolas  was  at  all  solicitoas  about  the  privileges  of  the 
emperor,  and  his  authority  io  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  for  the  words  of  the 
jdecree  in  all  the  various  copies  of  it  are  to  this  import ;  "  the  cardinals  shall  first  de- 
liberate concerning  the  election  of  a  pontiff,  and  the  consent  of  the  other  clergy  and  of 
the  people  shall  be  required  to  confirm  their  choice.  The  pope  shall  be  chosen  out  of 
the  members  that  compose  the  church  of  Rome,  if  a  proper  person  can  be  found  among 
them ;  if  not,  he  shall  be  elected  elsewhere.  All  this  without  any  prejudice  to  the  ho- 
nour of  our  dear  son  Henry,  who  is  now  king,  and  shall  be  soon  -emperor,  as  we  haro 
alieady  promised  him,  or  to  the  honour  of  his  successors  on  whom  the  apostolic  see  shall 
confer  personally  and  successiTely  the  same  high  privilege."  Here  we  see  the  good  pon- 
tiff talcing  manifestly  advantage  of  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.  to  depreciate  and  diminish 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  to  magnify  the  authority  of  the  papal 
mitre  ;  for  he  declares,  as  a  personal  right  granted  by  the  Roman  see  to  each  emperor 
•liMr  himself,  the  privilege  of  confirming  the  pope^s  election ;  whereas  it  is  well  known 
that  that  privilege  had  been  vested  in  the  emperors  of  Germany  durine  many  preceding 
«ges.  See  Fleury,  Ecclet.  HUt.  toI.  liii.  livre  Iz.  p.  64,  65,  Brussels  edition.  It  i» 
proper  to  oheerve  here,  that  the  cringing  and  ignoble  submission  of  Chartes  the  Bald, 
who  would  not  accept  of  the  title  of  emperor  before  it  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Roman  pontiff,  occasioned,  in  process  of  time,  that  absurd  notion  that  the  papal  conse* 
cration  was  requisite  in  order  to  qualify  the  kings  of  Germany  to  assume  the  tide  of-Romaa 
emperors,  though,  without  that  consecration,  these  kings  had  all  Italy  under  their  do- 
minion, and  exercised  in  every  part  of  it  various  rights  and  prerogatives  of  sovereignty. 
Hence  the  kings  of  Germany  were  first  styled  kings  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  after^ 
ward  kings  of  the  Romarts  until  the  year  1503,  when  Maximilian  I.  changed  the  title  of 
king  into  that  of  emperor, 

f  The  decree  of  Nicolas  concerning  the  election  of  the  Roman  pontiff  is  to  be  found 
in  many  authors,  and  particularly  in  the  Concilia.  But  upon  comparing  together  several 
copies  of  this  famous  decree,  I  found  them  in  many  respects  very  different  from  each 
other.  ^  In  some  copies  the  decree  appears  abridged  ;  in  others  it  is  long  and  prolix.  la 
some  it  seems  favourable  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  in 
others,  it  appears  to  have  the  contrary  tendency.  The  most  ample  copy  is  that  which 
we  find  in  the  Chranieon  Patfense  in  Muratori*s  Senptorea  remm  lialiearum,  tom.  ii.  part 
it.  p.  645,  which  differs,  however,  in  various  circumstances,  from  that  which  is  published 
br  Hugo  Floriacensis,  in  his  book  De  regia  protestaU  et  saeerdotali  dignUale,  in  Baluzii 
MitceUaneit,  tom.  iv.  p.  62.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  that  there  is  in  the  copies 
of  this  famous  decree,  they  all  agree  in  confirming  the  accounts  we  ha?e  given  of  the 
plans  and  pontificate  of  Nicoh?. 
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following  century  there  was  an  end  put  to  all  these  dis- 
putes by  Alexander  III.  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  finish  and 
complete  what  Nicolas  had  only  be^n,  and  who  transfer- 
red and  confined  to  the  college  of  cardinals  the  right  of 
electing  to  the  apostolic  see,  excluding  the  nobility,  the 
people,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  from  all  concern  in  this 
important  matter,^ 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  some  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  cardinals,"  and  the  nature  of  their  privi- 
leges and  functions.  Many  writers'  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject in  an  ample  manner,  and  have  shed  upon  it  a  profii- 
sion  of  erudition,  which  deserves  no  doubt  the  highest  ap- 
pkuse ;  but  they  are,  generally  speaking,  defective  in  per- 
spicuity and  precision ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  who  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and 
investigated,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  true  origin  of 
the  office  of  cardinal,  and  the  reasons  that  occasioned  the 
institiirtion  of  that  order  of  ecclesiastics.  Several  learned 
men  have  employed  much  time  and  labour  in  fixing  the 
sense  of  the  word  cardinal,  and  in  illustrating  its  meanmg 
from  ancient  monuments  and  records ;  but  however  wor- 
thy of  a  curious  philologist  these  researches  may  be,  yet 
they  contribute  uttle  or  nothing  to  clear  up  the  point  in 
question,  or  to  convev  an  accurate  and  satisfactory  notion 
of  the  true  origin  ot  the  college  of  cardinab,  and  the  na- 
ture of  that  ecclesiastical  dignity.  It  is  certain  that  the 
word  cardinal,  when  applied  to  persons  or  things,  or  more 
especially  to  the  sacrea  order,  was  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  middle  age,  a  term  of  dubious  signification, 
and  was  susceptible  of  various  senses.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  in  former  times  this  title  was  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
but  was  in  use  in  all  the  Latin  churches,  and  that  not  only 
the  secular  clergy,  but  also  the  regular,  such  as  abbots, 

g  See  Mabillon,  Comm*  in  Ord,  Rovium»  torn.  ii.  MuseiliaUcif  p.  1J4.  Constant,  Genni 
Praf*  ad  Conciiiim  Lateran*  Slephani  iii.  p.  18-  Roul  1735,  in  4to.  Franc.  Pagi  Bre* 
viarwn  Poni\f»  Rmiuuwr,  torn.  ii.  p.  374. 

ICP  h  The  translator  has  here  incorporated  into  the  text  the  long  and  important  note 
c  of  the  original  concerning  the  cardhids.  The  citations  and  references  only  are  thrown 
into  the  notes. 

i  The  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  name,  origin,  and  rights  of  the  ecrdi' 
nob,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricias,  in  his  BihUogr^  AuiquoT'  p.  456,  456.  Cttsp. 
Sagittarius  ItUrod-  ad  HUtoriam  EecUsiMt'  cap.  zxiz.  p.  771,  et  Jo.  and  Schmidius  In 
SuftplemerU,  p.  644.  Christ.  Gryphius  Uagogt  ad  IR$tariam  SapeuH  xvii  p.  4S0,  add  to 
these  Ludov.  Thomassini  DueipUna  EceUtdm  veitt$  ti  nooa,  torn*  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  115,  IIS, 
p.  616,  and  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori.  whose  learned  dissertation  Dt  Origln$  CvrdinaUius ' 
is  published  in  his  Mtiq.  lUd-  mcdii  Cvi,  torn*  v.  p.  156. 
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canons,  and  monks,  were  capable  of  this  denominationj 
«nd  were  styled  cardinals,  tfiou£ch  in  different  senses.  But 
after  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III.  the  common  use  of 
the  term  cardinal  was  gradually  diminished,  and  it  was 
confined  to  such  only  as  were  immediately  concerned  in 
the  election  of  the  pope,  and  who  had  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  this  weighty  matter.  So  that  when  we  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome,  the  question  is 
not,  who  they  were  that  in  the  remoter  periods  of  the 
church  were  distinguished  among  the  Latins  in  general,  or 
at  Rome  in  particular,  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  by  the 
name  of  caroinals  ;  nor  do  we  inquire  into  the  proper  sig- 
nification of  that  term,  or  into  the  various  senses  in  which 
it  was  formerly  employed ;  the  true  state  of  the  question  is 
this;  who  the  persons  were  that  Nicolas  II.  comprehended 
under  the  denomination  of  cardinals,  when  he  vested  in* 
the  Roman  cardinals  alone  the  right  of  electing  the  new 
pontiff,  and  excluded  from  that  important  privilege  the 
rest  of  the  clei^^y,  the  nobility,  the  burgesses,  and  the  peo- 

gle.  When  this  is  known  with  certamty,  then  we  shall 
ave  a  just  notion  of  the  college  of  cardinals  in  its  first  rise, 
and  shall  also  perceive  the  difference  there  is  between  the 
first  cardinals,  and  those  of  our  times.  Now  this  may  ea- 
sily be  learned  from  the  edict  of  Nicolas  II.  which  sets  the 
matter  in  the  clearest  light.  **  We  have  thought  proper  to 
enact,"  says  the  pontiff^  "  that,  upon  the  decease  of  the 
bishop  of  the  Roman  catholic  or  universal  church,  the  af- 
fair or  the  election  be  treated  principally  and  previously  to 
all  other  deliberations,  among  the  cardinal  bishops  alone, 
who  shall  afterward  call  in  to  their  council  the  cardinal 
clerksj  and  require  finally  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people  to  their  election.""  Here  we  see, 
that  the  pontiff  divides  into  two  classes  the  cardinals  who 
were  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessors, one  of  which  he  calls  cardinal  bishops,  and  the 
other  cardinal  clerks.  By  the  former  we  are  manifestly  to 
understand  the  seven  bishops,  who  belonged  to  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome,  whom  Nicolas  calls,  in  the  same  edict, 
compromnciales  episcapi^  an  epithet  which  had  been  used 

ICP*  ^  The  passage  of  the  edict,  which  we  have  here  translated  from  Hugo  Flo- 
riacQs  in  Baluzii  Miseeil.  torn.  iv.  p.  62,  runs  thus  in  the  original.  "  Constituimus  ut^ 
obeunte  hi^us  Romanae  unlversales  Ecclesist  Pontifice,  imprimis,  Cardinales  Efnscopi  dt> 
ligentissima  simul  consideratione  traetantes,^  mox  «ibi  Clericoa  CardinaUs  adhibeartt, 
akque  reliqai)^  Clerus  et  Populus  ad  consensu m  novse  electionis  accedairt^ 

^^^'  "•  ?'^  rr.r.olp 
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before  by  Leo  I.  and  who  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  cardinal  bishops  long  Defore  the  present  century. 
The  words  of  Nicolas  confirm  this  account  of  the  matter, 
and  place  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction  ;  for  he 
declares,  that  by  cardinal  bishops  he  understands  those  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  consecrate  the  pontiff  elect ;  ^^  Since 
the  apostolic  see*"  observes  the  papal  legislatoi^,  **  cannot 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  superior  or  metropolitan,' 
the  cardinal  bishops  must  necessarily  supply  the  place  of  a 
metropolitan,  and  fix  the  elected  pontiff  on  the  summit  of 
apostolic  exaltation  and  empire."'"  Now  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  seven  bishops  of  Rome,  above  mentioned,  had 
the  privilege  of  consecrating  the  Roman  pontiff. 

All  these  things  being  duly  considered,  we  shall  imme- 
diately perceive  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of  the  famous 
edict,  according  to  which  it  is  manifest,  that,  upon  the 
death  of  a  Pontiff,  the  cardinal  bishops  were  first  to  deli- 
berate alone  concerning  a  proper  successor,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  respective  merit  of  the  canditates  that  might  pre- 
tend to  this  high  dignity,  and  afterward  to  call  in  the  car- 
dinal clerks,  not  only  to  demand  their  counsel,  but  also  to 
join  with  them  in  the  election.  The  word  clerk  here  bears 
the  same  sense  with  that  of  presbyter,  and  it  is  imdemably 
certain,  that  the  name  of  cardinal  presbyters  was  given  to 
the  ministers  of  the  eight  and  twenty  Roman  parishes,  or 
principal  churches^  All  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  of  whatever 
order  or  rank  they  might  be,  were,  together  with  the  peo- 
ple, expressly  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
election  of  the  pontiff,  though  they  were  allowed  what  is 
called  a  negative  suffrage,  and  theu*  consent  was  required 
to  what  the  others  had  done.  From  all  which  it  appears, 
that  the  college  of  electors,' who  chose  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  who  after  this  period  were  called  cardinals  in  a  new 
and  unusual  acceptation  of  that  term,  consisted,  according 
to  their  original  establishment,  by  Nicolas  II.  of  only  two 
orders,  namely,  cardinal  bishops jiud  cardinal  clerks,  or 
presbyters." 

(DT  1  In  the  consecration  of  a  new  bishop  in  any  province  tlie  metropolitan  always 
bore  the  principal  part ;  as  therefore  there  waa  np  metropolitan  to  instal  the  pope,  car- 
dinal bishops  performed  that  ceremony. 

m  Such  are  the  sirelling  and  bombastic  terms  of  the  edict    "  Quia  sedes  opostotica 
super  se  metropolitanum  habere  non  potest ;  cardinales  epaacopif  metropoliUni  rice  pro- 
cul  dubio  fungantur,  qui  electum  antistatem  ad  apostolici  culminis  apicem  provebant.'' 
'   n  We  must  therefore  take  care  that  we  be  not  misled  by  the  error  of  Onupbr.  Pan* 
viniu5^  who  affirms,  that  the  eardind  thhops  were  not  added  to  the  cottege  of  ouxli^ 
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4t  is  necessary  to-6bserve,  before  we  finish  this  digres- 
sion, that  the  famous  decree  of  Nicolas  could  not  obtain 
the  force  of  a  law.  "  It  is  evident,''  says  Anselm,  bishog 
of  Lucca,"*  ^^  that  the  edict  of  Nicolas  is,  and  always  has 
been*  without  the  smallest  degree  of  weight  or  authority. 
But  io  affirming  this,  I  have  not  the  least  design  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  the  blessed  memory  of  that  pontiff,  or  to 
derogate  from  the  applause  that  is  cue  to  his  virtues.  As 
a  man  however  he  was  fallible,  and  through  the  weakness 
that  is  inseparable  from  humanity,  was  liable  to  be  seduced 
into  measures  that  were  inconsistent  with  equity  and 
justice.'*  It  is  true,  the  prelate  has  here  principally  in 
view  that  part  of  the  edict  in  which  Nicolas  acknowledges 
and  confirms  the  right  of  the  emperors  to  ratify  .the  elec- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff;  yet  what  he  says  is  undoubt- 
edly true  of  the  whole  edict  in  all  its  parts.  For  the  seven 
palatine  judges,**  who  were  excluded  by  this  decree  jfrom 
the  important  privilege  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  of  voting 
in  the  election  to  the  apostolic  see,  complained  loudly  of 
the  injury  that  was  done  them,  and  seconded  in  their  com- 
plaints by  the  various  orders  of  tlie  clei^^  and  by  the 
clamours  of  the  army,  the  citizens,  and  the  multitude,  they 
declared  their  opposition  to  the  execution  of  this  edict,  and 
gave  much  trouble  and  uneasiness  to  the  cardinals  who  had 
been  constituted  electors  by  Nicolas.  To  appease  these 
tumults,  Alexander  III.  augmented  the  college  of  the  elect- 
ing cardinals,  by  conferring  that  dignity  upon  the  prior,  or 
archpresbyter  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  archpresbyters  of 
St,  Peter's  and  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  the  abbots  of  St  Paul's 
arid  StLaurence  without  the  wall,  and  lastly,  upon  the  seven 
palatine  judges.'^    By  this  dexterous  stratagem  the  higher 

nals  before  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III,*  Nor  arc  vre  to  lUten  to  the  Fa))position  of 
those  irriter^,  who  imagine  tliat  certain  deacons  were,  from  the  beginning,  members 
«f  that  eollege  of  enrdiAats  by  whom  the  popes  were  elected.  Tbero  were  indeed 
in  the  Roman  chiii'ch,  lung  before  the  edict  or  Nicolas,  and  there  stiil  remain  cardinal 
deaeunx,  i.  c.  superintendents  of  those  churches  which  have  hospitals  annexed  to  them, 
and  whose  revenues  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  poor  j  but  they  were  oti- 
deotly  excluded  froqn  the  election  of  the  pope,  which,  by  the  edict  oi'  Nicolas,  ^as  to 
l^c  made  by  the  cardbtal  bishops  and  clerks  alone.  Hence  we  find  the  cardinals  plainly 
dietingiiUhed  from  the  dcaeons  in  the  diploma  that  was  drawn  up  for  the  election  of  Gre- 
gory vn.  to  the  pontificate. 

o  Anselmi  Ittecenns,  lib.  ii.  contra  \Vibertam\SnUpapam.  et  sequaces  ejus,  m  Canisii 
tectUmib.  A^iqnis^  torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  38$, 

pThc«a  judges  were  the  Frtmtcmus,  SecttndiceriuSf  Arcarius,  SacceUarhia,  Protoscrima* 
Wtff,  Ptiimeerivs^  P^fensarmnj  etAdnUnieuUUor  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  whoM  respec* 
tire  offices,  serrices,  and  privileges,  see  Grsvii  Th«$aurva  Jiniiq,  Dn  Cangc,  &c. 

q  Cenni  Fi^mf,  ad  OmA  iMcran,  SUplum,  iii.  p*  19.  MabiUun,  Comnt^tf.  ad  Ord. 
Tm/ittn.  p. II 5,  ex  Ptnivhio. 

"  $^e  Ma1?iIIcD;  Comment  in  Ordm^m  iloot.  i>.  115,  torn.  ii.  Mvsti  Ralicl 
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order  of  the  clergy  was  defeated,  and  ceased  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  the  cardinal  electors  ;  nor  indeed  could  their 
opposition  be  of  any  significancy,  since  their  chiefs  and 
leaders  were  become  metobers  of  the  sacred  college  insti-' 
tuted  by  Nicolas.  The  inferior  clergy  continued  yet  obsti- 
nate; out  their  opposition  was  vanquished  in  the  same 
manner,  and  they  were  reduced  to  silence  by  the  promo- 
tion of  their  chiefs,  the  cardinal  deacons,  to  the  dignity  of 
electors.  Who  it  was,  whether  Alexander  III  or  some 
other  pontiff,  that  raised  the  principal  Roman  deacons  to 
the  rank  of  cardinals,  is  not  certain  ;  but  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  the  design  of  this  promotion  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  who  resented  highly  the  violation  of  their  privileges. 

Wnen  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy  were  drawn  off 
from  the  opposition,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  silence 
the  people,  and  to  exclude  them  from  all  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pontiff.  And  accordingly,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Alexander  III.  it  was  proposed  to  chodse  Lucius 
ni.'  as  his  successor,  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  which  had  hitherto  been  always 
esteemed  necessary  to  ratify  the  election,  were  not  so 
much  as  demanded,  and  the  affair  was  transacted  by  the 
college  of  cardinals  alone,  who  have  continued  to  main- 
tain that  exclusive  and  important  privilege  even  to  our 
times.  Some  writers  affirm,  that  Innocent  11.  had  been 
elected  in  the  same  manner  by  the  cardinals  alone,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  clergy  or  the  people,  several 
years  before  the  pontificate  of  Lucius ;'  this  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  for  as  the  election  of  In- 
nocent II.  was  irregular,  it  cannot  be  alleged  in  the  case 
before  us. 

VII,  From  what  has  been  observed  in  the  preceding 
section  we  may  conclude,  that  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
the  extensive  authority  and  important  privileges  they  enjoy 
at  this  day,  derive  their  origin  from  the  edict  published  at 
the  request  and  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas.  II.  that, 
under  the  title  of  cardinals,  this  pontiff  comprehended  the 
seven  Roman  bishops,  who  were  considered  as  his  suffra- 
gans, and  of  whom  the  bishop  of  Ostia  was  the  chief,  as  also 
the  eight  and  twenty  ministers,  who  had  inspection  over 

JCP  r  Id  the  driginal,  instead  of  Lucius  HI.  we  read  Victor  III,,  which  was  certninly 
^  mistake  or  inadvertency  in  the  learned  author. 

s  Set  Pagi  Brevinr.  PanHf,  Rmamr.  torn,  ii  p.  615.  ^g.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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the  principal  Roman  churches ;  and  that  to  these  were 
added,  in  process  of  time,  under  Alexander  III.  and  other 
pontiffs,  new  members,  in  order  to  appease  the  resentment 
of  those  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  injured  by  the 
edict  of  Nicolas,  and  also  to  answer  other  purposes  of 
ecclesiastical  policy.  We  see  also,  from  an  attentive  view 
of  this  matter,  that'though  the  high  order  of  purple  pre- 
lates, commonly  called  cardinals,  had  its  rise  in  tne  eleventh 
century,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  the  stable 
and  undisputed  authority  of  a  legal  council  before  the  fol- 
lowing age  and  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III. 

VIII.  Though  Nicolas  II.  had  expressly  acknowledged 
and  confirmed  in  his  edict  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  ratify 
by  his  consent  the  election  of  the  pontiff;  his  eyes  were  no 
sooner  closed,  than  the  Romans,  at  the  instigation  of  Hil- 
debrand,  archdeacon,  and  afterward  bishdp  of  Rome,  vio* 
lated  this  imperial  privilege  in  the  most  presumptuous  man- 
ner. For  they  not  only  elected  to  the  pontificate  Anselm, 
bishop  of  Lucca,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  II. 
but  also  solemnly  installed  him  in  that  high  office  without 
so  much  as  consulting  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  or  giving 
him  the  least  information  of  the  matter.  Agnes,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  young  emperor,  no  sooner  received  an  account 
of  this  irregular  transaction  by  the  bishops  of  Lombardy, 
to  whom  the  election  of  Anselm  was  extremely  disagreea- 
ble, than  she  assembled  a  council  at  Basil,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  her  son,  who  was  yet  a  minor, 
caused  Gadolaus,  bishop  of  Parma,  to  be  created  pontiff, 
Tinder  the  title  of  Honorius  II.  Hence  arose  a  long  and 
furious  contest  between  the  two  rival  pontiffs,  who  main- 
tained their  respective  pretensions  by  the  force  of  arms, 
and  presented  a- scene  of  bloodshed  and  horror  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  which  was  designed  to  be  the  centre  of 
charity  and  peace.  In  this  violent  contention  Alexander 
triumphed,  though  he  could  never  engage  his  obstinate 
adversary  to  desist  from  his  pretensions.' 

IX.  This  contest  indeed  was  of  little  consequence  when 
viewed  in  comparison  with  the  dreadful  commotions  which 
Hildebrand,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Gregory  VII.  excited  both  in  church  and  state, 
and  nourished  and  fomented  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

t  Ferdin.  ITgbelli  Jtdia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p,  166.  Jo.  Jac.  Mftscovias,  De  rebus  tff^yms 
9tth  ilenricolV.  et  V.Iib.  i.  p.  7.  Franc  Pagi  Breviar,  PctUifunm  Rmnmior.  torn.  u.  p. 
65.    Muratori  dnruiH  cT  JUiia,  torn.  vi.  p.  214. 
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Thft  vehement  pontiff,  who  was  a  Tuscan,  bom  of  mean 
parents,  rose,  by  various  steps,  from  the  obscure  station 
of  a  monk  of  Clugni,  to  the  rank  of  archdeacon  in  the 
Roman  church,  and  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  who  treated 
him  with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction,  was  accustomed  to 
govern  the  Roman  pontiffs  by  his  counsels,  which  had  ao- 
quired  the  highest  degree  of  influence  and  authority.  In 
the  year  1073,  and  the  same  day  that  Alexander  was  in- 
terred, he  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  by  the  unanimous 
suffrages  of  the  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  and  peo- 
ple, and  consec^uently,  without  any  regard  being  paid  to 
the  edict  of  Nicolas  11.  and  his  election  was  confirmed 
by  the  approbation  and  consent  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  ambassadors  had  been  sent  for  that 
purpose.  This  prince  indeed  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of 
the  consent  he  had  given  to  an  election,  which  became  so 
prejudicial  lo  his  own  authority,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  and 
liberties  of  the  church,  and  so  detrimental,  in  general,  to 
the  soverei^ty  and  independence  of  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires.* Hildebrand  was  a  maji  of  uncommon  genius* 
whose  ambition  in  forming  the  most  arduous  projects  was 
equalled  by  his  dexterity  m  bringing  them  into  execution ; 
sagacious,  crafty,  and  intrepid,  nothing  could  escape  his 

Eenetration,  dereat  his  stratagems,  or  daunt  his  courage  ; 
aughty  and  arrogant  beyond  all  measure  ;  obstinate,  im- 
petuous, and  intractable  ;  he  looked  up  to  the  summit  of 
universal  empire  with  a  wishful  eye,  and  laboured  up  the 
Steep  ascent  with  uninterrupted  ardour,  and  invincible 
perseverance ;  void  of  all  principle,  and  destitute  of  every 
pious  and  virtuous  feeling,  he  suffered  little  restraint  in  his 
audacious  pursuits,  from  the  dictates  of  religion  or  the  re- 
monstrances of  conscience.  Such  was  the  character  of 
Hildebrand,  and  his  conduct  was  every  way  suitable  to 
it;  for  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  in  the  papal  chair, 
than  he  displayed  to  the  ^orld  the  most  odious  marks  of 
his  tyrannic  ambition.  Not  contented  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction, and  to  augment  the  opulence  of  the  see  of  Rome, 

u  The  writers  Mrbo  hare  given  the  amplest  accounts  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  Gre^ 
gory  VII.  are  enumerated  by  Gasp.  Sagittarius,  in  his  ItUrod.  ad  Hist.  EceUsiatt.  torn, 
i.  p.  687,  and  by  And.  Bcbmiiiius,  in  his  SuftpUfiunL  torn.  ii.  p.  627.  See  also  the  SUa 
Solictor,  torn.  t.  J\laii  ad  d,  zxv.  p.  569,  and  Mabillon.  Aota  Sanctor.  Ordin,  Bene^eU 
ScBod,  Ti.  p.  406.  Add  to  these  the  JU/c  of  Gregory  VII.  published  at  Frankfort  in  the 
year  iTfD,  by  Just.  Christopher  Dithmar,  as  also  the  authors  who  hare  written  the 
history  of  the  contests  that  arose  between  the  empire  and  the  hierarchy  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  wars  that  were  occasioned  by  the  dilute  couceraing  Investitures. 
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ke  laboured  inde&t^bly  to  render  the  unirer^al  church 
subject  to  the  despotic  government  and  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  pontiff  alone^  to  dissolve  the  jurisdiction  which 
kinfi^s  and  emperors  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  various 
orders  of  the  clergy,  and  to  exchide  them  from  ail  part  in 
the  management  or  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church.  Nay,  this  outrageous,  pontiff  went  still  farther, 
and  impiously  attempted  to  submit  to  his  jurisdiction  the 
emperors,  kings^  ana  princes  of  the  earth,  and  to  render 
then*  dominions  tributary  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Such  were 
the  pious  and  apostolic  exploits  that  employed  the  activity 
of  Gjjegory  Vll.  during  his  whole  life,  and  which  render 
his  pontificate  a  continual  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed. 
Were  it  necessary  to  .bring  any  further  proofs  of  his  tyranny 
and  arrogance,  his  fierce  impetuosity  and  boundless  ambi- 
tioDf  we  might  appeal  to  those  famous  sentences,  which  are 
generally  called,  after  him,  the  dictates  of  Hildebrand,  and 
which  show,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  spirit  and  character  of 
this  restless  pontiff.'^ 

w  JDiefolta  mdehrandM.    Bj  these  are  understood  twenty-seven 


short  sentences,  relating  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  over  the  uni- 
versal church,  and  the  kbigdoma  of  the  world,  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  eecoiid 
hook  of  the  epistles  of  Gregory  VU.  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  the  fifty-sistb  episUe^ 
tinder  the  title  of  Dlet4itu»  PapOy  i.  e.  DidaUa  qf  the  Pope.  See  Harduini  ConeUia, 
torn.  n.  part  L  p.  1304,  and  the  Tarioqs  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Baroniua 
Lupus,*  and  other  historians,  who  have  signalised  upon  all  occasions,  their  Tehement 
attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiffii,  maintain  that  these  Dletaies  were  drawn  up  by 
Gregory  VU.  and  proposed  as  laws  in  a  certain  council ;  and  hence  the  PnUetant 
writers  have  ventured  to  attribute  them  to  Hildebrand.  But  the  learned  John  Lau- 
»oy,  Natalis  Alexander,  Antony t  and  Francis  Pagi,  j:  Elias  Du  Pin,  and  other  authors 
•f  note,  aArm  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  these  sentences,  or  diekUes,  were  a 
downright  forgery,  imposed  upon  the  world  uhtter  the  name  of  Gregjry,  by  some  per- 
fidioufl  impostor,  who  (proposed  thereby  to  flatter  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  their  ambitious 
f  retaosions.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  they  observe,  that  while  some  of  these 
eerUeneee  express  indeed  in  a  lively  manner  the  ambitious  spirit  of  Gregory,  there  are 
others  which  appear  entirely  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of  that  pontiff,  as  they  are 
delivered  in  several  parts  of  his  epistfes.  The  French  writers  have  important  reasons, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  for  affirming  that  no  Roman  pontiff  ever 
presumed  to  speak  of  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  such  arrogant  terms  as  are 
here  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gregory.  It  may  be  easily  granted  that  these  senUnee^ 
in  their  present  jibrm,  are  not  the  composition  of  this  famous  pontiff ;  for  many  of 
them  are  obscure,  and  they  are  all  thrown  together  without  the  least  order,  method, 
or  connexion ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  roan  of  such  genius  as  Gregory 
discovered,  would  have  neglected  either  perspicuity  or  precision  in  describing  the 
authority,  and  fixing,  what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  we  consider  the  tnaUer  of  these 
eetUenees,  we  shall  be  entirely  persuaded  that  they  belong  originally  to  Hildebrand, 
since  we  find  the  greatest  part  of  them  repeated  word  for  word,  in  several  plaees 
IB  his  EpisUeSy  and  since  such  of  them  as  appear  inconsistent  with  some  passages 
in  these    epistles,  are  not  so  in  reality,  but   mi^  be  easily  explained  in    perfect 

*  liBpuB,  in  his  JVottf  <l  DteeeriaUonie  in  ConeiHa,  torn.  vi.  opp.  p.  164,  has  riven  as  an 
ample  comibentary  on  the  JHetatee  qf  Hildebrand,  wbich  he  looks  upon  as  both  autbentir 
ana  sacred. 


t  See  Antnn.  Pagi  CriUem  in  Baromum, 

t  See  IVaoc.  Pagi  Breviar,  PonHf,  Roman,  torn,  ii.  p.  473. 
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X.  Under  the  pontificate  of  HOdebrand,  the  face  of  the 
Latin  church  was  entirely  changed,  its  govem- 
Hi8  exploits,  jyjgjjt  subverted,  and  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  those  rights  and  privileges  that  had  been  for- 
merly vested  in  its  councOs,  oishops,  and  sacred  colleges, 
were  usurped  by  the  greedy  pontiif.  It  is  however  to  be 
observed,  that  the  weight  of  this  tyrannic  usurpation  did 
not  fall  equally  upon  aU  the  European  provinces;  several 
of  these  provinces  preserved  some  remains  of  their  ancient 
liberty  and  independence,  in  the  possession  of  which  ar 
variety  of  circumstances  happily  concurred  to  maintain 
them. 

But,  as  we  insinuated  above,  the  views  of  Hildebrand 
were  not  confined  to  the  erection  of  an  absolute  and  uni- 
versal monarchy  in  the  church ;  they  aimed  also  at  the 
establishment  of  a  civil  monarchy  equally  extensive  and 
despotic ;  and  this  aspiring  pontiff,  after  having  drawn  up 
a  system  of  ecclesiastical  canons  for  the  government  of  the 
church,  would  have  introduced  also  a  new  code  of  political 
laws,  had  he  been  permitted  to  execute  the  plan  he  had 
formed.  His  purpose  was  to  engage  in  the  bonds  of  fide- 
lity and  allegiance  to  St.  Peter,  i.  e.  to  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
all  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,  and  to  establish  at 
Rome  an  annual  assembly  of  bishops,  by  whom  the  con- 
test that  might  arise  between  kingdoms  or  sovereign  states 
were  to  be  decided,  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  princes  to 
be  examined,  and  the  fate  of  nations  and  empires  to  be  de- 
termined. This  ambitious  project  met  however  with  the 
warmest  opposition,  particularly  from  the  vigilance  and 
resolution  of  the  emperors,  and  also  from  the  British  and 
French  monarchs/ 

That  Hildebran(J  laid  this  audacious  plan  is  imdoubted- 
ly  evident,  both  from  his  own  epistles,  and  also  from  other 
authentic  records  of  antiquity.  The  nature  of  the.  oath 
which  he  drew  up  for  the  king  or  empieror  of  the  Romans, 
from  whom  he  demanded  a  profession  of  subjection  and 
allegiance,*  shows  abundantly  the  arrogance  of  his  preten- 

conformity  with  what  they  are  said  to  contradict.  The  most  probable  account  of  the 
matter  veems  to  be  this,  that  some  mean  author  extracted  these  sentences,  partly  from 
the  epistles  of  Gregory  that  are  yet  extant,  partly  from  those  that  have  perished  in  the 
ruins  of  time,  and  published  them  in  the  form  in  which  they  now  appear,  without 
judgment  or  mi  tbod. 

iCJ^  X  The  long  note  g  in  the  original,  which  contains  the  ambitious  exploits  of  Hil- 
debrand, is  inserted  in  the  following  paragraph,  except  the  citations,  which  are  thrown 
into  notes. 

y  See  the  ninth  book  of  his  epistles  EpUt,  iii.  the  form  of  the  oath  runs  thus ;  "  Ab 
hac  hora  ct  deinceps  fidclis  cro  per  rectam  fidem  B.  Pctro  Apostolo^jusoueT  Tfcarto 
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sions.  But  his  conduct  toward  the  kingdom  of  France  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  is  well  known,  that  what- 
ever aignity  and  dominion  the  popes  enjoyed  was  origin- 
ally derived  from  the  kingdom  of  France,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thin'g,  from  the  princes  of  that  nation ;  and  yet  Hilde- 
brand,  or,  as  we  shall  hereafter  entitle  him,  Gregory  VII. 
pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  tributary  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  commanded  his  legates  to  demand  year- 
ly, in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  payment  of  that  tri- 
bute ;*  their  demands  however  were  treated  with  contempt, 
and  the  tribute  was  never  either  acknowledged  or  offered. 
Nothing  can  be  more  insolent  than  the  language  in  which 
Gregory  addressed  himself  to  Philip  I.  kin^  ofFrance,  to 
whom  be  recommends  an  humble  and  obliging  carriage, 
from  this  consideration,  that  both  his  kingdom  and  his  soul 
were  under  the  dominion  of  St.  Peter,  i.  e.  his  vicar  the 
Roman  pontiff,  who  had  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose, 
him,  both  in  heaven  and  upon  earth/  Nothing  escaped 
the  all-grasping  ambition  of  Gregory ;  he  pretended  that 
Saxony  was  a  feudal  tenure  held  in  subjection  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  tp  which  it  had  been  formerly  yielded  by  Charle- 
magne as  a  pious  oflfering  to  St.  Peter.  He  extended  also 
his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  maintaining,  in 
one  of  his  letters,'*  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  apostolic 
see  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  churcji,  yet  acknowledg- 
ing in  another,''  that  the  transaction  by  which  the  success- 
ors of  St.  Peter  had  acquired  this  property,  had  been  lost« 
among  other  ancient  records.  His  claims  however  were 
more  respected  in  Spain  than  they  had  been  in  France ; 
for  it  is  proved  most  evidently  by  authentic  records,  that 
the  king  of  Arragon,  and  BemhaM,  count  of  Besalu,  gave 
a  favourable  answer  to  the  demwds  of  Gregory,  and  paid 

Pifrae  Qrogorio . . . .  et  qvodcunqqe  ipte  PafMi  pneceperK  sub  his  fidelieet  Terbb ;  per  vmrmn 
OktiimHmk,  fidelUer,  siout  oportel  CfaristiaiMiiD,  obserrabo.  £t  eo  die,  quando  cum 
jiriBiitiit  Hdero,  fldeltter  om  manai  meas  nUaa  Sancti  Petri  et  iUmt  effieiat."  Wbat  is 
th»  elae  4bao  aftrmal  oM  tf  aUegUmce  7 

s  EfitL  lib.  viiL  ep.  xxiiL  id  Harduin'i  CaneUU^  torn,  vi  p.  1476.  "  Dicendum  autem 
•eat  oiuubuf  Gallia  et  per  Teram  obedientiara  prscipiendum,  ut  uoaqueque  doimia  aaltem 
anom  denarinm  annuatin  aolvat  tfeato,  Petro,  ai  eum  recognoacant  paireni  et  pastorem 
aimm  more  aDtiquo*"  £vecy  one  koowa  that  tbe  demand  &bX  was  inade  with  the  form, 
ptr  vafMieM&mliamy  waa  auppoaed  to  oblige  ifidiapenaablj. 

a  Lib.  rii  epiat  ix.'io  Uaiiluin*a  CondUa,  torn.  ti.  p.  1468.  "  Blazime  enitere  ut  B. 
PetniiBf  in  ciQua  poteatate  eat  regnum  tunm  et  anima  tua,*  qui  te  poteat  in  c«alo  et  in 
tenalifl^  et  abaoWerc,  tibi  (aciaa  debitorem." 

b  Lib.  z.  ep.  Tii. ''  Regnum  Hivpaniv  ab  antiquo  proprii  juris  S.  Petri  fuisae  et  ioU 
ApoatoUee  aedi  ex  cc|uo  pertinere.'* 

c  Lib.  X.  epiat.  zxnll. 

VOL.   JI.  21 
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him  regularly  an  annual  tribute  f  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  other  Spanish  prince9»  as  we  could  show,  were 
it  necessary,  by  a  varieihr  of  arguments.  The  despotic 
views  of  this  lordly  pontiff  were  attended  with  less  success 
in  England,  than  m  any  other  country.  William  the  Con« 
queror  was  aprince  of  great  spiritand  resolution,  extreme- 
ly jealous  of  his  rights,  and  tenacious  of  the  prerogatives 
he  enjoyed  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  monarch ;  and 
accordingly,  when  Gregory  wrote  nim  a  letter  demanding^ 
the  arrears  of  the  Peter  pence j'^  and  at  the  same  time  sum- 
moning him  to  do  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  England  as 
a  fief  of  the  apostolic  see.  William  granted  the  former, 
but  refused  the  latter^  with  a  noble  obstinacy,  declaring 
that  he  held  his  kingdom  of  God  only,  and  his  own  sworcL 
Obliged  to  yield  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  monarcht 
whose  name  struck  terror  into  the  boldest  hearts,  the  rest- 
less pontiff  addressed  his  imperious  mandates  where  he 
imagined  they  would  be  received  with  more  facility.  He 
wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  most  powerful  German 
princes,^  to  Geusa,  kin^  of  Hungary,**  ano  Sueno,  or  Swein, 
king  of  Denmark,*  sohciting  them  to  make  a  solemn  grant 
of  £eir  kingdoms  and  territories  to  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  to  hold  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  vicar  at 
Rome,  as  fiefs  of  the  apostolic  see.  What  success  attended 
his  demands  upon  these  princes,  we  cannot  say ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  in  several  places  his  efforts  were  effectual, 

d  See  Petnis  de  Merea,  Hitloirf  Jtt  Beam^  lib.  It.  p.  331,  338. 

ICP  e  Peter  pence,  so  called  from  ita  being  collected  on  the  festival  of  8L  PeUr  in 
VtnetMe,  wa»  an  ancient  tai  of  a  penny  on  each  house,  first  granted  in  the  year  7S5,  hj 
Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  English  coUeg» 
at  Rome,  and  afterward  extended,  in  the  year  794,  by  Oiia,  over  all  Mereia  and  Ettt 
A&gUa.  In  process  of  time  it  became  a  standing  and  general  tax  throughout  all  Eqc* 
land,  and  though  it  was  for  some  time  applied  to  the  support  of  the  English  college  aceorl- 
lag  to  its  original  design,  the  popes  found  means  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves.  It  wma 
confirmed  by  the  laws  of  Canute,  Edward  the  Confessor,  William  the  Conqueror,  &c. 
and  was  never  tot^  abolished  tUi  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. 

f  The  letter  of  William  is  extant  in  the  MUedlanea  of  Baluiius,  torn.  vii.  p.  1S7,  ms 
also  in  Collier^  EcdeeiuUed  ^Rslory,  in  the  CMecHm  nf  Records,  at  the  end  of  the 
fint  volume,  p.  713,  No.  18.  "  Hubertns  legatus  tuus,"  says  the  resolute  monarch  to  thm 
audadous  pontiff*, ''  admonuit  me,  quatenus  tibi  et  suceessoribus  tuis  Adelitatem  faeereaaa 
et  de  pecnnia,  quam  antecessores  mel  ad  ecclesiam  mittere  solebant,  melius  eogitareB. 
Unnm  admisi,  altemm  non  admisi.    FidettUiUmfiterej  tiekrf  nee  vdo,^  &e. 

g  See  in  Harduln's  ConctNc,  his  ftunous  letter,  lib.  ix.  epist  iii.  to  the  bishop  of  Pa« 
dna,  exhorting  him  to  engage  Welpho,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  other  German  princes,  to 
aubmit  themselves  and  their  dominions  to  the  apostolical  jurbdietipn.  ''  Admonere  te  v»- 
lumus,''says  the  pontiff,  "Ducem  Welphonem,  ut  fidelitatem  B.  Petro  faGiat...IIluna 
enim  totum  in  giemio  Beati  Petri  coUocare  desidentmus  et  ad  cgus  servitium  specialiter 
provoctre.  Quam  volontatem  si  in  eo,  vel  etiam  in  aliis  potentibus  riris  amore  B.  Petri 
duetis  cocnoveris,  ut  perfielant  elabora." 

h  Lib.  ii.  ep,  Ixz. 

i  Lib.  il  rp.  li. 
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and  his  iiK>dest  proposals  were  received  with  the  utmost 
docility  and  zeaL  The  son  o^  Demetrius,  king  of  the  Rus- 
sians, set  out  for  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  pontiff's  let- 
ter,*'  in  order  to  obtain,  as  a  gift  from  St  Peter,  by  the  hands 
of  Gregory,  after  professing  his  subjection  and  allegiance  to 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  the  kingdom  which  was  to  devolve 
to  lum  upon  the  aeath  of  his  father ;  and  his  pious  request 
was  reaoily  granted  by  the  officious  pope,  who  was  extreme- 
ly liberal  of  what  did  not  belong  to  him.  Demetrius 
Suinimer,  duke  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  and  prerogatives  of  royalty  by  the  same  pontiff  in  the 
year  1076,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  kmg  by  his  legate  at 
Salona,  upon  condition  tnat  he  should  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  St.  Peter  at  every 
Easter  festival.^  This  bold  step  was  injurious  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  who,  before  this 
time,  comprehended  the  province  ot  Croatia  within  the 
limits  of  their  sovereinily.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  be- 
came also  the  object  of  dregory's  ambition,  and  a  favoura- 
ble occasion  was  offered  for  the  execution  of  his  iniquitous 
views ;  for  BasUaus  11.  having  assassiaated  Stanislaus,  bi- 
shop of  Cracow,  the  pontiff  not  only  excommimicated  him 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  infamy  that  he  could  invent, 
but  also  pulled  him  from  his  throne,  dissolved  the  oath  of 
allegiance  which  his  subjects  had  taken,  and  by  an  express 
and  imperious  edict,  prohibited  the  nobles  and  clei^  of 
Poland  from  electing  a  new  king  without  the  consent  of 
the  Roman  pontiff."  Manj  more  examples  might  be  al- 
leged of  the  phrenetic  ambition  of  Gregory,  but  those  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  in- 
dignation of  every  impartial  reader.  Had  the  success  of 
that  pontiff  been  equal  to  the  extent  of  his  insolent  views, 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  would  have  been  this  day  tri- 
butaiTto  me  Roman  see,  and  its  princes  the  soldiers  or 
vassals  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  person  of  his  pretended  vicar 
upon  earth.  ^  But  though  his  most  important  projects  were 
ineffectual,  ^et  many  of  his  attempts  were  crowned  with  a 
favourable  issue ;  for  from  the  time  of  his  pontificate  the 
face  of  Europe  underwent  a  considerable  change,  and  the 

kUb.ii.ep.  IjoIt. 

1  See  Da  Movt  Com  Diphmaiiau,  torn. L  parti,  n. 88, p.  53.    Jo.lmeinSf  Bi  rtgw 
DdmtMm,  lib.  iL  p.  85. 
m  See  DlugMn,  Hitkr.  PcimL  torn,  i  p.  t95. 
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|H%rogatives  of  the  emperors  and  other  soverekn  prinoes 
were  much  diminished.  It  was  particularly  under  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  Gregor^r,  that  the  emperors  were  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  ratifying,  by  their  consent,  the  electioit 
of  the  Roman  pontiff;  a  privilege  of  no  small  importance^ 
and  which  as  yet  they  have  never  recovered. 

XI.  The  zeal  and  activity  which  Gregory  employed  in 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  enriching 
the  patnmony  of  St.  Peter,  met  nowhere  with  such  re- 
markable success  as  in  Italy.  His  intimate  familiari^ 
with  Mathilda,  the  daughter  of  Boniface,  jduke  of  Tuscany* 
and  the  most  poweml  and  opulent  princess  in  that 
coimtiy,  who  found  by  experience  that  neither  ambition 
nor  grace  had  extinguished  the  tender  passions  in  the 
heart  of  Gregory,  contributed  much  to  this  success ;  for  he 
engaged  that  princess  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  God- 
frey, duke  of  Lorraine,  and  her  mother  Beatrix,  which 
happened  in  the  years  1076,  and  1077,  to  4settle  all  her 

E)ssessions  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  upon  the  church  cf 
ome,and  thus  to  appoint  St.  Peter  and  his  pretended 
vicar  the  heirs  of  her  immense  treasures.  This^  rich  dona^ 
tion  was  indeed  cohsiderably  invalidated  by  the  second 
marriage  which  Mathilda  contracted,  in  the  year  1080,  with 
Welph  or  Guelph,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  that 
with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Urban  II.  She 
however  renewed  it  in  a  solemn  manner  m  the  year  1IQS» 
about  seven  years  after  her  separation  from  her  second 
husband,  by  which  she  became  again  sole  mistress  of  her 
Tast  possessions."  But  notwithstanding  this  new  act,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  did  not  remain  in  the  peaceful  possessicm 
of  this  splendid  inheritance.  It  was  warmly  and  power* 
ftiUy  disputed,  first  by  the  emperor,  Henry  V.  anci  after* 

n  The  life  and  exploits  of  this  heroic  princess,  who  was  one  of  the  stronge^tbulwariu 
of  the  Roman  church  against  the  power  of  the  emperom,  and  the  most  tender  and  obe* 
4ieot  of  all  the  spirihial  daughters  of  Gregory  VI I.  has  been  written  by  Bened.  ha^ 
^inofl,  Domin.  Mellinus,  Felix  Contatorius^ulius  de  Puteo,  but  more  amply  hj  Francis 
Maria  Florent,  in  his  reeor(29  concerning.  tA«  eounless  MalhUdOf  written  in  Italian,  and 
Bened.  Bachiniui,  in  his  Historia  MonofterU  PodaUronensit.  The  famous  Leibnitx,  m 
his  Seriptoret  Brunsvic,  torn.  i.  p.  629,  and  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori,  in  his  Seripteru  rerum 
Mdie,  torn.  t.  p.  335,  have  published,  with  annotations,  the  aneient  histories  of  the 
life  of  .Mathilda,  composed  by  Doniao,  and  another  writer  whose  name  is  imknowo. 
together  with  the  copy  of  the  ^cond  act  of  cession  by  which  that  princess  confirmed 
her  former  grant  to  the  church  of  Rome.  We  may  add  here,  that  nothing  relating  to 
this  extraordinary  woman  is  more  worthy  of  perusid  than  the  accounts  that  we  Sua  of 
her,  aad  her  se#nd  husband,  in  the  Ori^a  4jhulpkl$mt  torn,  t  lib.  HL  ctp.  v.  p.  444»  et 
torn,  ii  lib.  vi.  p.  303. 
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ward  by  WTeral  odieF  princes ;  nor  were  the  Dontifis  sa 
.mcceaiful  in  this  coitestas  to  preserve  the  whole  inherit- 
aoce,  though  after  .various  struggles  and  efforts,  diey 
remained  in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
which  they  still  enjoy.'* 

zii.  The  plan  that  Gregory  had  formed  for  raising  the 
churdi  above  all  human  authority,  to  a  state  of  rim^tcnm^i 
perfect  su]N«macy  and  independence,  had  many  ^''^^  ^^ 
Idnds  of  opposition  to  encounter,  but  none  more  insur* 
mountable  than  that  which  arose  from  the  two  reigning 
vices  of  canctMm^  and  simony,  that  had  infected  the 
whole  bodv  of  tbe  European  clerr)^.  The  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, from  the  time  of  Stephen  IX.  had  combated  with  ;seal 
and  vehemence  these  monstrous'  vices,**  but  without  sue- 

9  Many  leined  men  eoodude  frpn  the  very  act  bj  which  this  donation  was  con- 
firmed to  the  see  of  Rome,  that  Mathilda  comprehended  in  this  donation  only  her 
rfferfidposseseians,  and  not  die  territories  whieh  she  held  as  fit/a  of  the  svurfrs,  sueh  as 
the  marquisate  of  Tuscany,  and  the  dvtchy  of  Spoleto,  For  the  words  of  the  act  run 
thus;  Ego  Mathlldis...dediet  obtnti  ecelesie  S.  Petri. . .omnia  mea  bona /wne pro- 
jwislarM^  taa  4fim  tunc  habuenun,  ^aam  ea,  que  in  antea  acquisitura  eram,  sive  Juria 
syocessionis,  aiire  alio  quoeanoue  jure  ad  me  pertineant.**  See  the  Origuiet  Oudphtutp 
torn.  i.  lib.  ill.  p.  448.  But  it  is  much  to  be  questioned,  whether  this  distinction  is  so 
evident  as  is  pretended.  For  the  words /urs  proprielerie,  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  Mathilda  disposed  of  her  aUodUd  possessions  in  ftnrour  of  St.  Peter,  do  not,  in  my 
opinion,  relate  to  the  poesessions  of  the  testatrix,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  gift,  and  must 
be  latarpreted  in  coojunction  with  the  preceding  verbs,  "dedi  et  obtuU.**  For  Uie 
princess  does  not  say  "  dedi  omnia  bona  qumjure  prmnietario  possideo  et  habeo,"  L  e. 
''I  have  granted  that  part  of  my  property  which  1  hdld  by  a  supneme  and  independent 
nght,"  in  which  case  the  opinion  of  the  learned  men  abore  mentioned  would  be  well 
founded,  but  she  says,  *'  dedi  omnia  bona  mea  eceiesisB  jure  proprietariOf^  i.  e.  "  my 
will  is,  that  Ae  church  shall  possess  as  its  own  property  the  inheritance  I  hare  left  it." 
Seside,  the  following  wovds  manifestly  show,  that  the  opinion  of  these  learned  men  is 
destitute  of  all  foundation ;  since  Mathilda  conid  not  possibly  add,  '*  sive  jure  succea* 
tionis,  sive  ««#  ptoam^im  jurt  ad  me  pertineant,"  i.  e.  *'  I  grant  all  my  possessions. 
under  whateTer  title  I  eiOoy  them,  whether  by  right  of  succession,  or  by  ony  other  right^ 


8kc  had  she  designed  to  confine  her  donation  to  her  tUlodial  possessions.  Certain  it  is, 
Ihat  in  this  a^ple  grant  she  excepts  no  particnlar  part  of  her  property,  but  evidently 
eomprehend^  in  it  her  whole  substance.      If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  Roman 


pontiiTs  never  affirmed  that  the  firfe  of  the  empire^  whieh  Mathilda  possessed,  were 
mnspreheadad  in  this  grant  to  their  church,  and  that  they  only  claimed  her  aUoduU  and 
ind^ndent  possessions  j  I  answer  by  questioning  the  fact,  since  many  circumstances 
eoaciir  to  prove,  that  these  pontiffs  claimed  the  whole  substance  of  Mathilda,  all  her 
possessions  without  exception,  as  their  undoubted  rigfatl  But  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  ease  was  otherwise,  and  that  the  Roman  chuieh  had  never  made  such  a  universal 
claim,  this  would  by  no  means  invalidate  the  opinion  I  here  maintain ;  since  the  ques- 
tion under  eonsideration,  is  not  how  far  the  Roman  pontiffs  may  have  moderated  their 
pratensiotts  to  th^  territories  of  Mathilda,  but  what  b  the  genuine  sense  of  the  words  in 
whieh  her  donation  is  e^^ressed. 

p  JfsNsfrous  aicsf  we  may  justly  oall  them.  For  though  it  be  true,  that  in  the  me^ 
thods  Qregonr  took  to  extirpate  these  vices,  he  violated  not  only  the  laws  of  religion, 
bat  also  the  uctates  of  natural  equity  and  justice,  and  under  the  mask  of  a  pious  zeal, 
•anunitted  the  most  crying  and  abominable  enormities ,  yet  it  is  certain  on  the  other 
hand,  that  these  vices  produced  the  most  unhappy  effects  boA  in  churoh  and  state, 
and  that  the  suppiassion  of  them  was  now  become  absolutely  necessary.  There  were 
iadead  amoiw  the  claigy  several  men  of  piety  and  virtne,  who  lived  in  the  bonds  of 
wadlocfc,  and  these  Gfaaoiy  ou|^t  to  have  epared.  But  there  was  also  a  prodlgioi|s 
immber  of  ecclesiastics  throughout  Europe^  not  only  of  priesta  and  eanonsy  but  also  pf 
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cess,  as  they  were  become  too  inveterate  and  too  universal 
to  be  extirpated  without  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  most 
extraordinary  efforts.  Accordingly  Gregory,  in  the  year 
1074,  which  was  flie  second  of  his  pontincate,  exerted 
hhnself  with  much  more  vigour  than  his  predecessors  had 
done  in  opposition  to  the  vices  already  mentioned.  For 
this  purpose  he  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  all 
the  laws  of  the  former  pontiffs  against  simony  were  re- 
newed and  confirmed,  and  the  buying  or  selling  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  prohibited  in  the  strictest  and  severest  man* 
ner.  It  wras  abo  decreed  in  the  same  council,  that  the 
sacerdotal  orders  should  abstain  from  marriage ;  and  that 
«uch  of  them  as  had  already  wives,  or  concuoines,  should 
immediately  dismiss  them,  or  quit  the  priestly  office.  -These 
decrees  were  accompanied  with  circular  letters  wrote  by 
the  pontiff  to  all  the  European  bishops,  enjoining  the 
strictest  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  this  solemn  council^ 
under  the  severest  penalties.  Gregory  did  not  stophere,  but 
sent  ambassadors  mto  Germany  to  Henry  IV.  lung  of  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  engage  that  prince  to  summon  a  coun- 

monksy  who  lived  in  the  bondi  of  a  criminat  love,  kept,  under  the  title  of  wirei,  mis- 
tresses which  thej  dismi»sed  at  pleasure,  to  ei\joy  the  sweets  of  a  licentious  rariety,  and 
who  not  only  spent,  in  the  most  profuse  and  scandalous  manner,  the  revenues  and  trea- 
aufes  of  the  churches  and  convents  to  which  they  belonged,  but  even  distributed  a  great 
part  of  them  among  their  bastards.  As  to  the  vice  of  simofiy,  its  universal  extent  and 
Its  pernicious  fruiCs  appear  evidently  flrom  those  records,  which  the  Benedictine  monks 
have  published  in  several  places  of  their  OaUia  ChHsUma^  not  to  mention  a  multitude 
of  other  ancient  papers  to  the  same  purpose.  One  or  two  examples  will  be  sufBdent 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  matter.  We  find  in  the  first  volume  of  the  admirsble 
work  now  mentioned,  in  the  Append,  Document,  p.  5,  a  public  act,  by  which  Bernard,  a 
viscount,  and  Froterius,  bishop  of  Alby,  grant,  6r  rather  sell  openly  to  Bernard  AimaJrd 
and  his  son  the  bishopric  of.  Alby,  reserving  to  themselves  a  considerable  part  of  its 
revenues.  This  act  is  followed  by  another,  in  which  count  Pontius  bequeaths  to  his 
wife  tike  same  bishopric  of  Alby  in  the  following  terms.  '*  Ego  Pontiun  dono  tibe  dileetse 
sponss  mes  episcopatem  Albiensem  ;  cum  ipsa  ecclesia  et  cum  omnia  a4]aeentia  sua ; 
et  medietatem  de  episcopato  Nemauso ;  et  medietatem  de  abbatia  StL  iEgidii ;  poet 
abitum  tuum  remaneat  ipsius  alodis  ad  infhntes  qui  de  me  erunt  creati."  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  same  learned  work,  in  the  Jlppend.  Doeumeni,  p.  173,  there  is  a  letter  of 
the  derfjf  of  Limoges,  beseeching  William,  count  of  Aquitain,  not  to  sell  the  bishopric, 
but  to  give  them  a  pastor,  and  not  a  devourer  of  the  flock.  "  Rogamus  tuam  pietatem, 
ne  propter  mundiale  lucrum  vendas  Sti.  Stephani  locum,  quia  si  tu  vendis  episcopalian 
ipse  nostra,  manducabit  communia.  Mitte  nobis  ovium  custodem,  non  devoratorem.^ 
Ademar,  viscount  of  Limoges,  laments,  torn.  ii.  p.  179,  that  "  he  himself  had  formerly 
made  traffic  of  the  cure  of  souls  by  selling  benefices  to  simoniacal  abbots."  The  bare- 
(heed  impudence  of  the  sacerdotal  orders,  in  buying  and  selling  benefices,  exceeded  all 
measure,  and  almost  all  credibility.  And  they  carried  matters  so  far  as  to  justify  that 
abominable  traffic,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  tiie  ApoUigttkmii  of  Abbo, 
which  is  added  by  Plthou  to  the  Codex  Can.  Eedesta  Rtmtmm ;  this  passage,  which  de- 
serves to  be  quoted,  is  as  follows ;  "  Nihil  pene  ad  ecdesiam  pertinere  videtur,  quod  ad 
pietium  non  largiatur,  scilicet  episcopatus,  presbyteratus,  diaeonatus,  et  aliqui  minoras 
gradus,  archidia  cooatus  quoque,  deeania,  prspositura,  thesauri  custodia,  haptisterium ; 
ei  hcgusmodi  negociatores  subdola  responsione  solent  astruere,  non  se  emere  benedlc- 
tionem,  qua'percipitur,  gratia  spiritos  sancti,  sed  res  ecclesiarum  vel  possessioaes  epts- 
copi."    An  acute  distinction  truly !  ,      . 
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cil  for  the  trial  and  punifiAiineiit  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  had 
been  hitherto  guilty  of  simoniacal  practices. 

xKii.  These  decrees,  which  were  in  part  equitable  and 
jiist,  and  which  were,  in  every  respect,  conform-  Tb«MTmmtK 
able  with  the  notions  of  religion  that  prevailed  in  SSSK^ri^ 
this  age,  were  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  JJSSiiTS*. 
highly  salutary,  since  they  rendered  a  free  elec*  *"""*'        * 
tion,  and  not  a  mercenary  purchase,  the  way  to  ecclesias- 
tical promotion,  and  obfiged  the  priests  to  abstain  from 
marriage,  which  was  absurdly  considered  as  inconsistent 
with  the  sanctity  of  their  office.    Yet  both  these  decrees 
were  attended  with  the  most  deplorable  tumults  and  dis* 
sensions,  and  were  fruitful,  in  then*  consequences,  of  innu- 
merable calamities.    No  sooner  was  the  law  concerning 
the  celibacy  of  the  clersy  published,  than  the  priests,  in  the 
several  provinces  of  Europe,  who  lived  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage  with  lawful  wives,  or  of  lasciviousness  with  hired 
concubines,''  complained  loudly  of  the  severity  of  this 
council,  and  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  European  provinces.    Many  of  these 
ecclesiastics,  especially  the  Milanese  priests,  chose  rather 
to  abandon  their  spiritual  dignities,  than  their  sensual  plea- 
sures, and  to  quit  tneir  benefices  that  they  might  cleave  to 
their  wives.    They  went  still  &rther ;  for  they  separated 
themselves  entirely  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  branded 
with  the  infamous  name  of  paterini/  i.  e.  Manichaeans, 

q  All  the  historians  who  gWe  any  account  of  this  century,  mention  the  tumults  ei- 
cited  by  such  priests  as  were  resolved  to  continue  with  Ueir  wives  or  concubines. 
For  an  account  of  the  seditions  which  arose  in  Germany  upon  this  occasion,  see  Sigo- 
Bius  De  regno  lUdia,  lib.  ix.  p.  557,  torn.  ii.  as  abo  Tengnagel's  CttUeeiio  VeUr,  JtfbmH 
Msnf.  p.  46,  47,  54.  Those  that  the  priests  excited  in  England  are  mentioned  by  M. 
Paris,  in  his  Hisiw.  Jlfof or,  lib.  i.  p.  7.  The  tumults  occasioned  by  the  same  reason  in  the ' 
Belgic  and  Gallic  provinces,  are  described  in  the  Eputola  Ctericorun  Cmneracenrium  ^ 
Rimtnaes  pro  uxoributsui$,  publuhed  in  Mabillon^s  Amci,  BenedUHn.  tom.  v>.  p«  .634,  and 
in  the  Efittola  ^oviomenrium  CUrieonan  ad  CameraetnaeMf  published  in  MabiHon*s  Jtft^ 
stum  Rtmeumj  tom.  i.  p.  138.  Great  was  the  flame  which  the  laws  of  Gregory  excited  in 
Italy;  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Milan,  of  which  we '  have  an  ample  relation 
given  by  Arnulph  and  Landulph,  two  Milanese  butoriaos,  whose  works  are  publuhed 
with  annotations,  by  Muratori,  in  his  ScHpforet  rerwn  RaUemum^  tom*".  iv.  p.  36.  Both 
these  historians  maintain,  against  Gregory  and  his  successors,  the  cause  of  the  ii^ured 
priests,  and  the  lawfulness  of  their  marriages. 

r  Paferimu  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  Paulicians  or  Manichssans,  who  came 
during  this  century  firom  Bulgaria  into  Italy,  and  were  also  known  by  the  tMe  of  eaUuri 
or  jwre,  were  distinguished  among  the  Italians.  But  in  process  of  thne  the  term  |h»> 
Urimu  became  a  common  name  for  all  kinds  of*heretics,  as  we  might  show  by  many  ex- 
atopies  taken  from  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  There  are  va- 
rious opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  this  word,  the  most  probable  of  which  is  that 
which  supposes  it  derived  firom  a  certain  place  called  Pataria,  in  which  the  hereties 
held  their  assemblies ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  part  of  the  city  of  Milan  is,  to  this 
very  day,  called  Pataria,  or  Contrada  de  Patarri.  See  Annolai,  ad  Jtmulphum  Medioh' 
nensis  in  Muratori's  Scriptiyres return  RaHear.  torn,  iv,  p.  39,  see  also  Sarins  ad  Sigonhm 
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&6  pontiff  and  his  adherents,  who  condemned  so  unjustly 
the  conduct  of  such  priests  as  entered  mto  the  bonds  of  a 
hwful  and  virtuous  wedlock.  The  proceedings  of  Gregory 
appeared  to  the  wiser  part,  even  of  those  who  approved 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  unjust  and  criminal  in  two 
^  respects ;  first,  in  that  his  severity  fell  indiscriminately  and 
wiui  equal  fury  upon  the  virtuous  husband  and  the  ucen* 
tlous  rake ;  that  he  dissolved,  with  a  merciless  hand,  the 
chastest  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  thus  involved  husbands  and 
wives,  with  their  tender  offspring,  in  disgrace,  perplezityy 
anguish,  and  want/  The  second  thing  crimmal  in  the 
measures  taken  by  this  pontiff  was,  that  instead  of  chas-  • 
tising  the  married  priests  with  wisdom  and  moderatiooi 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  whose 
nature  is  wholly  spiritual,  he  ^ave  them  over  to  the  civil  ma- 
^trate,  to  be  punished  as  disobedient  and  unworthy  sub- 
jects, with  the  loss  of  their  subs^ce,  and  with  the  most 
shocking  marks  of  undeserved  infamy  and  disgrace/ 

tU  R$gno  Uaiia^  lib.  iz.  p.  636,  torn,  ii,  opp.  aigonU.  An  opiiuoii,  of  which,  if  I  am  oot 
miitaken,  Sigonhu  waa  the  autbori  preYailed,  that  the  name  in  queetion  waa  gi^en  to 
tiie  Milanese  prietti,  who  leparated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  retahuM  their 
wivoi  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  pontiib.  Bat  this  opinion  is  without  fbondft- 
4tdfh ;  and  it  appears  evidently  from  the  testimony  of  Amulph  and  other  historinaa. 
that  it  wtu  not  the  married  priests,  but  the  (hction  of  the  pontifls,  who  eondenuied 
their  coigagal  bonds,  that  were  branded  with  the 'opprobrious  nam<(  otpaUrinL  See 
Amulph,  lib.  iii.  e.  z.  Anton.  Pagi  Crit.  In  JSnn.  Bar,  t.  iii.  od  A.  1057,  f  iii.  Lud.  Ant. 
Muratori  JinHq.  ItaL  mtdU  ooi,  torn.  v.  p.  8ft,  who  have  demonstrated  this  in  the  most 
ample,  learned,  and  satisfactory  manner.  Nor  need  we  indeed  look  any  where  else  for 
the  orinn  of  this*  word'  It  b  abundantly  known  that  the  Manichaeans,  and  their  bre* 
thren  ue  Paulicians,  were  extremely  averse  to  marriage,  whicli  they  looked  upon  as  an 
institution  invented  by  the  eoU  prinetph  ;  thejr,  of  consequence,  who  considered  the  mar- 
riages of  the  clergy  as  lawful,  employed  the  ignominious  name  of  jNrfermi,  to  show  that 
the  pontiffs,  who  prohibited  these  marr&iges,  were  followers  of  the  odious  doctrine  of 
the  Manicheans. 

a  We  must  always  remember  that  die  priests,  to  whom  their  wives  or  mistresses  wen 
Much  dearer  than  the  laws  of  the  pontiffs,  were  not  all  of  the  same  character ;  nor 
were  such  of  them  as  might  be  justly  esteemed  criminal,  all  criminal  in  the  same  do* 
gree.  The  better  sort  of  these  ecclesiastics,  among  which  we  may  count  the  Be%ie 
and  Milanese  clergy,  desired  nothing  more  than  to  live  after  the  manner  of  the  Grecis, 
maintaining  that  it  was  iawAil  for  a  priest,  beCore  his  consecration,  to  marry  one  viigin. 


though  a  plurality  of  wives  was  justly  prohibited ;  and  they  grounded  this  their  opinioft 
upon  the  authori^  of  St.  Ambrose.  See  Jo.  Petri  Puricellt  DiisurtatU  virum  9,  JMromm 
eUro  tuo  MedHtHanu  permiserii^  iif  oirgini  temel  nubere  pouent^  republished  by  Muratori,  la 


i  the  authori^  of  St.  Ambrose.  See  Jo.  Petri  Puricellt  Owssrfods  ulrwn  8, 
tuo  MedMam,  permiterii^  ill  oirgini  temel  nubere  pouent^  republished  by  M 
his  8cripioret  Italic,  tom.  iv.  p.  1S3.  Gregory  and  his  successors  ought  to  have  dealt  i 
gently  with  this  kind  of  ecclesiastics,  as  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  pontiffii  acknow* 
ledge,  than  with  those  priesti,  who  were  either  tbe  patrons  of  concubinage,  or  who  pro- 
tended to  justify  their  espousing  a  plurality  of  wives.  It  was  also  uf^just  to  treat,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  monks,  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  profession  and  vows,  were  necee* 
aarily  ezchided  from  the  nuptial  state  ;  and  the  priests  who  could  not  bear  the  though 
of  boing  torn  from  the  chaste  partners  ot  their  bed,  whom  they  had  espoused  with  vir- 
tuous sentimenlB  and  upright  intentions,  nor  from  the  tender  ofispring  which  were  the 
fruit  of  virtuous  love. 

t  Theodoricus,  Verdun.  EpUkla  €d  Gregmum  VII.  in  JUtartene  Theemiro  AnecdoU» 
fwiif  tom.  i.  p.  218.  *'  Faciem  meam  in  eo  vel  mazime  confusione  perfundunt,  quod 
legem  de  Clericorum  incontinentia  per  IMcfman  Imaniea  cohibenda  unquam  syscepe- 
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xiy.  This  vehement  contest  excited  great  tumults  and 
divisicms,  whidi  however  were  graduauy  calmed   xbe  dbpate 
through  length  of  time,  and  also  by  the  perseve-  ff^SriSlS 
ranee  of  the  obstinate  pontiff;  nor  did  any  of  the  JgtST**'' 
Sturopean  kings  and  princes  concern  themselves  so  SJlly!*"" 
much  about  the  mamages  of  the  clergy  as  to  main- 
tain their  cause,  and  thereby  to  prolong  the  controversy. 
But  the  troubles  that  arose  irom  the  law  that  regarded  the 
extirpation  of  simony,  were  not  so  easily  appeased ;  the  tu- 
mults it  occasioned  grew  greater  from  day  to  day ;  the 
methods  of  reconciliation  more  difficult ;  and  it  involved 
both  state  and  church  during  several  years  in  the  deepest 
calamities  and  in  the  most  complicated  scenes  of  confusion 
and  distress/    Henry  IV.  received  indeed  graciously  the 
legates  of  Gregory,  and  applauded  his  zeal  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  simony ;  out  neither  this  prince,  nor  the  German 
bishops,  would  permit  these  legates  to  asisemble  a  council 
in  Germany,  or  to  proceed  judicially  against  those,  who 
in  time  past  had  been  chargeable  with  simoniacal  practices. 
The  pontiff^  exasperated  at  this  restraint  in  the  execution 
of  his  designs,  called  another  council  to  meet  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1075,  in  which  he  pursued  his  adventurous  pro- 
vim.    Nee  potetis  eos  qui  ita  sentiunt. .  •  .ecclesiasticorum  graduum  incontineiitiun  ta>- 
libiia  defennonibos  fovere  velle.     Honestam  coaTenationem  in  desiderio  faabent,  nee 
aliter,  quam  oportet,  eedesuuHeiB  vUumU  eenmrmn  intentari  gaudent." 

u  We  have  extant  a  great  number  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  who  have  re- 
lated  the  circumstances  of  this  dispute  concerning  investitures,  which  was  begun  by 
Gregory  VH.  was  carried  on  bT  him  and  hia  successors  on  tiie  one  side,  and  the 
emperors,  Henry  IV.  and  V.  on  tne  other,  and  became  a  source  of  innumerable  calami- 
ties to  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  But  few  or  none  of  these  writers  have  treated  this 
weighty  subject  with  an  entire  impartiality.  They  all  plead  either  tiie  cause  of  the 
pontiffs  or  that  of  the  emperors,  and  decide  the  controversy,  not  by  the  laws  then  in 
beiog,  which  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  principally  consulted,  nor  by  the  opinions  that 
generally  preraiied  at  the  time  of  this  contest,  but  by  laws  of  their  own  invention^  and 
by  the  opmions  of  modem  times.  The  famous  Grctser,  in  his  •^tpologia  pro  Gregorio 
VU.  which  is  published  in  the  sixth  vulume  of  his  works,  and  also  separately,  has  col- 
lected the  principal  of  the  ancient  writers  who  maintained  the  cause  of  the  pontiff;  in 
opposition  to  whom,  they  who  defended  the  cause  of  Henry  IV.  are  collected  by  Mel- 
ehior  Goldastus,  in  his  RepUcatio  amlra  Gretserwn  et  Apdopa  pro  Henrico  IV.  Hanor. 
1611,  4to.  Among  the  modem  writers  who  have  treated  this  subject,  we  may  count 
the.  Centuriotores  MagdehurgenseSf  Baronius,  the  German  and  Italian  hstorians,  and 
those  who  have  wrote  the  life  of  the  famous  Mathilda.  But  beside  these,  it  will  be 
highly  proper  to  consult  Jo.  Schilterus,  De  Ubertate  Eccksiet  Qermanica,  lib.  iv.  p.  481. 
Christ.  Thomasius,  Historia  contentionis  inter  Imperiiim  et  Sacerdotittm.  Hen.  Meibu- 
mius,  Uh,  de  jure  Inoeslitiarce  Episcopalis,  torn.  iii.  Scriptorum  rer.  Germankar,  Just. 
Chr.  Dithmarus  Historia  Befit  titter  Imperium  et  Sacerdottum,  published  at  Frankfort, 
in  1741,  in  8to.  and  above  all,  the  famous  cardinal  Noris,  who  far  surpasses  in  point  of 
erudition  those  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  whose  Isloria  deUe  InvestUvre,  delta 
digmta  EeeUaiastiche,  which  was  published  at  Mantua,  after  his  death,  in  the  year  1741, 
is  a  most  learned  work,  though  it  be  imperfect  and  probably  maimed,  and  also  extremely 
partial  in  favour  of  the  pontiffs ;  which  is  not  surprising  from  the  pen  of  a  cardinal. 
See  also  Jo.  Jac.  Mascovii  Commentarii  de  rebus  imperii  Gernumici  sub  Henrico  IV.  et  V. 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  4to.  io  the  year  1749. 
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ject  with  greater  impetuosity  and  vehemence  than  ever ; 
for  he  not  only  excluded  from  the  commmiion  of  the 
church,  several  German  and  Italian  bishops,  and  certain 
favourites  of  Henry,  whose  counsels  that  prince  was  said 
to  make  use  of  in  the  traffic  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  but 
also  pronounced,  in  a  formal  edict,  ^^  Anathema  against  who<* 
ever  received  the  investiture  of  a  bishopric  or  abbacy  from 
the  hands  of  a  lavman»  as  also  against  those  by  whom  the 
investiture  should  be  performed.'**^  This  decree  was  every 
way  proper  to  surprise  the  emperors,  kin^»  and  prmces  of 
Europe,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  prevailhig  custom,  had 
the  right  of  conferring  the  more  important  ecclesiastical 
dij^ties,  and  the  government  of  monasteries  and  convents 
or  which  they  disposed,  in  a  solenm  manner,  by  the  well*- 
known  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  the  sttiff^,  or  crosier^  which 
they^  presented  to  the  camudate  on  whom  their  choice  fell. 
This  solemn  investiture  was  the  main  support  of  that  powm^ 
of  creating  bishops  and  abbots,  which  the  European  pmces 
claimed  as  their  undoubted  right,  and  the  occasion  of  that 
corruj>t  commerce  called  simony,  in  consequence  of  which, 
ecclesiastical  promotion  was  suddenly  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder;  and  hence  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  Gregory  to  an- 
nul these  investitures,  that  he  might  extirpate  simony  on 
the  one  hand,  and  diminish  the  power  of  princes  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  on  the  otlier. 

A  SHORT  DIGRESSION  CONCERNING  INVESTITURES.'^ 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  cast  some  illustrations  upon 
the  custom  now  mentioned,  of  investing  bishops  and  ab« 
bots  in  their  respective  dignities  by  the  ceremony  of  the 
ring  and  crosier,  since  this  custom  lias  been  ill  unaerstood 
by  some,  and  but  imperfectly  explained  by  others.  Even 
the  learned  cardinal  Noris  appears  highly  defective  here  ; 
for  though  in  his  History  of  Investitures,*^  there  are  many 

S^rtinent  reflections  upon  the  reasons  which  engaged 
regory  to  proliibit  investitures  altogether,  yet  that  learned 
prelate  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  complete  notion  of 
this  imnortant  matter,  since  he  omits  in  his  history  certain 
points  that  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  it  thoroughly. 

V  Ant.  Psgi  Critiea  in  BaroMum^  torn.  iii.  ad  A.  1073.  Hon.  Noris,  liuL  hnts^Hwra^ 
twn,  p.  39.      Christ.  Lupus^  Sekolia  et  JHssertiUion.  ad  CoiuUia^  torn.  vi.  opp.  p.  30'   14. 

8CF*  X  Here  the  translator  has  transposed  the  note  r  of  the  original  into  tcxt^  under 
the  form  of  a  dt^ertation. 

y  Chap.  ill.  p.  iyx 
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The  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots  commenced,  un- 
doubtedly, at  that  period  of  time  when  the  European  em- 
perors, nogs,  and  princes  made  grants  to  the  clergy  of 
oertain  territories,  lands,  forests,  castles,  &c.  According 
to  the  Jaws  of  those  times,  laws  which  still  remain  in  force, 
none  were  considered  as  lawful  possessors  of  the  lands  or 
tenements  which  they  derived  from  the  emperors  or  other 
miBoes,  before  they  repaired  to  court,  took  the  oath  of  sd- 
tegiance  to  their  respective  sovereigns  as  the  supreme 
proprietors,  and  received  from  their  hands  a  solemn  mark 
Dy  which  the  property  of  their  respective  grants  was  trans- 
ferred to  them.  Su<^h  was  the  manner  m  which  the  no- 
bility, and  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  mili- 
tary exploits,  were  confirmed  in  the  possessions  which 
they  owed  to  the  liberality  of  their  sovereigns.  But  the 
custom  of  investing  the  bishops  and  abbots  with  the  ring 
and  the  crosier,  wfiieh  are  the  ensigns  of  the  sacred  func« 
tiott,  is  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  and  was  then  first  in- 
troduced, when  the  European  emperors  and  princes,  an- 
nulling the  elections  that  were  made  in  the  church  accord- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  that  had  been  from  the  earli- 
est times  established  for  that  purpose,  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  conferring  on  .whom  they  pleased  the 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  that  became  vacant  in  their  domi- 
nions, nay,  even  of  selling  them  to  the  highest  bidden 
This  power  then,  being  once  usurped  by  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Europe,  they  at  first  connrmed  the  bishops  and 
abbots  in  their  dignities  and  possessions,  with  the  same 
forms  and  ceremonies  that  were  used  in  investing  the 
counts,  knights,  and  others,  in  their  feudal  tenures,  even 
by  written  contracts,  and  the  ceremony  of  presenting  them 
with  a  wand  or  bough.^  And  this  custom  of  investms  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  with  the  same  ceremonies  would  nave 
undoubtedly  conthiued,  had  not  the  clergy  to  whom  the 
right  of  electing  bishops  and  abbots  originally  belonged, 
eluded  artfully  the  usurpation  of  the  emperors  and  other 

9  ThU  appears  from  a  passage  ifi  rardinal  Humberrs  third  book,  Mversui  SttnoiiMh 
fos,  Tvhicli  waa  composed  before  Grcgorjr  had  set  on  foot  the  dispute  coneerniiig  i»* 
vestiiures,  and  which  is  nublished  in  Martcne*s  Theaaun  Jtiecd,  torn.  ▼.  p.  787.  The 
pasMge  is  as  follows ;  **  I^testas  secularis  primo  ambitiosis  ecclesia^ticanim  digiuta- 
tum  vei  possessionum  cupidis  favebat  prece,  dein  minis,  deinceps  Teibia  cwieasaiTis ; 
in^ibus  omqibus  cemens  sibi  contradictorem  neminem,  nee  qui  moverat  pennaia,  Te| 
«periret  os  etgannirQt,  ad  m^iora  profeditur,  et  jam  svb  aomiaa  inveatitt|r«  dare  jpriipa 
tabellaa  v«l  cpialescumqiie  porrifBre  virgulaa,  dein  Baculos.  Quod  roaiigmip  nefas  sic 
inolevit,  ut  id  soloia  canonical  credatur,  nee  qa»  $tt  ecdefliutica  regula  aoiatur  Vft 
•ttcjidator."  •  .    . 
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piinces  by  the  following  stratagem.  When  a  bishop  or 
abbot  died,  thev  whp  looked  upon  themselves  as  aumor- 
ized  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  elected  immediately  some  one 
of  their  order  in  the  place  of  the  deceased,  and  were  care- 
ful to  have  him  consecrated  without  delay.  The  conse- 
cration being  thus  performed,  the  prince  who  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  profit  of  selling  the  vacant  benefiee» 
or  the  pleasure  of  conferring  it  upon  some  of  his  favour- 
ites, was  obliged  to  desist  from  hispurpose^  and  to  consent 
to  the  election,  which  the  ceremony  of  consecration  ren- 
dered irrevocable.  Many  examples  of  the  success  of 
this  stratagem,  which  was  practised  both  in  chapters 
and  monasteries,  and  which  disappointed  the  liberality 
or  avarice  of  several  princes,  might  here  be  alleged  ; 
they  abound  in  the  records  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  to  which 
we  refer  the  curious  reader.  No  sooner  did  Uie  empe- 
rors and  princes  perceive  this  artful  management,  than 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  properest  means  of  ren- 
dering it  ineffectual,  and  of  preserving  the  valuable  pri- 
vUege  they  had  usurped.  For  this  purpose  they  ordered, 
that  as  soon  as  a  bishop  expired,  his  ring  and  crosier 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  prince,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
liis  diocess  was  subject.  For  it  was  by  the  solemn  deli- 
very of  the  ring  and  crosier  of  the  deceased  to  the  new 
bishop  that  his  election  was  irrevocably  confirmed,  and 
this  ceremony  was  an  essential  part  of  his  consecratioil ; 
so  that  when  these  two  badges  of  the  episcopal  digm^  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  the  clergy  could  not  conse- 
crate the  person  whom  their  suffrages  had  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy .^  Thus  their  strata^eDi^was  defeated,  as  every 
election  that  was  not  confirmea  by  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration might  be  lawfully  annulled  and  rejected ;  nor 
was  the  bishop  qualified  to  exercise  any  of  the  episcopal 
functions  before  the  performance  of  that  important  cere- 
mony. As  soon  therefore  as  a  bishop  drew  his  last  breath, 
the  magistrate  of  the  city  in  which  ne  had  resided,  or  the 
governor  of  the  province,  seized  upon  his  ring  and 
(^rosier,  and  sent  them  to  court."    The  emperor  or  prince 

a  We  866  this  fact  confirmed  in  the  following  passage  in  Ebbo's  Lyk  of  OfAo,  WiJkp 
€j  Barabefg,  Kb.  i.  ^  8^  9,  m  Acta  Sanetor,  mauU  JuUi,  torn.  i.  p.  426.  "  Nee  multo 
post  annnlus  ctun  yvfpt,  pastoral!  Bremensis  episcopi  ad  aulam  regiam  translata  est* 
Eosiqaiden  tempore  ecclesia  liberam  electionem  non  habebant...8ed  com  quiUbct 
imtistes  Yiam  uniTersse  camis  ingressus  fuisset,  mo^  capitanei  civitatis  illios  annulum  et 
rligam  pastoralem  ad  Palatiom  transmittebant,  sicque  regia  auctoriftatey  communicttto 
cum  ftulids  oonailio,  orbatse  plebi  idoneum  constituebat  presulem. .  .Post  paiicoa  rero 
4h9nu;uxfl|imillQlua  etTirga  pavtonitts  ^ambenbeigensis  episcopi  Domino  imperatori^ 
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tsonfeired  the  vacant  see  upon  the  person  whom  he  had 
chosen  by  delivering  to  him  these  two  badges  of  the  epis- 
copal office,  after  which  the  new  bishop^  t£us  invested  by 
his  sovereign,  repaired  to  his  metropolitan,  to  whom  it 
belonged  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  and 
delivered  to  him  the  ring  and  crosier  which  he  had  received 
from  his  prince,  that  he  might  receive  it  again  from  his 
bands,  and  be  thus  doubly  confirmed  in  his  sacred  function. 
It  appears  therefore  from  this  account,  that  each  new  bishop 
and  abbot  received  tiyice  the  ring  and  the  crosier ;  once 
from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  once  from  those  of 
the  metropolitan  bishop,  by  whomthe^  were  consecrated.** 
It  is  highly  uncertain  by  what  prince  this  custom  of 
creating  me  bishops  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  ring  and 
crosier  was  first  introduced.  If  we  may  believe  Adam  of 
Bremen,^  this  privilege  wasiexercised  bv  Lewis  the  Meek, 
who,  in  the  ninth  century,  granted  to  the  new  bishops  the 
use  and  possessions  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  ana  con- 
firmed this  grant  by  the  ceremony  now  under  consideration. 
But  the  accuracy  of  this  historian  is  liable  to  suspicion ; 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  attributed  to  the  trans- 
actions of  ancient  times,  the  same  form  that  accompanied 
similar  transactions  in  the  eleventh  century  in  which  he 
lived.  For  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  ninth  century  iJie 
greatest  part  of  the  European  princes  made  no  opposition 
to  the  rignt  of  electing  the  bishops,  which  was  both  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  of  con- 
sequence, there  was  then  no  occasion  for  the  investiture 
mentioned  by  Adam  of  Bremen.*  We  therefore  choose 
to  adopt  the  supposition  of  cardinal  Humbert,"  who  places 

frftnsmiflsa  est  Quo  audito,  multi  nobiles ;  ad  aulum  regiam  conflaebant,  qui  alteram 
harum  prece  vet  pretio  sibi  comparare  tentabant."  ^ 

b  This  appears  from  a  variety  of  ancieot  records.  See  particularly  Humbert,  lib. 
ill.  emUru  8i$neniaeo8j  cap.  vi.  in  Martene's  ThoMour.  jSnoedoi,  torn.  v.  p.  779,  in  which 
we  find  the  following  passage.  "  Sic  encoeniatus,**  i.  e.  the  bishops  invested  by  the 
emperor,  '^violcntus  invadit  clenim,  plebem  et  ordinem  prius  dominaturus  quam  ab 
eis  cognoacatur,  quteratur,  petatur.  Sic  metropolitanum  aggreditur,  non  ab  eo  judi- 
taindus,  sed  ipsium  judicaturus.  Quid  enim  sibi  jam  pertiact  aut  prodest  baculum  et 
annulum,  quos  portat  rtddert  7  Numquid  quia  laica  persona  dati  sunt  ?  Cur  redditur 
quod  babetur,  nisi  ut  aut  denuo  res  ecclesiastica  sub  hac  specie  jussionis  vel  donationis 
Tendatur,  aut  certe  ut  presumptio  laicae  ordinationis  pallietur  colore  et  Telamento  quodam 
disciplins  ctericalis  V* 

c  In  his  HtsUnria  EccUsiaaUea,  lib.  i.  cap.  xizii.  p.  10,  xxxiz.  p.  12,  published  in  the 
8crijdorc8  Septenkiotudes  of  Lindenbrogius. 

d  Add  to  this  the  refutation  o(  Adam  of  Bremen,  by  Daniel  Papebroch,  in  the  ^eta 
Sanelorum,  torn.  i.  Fthr.  p.  557. 

e  Humbert,  lib*  iii.  wntra  Stmomocot,  cap.  Wi.  p.  780,  et  cap.  xi.  p.  787* 
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the  commencement  of  the  custom  now  under  consideratkm 
in  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Great ;  for  though  this  opinion  has 
not  the  approbation  of  Lewis  Thomassin  and  Natalis  Alex* 
ander,  yet  these  learned  men,  in  their  deep  researches  into 
the  origin  of  investitures,  have  advanced  nothing  suffident 
to  prove  it  erroneous.  We  learn  also  from  Humbert,"^  that 
the  emperor,  Henry  III.  the  son  of  Conrad  II.  was  desirous 
of  abrogating  these  investitures,  thoi^  a  variety  ofcireum* 
stances  concurred  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  desigii'; 
but  he  represents  Henry  I.  king  of  France  in  a  different 
point  of  li^ht,  as  a  turbulent  prince,  who  turned  all  thloffs 
mto  confusion,  t^d  indulged  himself  beyond  all  measure  in 
simoniacal  prtiCtices,  anq  loads  him,  of  consequ^ice,  with 
the  bitterest  invectives. 

In  this  method  of  creating  bishops  and  abbots,  by  dk-* 
senting  to  them  the  ring  and  crosier,  there  were  two  timigs 
that  gave  particular  offence  to  the  Roman  pontic.  The 
first  was,  mat  by  this  the  ancient  right  of  election  was  totalh" 
changed,  and  th6  power  of  choosing  the  rulers  of  the  church 
was  usurped  by  the  t  mperors  and  other  sovereign  princes^ 
and  was  confined  to  them  alone.  This  indeed  was  the 
most  plausible  reason  of  complaint,  when  we  consider  die 
religious  notions  of  these  times,  wtdch  were  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  in  this  matter. 
Another  circumstance  that  grievously  distressed  tibe  pre* 
tended  vicars  of  St.  Peter  was,  to  see  the  ring  and  crosier, 
the  venerable  badges  of  spiritual  authority  and  ghostly  dis- 
tinction, delivered  to  the  bishop  elect  by  the  pro&ne 
hands  of  unsanctified  laymen;  an  abuse  this,  whic^  they 
looked  upon  as  little  better  thaij  sacrilege.  Humbert, 
who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  wrote  his  book 
against  simony  before  the  contest  between  the  emperor 
and  Gregory  had  commenced,  complains^  heavily  of 
this  supposed  profanation,  and  shudders  to  think  that 
that  staff  wldch  denotes  the  ghostly  shepherd,  and  that  ring 

f  See  Ludov.  Thomaasini  Dinajtlina  Eecles,  cirea  Btntf.  torn.  ii.  lib.  li.  p.  43^  and 
Natal  Alexander,  Select,  tliilor,  Ecd,  CapU.  Site,  zL  zii.  Dis9,  iv.  p.  725. 

g  L.  c  cap.  vii.  p.  780. 

b  See  Humbert,  lib.  iii.  anUra  Simoniac.  cap.  vi.  p.  779,  795.  His  words  are ;  "  Quid 
ad  Jaicas  pertinet  personas  sacraineiita  ecclesiaatica  et  pontlficalem  scu  pa«toraIem  gra- 
tiam  dlstribur.re,  caoiyros  scilicet  baculos  et  annulos,  quibus  prscipue  pcrficitur,  militat 
et  iiuiititur  tota  epiacopalin  consecratio  ?  Equidcmin  camyris  baculls ;  designatur,  q«c 
CIS  committitur  cura  pastoralis.  Porro  annulus  ^ignaculum  secretonim  coeledtium  indicat, 
prsmoDcns  proedlcatores,  ut  secretam  Dei  sapientiam  cum  apostolo  diwigoeat  Qui- 
cunqne  ergo  bis  duobus  aliquem  initiant,  procul  dubio  omnem  postoralem  nuctoritatem 
boo  prxsutocjido  sibi  vendicant." 
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which  seals  the  mysteries  of  heaven,^  deposited  in  the  bo- 
soms  of  the  episcopal  order,  should  be  polluted  by  the  un- 
haUowed  touch  m  a  civil  magistrate ;  and  that  emperors 
and  princes,  by  presenting  them  to  their  favourites,  should 
thereby  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  church,  and  exercise 
the  pastoral  authority  and  power.  This  complaint  was 
entirely  consilient,  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  made  ;  for  as  the 
rmg  and  the  crosier  were  generally  esteemed  the  marks 
and  badges  of  pastoral  power,  and  spiritual  authority,  so 
he  who  conferred  these  sacred  badges  was  supposed  to 
confer  and  communicate  with  them  the  ghostly  authority 
of  which  they  were  the  emblems. 

All  these  things  being  duly  considered,  we  shall  imme- 
diately perceive  what  it  was  that  rendered  Gregory  VII. 
so  averse  to  the  pretensions  of  the  emperors,  and  so  zeal- 
ous in  defHivii:^  them  of  the  privilege  they  had  assumed 
of  investuig  the  bishops  with  the  ceremony  of  the  ring 
and  crosier.  In  the  first  council  which  he  assembled  at 
Rome,  he  made  no  attempt  indeed  against  invesHiures^ 
mr  did  he  aim  at  any  thing  farther  than  the  abolition  of 
smmijf^  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic 
orders  to  their  anciefit  right  of  electing  their  respective 
bisbops  and  abbots.  But  when  he  aroerward  came  to 
know  that  the  affair  of  investitures  w^s  inseparably  con^ 
nected  with  the  pretensions  of  the  emperors,  and  indeed 
supposed  them  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  higher  eccle* 
sdastical  dignities  and  benefices,  he  was  then  persuaded 
that  simony  could  not  be  extirpated  as  long  as  investitures 
were  in  being  ;  and  therefore,  to  pluck  up  the  evil  by  the 
root,  he  opposed  the  custom  of  investitures  with  the  utmost 
v^eliemence.  All  this  shows  the  true  rise  of  the  war  that 
was  carried  on  between  the  pontiff  and  the  emperor  with 
such  bitterness  and  fury. 

And  to  underhand  sull  more  clearty  the  merits  of  this 
cause,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  it  was  not  investi- 
tures, considered  in  themselves,  that  Gregory  opposed  with 
such  keenness  and  obstinacy,  but  that  particular  kind  of 
investitures  which  were  in  use  at  this  time*  He  did  not 
pretend  to  hinder  the  bishops  from  swearing  allegiance  to 
kings  and  emperors,  nor  even  to  become  their  vassals  ;  and 

i  Humbert  mistook  the  spiritual  significatioa  of  this  holy  ringy  which  was  the  emblem 
fif  a  nuptial  between  the  bishop  and  his  see. 
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SO  far  was  he  from  prohibiting  that  kind  of  investiture  that 
was  performed  by  a  verbal  declaration,  or  a  written  deed, 
that  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  to  invest  in  this  manner,  and  probablv  consented 
to  the  use  of  sceptre  in  this  ceremony,  as  did  also  after  him 
Callixtus  II.  But  he  could  not  bear  the  ceremony  of  in- 
vestiture that  was  performed  with  the  ensi^s  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  much  less  could  he  endure  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony  before  the  solemn  rite  of  consecration ; 
but  what  rendered  investitures  most  odious  to  this  pontiff 
was  their  destroying  entirely  the  free  elections  of  bishops 
and  abbots.  It  is  now  time  to  resume  the  thread  of  our 
history. 

XV.  The  severe  law  that  had  been  enacted  a^nst 
Huiorvofth*  investitures,  by  the  influence  and  authonty  of 
kiidied  IJSTi  Gregory,  made  very  little  impression  upon  Henry. 
ini>utiiuru.  jjg  acknowledged  indeed,  that  in  exposing  eccle- 
siastical benefices  to  sale,  he  had  done  amiss,  and  he  pro- 
mised amendment  in  that  respect ;  but  he  remained  innex- 
ible  against  all  attempts  that  were  made  to  persuade  him 
to  resign  his  power  of  creating  bishops  and  aobots,  and  the 
r^ht  of  investiture,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
this  important  privilege.  Had  this  emperor  been  seconded 
by  the  German  princes,  he  might  have  maintained  this  re- 
fusal with  dignity  aiid  success  ;  but  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case  ;  a  considerable  number  of  these  princes,  and 
among  others  the  states  of  Saxony,  were  the  secret,  or  de- 
clarei)  enemies  of  Henry  ;  and  this  furnished  Gregory  with 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  extemiing  his  authority  and 
executing  his  ambitious  projects.  This  opportunity  was 
by  no  means  neglected  ;  the  imperious  pontiff  took  occa- 
sion, from  the  discords  that  divided  the  empire,  to  insult 
and  depress  its  chief ;  he  sent,  by  his  legates,  an  insolent 
message  to  the  emperor  at  Goslar,  ordering  him  to  repair 
immediately  to  Rome,  and  clear  himself,  before  the  councfl 
that  was  to  be  assembled  there,  of  the  various  crimes  that 
were  laid  to  his  charge.  The  emperor,  whose  high  spirit 
could  not  brook  such  arrogant  treatment,  was  Med  with 
the  warmest  indignation  at  the  view  of  that  insolent  man- 
date, and  in  the  vehemence  of  his  just  resentment,  assem- 
bled without  delay  a  council  of  the  German  bishops  at 
Worms,  where  Gregory  was  charged  with  several  flagitious 
practices,  deposed  from  the  pontificate,  of  which  he  was 
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declared  unworthy,  and  an  order  issued  out  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  pontiff.  Gregory  opposed  violence  to  vio- 
lence ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  received,  by  the  letters  and  am- 
bassadors of  Henry,  an  account  of  the  sentence  that  had 
been  pronounced  against  him,  than,  in  a  raging  fit  of  vin- 
dictive frenzy,  he  thundered,  his  anathemas  at  the  head  of 
that  prince>  excluded  him  both  from  the  communion  of 
the  ciiurch,  and  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  im« 

Eiously  dissolved  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  his  subjects 
ad  taken  to  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign. .  Thus  war 
was  declared  on  both  sides ;  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal powers  were  divided  into  two  great  factions,  of  which 
one  maintained  the  rights  of  the  emperor,  while  the  other 
seconded  the  ambitious  views  of  the  pontiff.  No  terms 
are  sufficient  to  express  the  complicated  scenes  of  misery 
that  arose  from  this  deplorable  schism. 

XVI.  At  the  entrance  upon  this  war,  the  Swabian  chiefs^ 
with  duke^Rodolph  at  their  head,  revolted  against  Henry ; 
and  the  Saxon  princes,  whose  former  quarrels  with  tne 
emperor  had  been  lately  terminated  by  their  defeat  and 
submission,*"  followed  their  example.  These  united  pow- 
ers bemg  solicited  by  the  pope  to  elect  a  new  emperor,  •in 
case  Henry  persbted  in  his  obstinate  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  church,  met  at  Tribur  in  .the  year  1076,  to 
take  counsel  together  concerning  a  matter  of  such  high  im* 
portance.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  far  from, 
being  favourable  to  the  emperor ;  for  they  agreed,  that  the 
determination  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  them 
should  be  referred  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  to  be  in- 
vited for  that  purpose  to  a  congress  at  Auesburg  the  year 
following,  ana  that,  in  the  mean  time,  Henry  should  be 
suspended  from  his  royal  dignity ,  and  live  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  private  station ;  to  which  rigorous  conditions  they 
also  added,  that  he  was  to  forfeit  his  kingdom,  if  within 
the  space  of  a  year  he  was  not  restored  to  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  delivered  from  the  anathema  thatlay  upon 
his  head.  When  things  were  come  to  this  desperate  ex- 
tremity,  and  the  faction,  which  was  formed  against  this 
unfortunate  prince,  grew  more  formidable  fromday  to  day, 

\Sy  k  Tbb  same  Eodolph  liAd,  tbe  year  before  thia  rerolt,  voDqaUbed  tbe  Saxons,  and 
obliged  tbem  to  sobmit  to  the  emperor.  Beside  the  Swabian  and  Saxon  chiefs,  the  dukes 
bf  Bavaria  and  Corinthia,  the  bishops  of  Wurtzbontg  and  Worms,  and  scveinl  other 
eminent  personages,  were  concerned  in  this  revolt. 

VOL.  II.  23 
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his  friends  advised  him  to  go  into  Italy,  and  impore  inr 
person  the  clemency  of  the  pontiff.    The  emperor  yiejki- 
ed  to  this  ignominious  counsel,  without  however  obtaima^ 
from  his  voyage  the  advantages  he  expected.    He  passed 
the  Alps  amidst  the  rigoi^r  of  a  severe  winter,  arrived,  in 
the  month  of  February,  1077,  at  the  fortress  of  Canusium^ 
wherethe  sanctimonious  pontiff  resided  at  that  time  with 
the  young  Mathilda,  countess  of  Tuiscany,  the  most  pow- 
erful patroness  of  the  church,  and  the  most  tender  and 
affectionate  of  all  the  spiritual  daughters  of  Gregory.  Here 
the  supplistnt  prince,  unmindful  of  his  dignity,  stood,  du- 
ring three  days,  in  the  open  air  at  the  entrance  of  this  for- 
tress, with  his  feet  bare,  his  head  uncovered,  and  with  no 
othusr  raiment  but  a  wretched  piece  of  cos^rse  woollen  cloth 
thrown  over  his  body  to  cover  his  nakedness.  The  fourth 
day  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  lordly  pontiff^ 
who,  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  granted  him  the  abso- 
lution he  demanded ;  but  as  to  what  regarded  his  restora- 
tion to  the  throne,  he  refused  to  determine  that  point  be- 
fore the  approaching  congress,  at  which  he  maae  Henry 
promise  to  appear,  forbidding  him  at  the  same  time  to  as- 
sume, during  this  interval,  the  title  of  king,  as  also  to  wew 
the  ornaments,  or  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty* 
This  opprobrious  convention  excited,  and  that  justly,  the 
indignation  of  the  princes  and  bishops  of  Italy,  who  tnreat- 
ened  Henry  with  all  sorts  of  evils,  on  account  of  his  base 
and  pusillanimous  conduct,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
deposed  him,  had  not  he  diminished  their  resentment, by 
violating  the  convention  which  he  had  been  forced  to  enter 
into  with  the  imperious  pontiff,  and  resuming  the  title  and 
other  marks  of  royalty  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  lay 
down.    On  the  other  hand,  the  confederate  princes  of 
Swabia  and  Saxony  were  no  sooner  informed  of  this  un- 
expected change  in  the  conduct  of  Henry,  than  they  as- 
sembled at  Forcheim  in  the  month  of  March,  a.  d.  1077, 
and  unanimously  elected  Rodolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  em- 
peror in  his  place.' 

XVII.  This  rash  step  kindled  a  terrible  flame  in  Germany 

1  The  ancient  and  modern  writers  or  Italian  and  German  history  have  given  ample 
relations  of  all  these  events,  tfaoug;fa  not  all  with  the  same  fidelity  and  accuracy.  In  the 
brief  account  I  have  given  of  these  events,  I  have  followed  the  genuine  sources,  and 
those  writers  whose  testimonies  are  the  most  respectable  and  sure,  such  as  Sigonius, 
Pagi,  Muratori,  Mascovius,  Noris,  &c.  who»  though  they  differ  in  somo  minate  circiim- 
«tances,  are  yet  agreed  in  those  matters  that  are  of  the  most  importance. 
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and  Italy,  and  involved,  for  a  loi^  time,  those  unhappy 
lands  in  the  calamities  of  war.  In  Italy,  the  'Normans, 
who  were  masters  of  the  lower  parts  of  that  country,  and 
the  armies  of  the  powerful  and  valiant  Mathilda,  maintain- 
ed successfullv  the  cause  of  Gregory  against  the  Lombards, 
who  espoused  the  interests  of  Henry ;  whfle  this  unfortu- 
nate prmce,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble,  carried 
on  the  war  in  Grermany  against  Rodolph  and  the  confede*? 
rate  princes.  Gregory,  considering  tne  events  of  war  as 
extremely  doubtful,  was  at  first  afraid  to  declare  for  either 
side,  and  therefore  observed,  during  a  certain  time,  an  ap« 
pearance  of  neutrality ;  but  encouraged  by  the  battle  of 
Flandenheim,  in  which  Henry  was  debated  by  the  Saxons, 
A.B.  1060,  he  excommunicated  anew  that  vanquished 
prince,  and  sending  a  crown  to  the  victor  Rodolph,  de* 
dared  him  lawM  kmg  of  the  Germans.  The  injured  em- 
peror  did  not  let  this  new  insult  pass  unpunished ;  seconded 
by  the  suffrages  of  several  of  tne  Itdaan  and  German  bi« 
shops,  he  deposed  Gregory  a  second  time  in  a  council 
which  met  at  Mentz,  and  in  a  sjmod  that  was  soon  after  as- 
sembled at  Brixen,  in  the  province  of  Tirol,  he  raised  to 
the  pontificate  Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Clement  III.  when  he  was  consecrated 
at  Rome,  a.  d.  1084,  four  years  after  his  election. 

XVIII.  This  election  was  foUpwed  soon  after  by  an  event 
which  gave  an  advantageous  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Henry ; 
this  event  was  a  bloody  battle,  fought  upon  the  banks  of* 
the  river  Elster,  where  Rodolph  received  a  mortal  wound, 
of  which  he  died  at  Mersberg.  The  emperor,  having  got 
rid  of  this  formidable  enemy,  marched  cnrectly  into  Italy 
the  following  year,  1081,  with  a  desi^  to  crush  Gregorys 
and  his  adherents,  whose  defeat  he  imagined  would  con- 
tribute effectually  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  in  Ger^ 
many.  AccordiSoglj^  ne  made  several  campaigns,  with 
various  success,  against  the  valiant  troops  ot  Mathilda ; 
and  after  having  raised  tmce  the  siege  of  Rome,  he  re- 
sumed a  third  time  that  bold  enterprise,  and  became,  at 
length,  master  of  the  greatest  nart  of  that  city,  in  the  year 
10^.  The  first  step  that  Henry  took  after  this  success 
was  to  place  Guibert  in  the  papal  chair,  after  which  he  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  new  pon- 
tifi^  was  saluted  emperor  bv  the  Roman  people,  and  laid 
close  siejge  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whither  his  mortal 
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enemy,  Gregory,  had  fled  for  safety.  He  was  however 
forced  to  raise  this  siege  by  the  valour  of  Robert  Guiscardy 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  who  brought  Gregory  in  tri- 
umph to  Rome ;  but  not  thinking  him  safe  there,  conducted 
him  afterward  to  Salemum.  In  this  place  the  famous  pon- 
tiff ended  his  days  the  year  foUo^Mfing,  a.  d.  1085,  and  left 
Europe  involved  in  those  calamities  which  were  the  fatal 
effects  of  his  boundless  ambition.  He  was  certainly  a  man 
of  extensive  abilities,  endowed  with  a  most  enterprising  ge* 
nius,  and  an  invincible  firmness  of  mind ;  but  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  the  most  arrogant 
and  audacious  pontiff  that  iiad  hitherto  sat  in  the  papal  chair. 
The  Roman  church  worships  him  as  a  saint,  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  never  placed  in  that  order  by  a  regular 
canonization.  Paul  V.  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  appointed  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  as  a 
festival  sacred  to  tne  memory  of  this  pretended  saint;"*  but 
<he  emperors  of  Germany,  the  kings  of  France,  and  other 
European  princes,  have  always  opposed  the  celebration  of 
this  testivai,  and  have  thus  effectually  prevented  its  be- 
coming universal.  In  our  times,  Benedict  XIIL  zealous 
to  secure  to  Gregory  the  saintly  honours,  occasioned  a 
contest,  whose  issue  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  su- 
perstitious views." 

XIX.  The  death  of  Gregory  neither  restored  peace  to  the 
church,  nor  tranquiUity  to  the  state ;  the  tumults  and  divi- 
sions which  he  had  excited  still  continued,  and  they  were 
augmented  from  day  to  day  by  the  same  passions  to  which 
they  owed  their  ongin.  Clement  III.  who  was  the  em- 
peror's pontiff,"  was  master  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  pope  by  a  great  part  of  Italy.  Henry 
carried  on  the  war  m  Germany  against  the  confederate 
princes.  The  faction  of  Gregor)'-,  supported  by  the  Nor- 
mans, chose  for  his  successor,  in  the  year  1086,  Diderick, 
abbot  of  Mount  Cassin^  who  adopted  tne  title  of  Victor  III. 

m  See  the  Jcta  Sonetw.  Antwerp,  ad  d.  xxt.  Jtfm'i,  and  Jo.  MabUllon/«dcto  Sancl,  (ML, 
BmedieL  Sac.  yU  oars.  ii. 

n  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  and  curious  account  of  this  matter  in  a  French  book 
imblished  in  Hc/liand  in  the  year  1743,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  following  title ; 
VJivocat  du  DiahUf  ou  Xemovrts  HUtmriquea  et  Critique,  swr  la  Vie  et  sur  la  Legende  du 
Pope  Gregmre  VH. 

o  The  very  learned  Jo.  Gpttl.  Hornius  engaged  himself  in  the  Jduitl,  lApi.  torn.  viii. 
p.  609,  to  publish  the  Lift  o/  Clement  III.  This  pontiff  died  in  the  year  1100,  as  ap- 
pears evidently- from  the  Chrcnicon  Beneventannm,  published  by  Muratori^  in  his  JiaR^ 
Jtal,  torn.  H  p.  362.    See  alflo  Rubei  Ifi«toria  JtrnfenwU.  lib.  v.  p.  307. 
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and  was  consecrated  in  t)ie  church  of  St  Peter ,  in  the  yeai^ 
1087,  when  that  part  6f  the  city  was  recovered  by  the 
Normans  from  the  dominion  of  Cletnent.  But  this  new 
pontiff  was  of  a  character  quite  opposite  to  that  of  Gregory ; 
ne  was  modest  and  timorous,  and  also  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
disposition ;  and  finding  the  papal  chair  beset  with  factions, 
ana  the  cily  of  Rome  under  the  dominion  of  his  competitor*, 
he  retired  to  his  monastery,  where  soon  after  he  ended  his 
days  in  peace.  But,  before  his  abdication,  he  held  a  council 
at  Benevento,  where  he  confirmed  and  renewed  the  laws 
that  Gregory  had  epacted  for  the  abohtion  of  investitures. 
XX.  Otno,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  monk  of  Clu^,  was,  bj 
Victor's  recommendation,  chosen  to  succeed  him.  This 
new  pontiff  was  elected  at  Terracina,  in  the  year  1088,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Urban  IL  Inferior  to  Gregory  in 
fortitude  and  resolution,  he  was  however  his  equal  m  arro- 
gance anci  pride,  and  surpassed  him  greatly  in  temerity 
and  imprudence.''  The  commencement  of  his  pontificate 
had  a  fair  aspect,  and  success  seemed  to  smile  upon  his 
undertakings;  but  upon  the  emperor's  return  inta Italy,  in 
the  year  10^,  the  face  of  affairs  was  totally  changed ;  victory 
crowned  the  arms  of  that  pnnce,  who  by  redoubled  efforts 
of  valour,  defeated  at  length  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  famous  Mathilda,  wno  were  the  formidable  heads 
of  the  papal  faction.  The  abominable  treachery  of  his 
son  Conrad,  who,  yielding  to  the  seduction  of  his  father^s 
enemies,  revolted  agamst  him,  and  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Urban  and  Mathilda,  usurped  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  that  faction,  who 
hoped  to  see  the  laurels  of  the  emperor  blasted  by  this 
odious  and  unnatural  rebellion.  The  consequences  how* 
ever  .of  this  event  were  less  fatal  to  Henry  than  his 
enemies  expected.  In  the  mean  time  the  troubles  of  Italy 
still  continued,  nor  could  Urban,  with  all  his  efforts,  reduce 
the  city  of  Rome  under  his  lordly  yoke.  Finding  all  his 
ambitious  measures  disconcerted,  he  assembled  a  council 
at  Placentia,  in  the  year  1095,  where  he  confirmed  the  laws 
and  the  anathemas  of  Gregory ;  and  afterward  undertook 

p  We  find  in  the  P^ithumous  Wcrks  of  Mabillob,  torn.  iii.  p.  1,  jthe  lAfe  of  Urt>an  II. 
composed  bj  Th^od.  Rainart,  with  much  learning  and  industry,  but  with  too  little  im- 
partiality and  fidelity,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose  even  from  the  name  of  its  author, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  no  monkish  writer  dare  attempt  to  paint  the  Roman  pontiffs 
'  in  their  true  colours^  See  also,  for  an  iiccoafit  of  Urban,  the  Bi9k  iAUr.  it  la  Frmeey 
torn.  yiii.  p.  514. 
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a  journey  into  France,  where  he  held  the  famous  council  of 
Clermont,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  kindlmg  a  new  war 
against  the  infidel  possessors  of  the  holy  land.  In  this  coun- 
^  instead  of  endeavouring  to  terminate  the  tumults  and 
desolations  that  the  dispute  concerning  investitures  had 
already  produced,  this  unwcurthy  pontiff  added  ftiel  to  the 
flame^  and  so  exasperated  matters  oy  his  imprudent  and  ar- 
rogant proceedings,  as  to  renderan  accommodation  between 
the  contending  parties  more  difficult  than  ever.  Gregory, 
notwithstanding  his  insolence  and  ambition,  had  never  car- 
ried matters  so  Tar  as  to  forbid  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  respective  so- 
vereigns. This  rebellious  prohibition  was  reserved  for  the 
audacious  arrogance  of  Urban,  who  published  it  as  a  law  in 
the  council  of  Clermont.''  After  this  noble  expedition,  the 
restless  pontiff  returned  into  Italy,  where  he  made  himadf 
master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  soon  after  ended  his 
days  in  the  year  1099,  he  was  not  loi^  survived  by  his  anta- 

ironist  Clement  III.  who  died  the  foUowing  year,  and  thus 
eft  Rajnner,  a  benediciine  monk,  who  was  chpsen  successor 
to  Urban,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Paschal  II.  sole  pos- 
sessor of  the  papal  chair  at  the  conclusion  of  this  century. 
XXI.  Among  the  eastern  monks  in  this  century,  there 
Tbt  Hate  of  the  happened  nothing  worthy  of  being  consigned  to 
moBMtic  orders,  jj^^  fccords  of  history,  while  those  of  the  west 
were  concerned  immediately  in  transactions  of  great  con- 
sequence, and  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  curious 
reader.  The  western  monks  were  remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  this  connexion  had 
been  long  formed,  and  it  was  originally  owing  to  the 
avarice  and  violence  of  both  bishops  and  princes,  who, 
under  various  pretexts,  were  constantly  encroaching  upon 
the  possession  of  the  monks,  and  thus  obliged  them  to  seek 
for  security  against  these  invasions  of  their  property  in  the 

Erotection  of  the  popes.  This  protection  was  readily  granted 
y  the  pontiffs,  who  seized,  with  avidity,  every  occasion  of 
enlarging  their  authority ;  and  the  monks,  in  return,  en- 
gaged themselves  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  their  ghostly 

q  To  the  fifteenth  canon  of  this  council  the  following  words  were  ftdded,  "  Ne  ^is- 
fiopus  Tel  sacerdos  regi  vel  alciui  laico  in  manibus  ligiam  fidelitateia  faciant^"  L  e-  It 
is  enacted  that  no  bishop  or  priest  shall  premise  upon  oath  Uegt  obedience  to  any  king  or 
any  layman."  They  are  entirely  mistaken  who  affirm  that  Gregory  prohibited  the  bishops 
iWim  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  to  their  respective  sovereigns,  as  cardinal  Voiis  has  - 
sufficiently  demonstrated  in  his  Jstma  delle  IntesHture^  chap.  z.  p.  279. 
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pfttrons.  But  in  this  century  things  were  carried  still  &r« 
flier ;  and  the  {Kmtiffs,  more  especially  Gregory  VIL  who 
was  eagerly  bent  upon  humbling  the  bishops,  and  transfer- 
ring their  privileges  to  the  Roman  see,  enlarged  their  juris* 
diction  over  the  monks  at  the  expense  of  the  episcopal  or* 
der.  They  advised  and  exhorted  the  monks  to  mtndraw 
themselves  and  their  possessions  trom  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops,  and  to  place  both  under  the  inspection  and  do* 
minion  of  St.  Peter/  Hence  it  happenea  that,  from  the 
time  of  Gregory,  the  number  of  monasteries  that  had  re- 
ceived immunities,  both  from  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
sovereij^  and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  were 
multiplied  beyond  measure  throughout  all  Europe,  and  the 
ri^its  of  ]>rinces,  together  with  the  interests  and  privileges 
of  the  episcopal  oraer,  were  violated  and  trampled  upon, 
or  rallier  engrossed,  to  swell  the  growing  despotism  or  die 
all-graspine  pontiffs/ 

XXII*  AU  tile  writers  of  this  age  complain  of  the  igno* 
ranee,  licentiousness,  frauds,  debaucheries,  dissen-  Their  comp- 
aions,  and  enormities,  that  dishonoured  by  far  the  *^' 
greatest  part  of  the  monastic  orders,  not  to  mention  the 
numerous  marks  of  their  dissolution  and  impiety  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  our  times/  However  astonished  we 
may  be  at  such  horrid  irregularities  among  a  set  of  men 
whose  destination  was  so  sacred,  and  whose  profession 
was  so  austere,  we  shall  be  stiU  more  surprised  to  learn  that 
this  degenerate  order,  so  far  from  losing  au^ht  of,  their  in- 
fluence and  credit  on  account  of  their  licentiousness,  were 
promoted,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  highest  ecclesiastiaad  d%« 
nities,  and  beheld  their  opulence  and  authority  increasing 
from  day  to  day.  Our  surprise  indeed  will  be  diminishe(C 
when  we  consider  the  gross  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  the  unbounded  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  man- 
ners, that  reigned  in  this  century  among  all  ranks  and 
orders  of  men/    Ignorance  and  corruption  pervert  the 

r  A  specimen  of  thia  may  be  seen  in  the  serenth  epistle  of  Oregory,  in  which  he 
reduces  the  monks  of  Redon  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  by  a  mandate 
conceired  in  terms  that  had  never  been  used  before  his  time ;  See  Martene  TJui9iair. 
^needoL  torn.  i.  p.  204.  We  may  add  to  this  several  like  mandates  of  Urban  11.  and  the 
succeeding  pontifis,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  now  cited,  and  in  others  of 
that  kind. 

s  There  is  not  perhaps  in  Germany,  one  single  instance  of  this  pernicious  mmuniiy 
befoie  the  time  of  Gregory  VH. 

t  See  Jo.  Launoy,  Assert,  in  jrrifriUg.  S.  MtdmrH,  cap.  xxvi.  ^  vi.  opp.  torn.  iii.  pars 
n.  p.  409,  and  Simon,  BSftUoli^  Cnfi^fuc,  torn.  Hi.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  331. 

u  For  an  account  of  the  astonishing  corruption  of  this  age,  see  Blondel,  Dt  Tufrvmda 
reznanU  Chtiste,  p.  14.     Boulainvilliero,  tk  POrigine  el  dn  Droits  de  la  XMt99t  in  Mo- 
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taste  and  judgment  of  even  those  who  are  not  void  of  na^ 
tural  sagacity,  and  often  prevent  their  being  shocked  at 
the  greatestinconsistetacies.  Amidst  this  general  deprava- 
tion of  sentiments  and  conduct,  amidst  the  flagitious  crimes 
that  were  daily  perpetrated,  not  only  bv  the  laity,  but  also 
by  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regu- 
lar, alt  such  as  respected  the  common  rules  of  decency,  or 
preserved  in  their  external  demeanourthe  least  appearance 
of  piety  and  virtue,  were  looked  upon  as  saints  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  considered  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  hea« 
ven.  This  circumstance  was  no  doubt  favourable  to  many 
of  the  monks,  who  were  less  profligate  than  the  rest  of 
their  order,  and  might  contribute  more  or  less  to  support 
the  credit  of  the  whole  body.  Beside,  it  often  happened^ 
that  princes,  dukes,  knights,  and  generals,  whose  oays  had 
been  consumed  in  debauchery  and  crimes,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  nothiug  but  the  violent  exploits  of  unbridled  lust^ 
cruelty,  and  avarice,  felt  at  the  approach  of  old  a^e^  or 
death,  the  inexpressible  anguish  of  a  wounded  conscience^ 
and  the  gloomy  apprehensions  and  terrors  it  excites.  In 
this  dreadfiil  conmtion,  what  was  their  resource  ?  What 
were  the  means  by  which  they  hoped  to  disarm  the  uplift- 
ed hand  of  divine  justice,  and  render  the  Grovemor  of  the 
world  propitious?  They  purchased  at  an  enormous  price 
the  prayers  of  the  monks  to  screen  them  from  judgment, 
and  devoted  to  God  and  to  the  saints  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  their  rapine,  or  entered  themselves  into  the  mo- 
nastic order,  and  bequeathed  their  possessions  to  their  new 
brethren.  And  thus  it  was  that  monkery  received  perpe- 
tually new  accessions  of  opulence  and  credit. 

XXIII.  The  monks  of  Clugni  in  France  surpassed  all  the 
Ttomonkt  other  religious  orders  in  the  renown  they  had 
ofoiugni.  acquired,  from  a  prevailing  opinion  of  their  emi- 
nent sanctity  and  virtue.  Hence  •  their  discipline  was  uni- 
versally respected,  and  hence  also  their  rules  were  adopted 
by  the  founders  of  new  monasteries,  and  the  reformers  of 

lefs  Mtmoires  de  LUeraiure  et  d'HisUdrtf  torn.  ix.  part  i.  p.  63.  The  corruption  and 
violence  that  reigned  with  impunity  in  this  horrid  age,  gave  occasion  to  the  institutions 
of  chivalry  or  knighthood,  in  consequence  of.  which  a  certain  set  of  equestrian  heroes 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  poor  and  feeble,  and  particularly  of  the  fair  sex,  against 
the  insults  of  powerful  oppressors  and  ravishers.  This  order  of  knights  errant  was  cer- 
tainly of  great  use  in  these  miserable  times,  when  the  majesty  of  laws  and  government 
was  fallen  into  contempt,  and  they  who  bore  the  title  of  sovereigns  and  magistrates, 
had  neither  resolution  nor  power  to  maintain  their  authority,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of 
t  iieir  stations.  * 
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those  that  were  in  a  state  of  decline.  These  famous 
monks  arose  by  degrees  to  the  rery  highest  summit  of 
worldly  prosperity,  by  the  presents  which  they  received 
from  afi  quarters  ;  and  their  power  and  credit  grew,  with 
their  opulence,  to  such  a  height,  that  toward  me  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,  they  were  formed  into  a  separate  so« 
ciety,  which  stUl  subsists  under  the  title  of  the  order  m 
emgregatum  of  Clugni.^  And  no  sooner  were  they  thus 
established,  than  they  extended  their  spiritual  dominion  on 
all  sides,  reducing  under  their  jurisdiction  all  the  monas- 
teries which  they  had  reformed  by  their  counsels  and  en- 
faged  to  adopt  their  religious  discipline.  The  famous 
[ugo,  sixth  abbot  of  Clugni,  who  was  in  high  credit  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  had  acquired  the  peculiar  protection 
and  esteem  of  several  princes,  laboured,  with  sucn  success, 
in  extending  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  his  order,  that 
before  the  end  of  this  century,  he  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  five  and  thirty  of  the  principal  monasteries  in  France^ 
beside  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  convents  that  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  chief.  Many  other  religious  so-« 
cieties,  though  they  refused  entering  ipto  this  new  order, 
and  continued  to  choose  their  respective  governors,  yet 
showed  such  respect  for  the  abbot  of  Clugni,  or  the  arcJ^ 
abbots  as  he  styled  himself,  that  they  regarded  him  as  theip 
spiritual  chief.''  This  enormous  augmentation  of  opulence 
and  authority,  was  however  fruitful  of  many  evils ;  it  in- 
creased the  arrogance  of  these  aspiring  monks,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  propagation  of  the  several  vices  that 
dishonoured  the  reli^ous  societies  of  this  licentious  and 
superstitious  age.  The  monks  of  Clugni  degenerated  soon 
from  their  primitive  sanctity,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 
were  distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  peculiarities  of  their 
discipline  from  the  rest  of  the  monastic  orders. 

XXIV.  The  examples  of  these  monks  excited  several  pi- 
ous men  to  erect  particular  monastic  fraternities,  or  con- 
gregations, like  that  of  Clugni ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  Benedictine  order,  which  had  been  hidierto 
one  great  and  universal  body  was  now  divided  into  sepa* 

«^' 

w  For  a  p«rticultr  aeeount  of  the  rapid  and  monstrouf  strides  which  the  order  of 
Chignl  made  to  opulence  and  dominion,  tee  Steph.  Baliwius,  M%$tUm.  torn.  t.  p.  343, 
and  torn.  Yi.  p.  436,  as  also  MahiHon,  Am0L  B^nedicL  tern,  v.^oftim. 

z'MabiUon,  FrttfkA.  ad  Scec.  y.  jfcCor.  SS.  Ord,  Bened.  p.  zzvL  Hiii.lGenerwU  de  Bour^ 
gogtuparUsMokus  BenedtOmSy  torn,  t  p.  151,  published  at  Paris  in  (Mio,  in  the  >ev 
1739.    Hist.  UUt.  dt^  U  Frmet^  torn.  ix.  p.  470. 
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rate  societies,  which,  though  they  were  subject  to  one  ge- 
neral rule,  yet  differed  from  each  other  in  various  circum* 
stances,  both  in  their  discipline  and  manner  of  living  ;  a&d 
pendered  their  division  stiU  more  conspicuous  by  reciprc^- 
eal  exertions  of  animosity  and  hatred*  In  the  year  1033^ 
Romuald,  an  Italian  fanatic,  retired  to  Camaldoli,^  on  the 
mount  Appennine,  and  in  that  solitary  retreat  founded  the 
order  or  congregation  of  the  Camalaolites^  which  still  re- 
mains in  a  nourishing  state,  particularly  in  Italy.  His 
followers  were  distinguished  into  two  classes,  of  wnich  the 
one  were  coenobites,  and  the  other  eremites.  Both  ob- 
served a  severe  discipline ;  but  the  coenobites  had  dege- 
nerated much  from  their  primitive  austerity.* 

Some  time  after  this,  Gualbert,  a  native  of  Florence, 
founded  at  Val  Ombroso,  situated  in  the  Appennines,  a 
congregation  of  Benedictine  monks,  who,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  propagated  their  discipline  in  severalpartsof  Italy.* 
To  these  two  Italian  monasteries  we  may  add  that  of  lur- 
sauge  in  Germany  ,**  erected  by  William,  an  eminent  abbot, 
who  had  reformed  many  ancient  convents,  and  was  the 
founder  of  several  new  establishments.  It  is  however  to 
be  observed  that  the  monastery  of  Hirsauge  was  rather  a 
branch  of  the  congregation  of  Glugni,  whose  laws  and 
manner  of  living  it  nad  adopted,  than  a  new  fraternity. 

XXV.  'Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,*'  Robert, 
«>r<.i«rtua  abbot  of  Molcmc,  in  Burgundy,  having  employ- 
"^"^  ed  in  vain  his  most  zealous  efforts  to  re  vive  the  de- 
caying piety  and  discipline  of  his  convent,  and  to  oblige 
his  monks  to  observe,  with  more  exactness,  the  rule  of  St. 
Befiedict,  retired,  with  about  twenty  monks,  who  had  not 
been  infected  with  the  dissolute  turn  of  their  brethren,  to  a 

^  other irise  called  Campo  MalduIL 

£  The  writers  Who  have  given  any  satisfactorj  accounts  of  the  order  of  (he  Carnal- 
^ia««,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciits,  in  bis  BikUUheca  Ltd.  medH  am,  torn.  i. 
f,  595.  Add  to  these  Romauldi  FUa,  in  Jictit  Sanctor,  Fehruar,  torn.  ii.  p.  101,  and  in 
KlabiUon's  •Seta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bentd.  8cu.  y'u  pars  i.  p.  247.  Bclyot,  Hist,  da  Ordres^ 
torn.  v.  p.  S36.  Mabillon,  JSfmd.  Ord.  Bemd.  torn.  ▼.  p.  261.  Masnoaldi  Zeigelbaver, 
CenH/olUim  CamaUbdense^  tivt  JfoHHa  Scriptor.  Canuddnlensmmy  published  at  Venice  tn 
the  year  1750. 

•  a  See  the  life  of  Qualbert,  in  Mabillon^  Jida  Sanctor.  Ord.  Baiid.  S«c.  ri.  pars  ii.  p. 
373.  Helyot,  HM,  dcs  Ordrea,  torn,,?,  p.  298.  Many  interesting  circumstances  relating 
te  the  history  of  this  order  have  been  published  by  the  learned  Lami  in  the  DeUeieR 
BrudUonm,  published  at  Florence,  torn,  ii.  p.  248,  as  also  p.  232,  279,  where  the  ancient 
)aws  of  the  order  ar»  enumerated ;  see  also  torn.  iii.  of  the  same  work,  p.  177,  212. 

b  Sec  Mabillon,  Jida  Sand,  Bened.  Sttc.  vL  pars  iK  p.  716.    Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordrts^ 
tola.  v.  p.  832.  ' 
**"  In  the  year  109^. 
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place  called  Citeaux,  in  the  diocess  of  Chalons.    In  this 
iretreat,  which  was  at  that  time  a  miserable  desert,  covered 
on  all  sides  with  brambles  and  thorns,  but  which  bears  at 
f>resent  a  quite  different  aspect,  Robert  laid  the  foundar 
tions  of  the  famous  order,  or  congregation  of  Cistertians, 
which,  like  that  of  Clugni,  made  a  most  rapid  and  astonishr 
ing  progress,  was  propagated  through  the  greatest  part  of 
£urope  in  the  following  century,  and  was  not  only  enriched 
with  the  most  hberal  and  s^plendid  donations,  but  also  ac- 
quired the  form  and  privileges  of  a  spiritual  republic,  and 
exercised  a  sort  of  dominion  over  all  the  monastic  orders."^ 
The  great  and  fundamental  law  of  this  new  fraternity  was 
the  rme  of  St  Benedict,  which  was  to  be  solemnly  and  ri* 
gorously  observed ;  to  this  were  added  several  other  insti- 
tutions and  injunctions,  which  were  designed  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  this  rule,  to  ensure  its  observance,  and  to 
defend  it  against  the  dangerous  effects  of  opulence,  and 
the  restless  efforts  of  human  corruption,  to  render  the  best 
establishments  imperfect.    These  injunctions  were  exces- 
sively austere,  grievous  to  nature,  butpious  and  laudable  in 
the  esteem  of  a  superstitious  a^e.    Tney  did  not  however 
secure  the  sanctity  of  this  hohr  congregation ;  since  the 
seducing  charms  of  opulence  tnat  corrupted  the  monks  of 
Clugni  much  sooner  than  was  expected,  produced  the  same 
effect  among  the  Gistertians,  whose  zeal,  in  the  rigorous 
observance  of  their  rule,  began  gradually  to  diminisn,  and 
who,  in  process  of  time,  grew  as  negligent  and  dissolute  as 
the  rest  of  the  Benedictines/ 

XXVI.  Beside  these  convents,  that  were  founded  upon 
the  principles,  and  might  be  considered  as  branch-  y«^  .,„^ 
es  of  Hie  Benedictine  order,  several  other  mo-  ^"^^^^ 
nastic  societies  were  formed,  which  were  distinguished  by 
peculiar  laws^  and  by  rules  of  discipline  and  obedience^ 
which  they  had  drawn  up  for  themselves.    To  many  of 

ICP  d  In  about  an  hundred  years  aAer  its  fint  establishment,  this  order  boasted  oC 
eighteen  hundred  abbeys,  and  was  become  so  powerful,  that  it  gOYemed  almost  tit 
Europe  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals. 

e  The  principal  historian  of  the  CisterHan  order,  is  Ang.  Manriques,  whose  ^nndes 
CiatertUnus  an  ample  and  learned  work,  were  published  in  four  volumes  folio  at  Lyons, 
in  the  year  1642.  After  bim.  we  may  place  Pierre  le  Nain,  whose  Kwsai  de  VHitUfirt 
dePOrdrea  des.  CUeaux,  was  printed  in  the  year  1696,  at  Paris,  in  nine  volumes,  in  8v9« 
The  other  historians,  who  have  given  accounts  of  this  famous  order,  are  enumerated  by* 
Fabricius,  in  his  Biblioth,  Laiina  medii  ovi,  tom.  i.  p.  1066.  Add  to  these  Helyot*s  JHM. 
des  Ordree,  tom.  v.  p.  341,  and  Mabillon,  who  in  the  fifth  and  six  volumes  of  his  Jirmtdee 
JiemedkHni^  has  gtven  a  learned  and  accurate  account  of  (he  origin  and  progress  of  (he 
Cistertiana. 
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thode  gloomy  and  fanatical  monks,  whose  austerity  was 
ratiber  the  fmt  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  than  the  result  c^ 
a  religious  principle,  the  rule  of  Benedict  appeared  too 
mild ;  to  others  it  seemed  incomplete  and  detective^  and 
not  sufficiently  accommodated  to  tne  exercise  of  the  various 
duties  we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Beinff.  Hence  Stephen,  a 
nobleman  of  Auvergne,  who  is  caUea  by  isome  Stephen  de 
Muret,  from  the  place  where  he  first  erected  the  convent 
of  his  order,  obtamed,  in  the  year  1073,  from  Gregory  VII. 
the  privilege  of  instituting  a  new  species  of  monastic  disci* 
]^e.  His  first  design  was  to  subject  his  fraternity  to  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict;  but  he  changed  his  intention,  and 
conq>osed  himself  the  body  of  laws,  which  was  to  be  their 
rule  of  life,  piety,  and  manners.  In  these  laws  there  were 
many  injunctions,  that  showed  the  excessive  austerity  of 
dieir  author.  Povertv  and  obedience  were  the  two  great 
points  which  he  inculcated  with  the  warmest  zeal,  and  all 
nis  regulations  were  directed  to  promote  and  secure  them 
in  tills  new  establishment ;  for  this  purpose  it  was  solemnly 
enacted,  that  the  monks  should  possess  no  lands  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  convent ;  that  the  use  of  flesh  should  be 
allowed  to  none,  not  even  to  the  sick  and  infirm ;  and  that 
nmie  should  be  permitted  to  keep  cattie,  that  tiiey  might 
not  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  violating  their  frii^ 
regimen.  To  these  severe  precepts  many  others  of  equal 
rigour  were  added ;  for  this  gloomy  legislator  imposed  upon 
las  fraternity  the  solemn  observance  of  a  profound  and  un- 
interrupted silence,  and  insisted  so  much  upon  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  solitude,  that  none  but  a  few  persons 
of  the  highest  emmence  and  authority  were  permitted  to 
pass  die  uireshold  of  his  monastery.  He  prohibited  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  female  sex,  and  indeed  excluded  his  or- 
der from  all  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.  His  fol- 
lowers were  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one 
comprehended  the  clerks^  and  the  other  what  he  called  the 
converted  brethren.  The  former  were  totally  absori)ed  in 
the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  while  the  latter  were 
charged  with  the  care  and  administration  of  whatever  re- 
lated to  the  concerns  and  necessities  of  the  present  life* 
Sud)i  were  the  prindpal  circumstances  of  the  new  institution 
fomded  by  Stephen,  which  arose  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
renown  in  this  and  the  following  century,  and  was  re^od- 
ed  with  the  most  profound  veneration  as  long  as  its  laws 
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and  discipline  were  observed ;  but  two  things  contributed 
to  its  decline,  and  at  length  brought  on  its  ruin  ;  the  first 
was,  the  violent  contest  which  arose  between  the  clerks 
and  the  converts,  on  account  of  the  pre-eminence  which 
the  latter  pretended  over  the  former ;  and  the  second  was, 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  rigour  and  austerity  of  Ste- 
phen's rule,  which  was  softened  and  mitigated  from  time 
to  time,  both  by  the  heads  of  the  order,  and  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  This  once  famous  monastic  society  was  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  the  order  of  grandmantains,  as  Mu- 
ret,  where  they  were  first  established,  was  situated  near 
Grammont,  in  the  province  x>f  Limoges/ 

XXVII.  In  the  year  1084,^  was  instituted  the  famous  order 
of  Carthusians,  so  called  from  Chartreux,  adismal 
and  vrild  spot  of  grounds  near  Grenoble  in  Dau-  thJcuShu'**^ 
phine,  surrounded  with  barren  mountains  and  "^"^ 
craggy  rocks.  The  founder  of  this  monastic  society,  which 
surpassed  all  the  rest  in  the  extravagant  austerity  of  their 
manners  and  discipline,  was  Bruno,  a  native  of  Cologn, 
and  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  in  France.  This 
zealous  ecclesiastic,  who  had  neither  power  to  reform,  nor 
natience  to  bear  the  dissolute  manners  of  his  archbishop 
Manasse,  retired  from  his  church  with  six  of  his  compa- 
nions, and  having  obtained  the  permission  of  Hugh,  bishop 
of  Grenoble,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  miserable  desertai- 
ready  mentioned.*"  He  adopted  at  first  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 

f  The  origin  of  this  order  is  related  bj  Bernard  Guidon,  whose  treaUse  upon  that  sub* 
ject  is  published  in  the  Bibtiotheeu  Manuscriptorwn,  Phil.  Labbei,  torn.  ii.  p.  275.  For 
an  aceottot  of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  society,  see  Jo.  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bentd* 
torn.  ▼•  p.  65,  s.  p.  99,  ton.  vi.  p.  116,  and  Praf.  ad  Adw,  SS,  Ord.  Bened.  Sae.  yu  part 
fi.  p.  34.  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres^  torn.  vii.  p.  409.  Gallia  Ckrist.  Manachor.  Bened, 
ton.  ii.  p.  646.  Balacii  VittB  PonHf,  Jhenienms,  torn.  i.  p.  1 58,  et  MicdUmtu,  torn.  vii. 
p.  486.  iCr*  The  life  and  ghostly  exploits  of  Stephen,  the  founder  of  this  order,  are 
recorded  in  the  Jlcta  Sanelorum,  torn.  ii.  Febr,  p.  199. 

g  Some  place  the  institution  of  this  order  in  the  year  1060,  and  others  in  the  year 

h  The  learned  Fabricius  mentions,  in  his  BibL  Lot'  rnedH  <eot,  torn.  ii.  p.  784,  several 
trailers  who  have  composed  the  history  of  Bruno  and  bis  order,  but  his  enumeration  is 
incomplete ;  since  there  are  yet  extant  many  histories  of  the  Carthusians,  that  have 
escaped  his  notice.  See  Innocent.  Massoni  AnnaUs  Corthusian.  published  in  the  year 
1687.  Petri  Orlandi  Chronicen  QarthusUmum,  and  the  elegant,  though  imperfbet  his- 
loffy  of  the  order  in  question,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Helyors  Hiai,  de$  Ordres^  torn,  vii. 
p.  166.  Many  important  illustrations  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  this  famous  society 
bave  beep  published  by  Mabillon,  in  his  Arnxd.  BeTUt&ct.  torn,  li  p.  638,  683.  A  par- 
tiealar  and  aeeutato  account  of  Bruno  has  been  given  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  in 
their  IRsf.  LUer.  de  la  France^  torn.  is.  p.  233 ;  but  a  yet  more  ample  one  will  be  un- 
doubtedly given  by  the  compilers  of  the  Jieta  SaiMtorwn,  when  they  shall  have  carried 
•0  their  worlc  to  the  6th  of  October,  which  is  the  festival  consecrated  to  the  memory 
«f  Bnmo.  it  was  a  current  report  in  ancient  times,  that  the  occasion  of  Brano's  ra« 
treat  was  the  miraculous  restoration  of  a  certain  priest  to  KGb,  who,  while  the  ftineral 
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diet,  to  which  he  added  a  considerable  number  of  severe 
and  rigorous  precepts  ;  his  successors  however  went  still 
farther,  and  imposed  upon  the  Carthusians  new  laws  much 
more  intolerable  than  those  of  their  founder,  laws  which 
inculcated  the  hij^hest  degrees  of  austerity  that  the  most 
gloomy  imagination  could  invent.*  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  monastic  society  de^ 
generated  so  little  from  the  severity  of  their  primitive  insti- 
tution and  discipline  as  this  of  the  Carthusians.  The  pro- 
gress of  their  order  was  indeed  less  rapid,  and  their  influ** 
ence  less  extensive  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe^ 
than  the  progress  and  influence  of  those  monastic  estab* 
lishments,  whose  laws  were  less  rigorous,  and  whose  man- 
ners were  less  austere.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
tender  sex  could  be  engaged  to  submit  to  the  savage  rules 
of  this  melancholy  institution ;  nor  had  the  Carthusian 
order  ever  reason  to  boast  of  a  multitude  of  females  sub- 
jected to  its  jurisdiction  ;  it  was  too  forbidding  to  captivate 
a  sex,  which,  though  susceptible  of  the  seductions  of  en- 
thusiasm, is  of  a  frame  too  delicate  to  support  the  severi- 
ties of  a  rigorous  self  denial.'' 
xxviii.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,*  the 
order  of  St.  Anthony  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine^ 
8  J  AnuS?y  Sf  was  iustiituted  for  the  relief  and  support  of  such 
vteDoe.  g^g  were  seized  with  grievous  disorders,  and  was 
particularly  the  disease  called  St.  Anthony's  fire.    All 

serrice  was  performing,  raised  himself  up  and  said,  "  By  the  just  judgment  of  God  I  am 
damned,"  and  then  expired  anew.  This  story  is  looked  upon  as  fabulous  by  the  moat 
respectable  writers,  even  of  the  Roman  church,  especially  since  it  has  been  refuted  bj 
Laanoy,  in  his  treatise  De  causa  Secessiis  BrunonU  in  Dtserhun.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
preserve  its  credit  among  the  Carthusians,  who  are  more  interested  than  others  in  this 
pretended  miracle.  Such  of  them  at  least  as  affirm  it,  do  it  with  a  good  deal  of  modesty 
and  diffidence.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  candidly  and  accurately  enumerated  by 
Ces.  Eg^ss.  du  Boulay,  in  his  Hi^or.  Acad^nu  Paris,  torn,  i.  p.  467. 

i  See  Mabillon,  Prctf.  ad  Sac,  vi.  pars  ii.  ,Actor,  SS,  Ord,  Beiud,  p.  37. 

k  The  Carthusian  nuns  have  not  sufficiently  attracted  the  atteation  of  the  authors  whs 
have  written  concerning  this  famous  order ;  nay,  several  writers  have  gone  bo  far  as  to 
maintain,  that  there  was'  not  in  this  order  a  single  convent  of  nuns.  This  notion  how* 
ever  is  highly  erroneous  ;  as  there  were  formerly  several  convents  of  Carthusian  virgins^ 
•f  which  indeed  the  greatest  part  have  not  subsisted  to  our  times.  In  the  year  136S, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  law  passed,  by  which  the  establishment  of  any  more  female 
Carthusian  convents  wa^  expressly  prohibited.  Hence  there  remain  only  fire  at  this 
day  ;  four  in  France,  and  one  in  Bruges  in  Flanders.  See  the  Farietes  HistoriqueM 
Physiques  ei  IMermrts,  torn.  L  p.  80,  published  at  Paris  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1753.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  rigorous  discipline  of  the  Carthusians  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the  female  sex ;  and  therefore,  in  the  few  female  convents  of 
that  order  that  still  subsist,  the  austerity  of  that  discipline  has  been  diminished,  as  well 
from  necessity,  as  (Vom  humanity  and  wisdom  i  it  was  more  particularly  found  necessary 
to  abrogate  those  severe  ii\junctions  of  siUnct  and  solUxtde,  that  are  so  little  adapted  t» 
the  known  character  and  genius  of  the  sex. 

1  In  the  year  1095. 
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who  were  infected  with  that  pestilential  disorder  repaired 
to  a  cell  built  near  Vienne  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Grammonty  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Anthony  was  said 
to  repose,  that  by  the  prayers  and  intercessions  of  this  emi- 
nent sainty  they  nngbt  be  miraculously  healed.  Gaston, 
an  opulent  nobleman  of  Vienne,  and  ms  son  Guerin,  pre- 
tended to  have  experienced,  ip  their  complete  recovery, 
the  marvellous  efficacy  of  St.  Anthony's  intercession,  and, 
in  consequence  thereof,  devoted  themselves  and  their  pos- 
sessions, from  a  principle  of  pious  gratitude,  to  the  service 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  to  the  performance  of  ^enerouis  and 
charitable  offices  toward  all  such  as  were  afflicted  with  the 
miseries  of  poverty  and  sickness.  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed, at  first,  but  by  eight  persons ;  their  community 
however  was  afterward  considerably  augmented.  They 
were  not  bound  by  particular  vows  hke  the  other  monastic 
orders,  but  were  consecrated  in  general  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  hved  under  the  jurismction  of  the  monks  of 
Grammont.  In  process  of  time,  growing  opulent  and 
powerful  by  the  multitude  of  pious  donations  they  received 
n*om  all  parts,  they  withdrew  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  the  JBenedictines,  propagated  their  orders  in  various 
countries,  and  at  length  obtained,  in  the  year  1397,  from 
Boniface  VIII.  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  an  inde- 
pendent congregation,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin. 

XXIX.  The  Ucentiousness  and  corruption  that  bad  in- 
fected all  the  other  ranks  and  orders  of  the  clergy,  xbc  omerof 
were  also  remarkable  among  the  canonsj  which  "^""• 
was  a  middle  sort  of  order  between  the  monks  and  secular 
priests,  and  whose  first  estabUshment  was  in  the  eighth 
century.  In  certain  provinces  of  Europe,  the  canons  were 
fjorrupted  to  a  very  nigh  degree,  ana  surpassed,  in  the 
scandalous  dissolution  of  their  manners,  all  tne  other  eccle- 
siastical and  monastic  orders.  Hence  several  pious  and 
virtuous  persons  exerted  their  zeal  for  the  reformation  of 
this  degenerate  body  ;  some  pontiffs  appeared  in  this  good 
cause,  and  more  especially  Nicolas  II.  who,  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome  in  the  year  1059,  abrogated  the  ancient  rule 

m  See  tbe  Acta  Sanetor,  torn.  ii.  Janmrii,  p.  160.  Helyot,  Hist^  des  Ordres,  torn.  it. 
p.  108.  Gabr.  Penott  Hiatcr,  Cmumiconm  regular,  lib.  ii.  cap.  70.  Jo.  Erb.  Kapii, 
Diss,  defiratrikus  S.  .Anion,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  tbe  year  1737.  For  an  account  of 
the  present  itate  of  tbis  principal  hospital  or  residence  of  this  order,  wbere  tbe  abbot  re- 
mains, see  Martene  and  Dorand,  Koyogv  IMtr.  de  deux  Benedktins  de  la  Oongreg.  de  St. 
^fhKT.  torn.  i.  p.  S60. 
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of  the  canons,  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and  substituted  another  in  its  place."^    These  laudable  at-' 
tempts  were  attended  with  considerable  success,  and  a 
mucn  better  rule  of  discipline  was  established  in  almost  aH 
the  canonical  orders,  than  that  which  had  been  formerly  in 
use.    It  was  not  however  possible  to  regulate  them  bSL  upon 
the  same  footing,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  same  degree 
of  reformation  and  discipline ;  nor  indeed  was  this  neces- 
sary.   Accordingly  a  certain  number  of  these  canonical 
colleges  were  erected  into  comnmnities,  the  respective 
members  of  which  had  one  common  dwelling,  and  a  com- 
mon table,  which  was  the  point  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the 
gontiffs,  as  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  |)revent  the  canons 
om  entering  into  the  bonds  of  matnmony.    It  did  not 
however  exclude  them  from  the  possession  or  enjoyment 
of  private  property ;  for  they  reserveil  to  themselves  the 
right  of  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  fruits  and  re- 
venues of  their  benefices,  and  of  emplojong  them  as  they 
thought  expedient.    Other  canonical  congregations  sub- 
jected themselves  to  a  rule  of  life  less  agreeable  and  com- 
modious, in  consequence  of  the  zealous  exhortations  of  Ivo, 
or  Ives,  bishop  of  Chartres,  renouncing  all  their  worldly 
possessions  and  prospects,  all  private  property,  and  living 
m  a  manner  that  resembled  the  austerity  of  tne  monastic 
orders.    Hence  arose  the  well-known  distinction  between 
the  secular  and  the  regular  canons  ;  the  former  of  which 
observed  the  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  while  the  latter,  more 
prone  to  mortification  and  self-denial,  complied  with  the 
directions  and  jurisdictions  of  Ivo ;  and  as  this  austere  pre- 
late imitated  St.  Augustin"*  in  the  manner  of  regulating  the 
conduct  of  his  clergy,  his  canons  were  called  by  many  the 
regular  canons  of  Elt.  JtugustinJ" 

B  This  decree  or  Nicolas  U.  by  whieh  the  primitive  role  of  the  canons  was  changed, 
is  published  by  Mabillon  among  the  papers,  ^ybich  serve  as  proof:s  to  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  Jlnndea  Baud,  and  also  in  the  Annalt  themselves.  See  torn.  iv.  AmmL  Bened.  p. 
748,  as  also  lib.  \i^.  §  xxxv.  p,  586. 

\tT  o  St.  Augustin  committed  to  writing  no  particular  rule  for  his  clergy ;  but  his 
manner  of  ruling  them  may  be  learned  from  several  passages  in  his  Eplstle$.  4 

p  See  MabiUoh,  ^nd,^  Bemd,  torn.  iv.  p.  586,  et  Opera  PoHhuma,  torn.  ii.  p.  109, 
115.  tleljot,  HiaU  des  Ordres,  tom.  ii.  p.  11.  Lud.  Thomassini  DiscivUna  EecUfut 
circa  Beneficial  tom.  i.  pars  i.  1.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  657.  Muratori,  Jintiq,  Hal.  mean  cbH,  torn.  ▼. 
p.  257.  In  the  GaUia  CkrUHana  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  we  find  frequent  mention 
made  both  of  this  reformation  of  the  eononi,  and  also  of  their  division  into  teeiclors  and 
regulart. ,  The  regular  eanem  ere  much  displeased  with  all  the  accounts  that  rendeif 
the  origin  of  their  community  so  recent ;  they  are  extremely  ambitions  of  appeariag 
wHh  the  venerable  character  of  an  ancient  establiahment,  and  therefore  trace  back 
their  first  rise,  through  the  darkness  of  the  remotest  ages,  to  Christ  himself;  or  ftt  least 
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xsx  Tke  most.^mment  Greek  writers  of  this  century, 

WWrCf  The  prindiMl 

TheoplMOies  Cerameus,  i.  a.  ike  potter,  of  whom  ^^^  •'"««•• 
diere  is  yet  extant  aTolnme  of  H<Hnilies,  that  are  notalto« 
g^er  contemptible ; 

Nilus  !()oxopatrias,  who  was  remarka*ble  for  his  know- 
ledge in  ma^rs  relation  to  ecclesiastical  poKty ; 
.  Nicetas  Pectoratus,  who  was  a  most  strenuous  defender  of 
the  religMHis  sentments  and  customs  of  die  Greek  church ; 

Michael  Psellus,  whose  vast  nro^resif  in  various  kinds  dp 
leaning  and  science  procurea  hun  a  most  distinguished 
and  sluoing  reputation ; 

Mictiael  Cerulorius,  bishc^  or  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, wha  impnidenUy  re  viv^  the  controvert  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  which  had  been  for  some  time  happily 
suJbended; 

Simeon  die  Yonageiv  author  of  a  book  of  Meditations  on 
the  Duties  of  the  Cnris^tian  life,  which  is  yet  extant ; 

Theoj(>hylact,  a  Bulgarian,  whose^fflustrations  of  the  sa- 
cred writings  were  received  with  universal  approbation  and 
esteem.'' 

XXXI.  The  writers  who  dislinguished  themselves  most 
among  the  Latins,  were  they  tfa^t  follow :  ^aun  writerr. 

to  SL  AunwiiB.  B«l  tii«  aiswMnto  and  testiiiioiiioiy  by  wUeh  they  piet^nA  to  mip- 
port  this  unagined  antiquity  of  their  order^  are  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause 
and  of  ^e  vaaily  of  tbefarpretensioos,  and  cure  not  wmrthy  of  a  serious  i>BfatatiOn.  It  is 
tme,  the  title  of  eahmu  is  undoubtedly  of  much  more  ancient  date,  than  the  etoventh 
century,  but  not  as  applied  to  a  particular  order  or  institution,  for  at  Its  first  rise  it  was 
used  la  a  very  Vague  general  sense,  see  Ctaudde  Vert,  Bxp^caHmu  de$  Ceremonies  de 
la  MeiUf  torn.  i.  p.  58^  and  therefore  the  mere  existence  of  the  title  inroves  nothing.  « At 
the  same  time  it  is  evident  beyond-  all  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  we  find  not  the 
least  mention  made  of  the  division  of  the  eonoiu  into  regmhar  and  eeadar  befive  the 
eleventh  century.  And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  those  eannmSf  who  had  nothing  in  som- 
«io»  but  their  d»dling  and  taMe,  were  called  secular ;  while  those  who  had  divested  them- 
selves of  all  private  property,  and  had  every  thing  without  exception  in  comnion  with 
their  fimtemity,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  regular  ctmns. 

OCT  To  Dr.  Mosbeim's  account  of  the  eanont,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few 
words  eoaceming  their  introduction  into  England,  and  their  process  and  establishment 
among  us.  The  trrder  of  regular  catwM  qf  St,  AugusUn  was  brought  into  England  by 
Adelwald,  confessor  to  Heniy  I.  who  first  erected  a  priory  of  his  order  at  Nostel,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  had  iniluence  enough  to  have  the  church  of  Carlisle  converted  into  an 
episcopal  see,  and  given  to  regular  canons  invested  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  Uieir 
bishop.  This  order  was  singularly  fhvoored  and  protected  by  Henry  I.  who  gave  them, 
in  the  year  1107,  the  priory  of  Dunstable,  and  by  oueen  Maud,  who  erected  for  them, 
the  year  following,  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London,  the  prior  of  which  was 
always  one  of  the  twenty-four  aldermen.  They  increased  so  prodigiously  that,  beside 
the  noble  priory  of  Merton,  which  was  founded  for  them  in  the  year  1117,  by  Gilbert, 
an  earl  of  the  Norman  blood,  they  had;  under  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  fifty-three  priories, 
as  ^pean  by  the  catalogue  pfesented  to  that  prince,  when  he  obliged  all  the  monas- 
teries to  reoeire  his  protettloD,  and  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction. 

q  For  a  mora  ample  account  of  these  Greek  writtrs.  the  reader  may  consult  the 
iNfaiolAsea  Gr«feMof  Fabrieitti. 

VOL*  II.  25         V 
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Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  eminent  fpr  his  lo¥e  of  letters, 
and*his  zeal  for  the  education  of  youth,  as  also  for  various 
compositions,  particularly  his  epistles,  and  femous  for  his 
excessive  and  enthusiastic  attacjunent  to  the  Virgin  Mary  f 

Humbert,  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  church,  who  hr  sur- 
passed all  the  Ladns,  both  in  the  vehemence  and  learning 
which  appeared  in  his  controversial  writings,  against  the 
Greeks;' 

Petrus  Damianusy  who,  on  account  of  hiif  genius,  can- 
dour, probify ,  and  various  erudition,  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  mo3t  learned  and  estimable  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  though  he  was  not  altogether  untainted  with  the 
rek^ning  prejudices  and  defects  of  the  times ;' 

Marianus  Scotus,  whose  Chronicle,  with  several  other 
compositions,  is  yet  extant ; 

Anselm,  archbishop  <^Canterbuij,  a  man  of  great  geiAus 
and  subtilty,  deeply  versed  in  the  dialectics  of  ttiis  age,  and 
most  illustriously  distinguished  by  his  profound  and  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  in  theology  ;"* 
.  Lanirauc,  also  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  acquired 
a  high  degree  of  reputation  by  his  Commentary  upon  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  also  by  several  other  pcoductions  ;^ 
wnich,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  discover  an 
uncommon  measure  of  sagacity  and  erudition  ;* 

Bruno,  of  Mount  Cassin,  and  the  other  fietmous  ecclesias- 
tic of  that  name,  who  founded  the  monastery  of  the  Car- 
thusians; 

Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  was  so  eminently  distin-- 
guished  by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  maintaining  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  church ; 

r  For  a  farther  account  of  this  eminent  man,  see  the  Hitt,  LiUr.  de  la  Fnnce,  torn. 
^n,  p.  261. 

8  See  Martene,  Tht»aurus  Anecdot.  torn.  ▼.  p.  629,  Histoire  UUr.  de  la  Fnatt,  torn. 
Til.  p.  527. 

t  See  the  Jlcta  Sanctor.  Ff5r..tom.  iii.  p.  406.  Generd  IHctiMmy,  at  the  article  Da- 
mien.    Cassim.  Oudini  Diss,  in  torn.  ii.  Comm.  de  Scriptw.  EecUs,  p.  686. 

u  See  the  HUtor.  LU-r-  de  la  France^  torn.  is.  p.  398.  Kapin  Thoyras,  HfH.  4*  •&!• 
gUUrre,  torn.  ii.  p.  65, 166.  de  Vtd  en.  4tb.  Colonia,  HUL  Liter,  de  Lifin^  torn.  ii.  p. 
210.  We  have  already  given  a  more  ample  account  of  the  eminent  abilities  and  learn- 
ed productions  of  Anselm. 

fCT^  w  Among  these  oroductions  we  maj  reckon  Lanfranc's  Letters  to  pope  Alexan- 
der n.  to  Uildcbrand,  while  archdeacon  of  Rome,  and  to  several  bishops  in  Engknd 
and  Normtody ;  as  also  AeommerUary  upon  the  Psalms  ;  jS  treatise  ccncemmg  eot^fesdon  ; 
•fri  EcelesiasHcd  Hisl9ry,  which  is  not  extant ;  and  Ji  remarkable  dissertation  eoneeming^ 
the  body  ajid  blood  qf  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  In  this  last  performance,  Lanfranc  endea^ 
\ours  to  prove,  against  Berenger,  the  reaiity  of  a  corporal  presence  in  the  eucharist  ; 
though  it  IS  manifest,  (hat  this  opinion  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England^ 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth,  or  the  commencement  of  the  foUowios  centuir.  See 
Collier's  ^edes.  History  qf  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  ii.  260,  26^. 

X  Hist,  IMtr,  ds  la  fVance.  torn.  riii.  p.  860. 
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Hfldebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  was  a  philosopher 
and  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  divine,  without  being  either  emi- 
nent or  contemptible  in  any  of  these  characters  ;^  but  upon 
the  whole,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  capacity ; 

Gregory  VII.  that  imperious  and  arrogant  pontifl^  of 
whom  we  have  several  productions  beside  nis  Letters. 


CHAPTER  lU. 

CONCBRRfNO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN 
THIS  CKNTVRT. 

I.  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  at  full  length  the  hideous 
Mrtrait  of  the  religion  of  this  age.  It  may  easily  The  if«ie  or 
DC  imagined  thatits  features  were  full  of  deformi-  '*"'*'^- 
ty,  when  we  consider  that  its  guardians  were  equally  des- 
titute of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  that  the  heads  andru- 
lera  of  the  Christian  church,  instead  of  exhibiting  models 
of  piety,  held  forth  in  their  conduct  scandalous  examples 
of  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  The  people  were  sunk  in  the 
grossest  superstition ;  and  employed  all  their  zeal  in  the 
worship  of  images  and  relics,  and  in  the  performance  of  a 
trifline  round  of  ceremonies,  which  were  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  priesthood.  The  more 
teamed  it  is  true  retained  still  some  notions  of  the  trudi, 
which  however  they  obscured  and  corrupted  by  a  wretch- 
ed  mixture  of  opiqions  and  precepts,  of  which  some  were, 
ludicrous,  others  pernicious,  and  the  piost  of  them  equally 
destitute  of  truth  a^d  utility.  There  were  no  douot  in 
several  places  judicious  and  pious  men,  who  would  have, 
willingly  lent  a  supporting  hand  to  the  declining  cause  of 
true  relmon ;  but  the  violent  prejudices  of  a  barbarous  age 
rendered  all  such  attempts  not  only  dangerous,  but  even 
desperate ;  and  those  chosen  spirits,  who  iiad  escaped  the 
^etieral  contagion,  lay  too  mucti  concealed,  and  had  there- 
tore  top  little  influence  to  combat,  with  success,  the  for- 
midable patrons  of  impiety  and  superstition,  who  were 
extremely  numerous  m  all  ranks  and  orders,  from  the 
ttafane  t»  the  cottage. 

,y  The  Beaedictvif  monkt  pobliahed  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1^06,  the  Works  of 
Hudebert,  ilhi8trato4  bf  the  obnerfations  of  veasgendre,  ' 
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II.  NotwithstaDdins  all  this  we  find,  frcwi  the  tine  of 
wtiMi«^«  or  Gregory  VII.  several  proofs  of  the  zealous  eflMs 

thAtnnh.  ^f  tliQs^^  ^ho  are  generally  called  by  the  p»- 
testants,  the  witnesses  ef  the  truth;  by  whom  are  meaatt 
such  pious  and  judicious  Christians,  as  adhered;  to  the 
pure  religion  of  the  gospel,  and  remained  uncorruptad 
amidst  the  growth  of  superstition ;  who  deplored  the  mi* 
serable  state  to  which  Christianity,  was  reduced,  by  the 
alteration  of  its  divine  doctrines,  and  the  vices  of  its  pro* 
fligate  ministers ;  who  opposed,  with  vigour,  the  tyrannic 
ambition  both  of  the  lordly  pontiffand  the  aspiring  bishops  ; 
and  in  some  provinces  privately,  in  others  openly,  attempt* 
ed  the  reformation  of  acoiruptand  idolatrous  church,  and 
of  a  barbarous  and  superstitious  age.  This  was  indeed 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth  in  the  noblest  manner,  and 
it  was  principally  in  Italy  and  France  that  the  marks  ef 
this  heroic  piety  were  exhibited,  [o^  Nor  is  it  at  aft  sor* 
prising,  that  the  reigning  superstition  of  the  times  met  widk 
this  opposition ;  it  is  astonishing  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
opposition  was  not  much  greater  and  more  universs^,  and 
that  millions  of  Christians  suffered  themselves  to  be  hood- 
winked with  such  a  tame  submission,  and  closed  their  ev69 
upon  the  light  with  so  little  reluetancev]  For  notwith- 
standing the  darkness  of  the  times,  and  the  general  igno* 
ranee  of  the  true  religion  that  prevailed  in  all  ranks  and 
orders,  yet  the  very  fragments  of  the  gospel,  if  we  may 
use  that  term,  which  were  still  read  and  explained  to  tihe 
people,  were  sufficient  at  leastto  convince  the  most  stupid 
and  ilfiterate,  that  the  religion,  which  was  now  imposed 
upon  them,  was  not  the  true  religion  of  Jesus ;  that  thedis^ 
courses,  the  lives,  and  morals  of  the  der^  were  direc(i|p' 
opposite  to  what  the  divine  Saviour  requnred  of  his  disci* 

Ses,  and  to  the  rules  he  had  laid  down  for  die  dhrection  of 
eir  conduct  i  that  the  pontijSs  and  bishops  abused,  in  ft 
scandalous  manner,  their  power  and  opulence ;  and  thiA 
the  fevour  of  God,  and  the  salvation  exhibited  in  his  bless- 
ed gospel,  were  not  to  be  obtained  brperforming  a  round 
of  external  ceremonies,  by  pompous  donations  to  churohetis 
and  priests,  or  by  founding  and  enriching  monasteries^ 
but  by  real  sanctity  of  heart  and  manners. 

III.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowlec^ed^  that  tifey-  wfeo 
undertook,  with  such  zeal  and  ardour,  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  were  not  tn  the  moat  part  equajt  to  this  ardb^ 
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oiu  and  important  eiiterpm6>  aad  that  by  {^vojding  with 
mwe  vehemence  than  circumapectidn,  certain  abuses  mi  ^ 
defects^  they  jnished  unhappiljr  mto  the  oppoisite  extremes. 
Tkiey  all  peroeived  the  abominable  nature  of  diose  inven- 
tioDs  wkh  which  superstition  had  disfigured  the  religion  of 
Jems ;  but  they  had  also  lost  sight  of  the  true  nature  9bA 
genius  of  that  celestial  religion,  that  lay  thus  disfigured^in 
tke  hands  of  a  superstitious  and  dissolute  priesthood.  They 
were  shockedat  the  absurdities  of  the  established  worship  } 
but  few  of  them  were  sufficiently  acquamted  with  the  sub* 
lime  precepts  and  doctrines  of  gewine  Christianity,  to 
substitute  in  the  place  of  this  supenstitious  word^p  a  ra- 
tional service/  Hence  their  attempts  of  reformation,  even 
where  they  were  successful,  were  ^ct^remely  imperfect,  and 
produced  little  more  than  a  motley  mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  wisdom  and  indiscretion ;  of  which  we  might 
allege  a  multitude  of  examples.  Obserring»  for  instance^ 
tllat  the  c<NTUption  and  licentiousiiess  of  the  clergy  were» 
in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  their  excessive  opuLenee 
and  their  vast  possessions,  they  conceived  rashly  the  h%h« 
est  ideas  <rf  the  salutary  elects  of  indigence,  and  looked 
ujpon  voluntary  poverty  as  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious 
virtue  of  a  Christian  minister.  They  had  abo  formed  t^ 
tfiemselves  a.notion,  that  the  primitive  church  was  to  be 
the  standing  and  perpetual  mooel,  according  to  which  the 
ritest  government,  and  worship  of  all  Christian  churches 
were  to  be  regulated  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world ;  and  that 
the  lives  and  manners  of  the  holy  apostles  were  to  be  ri- 
gorously foflowed  in  every  respect  by  all  the  ministers 
of  Christ  [0:>"These  notions,  which  were  injudiciously 
taken  up>  and  bljjidly  entertained,  without  any  regard  to 
the  difference  of  times,  places^  circumstances^  and  char 
racters ;  without  considering  that  the  provident  wisdom  oif 
Christ  and  his  apostles  left  many  regulations- to  the  *pru- 
dence  and  piety  of  the  ^vernors  oi  the  ehurch,  were  pro- 
ductive of  many  pernicious  effects,  and  threw  these  good 
reformers,  whose  aeal  wa?  not  always  accorcybtig  to  know- 
ladae,  from  the  extreme  of  superstition  into  the  extreode  of 
enthusiasm.}  Many  wellnneantng  persons,  whose  int&^ 
tions  were  highly  laudable,  fell  into  great  errors  in  conse- 
mience  of  these  iU-grounded  notions.  Justly  incensed  at 
oe  conduct  of  the  superstitious  multitude^  who  placed  the 
Whole  of  religion  in  external  services^and  hojfe^  to  secure 
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their  salvaidoD  by  the  performance  of  a  laborious  round  of 
.  unmeaning  rites  and  ceremonies,  thej  rashly  maintained, 
that  true  piety  was  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  inward 
motions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  and  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  spiritual  and  divine  things.  In  consequence  of 
this  specious  yet  erroneous  principle,  they  treated  with  the 
utmost  contempt  all  the  external  parts  of  religious  worship, 
and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  total  supression  of 
sacraments,  churches,  reUjg:iou8  assemblies  of  every  kind, 
and  Christian  ministers  of  every  order. 

IV.  Several  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  em- 
oomnMiita.  ploycd  tlicir  learned  and  pious  labours  in  the  ex- 
imii^  ^^'  position  and  illustration  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 
Among  the  Latins,  Bruno  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms^  Lanfranc  upon  the  Emstles  of  St.  Paul^ 
Berenges  upon  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  Gregory  VII. 
upon  the  Uospel  of  St.  Matthew^  and  others  upon  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings.  But  all  these  expositors,  in 
compliance  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  times,  either 
copied  the  explanations  of  the  ancient  commentatdrs,  or 
made  such  wnimsical  applications  of  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  both  in  explaining  the  doctrines,  and  in  mcul- 
eating  the  duties  of  religion,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  perus^ 
them  without  indignation  or  disgust.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  Grecian  expositors  was  Theophylact,  a  native  of 
Bulgaria  ;  though  he  also  is  indebted  to  the  ancients,  and 
-  in  a  particular  manner,  to  St.  Gbrysostom,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  his  most  judicious  observations.*  Nor  must  we 
pass  in  silence  the  commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Psahns, 
and  the  Songof  SolomoHj  that  was  composed  by  the  learn- 
ed Michael  Fsellus  ;  nor  the  chain  of  commentaries  upon 
the  Book  of  Job,  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  of  Nicetas. 
v.^  All  the  Latin  doctors,  if  we  except  a  few  Hibernian 
schoiMtic  divines,  who  blended  with  the  oeautiful  simplicity 
ikwioey.  .  ofthe  gospel,  the  perplexing  subtilties  of  an  obscure 
philosophy,  had  hitherto  denved  their  system  of  religion, 
and  their  explications  of  divine*  truth,  either  from  the  holy 
Scriptures  alone,  or  from  these  sacred  oracles  explained  by 
the  .illustrations,  and  compared  with  the  theology  of  the 

z  For  an  account  of  Tbeophjiact,  see  l^ich.  Simon.  Hist.  Critique  des  principaux 
CmamenMfwn  du  JV.  T,  ch.  xxviU.  p.  39Q,  et  Crliiqite  di  la  BiHiotkiqve  d»B  MUhtm  £e* 
eltsimtiqtuSf  par  Du  Fin,  torn.  i.  p.  310,  ifbere  he  also  speaks  largely  cooceming  Nicetas 
and  Oecumenitts. 
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ancieiit  doctors.    But  in  tins  centuiy  certain  writers,  and 
among>  others  the  famous  Berenger,*"  wen£  much  farther, 
and  employed  the  rules  of  lo^c  and  the  subtilties  of  meta- 
physical discussions,  both  in  explaining  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  and  in  proving  the  trutn  of  their  x>wn  particular 
opunons.    Hence  Lanfranc,  the  antagonist  of  Benen^er, 
and  afterward  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  introduced  mto 
the  field  of  religious  controversy  the  same  philosophical 
arms,  and  seemM  in  general  desirous  of  employing  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truths  of  reli* 
gion.  His  example  in  this  respect  was  followed  by  Ansehn, 
1^  disciple  and  successor  in  the  see  of 'Canterbury,  a  man 
of.  a  truly  metaphysical  genius,  and  capable  of  giving  thfe 
greatest  air  of  dignity  and  importance  to  the  first  phfloso^^. 
phy.  Such  were  the  begmnings  of  that  philosophical  theo- 
logy, which  grew  afterward,  by  degrees,  into  a  cloudy  and 
enormous  system,  and  from  the  pi2t>lic  schools  in  which  it 
was  cultivated,  acquired  the  name  of  scholastic  dmrnty!"  It 
is  however.necessary  to  observe,  that  the  eminent  divines, 
who  first  set  on  foot  this  new  species  of  theology,  and  thus 
laudably  maintained  that  most  noble  and  natural  connexionr  ' 
of /ai/A  with  reofOfi,  and  of  religion  vfith  philosophy,  were 
much  more  prudent  and  moderate  than  their  followers,  .in 
the  use  and  application  of  this  conciliatory  scheme.  They 
kept,  for  the  most  part,  within  bounds,  and  wisely  reflect- 
ed upon  the  limits  of  reason ;  their  language  was  clear ; 
the  questions  they  proposed  were  instructive  and  interest- 
ing ;  they  avoided  all  uiscussions  that  were  only  proper  to 
satisfy  a  vain  and  idle  (curiosity  ;  and  in  their  disputes  and 
demonstrations,  they  made,  generally  speaking,  a  wise  and 
sober  use  of  the  rules  of  logic,  tod  of  the  dictates  of  phi- 
losophy.*'  [Oir  Their  followers,  on  the  contrary,  rwi  with 

• 

\CF*  A  Otherwise  called  Berengarius,  and  famous  for  the  noble  oppositioa  he  made 

.  to  the  doctrine  of  trantubstanUdtUmy  which  Lanfranc  so  absurdly  pretended  to  support 

upon  phiiosophicai  principles. ;  The  attempt  of  this  latter  to  introduce  the  roles  of  iorie 

into  religious  controversy  would  have  been  highly  laudable,  had  not  he  penwrted  this 

respectable  science  to  the  defence  of  the  most  monstrous  absurdities. 

b  See  Chr.  Au|ust.  Heumanni  Pratf.  ad  Tri^ehmm  IJibrmn  de  DoOorihiu  ScJMaiCMf, 
p*  14.  The  sentiments  of  the  learned  concerning  the  first  author  or  inventor  of  the 
•choUstic  divinity,  are  collected  by  Jo.  Franc.  Buddeus,  in  his  liogoge  ad  TheoUg.  torn, 
i.  p.  38.  . 

.  c  We  shall  here  transcribe  a  passage  from  the  works  of  Lanfranc,  who  is  considered 
by  many  as  the  father  of  the  scholastic  system,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  ftur  the 
first  schoolmen  surpassed  their  disciples  and  followers,  in  lybdom,  modesty,  and  can* 
dour.  We  take  this  passage  from  that  prelate's  book  ooncernii^  the  body  md  Mood  rf 
ChriHj*  and  it  is  as  follows :  '*  Testis  mihi  Deus  est  et  eonscientia  mea,  qui  in  traetatu 

\    *  Cap.  vii.  p.  S3$;  opp.  ed..Luc.  Dacheriit 
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a  metaphf^icBl  phreiny  into  the  greatest  abiise8>  and  lijr 
tbe  moBt  unjustifiable  perversioB  of  a  wise  and  exoeUent 
metbtpd  of  searching  aftert  and  confinning  troth,  the^  ba^. 
aisbed  eridenceout  of  rel^ion,  common  sense  out  of  j^* 
iMophy,  and  erected  a  dark  and  enormous  mass  of^pre- 
t^Mod  aden^By  m  which  'urorii^  passed  for  ideas  and  mmpuI 
Sot  sense.] 

Yi.  No  sooner  was  this  new  method  introduced,  than 
the  Latin  doctors  began  to  reduce  all  the  doctrines  of  ro« 
li^op  into  one  penuanent  and  connected  system,  abd  to 
tpeat  theology  as  a  science  an  enterprise  which  had  hitherto 
been  attempted  by  none  but  Taio,  of  Saragossa,  a  writer 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  the  learned  Damascenas,  who 
flourished  among  the  Greeks  in  the  fdiowing  age.  The 
Latin  doctors  had  hitherto  confined  their  thecrfogical  la* 
hours  to  certain  branches  of  the  Christian  reli^on,  whidi 
iktey  illustrated  only  on  certain  occasions.  The  first  pro« 
duction  which  looked  like  a  general  system  of  theology, 
was  that  of  the  celebrated  Anselm ;  this  however  was  sur^ 
passed  by  the  complete  and  universal  body  of  divinity, 
which  was  composed,  toward  the  conclusion  oi  this  cen* 
tury,  by  Hiklebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  whb  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  both  as  the  first  and  the  best  model  in 
'tihis  kind  of  writing,  by  the  innumeiuble  legions  of  system 
makers,  who  arose  in  succeeding  times."^    This  learned 

divinaram  litenunun  nee  proiranere  nee  ad  propoMias  fte^ond^re  ciqiereai  dJaJtcticas 
(jusstioDea,  ret  earum  Bolationes.  £t  si  quando  materia  disputaodi  (alui  est,  ut  hi^its 
ards  ngulis  ndeat  eimetoatias  6ZpUcari»  in  quantum  possum,  per  ^bquipollenSan  pi^ 
position  urn  tego  artem,  ae  videar  magis  arte,  quam  reritate,  sanctorumque  patron 
aoctoritate  confidere.**  Lanfi-ano  here  declares  In  the  most  solemn  manner,  even  by 
an  appeal  tto  God  and  his  conscience,  that  he  was  so  far  from  having  the  least  iacliiUb- 
tion  to  propose  or  to  answer  logical  questions  in  the  course  of  his  theological  laboun, 
that  on  the  contrary,  when  he  was  forced  to  hare  recourse  to  the  science  of  dialectic, 
in  order  the  bettor  to  ilhiatrate  his  sufaiject,  be  conoealed  the  succoors  be  derifod  front . 
thence  with  all  possible  care,  lest  he  should  seem  to  place  more  confidence  in  the  ro- 
sources  of  art^  than  in  the  simplicity  of  tnAh,  and  the  authorUy  of  the  holy  Jaiken. 
Those  last  words  show  plainly  the  two  sources  fti»m  whence  the  Christian  doctors  had 
hitherto  derived  ail  their  tenets,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  maintained  them, 
▼is.  firom  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  Lanfranc  here  calls  the  frufJk,  and  Dram  the  wri- 
tings of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church.  To  these  two  sources  of  theology  aild  argu- 
mentation, a  third  was  added  to  this  century,  even  the  science  of  logic,  which  however 
waa  only  employed  by  the  managers  of  controversy  to  repulse  their  adversaries,  who 
came  armed  with  syllogisms,  or  to  remove  difficulties  which  were  drawn  (Vom  reason  and 
irom  the  nature  of  tiinigs*  But  in  succeeding  times,  the  two  former  sources  were' 
either  entirely  neglected  or  sparingly  employed,  aifd  philosophical  demonstration,  or  at 
least  someUiing  that  bore  that  name,  was  rc^garded  as  a  sufficient  support  to  the  truth  of 
religioo. 

d  This  body  of  divinity,  frhich  was  the  first  comptote  theologieal  system  that  had 
been  composed  among  the  Latins,  is  inserted  in  the  Worko  of  Hiklebert,  published  by 
Beangendre,  who  shows  evidently,  in  his  pr^fitee,  tfa^t  Peter  Lombard,  FMkis,  and  the 
other  writers  of  theological  systeoiy  did  no  more  than  follow  servilely  the  tnces  of 
Hildebert. 
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prelate  demonsti^ed  first  the  doctrines  of  his  system  by 
proofs  dra^vn  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  also  from  tte 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  in  this 
he  followed  Hie  custom  that  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding 
ages ;  but  he  went  yet  farthei:,  and  answered  the  ob- 
jections which,  nught  be  brought  against  his  doctrine,  by 
arguments  drawn  fr^m  reason  and  philosophy ;  this  paot  of 
his  method  was  entirely  new,  and  pecufiar  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.* 

VII.  The  moral  writers  of  this  century,  who  undertook 
to  unfold  the  obligations  of  Christians,  and  to 
delineate  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  various  >««^''rf»«- 
branches  of  true  virtue  and  evangelical  obedience,  treated 
this  most  excellent  of  all  sciences  in  a  manner  quite  unsuiC- 
able  to  its  dignity  apd  importance.  We  find  sufficient 
proo&  of  this  m  the  moral  writings  of  Peter  Damien/  and 
ev^  of  the  learned  Hildebert.'  The  moralists  of  this  age 
generally  confined  themselves  to  a  jejune  explication  of 
what  are  commonly  called  the  four  cisa^dipal  virtues,  to 
which  they  added  the  ten-eommandments^  to  complete  their 
system.  -  Anseim,  the  famous  prelate  of  Canternury,  sur- 
passed indeed  all  the  moral  writers  of  his  time ;  the  books 
which  he  composed,  with  a  desiflL  to  promote  practical 
religion,  and  mqre  especially  his  Book  of  nieditai$onB  mid 
pr ay ers^.  contain  many  excellent  things,  several  happy 
thoughts  expressed  with  much  energy  audi  unction. 
[0^  Nor  did  the  mystic  divines  satisfy  themselves  willi 
piercing,  by  extatic  thmight  and  feelings  into  the  sublime 
regions  of  beauty  and  love ;  they  conceived  and  br&vght 
forth  several  productions  that  were  destined  to  diffuse  Uie 
pure  delkrhts  of  tmion  and  communion  through  enamoured 
souls.]  Johannes  JohanneUus,  a  Latin  mystic,  wrote  a 
treatise  concerqing  divine  contemplation  ;^  and  Simeon  the 
Younger,  who  was  a  Grecian  sage  of  the  salne  visionaiy 

e  U  may  not  be  improper  to  place  bere  a  paoaage  which  is  takail  fram  a  tnatiM  of 
Anselm's,  en  tilled  Cum  Vetuliomo?  nact  this  passage  was  respected  by  thefint  s^o- 
lastic-difines,  as  an  immutable  1^  ip  theology  ;  *'  Sicut  rectus  ordo  eziget,**  says  flia 
leaned  prelate,  **  ui  prolV|Dda  fidei  Christiafis  eradamusy  priusipiatt  «a  prvsuBaana 
ratione  diseotere  $  ita  aegligeatia  vuhi  videtur,  si,  postqiiMi  c^nfin&ativumiis  in  fidi^ 
noo  atudemiis  quod  eredimos  intelligera  •/*  which  aiRroBte  to  thii,  '*  That  we  most  iiat 
believe  without  eiamination,Ant  must  alterward  andearour  to  indrntand  what  wo  V^ 
Mere.** 

f  Sao  fHoM  ll<iian»a.  Mk  VkfMim 

8  See  HiUabigti  fkBottplda  MntiU,  at  JtMOu^M  TV.  FMrfJ^vt  kmMm  titiK. 

h  Soa  ibo  JEMotfc  I4Nr«<TC  tfe /4rf>oiiM^  torn.  Till  (>^ 

VOL.  rr.  .26 
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class,  composed  several  discourses  upgn  subjects  of  a  like 
nature. 

VIII.  Among  the  controversial  writers  of  this  Century, 

we  see  the  effects  of  the  scholastic  method  tliat 
JSlSua'dwr  Berenger  and  Lanfranc  had  introduced  into  the 
"'•^  study  of  theology.    We  see  divines  entering  the 

lists  armed  with  syllogisms,  which  they  manage  awkwardly, 
and  aiming  rather  to  confound  their  adversaries  by  the 
subtilties  of  logic,  than  t6  convince  them  by  the  power 
of  evidence;  ^vhile  those  who  were  unprovided  .with  this 

Shilosophicsd  armour,  made  a  still  more  wretched  and 
espicaDle  figure,  f^U  into  the  grQssest  and  most  perverse 
t)lunders,  and  seem  to  have  written  without  either  thinking 
of  their  subject,  or  of  the  manner  of  treating  it  with  suc- 
cess. Dimianus,  already  mentioned,  defended  the  trulli 
of  Christianity  against  the  Jews ;  but  his  success  was  not 
equal  either  to  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  or  to  the  upright- 
ness of  his  intentions.  Samuel,  a  convert  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity,  wrote  .an  elaborate  t]!^eatise  against  those 
of  his  nation,  which  is  still  extant.  But  the  noblest  cham^ 
pion  that  appeared  at  this  period  of  time  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  was  the  famous  Anselm,  who  attacked  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  and  the  audacious  contemners  of  all  relkion, 
in  ah  ingenious  work,*  which  was  perhaps,  by  its  depth 
and  acuteness,  above  the  comprehension  of  those  whom 
it  was  designed  to  convince  df  th^ir  errors.  [05*  For  it 
happened  no  doubt  in  these  earlier  times,  as  it  frequently 
does  in  our  days,  that  many  gave  themselves  out  for  unbe- 
lievers,  who  knew  not  the  first  principles'  of  reasoning, 
and  whose  incredulity  was  the  fruit  of  ignorance  .send 
presumption,  nourished  by  licentiousness  and  corruptiiNa 
of  heart.] 

IX.  The  fkmous  contest  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
TKeoontroienj  churches,  wMch,  though  not  decided,  had  how- 
a;Skr.id  u-  ever  been  suspended  for  a  considerable  time,  was 
tins  revived,  imprudently  rcvived,  in  the  jrear  1053,  by  Mi- 
chael Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  a 
restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  who  blew  the  flame  of  re- 
%ious  discord,  and  widened  the  latal  breach  by  new 
invectives  and  new  accusations.  The  pretexts  that  were 
employed  to  justify  this  new  rupture,  wer%zeai  for  the 


i  THi*  work  wft.i  entitled,  lUnradversus  inslrnentem,  i.  c.  Tkefiol  refuted, 
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truth,  and  an  anxious  concern  about  the  interesti^  of  relS^ 
.  gion ;  but  its  true  causes  were  the  arrogance  and  ambition 
of  the  Grecian  patriarch  and  the  Roman  ponti0»  The 
latter  was  constantly  forming  the  most  artml  strats^ems 
to  reduce  the  former  under  his  imperious  yoke ;  and  for 
this  purpose,*  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to  ^n  over  to 
his  side  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  by  with- 
drawing them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  «ee  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  tumultuous  and  unhappy  state  of  the  Gre- 
cian em{>ire  was  singularly  favourable  to  his  aspiring  views, 
as  the  friendship:)  and  alliance  of  the  Roman  pontiff  wa$ 
highly  useiul  to  the  Greeks  in  their  struggles  with  the  Sa- 
racens .and  the  Normans,  who  were  setUed  in  Italy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  pontiff  was  not  only  determined 
to  refuse  obstinately  the  least  mark  of  submission  to  his 
haughty  rival,  but  was  also  laying  schemes  for  extending 
bis  dominion^  and  for  reducing  aH  the  oriental  patriarchs 
under  his  supreme  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  contending  par- 
ties were  preparing  lor  the  fteld  of  controveriSy,  when  Ce- 
rularius  began  the  charge  by  a  warm  letter,  written  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Achrida,  who 
was  his  chief  counsellor,  to  John,  bishop  of  Trani,  in  Apu- 
lia, in  which  he  publicl}'  accused  the  Latins  of  various  er- 
rors.^ Leo  IX.  who  was  then  in  the  papal  chair,  answered 
*this  letter  in  a  most  imperious  manner ;  and  not  satisfied 
with  showing  his  indignation  by  mere  words*,  assembled  a 
council  at  Uome,  in  which  (iie  Greek  churches  were  so- 
lemnly excommunicated^  • 
.  x.  Constantme,  surnamed  Monomachus,  who  was  now 
«t  the  head  of  the  .Grecian  empire,  endeavoured  to  stifle 
this  controversy  in  its  birth,  and  for  that  purpose  desired 
the  Roman  pontiff  to  send  legates  to  Constantinople,  to 
concert  measures  for  restoring  and  confirming  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  church.  Three  le^tes  were  .accordiil^ly  sent 
fix>m  Rome  to  that  imperial  city,  who  brought  wim  them 
letters  from  Leo  IX.  not  onlv  to  the  emperor,  but  also  to 
the  Grecian  pontiff.  These  legates  were  cardinal  Hum- 
bert, a  man  of  a  high  and  ifnpetuous  spirit,  Peter,  arch*- 
bishop  of  Amalfi,  and  Frederic,  archdeacon  and  chanceir 
lor  of  the  church  of  Rome.    The  issue  of  this  congress  was 

k  See  an  account  ot  those  errors,  §*ai. 

I  These  letters  of  Cenilarins  and  Leo,  are  published  in  ihtJhmals  of  Baronius,  ad  Am, 
1053.  The  former  is  also  inserted  by  Canisiusi  in  his  LteHmi,  AtUiq,  tom.  iU.  p..  281« 
«1,  nor.    LeitDia  ConciHOf  &#. 
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mhappy  in  the  highest  decree,  notwitl^staiuliiig  <ihe  pro- 
pensity which  the  emperor,  for  political  reasons,"*  discover*, 
ed  to  the  cause  of  the  bishop  or  Rome.  The  arrogance  oi 
Leo  IX*  and  Us  insolent  letters,  excited  the  highest  indig* 
nation  in  the  breast  of  Cerularius,  and  produced  a  personal 
aversion  to  this  audacious  pontiflf,  which  inflamed,.instead 
of  healing,  the  wounds  of  the  church ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Roman  legates  gave  many  and  evident  proofi, 
that  the  design  of  their  embassy  was  not  to  restore  peace 
and  concord,  but  to  establish  among  the  Greeks  the  su- 
preme authority  and  the  ghostly  dominion  of  the  Roman 
p<mtiff.  Thus  all  hopes  of  a  happy  conclusion  of  these 
imserable  divisions  entirely  vanished ;  and  the  Roman  le- 
gates, fin<fing  their  efforts  ineffectual  to  overcome  ih&vigp^ 
rous  resistance  of  Cerularius,  they,  with  the  highest  inso- 
lence, as  well  as  imprudence,  excommunicated  pvblicljTf 
in  the  church  of  St.  Spphia,  a.  d.  1054,  the  Grecian  patri- 
arch, with  Leo  of  Achrida,  and  all  their  adherents ;  and 
leaving  a  written  -  act  of  their,  inhuman  imprecations  and 
anathemas  upon  the  grand  altar  of  that  temple^  they  shook 
(he  dust  off  their  feet,  and  thus  departed.  Tnis  violent  step 
rendered  the  evil  incurable,  whicii  it  was  before  not  only- 
possible,  but  perhaps  easy  to  remedy.  The  Grecian  patri- 
arch imitatea  the  vehemence  of  the  Roman  legates,  and 
did  from  resentment  what  diey  had  perpetrated  from  ar 
principle  of  a'mbition  and  arro^ce.  He  excommunicated 
these  legfites,  with  all  their  adherents  and  followers,  in  a 

Eublic  council,  and  procured  an  order  of  the  emperor  for 
uming  the  act  of  excommunication,  which  they  nad  pro- 
nounced against  the  Greeks.*  These  vehement  measures 
were  followed  on  Imth  isides  with  a  multitude  of  controvert 
fiial  writings,  that  were  filled  with  the  most  bitter  and  irri- 
.  tating  invectives,  and  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  add 
iiiel  to  the  ilame. 
XI.  Cerularius  added  new  accusations  t6  the  ancient 

87  n  He  ttood  grenily  iu  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  Germaos  and  Italwos  against 
flie  Nomans,  and  hoped  to  obtain  it  by  the  good  ofiices  of  the  pope,  who  was  in  high 
vfiDdit  with  th^  emperor  Henry  III.  .    « 

D  Beside  Baronius  and  other  wffters,  whose  accoonts  of  this  period  of  time  are  ge- 
norally  known,  and  not  always  eiact,  see  Mabillon',  Mntd,  Bened.  torn.  r.  lib.  Ix.  ad  »f . 
S06Sy  €t  Pretf.  ud  8ae.  vi.  ^ctor.  SS»  Bmudkii^  pars  Si.  p.  1.  Leo  kW^tlWy  De  UMia 
Otmoor.  EceUsiast  Diss.  ii.  p.  160,  ed  FabHcii,  et.  De  perpettut  Ecdes.  OrietU,  H  Ocei^ 
^mU.  OoRseiMiaae,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  p.  641.  Mich.  Je  Quten,  OritnU  ChrhHanb^  torn,  t  p. 
S60«  etDUt,  Dimueena  pHmOj  §  jxii,  p.  16.  Herman ni  Nistoria  'CmeeriaHenum  dm 
p0u  acfRio  et  firmmtttto,  p.  59,  puMished  at  Leipsic  in  the  ypar  1719.  Jo.  Bapt.  Co- 
telerias,  Montm.  JScc'«ff«  Oretete,  torn,  it.  p.  108. 
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chftrge,  whidi  had  been  brought  by  Photius  against  the 
Latm  churches,  of  which  the  pnncipal  was,  that  they  used 
.unieaveoed  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper* 
This  accusation,  such  were  the  times !  wa6  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and  of  the  highest  con- 
seauence;  it  was  therefore  debated  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  nor  did  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman,pontiffs  contend  with  more  fury  and*'bit- 
temess  about  the  extent  of  their  power,,  and  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdiction,  than  the  Gteek  and  Latin  churches  dis-* 
puted  about  the  use  of  uoleavened  bread*  The  other  heads 
of  accusation  that  were  brought  against  the  Latins  hj^  the 
Grecian  pontiff,  discovered  rather  a  malignant  and  conten- 
tious spint,  and  a. profound  ignorance-  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, thmr  a  generous*zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth.  He 
complains,  for  instsftice,  in  the  heaviest  mitnner,  thgit  the 
!liatins  do  not  abstain  from  the  use  of  blood,  and  of  things 
strangled ;  that  their  monks  eat  lard,  and  permit  the  use  of 
flesh,  to  such  of  the  .brethren  as  are  sick  or  infirm;  that 
their  bishops  adorn  their  fingers  with  rings  as  if  they  were 
bridegrooms ;  that  their  priests  are  bearcQess ;  and  that  in 
the  rite  of  baptism  ihej  confined  themselves  to  one  single 
immersion.*'  Such  were  the  miserable  and  trifling  objects 
that  excited  a  Jfatal  schism,  and  kindled  a  furious  war  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  carried  their  animosi* 
ties  to  the  greatest  lengths,,  and  loaded  each  other  with  re* 
eiprocal  invectives  and  mprecations.  The  attentive  reader 
will  form  firom  hence  a  just  idea  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
religion  bpth  in  the  eastern  and  western  wo^ld  at  this  pe* 
riod,  and  will  see  in  this  dreadful  schism,  the  tnje  origin  of 
the  various  sects  that-multiplied  the  different  forms,  of  su-* 
perstition  and  error  in  these  unha{>py  times. 

XII.  This  vehement  dispute-  which -the  Greeks  had  to 
carry  on  against  the  Latin  churches,  was  well  nigh  ^  new  contn). 
followed  by  a  fatal  division  among  themselves.  TbT^^^cT!- 
Amidst  the  straits  and  difficulties  to  which  the  •'»'»»■««• 
empire  was  now  reduced  by  the  expenses  of  war,  and  the 
calamities  of  the  times,  Alexius  not  only  employed  the 
treasures  of  the  church,  in  order  to  answer  the  exigencies 
of  the  state,  but  ordered  also  the  plates  of  silver,  and  the 

o  See  CenDaiii  ^pitidatdJolumium  Tranmuanw  Cmim  lecUon.  JnHq.  torn.  iii.  p. 
S81y  where  the  reedpr  wUl  fli»o  Hod  the  refutation  of  this  letter  by  cardinal  Humbert 
See  likewije  Ceniiarii  Ejdstoia  ad  Ptirum  JBMiocknu.  in  Cotelerii  Manumentu  EecUsim 
Gratt.  torn.  ii.  p.  138,  add  to' these  Martene;  Thestur,  JInecdot.  torn.  t.  p.  847. 
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Imires  of  that  metal'  that  adorned  flie   portals   of  the 
cmirches,  to  be  taken  down  and  converted  mto  money.  This 
measure  excited  the  indignation  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Chalce- 
don,  a  man  of  austere  morals,  ^d  of  an  obstinate  spirit, 
who  maintained  that  the  emperor,  in  this  step,  was  guilty 
of  sacrilege ;  and  to  prove  this  charge,  published  a  treatise, 
in  which  fee  affirmeci,  that  in  the  images  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  saints,  there  resided  a  certain  kind  o{  inherent 
sanctity,  that  was.a  proper  object  of  religious  Worship ;  and 
that  therefore  the  adoration  of  Christians  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  persons  represented  by  these  images,  but 
extended  also  to  the  images  themselves.    This  new  con- 
troversy excited  various  tumults^  and  seditions  among  the 
people,  to  suppress  which  the  emperor  assembled  a  council 
at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  question  waS  terminated 
by  the  following  decisions.     ^^  That  t&e  images  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  saints  were  to  he  honoured  only  with  ^relative 
worship,^  which  was  to  be  offered,  not  to  the  substance  or 
matter  of  which  these  images  were  composed^  but  to  the 
form  zxiA  features  of  which  they  bore  the  impression ;  that 
the  representations  of  Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  whether  in- 
painting  or  sculpture,  did  in  no  sense  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  divine  Saviour,  or  of  these  holy  men,  thouffh  diey 
were  enriched  with  a  certain  communication  of  divine 
grace ;  and  lastly,  that  invocation  and  worship  were  to  be 
addressed  to  the  saints,  «only  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  and 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  him  as  theur  master.**   These 
decisions,  absurd  and  superstitious  as  they  were,  were  not 
enough  so  foi^  Leo,  the  idolatrous  bishop  of  Chalcedon, 
who  maintained  his  monstrous  system  with  obstinacy,  and 
was  for  thTit  reason  sent  into  banishment/' 
XIII.  The  famous  dispute,  concerning  the  presence  of 
*  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  euchanst  was  re- 
i^nSJui'S*'  vived  about  the  middle  of  this  century  in  the  La- 
SSTwJ^^p.  thi  church.    Hitherto  the  disputants  on  both  sides 
^''  had  proposed  their  jarring  opinions  with  the  ut- 

most freedom,  unrestrained  by  the  despotic  voice  of  au- 
thority, since  no  comicil  had  given  a  aefinitive  sentence 
upon  this  matter,,  nor  prescribed  a  rule  of  faith  to  termi- 

p  2;^«7vAt»$  ^ofKvnfAW,  «  klijfvniziti  tat  wiarof . 

q  At)  ample  account  of  Uiis  whole  matter  is  giren  hy  Aima  Comnenft,  in  ber  JBixtad, 
lib.  v.'p.  104,  lib.  yii.  p.  158,  edit.  Venet.  The  acts  of  thi^councili  tbe  Teiy  mention  of 
which  is  omitted  by  several  historians  of  considerableT  note*  are  piiblisHed  by  Montftiv- 
Cmxy  in  bis  Bikfiotheca  Cmliniana,  p,  103. 
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Date  all  inquiiy.  and  debate/  Hence  it  was,  that'  in  the 
beginning  of  this  centiuy  Leutheric,  archbi^op  of  Sens, 
affirmed,  m  opposition  to  the  general  opinion*  of  the  times, 
^atnone  but  the  sincere  and  upright  Christian,  none  but 
saints  and  real  believers  ifeceived  the  body  of  Christ  intlie 
•  holy  sacrament.  This  opinion,  which  was  broached  in  the 
year  1004,  was  every  way  proper  to  excite  rumours  among 
^the  people ;  but  these  its  natural  effects  werehappily pre- 
vented oy  tiie  influence  of  Robert,  King  of  Fi*ance7  and 
the  wise  counsels  of  some  prudent  Mends,  who  hindered 
tife  fanatical  prelate  from  disseminating  this  whimsical 
invention/  It  was  not  so  easy  to  extingwsh  the  zeal,  or  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  the  famous  Berenger,  principal  of  the 
public  school-at  Toiurs,  anid  afterward  s^chbishop  of  Anders, 
a  man  of  a  most  acute  and  subtile  genius,  and  highly 
renowned  both  on  account  of  his  extensive  learning  and 
the  exemplaiy  sanctity  of.  his  life  and  manners/  This 
eminent  ecclesiastic  maintained  publicly,  in  the  year  1045, 
the  doctrine  of  Johannes  Scotus,  opposed  warmly  the  mon- 
strous opinions  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  which  were  adapted 
to  captivate  a  superstitious  multitude  by  exciting  their  as- 
tonishment, and.  persevered  with  a  noble  obstinacy  in 
teaching,  that  the  bread  and  wiiie  were  not  changed  into 
the  bo^  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  but  pre- 
served, their  natural  and  essential  qualities,  and  were  no 
more  thad  figures  and  external  symools  of  the  body  and* 
blood  of  the  divine  Saviour.  This  wise  and  rational  doc- 
trine was  no  sooner  published^  than  it  was  opposedby  cer- 
tain doctors  in  France  and  Germany ;  buit  the  Roman  pon- 
tiflf,  Leo  IX.  attacked  it  with  pecuhar  vehemence  and  fury 
in  the  year  1050 ;  and  in  two  councils,  the  one  assembled 
at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Vercelli,  had  the.  doctrine  of 
Berenger  solemnly  condemned,  and  the  book  of  Scotus, 
froni  which  it  was  drawn,  committed  to  the  flames.  This 
example  was  followed  b^  the  council  of  Paris,  which  was 
summoned  the  very  same  year  by  Heyry  I.  and  in  which 

r  The  Tarious  opinions  concerning  tbe  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  that  were  em- 
braced during  this  century,  are  collected  by  Martene  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  and. 
published  in  his.  Voyage  Litertdr^  de  deux  Bensdieiini  de  la  Cmigregaiion  de  S»  Jtfmir. 
torn.  ii.  p.  1S6.^ 

sSee  Du  Boulay,  Hutor.  ^ead.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  354. 

t  See  the  lAft  of  Berenger  in  the  Werka  of.  Uildebert,  archdeacon  of  Maos,  p.  131M. 
see  also  HiaMre  liUrmridela  fVatR:e,tom.  yiii.  p.  197.    ^oulay,  Hisi,  Acad*  Paris. 
torn.  i.  p.  304,  and*  the  authors  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  BibH^h,  Ldt.medii  am,  torn.  i.    ' 
p.  1570.    It  is  probably  by  a  press  error,  that  Uildebert  is  styled  arckbiabopy  instead  (^ 
in-e  hdeaeony  by  Paris,  Hisl.  Kb.  i.  p.  10,  edit.  Watt*. 
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Beren^er,  and  his  numerous  adherents,  were  m^u^ 
with  aU  sorts'of  evils,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  These 
threats  were  execute^*  in  pkrt,  against  this  unhappy  pre- 
late, whom  Henr>'  deprived  of  all  his  revenues ;  but  neither 
threatenings,  nor  fines,  nor  synQdical  decrees  could  shake 
the  firmness  of  his  mind,  or  engage  him  to  renounde  the- 
doctrine  he  had  embraced.. 

XI v.. After  these  proceedings,  the  controversy  was  for 
ThepmitfA  somc  y^ars  happily  suspended,  and  Berenger, 
|i[!*^'!^'t^^  whose  patrons  were  as  numerous  as  his  enemies 
this  debate  ^ere  formidable,"  enjoyed,  for  a  while,  the  sweets 
of  liberty  and  peace.  His  enemies,  however,  after  the 
d^th  of  Leo  IX'.  rekindled  the  flame  of  religious  discord, 
apd  persuaded  his  successor  Victor  IL  to  examine  smew 
the  doctnne  of  Berenger*  The  pontiff  complied,  and  sent 
his  legates  to  two  ^ifi^rent  councils  that  were  assembled 
at  Tours,  in  the  year  1054,'*  for  that  purpose.  In  one  of 
these  councils  the  famous  Hildebrana,  wno  was  aftefpvard 
Pontiff  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  appear]^  in  the 
character  of  legate,  and  opposed  the  new  doctrine  with 
the  utmost  vehemence.  Berenger  was  also  present  at  this 
assembly,  and  overpowered  with  threats,  rather  than  con- 
vinced by  reason  and  ai^meot,  he  not  only  abandoned 
his  opimons,  but^  if  we  may  believe  his  adversaries,  to 
whose  testimony  we  are  confined  in  this  matter,  abjured 
them  solemnly,  and  in  consequence,  of  this  humbling  step, 
made  bis  peace  with  the  church.  ThiS  abjuration,  bow** 
ever,*  was  iar  from  being  sincere,  and  th^  dociUtv'of  Be* 
renger  was  no  more  than  an  act  of  dissimulation ;  for 
soon  after  this  period,  he  taught  anew,  though  with  more 
circumspection  and  prudence,  the  opmions  he  had  for- 
meriy  p^ofeised..  Tnat  his  conduct  nere  appears  mean 
and  dishonest,  is  indeed  evident;  but  we  ^e  not  suffi; 
ciently  accjuainted  with  the  transactions  of  these  councils 
ta.fix  precisely  the  degree  of  his  crime. 

jiv*  The  accouijt  of  Berenger's  perfidy  being  brought 
to  Nicolalt  II.  the  exasperated  ponjdff  summoned  him  to 
Rome,  A.  n.  1058,  and  terrified  him  in  such  a  mamier  in 
the  council  held  there  the  following  year,  that  he  declared 
his  readiness  to  embrace  and  adhere  to  the  doctrines  which 

u  Hifl  most  Ibrmidabto  enemy  and  HitA  was  limlhuie,  arelibishop  of  Canteitmnr. 
It?*  w  Other  historians  vention  but  one  vouncB,  and  place  it  in*  tat  jear  10^' . 
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that  venerable  assembly  should  think  proper  to  impose  i^on 
his  faith.  Humbert  was  accordingly  appointed  unanimous- 
ly by  Nicolas  and  the  council  to  draw  up  a  confession  of 
ndth  for  Berei^er,  who  si^ed  it  publicly,  and  confirmed 
his  adherence  to  it  by  a  scuemn  oath.  In  this  confession 
there  was,  among  other  tenets  equally  absurd,  the  following 
declaration :  that  **  the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration, 
were  not  only  a  sacrament^  but  also  the  real  body  and  blood 
^  Jesus  Chnst;  and  that  this  body  and  blood  were  han- 
dled by  the  priestSj  and  consumed  by  the  faithftd,  and  not 
in  a  sacramental  sense,  but  in  reality  and  truth,  as  other 
sensible  objects  are.''  This  doctrine  was  so  monstrously 
nonsepsical,  and  was  such  an  impudent  insult  upon  the  very 
first  principles  of  reason,  that  it  could  have  nothing  alluring 
to  a  man  of  Berenger's  acute  and  philosophical  turn,  nor 
could  it  possibly  become  the  object  of  his  serious  belief,  as 
appearea  soon  after  this  odious  act  of  dissimulation ;  for  no 
sooner  was  he  returned  into  France,  than  taking  refiige  in 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  his  ancient  patrons,  he 
expressed  the  utmost  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  the 
doctrines  he  had  been  obliged  to  profess  at  Rome,  abjured 
them  solemnly  both  in  his  discourse  and  in  his  writings, 
and  returned  zealously  to  the  profession  and  defence  of  his 
former,  which  had  always  been  his  real  opinion.  Alexan- 
der II.  employed  the  seducing  influence  of  soft  and  fiiend* 
ly  expostulation  to  engage  Berenger  to  dissemble  anew, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  return  from  nis  pretended  apostacy ; 
but  hi^  remonstrances  were  ineffectual,  and  that  perhaps  in. 
a  great  measure,  because  this  rebellious  son  of  a  supersti- 
tious church  was  powerfully  supported  in  the'  maintenance 
of  his  opinions.  Hence  tne  controversy  wa$  prolonged, 
during  many  years,  by  a  multitude  of  writings  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  the  followers  of  Berenger  increased 
firom  day  to  day. 

xvi.  Gregory  VIL  whose  enterprising  spirit  no  difficul- 
ties nor  oppositions  could  discourage,  was  no  sooner  raised 
to  the  pontificate,  than  he  undertook  to  terminate  this  im- 

B>rtant  controversy,  and  for  that  purpose,  sent  an  order  to 
erenger,  in  ihe  year  1078,  to  repair  to  Rome.  Consider- 
ing the  natural  character  of  this  pontiff*,  his  conduct  in 
this  affair  was  highly  laudable,  and  discovered  a  degree  of 
impartiality  and  candour,  which  his  proceedings  upon  other 
occasions  gave  little  reason  to  expect.  He  seems  to  have 
VOL.  n.  -27  n        \ 
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had  a  high  esteem  for  Be^euger ;  and  in  the  piirticular 
points  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  him,  ne  did  it 
with  all  possible  mildness,  and  with  ^  tendemesa  which 
showed  tnat  he  acted  rather  from  a  forced  compliance  with 
the  clamours  of  his  adversaries,  than  from  inclinatioq  or 
principle.  In  the  council  that  was  h^d  at  Rome  tow^f} 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  1078,  he  permitted  Berenger  to 
draw  up  a  new  confession  of  his  oath,  and  to  renounce  thai 
which  had  been  composed  by  Humbert,  thouffh  it  had  been 
solemnly  approved  and  confimjed  by  Nicolas  II.  and  a. 
Roman  council.  The  sagacious  pontm  perceived  clesMrly 
the  absurdity  of  Humbert's  confession,  apd  therefore  re- 
voked it,  though  it  had  been  rendered  sacred  by  papal  au-* 
thorit}^'  In  consequence  of  this,  the  persecuted  prelate 
made  a  second  declaration,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  tnat  be 
would  adhere  for  the  future  to  the  following  propositions :. 
that  ^^  the  bread  laid  upon  the  altar  became,  a^er  consecrst'* 
tion,  the  true  body  of  Christ,  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgiiu 
suffered  on  the  cross,  and  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father;  and  that  the  wine  placed  upon  the  altar  became, 
after  consecration,  the  true  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
side  of  Christ.  The  pontiff  was  satisfied  with  this  deda* 
'  ration,  which  was  far  from  producing  the  same  effect  upoQ 
the  enemies  of  Berenger ;  they  showed  that  it  was  ambi- 
guous, and  soit  was  in  reahty ;  and  they  insisted  that  Beren- 
{^er  should  be  obliged  not  only  to  si^  another  dedaration 
ess  vague  and  equivocal,  but  should  also  be  required  to 
prove  his  sincerity  by  the  fiery  triaL  Gregory  renif^d  ab- 
solutely this  latter  demand,  and  would  have  equally  refused 
the  other,  had  not  his  favourable  intentions  toward  Beren- 
ger yielded  to  the  importunate  clamours  of  his  eneipies 
and  persecutors. 

XVIII.  The  pontiff  therefore  granted  that  part  of  their 
demand  that  related  to  a  new  declaration  ;  and  in  a  couq- 
cil  held  at  Rome,  ^  n.  1079,  had  a  thu^  confession  of  faith 
drawn  up,  which  was  somewhat  less  absurd  than  the  fii^ 
though  much  more  harsh  than  the  second,  and  to  which 
Berenger,  after  reading  and  subacribing  it  in  the  mid^t  of 

I U  U  wortky  of  obsarvatioo,  that  Gregoir  VII.  whose  zeal  ia  extending  the  jiizle- 
diction,  and  exalting  the  author!^  of  the  Roman  pontiib,  eurp^ssed  that  of  all  hla 
predMseaiOM,  acknowledgad*  at  least  taoitly,  by  this  step,  that  a  pttie  and  eooncil 
might  err,  and  had  Irred  in  effect  How  otherwise  could  he  allow  J$erenger  t9  re- 
nounce a  confession  of  ftdth,  that  had  been  solemnly  approred  and  confirmed  by  Nkohtt 
II,  m  aBoman  coondl. 
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the  assembly,  wad  obliged  to  declare  his  assent  by  a  solemn 
dath.    By  tnis  assent,  he  plpofessed  to  believe,  "  That  the 
bread  atid  wine  \vei^,  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  the 
holy  prayer,  and  the  words  of  our  Redeemer,  ^ubtantiaHy 
•  changed  into  the  true,  proper,  and  vivifying  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  to  remove  all  grounds  of  sus- 
picion, to  dispel  all  doubt  about  the  reality  of  his  attach- 
ment to  this  ridiculous  system,  he. added  to  nis  second  con- 
fession'' a  solemn  declai^tion  that  <<  The  bread  and  wine, 
after  consecration,  were  converted  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  not'only  in  quality  of  external  signs  and 
sacramentaJ  representations,  but  in  their  essential  proper- 
ties,  and  in  substantial  reality."  No  sooner  had  Bereneer 
made  this  strange  declaration;*  than  the  pontiff  redoubled 
the  marks  of  esteem  which  he  had  formerly  shown  him, 
and  sent  him  back  to  his  country  loaded  with  the  most  ho- 
nourable testimonies  of  his  liberality  and  friendship.  The 
double-minded  doctor  did  not  however  think  himself  bound 
by  this  declaration,  solemn  as  it  was ;  and  therefore  re- 
tracted publicly,  upon  his  return  to  his  residence,  what 
he  had  subscrioed  as  his  real  sentiments  in  the  councO  of 
Rome,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  compose  an  elaborate 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  to  which  he  had  been  engaged 
to  prafess  his  assent    This  new  change  excited  a  warm 
and  vehement  controversy,  in  which  Lanfranc  and  Guit- 
onund  endeavoured  to  perplex  Beren^er  with  their  so- 
phistry, and  to  overwhelm  him  with  theu*  invectives.  Gre- 
gory Vll.  to 'whose  papal  thunder  the  affronted  council 
looked  with  impatience,  seemed  neither  surprised  nor  of- 
fended by  the  mconstancj]  of  Berenger,  nor  did  he  take 
any  step  which  could  testify  the  smsQlest  mark  of  resent- 
ment against  this  pretendea  apostate.    From  hence  it  ap- 
Sears  more  than  probable,  that  the  second  confession  of 
lerenger  had  entirely  satisfied  that  pontiff;  and  that  the 
violent  imposition  of  the  third  was  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  Gregory,  who  seems  to  *ave  adopted,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, if  not  wholly,  the  sentiments  of  Berenger.* 

y  Mentioned  in  the  preceding  section. 

z  A  remarkable  treatise  of  Berenger's  composition,  which  has  been  published  by 
Martene,  in  his  Thetmtr.  Jineedoi.  torn,  4v.  p.  99,  109,  will  contribute  to  cast  a  satisfac- 
tory light  upon  this  whole  affur,  and  will  fully  unfold  the  real  sentiments  of  .Gregaiy 
concerning  the  eucharist.  For  from  this  piece  it  is  undoubtedly  eyident ;  1st.  That 
Bereoger  was  esteemed  and  faTOured,  in  a  singular  manner,  by  Gregory  VIT.  2dly. 
That  this  pontiff  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Berenger  concerning  the  Eucharist ; 
it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  was  for  adhering  to  the  words  of  Scripture  in  this  mittter. 
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XVIII*  Amidst  the  clamours  of  his  incensed  adversaries, 
Berenger'i  BerengOT  obscrved  a  profound  silence,  and  was 
D^i^t  or*  prudent  enough  to  return  no  answer  to  their  bit- 
hik  doctr^  ^gj.  j^jij  repeated  invectives.  Fatigued  with  a 
controversy,  in  whicn  the  first  principles  of  reason  were  so 
impudently  insulted,  and  exhausted  by  an  opposition 
which  he  was  unable  to  overcome,  he  abandoned  all  his 
worldly  concerns,  and  retired  to  the  isle  of  St.  Cosme,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  nis  days  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  pious  exercises. 

and  was  eager  in  suppressing  all  curious  researches,  and  all  positiTe, decisions  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  Ghnst's  presence  in  the  holy  sacrament*  This  ap]>ear8  eridentf  j  from 
the  following  words,  which  be  addressed  to  Benrenger  before  Che  meeting  of  the  last 
council  of  Rome,  and  in  which  he  speaks  ^f  his  design  to  consult  the  Virgin  Mnry  con- 
cerning the  conduct  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  observe  in  the  course  of  this  contro* 
Tersx  ;  "  Ego  plane  te,"  says  the  pontiff  in  the  lOSth  page  of  the  worir,  cited  in  ttie 
beginning  of  this  note, "  de  Christi  sacrificio  secundum  scriptures  bene  sentire  non 
dubito ;  tamen  quia  consiietudints  mihi  est,  ad  B.  Mariam  de  his  que  movent  recurrere  ; 
imposui  religiose  cuidam  amico ;  a  B*  Maria  obtinere,  ut  per  eum  mihi  non  taceiet, 
sed  verbis  commendaret,  quorsum  me  de  negotio  quod  in  manibus  habebam  de  Christi 
sacrificio  reciperero,  in  quo  immotus  persistereml"  Wo  see  here  plainly,  that  Gregory 
expresses  the  strongest  propensity  to  the  sentiments  of  Berenger,  not,  however,  withoat 
some  hesitation  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  conduct  himself^  and  also 
concerning  the  precise  doctrine  which  it  was  necessary  to  embrace  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  It  was  this  hesitation  which  led  him  to  consult  ^the 
Villain  Mary,  whose  answer  the  pontiff  gives  in  the  following  words  ;  "  A.  B.  Maria 
audivit  et  ad  me  retullt,  nihil  de  sacrificio  Ohristi  cogitandum,  nihil  esse  tenendum,  nisi 
quod  tenerent  anthentice  scripture,  contra  quas  Berengarius  nihil  habebat  Hoc  tibi 
manifestaie  volui,  ut  securiorem  ad  nos  flduciam  et  alacriorem  spem  habeas."  Here  we 
see  an  answ^  of  the  Virgin  pronouncing  that  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  expraas 
declaration  of  Scripture  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  and 
whether  Gregorjr  was  fanatical  enough  to  confide  in  this  answer  as  real,  or  rogue  enough 
to  forge  it,  it  is  still  certain,  that  he  confined  his  belief  concerning  the  point  in  debate  to 
the  language  of  Scripture,  and  held  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  exhi- 
bited in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  though  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expe- 
dient to  inquire  into  the  nature  or  manner  of  this  mTsterious  presence.  Sdly.  It  appean 
manifest  from  the  treatise  already  mentioned,  that  the  assembling  of  the  second  council 
and  the  imposition  of  another  confession  of  faith  upon  the  conscusnce  of  Berenger  were 
measures  into  which  Gregory  was  forced  by  th«  enemies  of  that  ecclesiastic.  "  i>e3ec- 
tusest,''saysBerengcr,  speaking  of  that  pontiff,  "  importunitate  Paduani  scutrc,  non 
episcopi,  et  Pisani  non  episcopi,  sed  antichristi. . .  .ut  permitteret  calumniatoribus  veri- 
tatis  in  posteriori  quadragesimali  concilio  scriptuma  se  ftrmatum  in  priori  mutari'' 
4thly,  We  see  here  the  true  reason  why  Gregory  showed  not  the  smallest  mark  of  re- 
sentment against  Berenger,  when,  upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,-  he  violated  the 
promise  by  which  he  bad  so  solemnly  bound  himself  in  the  last  council,  and  reftited  the 
confession  to  which  he  had  sworn  his  assent.  For  the  pontiff  was  very  far  from  adopt- 
ing the  sentiments  of  those  who  had  drawn  up  dr  suggested  -that  monstrous  confes- 
sion, and  esteemed  it  sufficient  to  believe  with  Be^nger,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  exhibited  to  Christians  in  the  eucharist.  Hence  he  let  the  violent  ad- 
versaries of  his  persecuted  friend  murmur,  scribble,  b^rl,  and  reAite,  while  he  himself 
observed  a  profound  silence,  and  persisted  in  his  resolution,  to  put  that  unhappy  man  to 
no  farther  trouble.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that^n  the  same  book  from 
whence  these  particulars  are  taken,  we  find  Berenger  addressing  himself,  witk  the 
utmost  humili^,  to  the  divine  mercy,  for  the  pardon  of  the  crime  of  dissimulation  and 
pequry  he  had  committed  at  Rome;  and  eonfessinr  that  the  fear  of  death  had 
«xtorted  from  him  oaths  and  declarations  diametrically  opposite  to  his  real  sen- 
timenU,  and  engaged  him  to  subscribe  to  a  set  of  tenets  which  he  abhorred, 
"  Deus  omnipotens,'*  says  he^  "  miserere,^fons  misericordiarum,  tantum  sacrileglum 
agnoscenti." 
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In  the  j^ear  1068,  death  put  an  end  to  the  affliction  he  suf- 
fered m  his  retirement,  from  a  bitter  reflection  upon  the 
dissunulation  be  had  been  guilty  of  at  Rome,  and  to  the 
penitential  acts  of  mdrtifi^tion  and  austerity,  to  which  he 
seemsto  have  submitted  with  a  design  to  expiate  the  enorv 
unty  of  his  criminal  compliance,  and  the  guilt  of  his  per- 
juiy/  He  left  H[>ehind  hun  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
deep  impression  of  his  extraordinaiy  sanctity ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  as  numerous  as  his  £une  was  illustrious.^  There 
have  been  disputes  among  the  learned  about  the  real  sen- 
timents of  this  eminent  man ;  yet,  notwitstanding  the  art 
which  he  sometime^  used  to  conceal  his  opinions,  and  the 
ambiguity  that  is  often  remarkable  in  his  expressions,  who- 
ever examines  with  impartiality  and  attention  such  of  his 
writings  as  are  yet  extant,  will  immediately  perceive,  that 
he  locked  upon  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  as  no 
more  than  the  signs  or  svmbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  divine  Saviour/  *  In  this  opinion  Berenger  persevered 
to  the  last ;  nor  have  we  any  authentic  proof  of  his  having 
departed  from  it  before  his  death,  as  some  of  the  Roman 

catholic  writers  vainly  pretend/ 

•  "  •  / 

%  This  will  appetr  trident  to  such  as  peruse  the  treatise  of  his  composition,  whieh 
we  haye  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  as  published  in  Marteoe's  Tkesmar,  Aneedot. 


.  It.  p.  109. 

b  The  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Tours  continue  to  honour  the  memory  of  Berenger 
by  an  annual  procession,  in  which  they  perform  a  solemn  service  at  his  tomb  in  the  isle 
or  St  Cosme.    See  Moleon,  Voyages  Ltturgiques,  p.  130. 

c  Mabillon,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers,  as  also  a  few  Lutheran  divines,  are  of 
opinion  that  Berenger  denied  only  the  doctrine  of  transubstanHaUonf  while  he  main« 
tnined,  at  the  same  time,  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist    And  this  opinion  will  indeed  appear  plausible  to  such  as  consider  only  the 


declaration  he  signed  in  the  first  council  at  Rome,  to  which  he  was  summoned  by 
Gregory  VII.  and  which  he  never  retracted,  without  comparing  this  declaration  with 
the  rest  of  his  writings.  On  the  other  hand,  Usher,  Basnace,  and  almost  all  the  wri- 
ters of  the  reformed  church  maintain,  that  the  doctrine  of  Berenger  was  exactly  the 
same  with  that  which  Calvin  afterward  adopted ;  and  I  cannot  help  joining  with 
them,  in  this  opinion,  when  I  peruse  attentively  the  following  words  of  his  Letter  to  AI- 
mannus,  published  in  Martene's  Theiaur.  tom.  iv.  p.  109.  "  Constat,"  says  Berenger  in 
express  terms,  '*  verum  Christ!  corpus  in  iflsa  mensa  proponi,  »ed  spMiuJUer  uiUriori 
hemiini  verum  in  ea  Christi  corpus  ab  his  duntaxat,  qui  Christi  membre  sunt,  incorrup- 
tum,  intamlnatum,  inattritumque  epirUu^fUer  numduearu**  These  words  demonstrate  so 
clearly,  that;  bv  the  pretence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist,  Bereftger  meant  no  more 
than  a  tpwihm  fnooneOf  that  they  dispel  all  doubt  about  his  real  sentiments,  though  upon 
other  occasions  he  concealed  these  sentimants  under  dubious  expressions,  to  deceive  his 
adversaries. 

d  It  is  well  known  what  laborious  effbrts  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  employed 
to  persuade  us,  that  Berenger,  before  his  death,  abandoned  the  opinion  he  had  so  long 
and  so  warmly  defended,  and  returned  to  the  doctrine  of  the  chureh  of  Rome  con- 
cerning the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  But  when  we  inquire  into 
the  reasons  on  whkdi  this  assertion  is  founded,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  thefa: 
weakness  and  insafficiency.     They  allege,  in  the  first  place,  that  Beren^r  gwps  «i  oe- 
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xix.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  in  the  history  of  the  churchy 
Aeontro^nr  the  Diost  trifling  objects  exciting  the  warmest  and 
SESl^  most  vehement  controv.ersies.  SUcKwas  the  dis- 
pute that  arose  in  FraMce,  hi  the  year  1023,  be- 
tween the  priests  and  monks  of  Limoges,  concerning 
die  phkce  that  was  to  be  assigned  in  the  public  liturgy  to 
Martial  the  first  bishop  of  that  diocess.     One  party  headed 

ernuU  cf  kU  iocurku  and  hOlrf  in  the  council  or  Bourdeauz,  a.  d.  1087;  ubi.  t4d  to 
this,  that  the  ancient  writer*  applaud  hii  penitential  aentimentt,  and  affirm  that  he  died 
in  the  catholic  faith.  In  all  this  boiveTer  we  see  no  proof  of  Berenger's  retraction. 
He  adhered  indeed  to  the  confeseion  of  faith,  trhich  he  bad  subaerihed  and  adopted  in 
the  first  of  the  two  Roman  councils,  to  which  he  bad  been  summoned  by  CrtegOry  Til. 
and  which  that  pontiff  judged  sufficient  to  clear  him  Arom  the  imputation  of  heresy ;  and 
that  who  confined  their  attention  to  the  UUrd  sense  of  the  words  of  that  eonfesaiMi, 
without  considering  their  tpirtt,  and  the  different  meanings  of  which  they  wqre  suscepti- 
bte,  might  easily  imagine  that  Bereoger's  confession  was  agieeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  Gregory,  in  ^rder  to  pacify  matters,  confirmed  them  in  this  notioa :  and  though 
he  was  well  informed  of  Berenger's  having  retracted  the  confession  which  he  had  signed 
in  the  last  Roman  council  before  wbleh  he  appeared,  and  of  his  opposing  with  the  utmost 
warmth^  the  opinion  he  had  there  so  solemnly  professed,  yet  he  let  tiie  inconstant  doe- 
tor  remain  unmolested,  and  thereby  tacitly  acquitted  liim  of  the  crime  and  the  error  that 
were  laid  to  his  charge. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obserre  here,  that  the  Roman  church  was  not 
come,  in  this  century,  to  a  fixed  determination  concerning  the  nature  and  manner  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist  This  appeara  roost  cTidently  from  the  three  confes- 
sions which  Bepenger  signed  by  the  order  of  three  councils,  which'confession  difeed 
from  eaeh  other,  not  onl^  in  the  terms  and  the  turn  of  expression,  but  also  in  the  opinions 
and  doctrines  they  contained.  Pope  Nicolas  II.  and  the  council  he  assembled  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  1059.  obliged  him  to  subscribe,  as  the  true  and  orthodox  doetrine  of  the  church, 
the  first  of  these  confessions^  which  was  composed  by  cardinal  Humbert.  This  coniiM- 
sion  was  howcTcr  rejected,  not  only  as  harsh  in  point  of  expression,  but  also  as  erro- 
neous and  unsound,  by  Gregory  and  the  two  Roman  councils,  which  he  had  expressly 
summoned  to  inquire  into  that  matter  ;  for  had  Humbert's  declaration  appeared  to  ^ 
pontiff  to  be  a  just  expression  of  the  doctrine  and  sense  of  the  church  conceraiiig  the 
eucliarlsty  neither  he  nor  the  succeeding  councils  would  hafo  permitted  other  forms  of 
doctrine  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Gregory,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  highly  improper  to  pry  with  too  much  curiosity  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
eucharist,  and  that,  laying  aside  all  disputes  concerning  the  mciiner  of  Christ*s  piesence  in 
that  holy  institution,  it  was  safest  to  adhere  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture ;  and  as  this 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Berenger,  and  was  plainly  expressed  in  his  confession  of  fiMth, 
the  judicious  pontiff  pronounced  him  innocent.  But  a  following  council  departed  firom 
this  equitable  sentence  of  Gregory,  who,  though  with  much  reluctance,  was  induced  to 
confirm  this  rigorous  decisions  ;  and  hence  arose  a  third .  confession,  which  was  ex- 
tremely different  from  the  two  preceding  ones.  We  may  remark  by  the  by,  that  in 
in  this  controYcrsy  the  councils  seem  plainly  to  Have  swayed  the  pontiffs,  sinoe  we  see 
the  obstinate,  the  invincible  Gregory,  yielding  against  his  will  to  one  of  these  damoitws 
assemblies.  Berenger  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies  than  he  re- 
turned to  the  second  confession^  which  the  pontiff  had  approved,  and  pubUcly  dedained 
against  that  which  iiad  been  imposed  upon  him  in  the  last  Roman  eouncill»%fore  which 
he  had  appeared,  without  receiving  the  least  mark  of  disapprobation  from  Gregory. 
■  From  this  it  was  natural  to  conclude,  that  although  he  opposed  the  decree  of  that  coun- 
cil, he  adopted  nevertheless  the  opinion  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church. 

In  the  account  which  I  have  here  {given  of  this  memorable  contraversy,  I  have  not 
only  consulted  the  ancient  records  relating  to  that  matter,  which  have  been  made 
public,  for  several  of  them  lie  as  yet  in  MSS.  in  the  cabinets  of  the  carious,  but  have 
also  been  assisted  by  the  Ihbours  of  those  among  the  learned,  who  have  treated  that 


importarft  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  most  ample  and  accurate  manner ; 
such  as  first.  Franc,  de  Roye's  book,  published  at  Angers  in  the  year  1656 ;  M  C^ 

**       "  '     "     '  -   »" tniteniia  Beren 

rhicb   is  extrc] 

y  Google 


Ego  Berengarius  41.  de  consecrat.  dUUneU  2.  UbivUa,  Atfresis,  el /Ment/enlta  Berengwrii 
^indegttwnsis  JhcMdheoni,  et  ad  Joseph*  kpm  de  ChrUto,  a  book  which   is  extremely 
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by  Jordan,  bishop  of  Limoges,  were  for  placing  him  among 
the  confessors;  while  Hugo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martial,  maintained  that  the  prelate  in  question  was  to  be 
ranked  among  the  apostles,  and  branded  with  the  oppro- 
brious and  heretical  title  of  Ebionites,  all  such  as  adhered 
to  the  nroposal  of  Jordan.  This  momentous  affair  was 
debated  first  in  a  council  held  at  Poictiers,  in  the  year 
1Q23,  and  in  another  assembled  at  Paris  the  year  folio w- 
ing,  in  which  latter  it  was  determined  that  Martial  was  to 
be  honoured  with  the  title  of  an  apostle,  and  that  all  who 
refused  him  this  eminent  rank  were  to  be  considered  as 
Ebionites,  who,  as  is  well  known,  confined  the  number  of 
the  apostles  to  twelve,  that  they  might  exclude  St.  Paul 
from  that  sacred  order.  The  decree  However  of  this  coun^ 
cU  did  not  produce  the  effects  that  were  expected  from  it; 
for  it  e:iasperated,  instead  of  calming  the  zeal  and  ani- 
mosity of  the  contending  parties,  so  that  this  miserable 
dispute  became  daily  more  universal,  and  spread  like  a 
contagion  through  all  the  provinces  of  France.  The 
matter  was  at  length  brougnt  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  pontiff*,  John  XIX.  who  decided  it  in  favour  of  the 
monks ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jordan  and  the  other 
bishops  of  the  nation,  pronounced  Martial  worthy  of  the 
title  and  honours  of  an  apostle.  This  decision  produced 
the  most  substantial  and  permament  effects ;  for  m  a  count* 
cil  assembled  at  Limoges,  a.  p.  1029,  Jordan  declared  his 
acquiesenco'-in  the  papal  sentence ;  in  a  provincial  coun- 
cil at  Bourges,  two  years  after,  M^irtial  was  associated  to 
the  company  of  the  ai)ostles  with  great  solenmity,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decision  of  the  Roman  see,  and  about  the 
same  time  this  controversy  was  completely  and  finally  ter- 
minated in  a  numerous  council  assembled  at  Limoges,  at 
which  the  prayers  that  had  been  consecrated  to  thememo- 
ry  of  the  apostle  Martial  by  the  zealous  pontiff*  were  pub- 
licly recited.""    The  warm  contenders  for  the  apostleship 

cwiouf,  and  Terj  little  known.  Mabillon's  Frafai.  ad.  torn.  iz.  A^.  SS.  Ord,  Bened. 
$eu  Sec.  ▼!.  nars  ii.  p.  4,  tt  DisterL  de  nmUipSd  damnaiiane,  fidei  proftsHmu  d  lapsQ^ 
which  is  published  in  his  JIndtcUt  viUrU  «vi,  torn.  ii.  p.  456.  De  Booloy,  HUkr,  Jicad. 
FwU,  torn.  L  p.  404»  torn.  ii.  p.  452.  The  authors  of  the  reformed  church,  which  I 
hare  followed  m  this  eontroTersj,  are  Usserius,  Dt  raeeesfione  fiedenor.  ChrMianm',  In 
eecidaUe,  capi  vii.  §  84,  p.  195.  Basnage,  WmL  de$  Egliset  R0rnui9y  toin.  i;  p.  105,  et 
JBRit.  d$  €EgU$e^  ipm.  ii.  p.  1391.  Cas.  Ou^;  DUsert,  defioctrim  et  SeriptU  BerengarH 
in  OomaufU.  de  SieriplOK.  Eetietiatt.  torn.  ii.  p.  684.  There  appears  more  or  less  a  certain 

2jrit  of  partiaUtj  in  all  these  writers ;  but  this  spirit  is  particularly  notorious  ampn^ 
oee  oTtne  church  of  Rome. 

e  See  Boulay,  HUt,  Jlead,  Pmi».  torn.  i.  p.  S73, 101.    J.  LoDgeyal,  mMUAre  d»  PEgU$e 
0«Kc«w^  tosu  Tii.  p.  19S,  189, 831,   Th9  Beaedictiit*  monbi  in  thek^^«RKi  CftH^K- 
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of  Martiftl  asserted,  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disci- 
ples of  Christ ;  from  whence  they  concluded  that  he  had 
an  equal  title  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  honour  of  an 
apostle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING   THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USBU  IN  THE   CHURCH  DURING 

THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  The  form  of  public  worship,  which  was  established 
at  Rome,  had  not  as  yet  been  umversally  received  in  die 
western  provinces.  This  was  looked  upon  by  the  imperi- 
ous pontiffs  as  an  insult  upon  their  authority,  and  therefore 
they  used  their  utmost  efiorts  to  introduce  the  Roman  cere- 
monies every  where,  and  to  promote  a  perfect  uniformity 
of  worship  m  every  part  of  the  Latin  world.  Gregory 
VII.  employed  all  his  diligence,  activity,  and  zeal  in  this 
enterprise,  as  appears  from  several  passages  in  his  letters, 
and  he  perhaps  alone  was  equal  to  the  execution  of  such 
an  ard  uous  attempt.  The  Spaniards  had  long  distinguished 
themselves  above  all  other  nations  by  the  noble  and  reso- 
lute resistance  they  made  to  the  despotic  attempts  of  the 
popes  upon  this  occasion ;  for  they  adhered  to  their  ancient 
gothic  hturgy  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  and  bould  not  be 
brought  to  change  it  for  the  method  of  worship  established 
at  Rome.  Alexander  II.  had  indeed  proceeded  so  far,  in 
the  year  1068,  as  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  Arragon 
into  his  measures,^  and  to  conquer  the  aversion  which  the 
Catalonians  had  discovered  for  the  Roman  worship.  But 
the  honour  of  finishing  this  difficult  work,  and  bringing  it 
to  perfection,  was  reserved  for  Gregory  VII.  who  without 
interruption,  exhorted,  threatened,  admonished,  and  en- 

anOf  torn.  ii.  Append,  Doeumewtor,  p.  168,  have  published  th^  Letter  qf  Jordan  to  Pop^ 
Benedict  VIII.  agafnet  the  JlpoeUeekip  of  Martial.  The  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Bouf 
ges  and  Limoges  concerning  this  matter  are  published  bj  Labbe,  in  his  BiUMk.  Abtw 
Jdmtuaariplor,  torn.  ii.  p.  766.  Mabillon  has  giyen  an  ample  account  of  Ademar,  a 
monk  of  St  Cybar,  the  first  promoter  of  this  ridiculous  controversy,  in  his  Jhtnal,  OnL 
8,  Benedict,  torn.  iv.  p.  318,  and  among  the  original  papers  subjoined  to  that  Tolume,  has 
published  a  letter  wrote  by  that  monk  in  favour  of  the  apostleship  of  Martial.  See  also 
the  HieUnrt  LUeraire  de  la  /Vance,  torn.  vii.  p.  301. 

f  See  Mabillon,  De  LUurgia  GoUkano,  lib.  L  cap.  ii.  p.  10.  Jo.  Bona,  Henm  IMmt^ 
ifeanmi,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  p.  S30,  opp.  Petr.  le  Bnin,  EaqOUnaion  dee  Ceitmomee  de  tm 
•M«ie,  lom.  it  Dies.  ▼.  p.  J7S. 

g  Petr.de  Man^JK«<9irs({eilmu,Ur,il.  cap.  IX.  ^  i 
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^  ^A     treated  Sancius  and  Alphonso,  the  kings  of  Arragon  and 

'  '^      Castile^  until  fatigued  with  the  importunity  of  this  restless 

pontiff,  they  consented  to  aboUsh  tlie  Gothic  service  in  their 

^fionally,  churches,  and  to  introduce  the  Roman  in  its  place.  San- 
cius was  the  first  who  compUed  with  the  request  of  the 

■  pontiff,  and,  in  the  year  1080,  his  example  was  followed 

^stoods  by  Alphonso.  The  methods  which  the  nobles  of  Castile 
employed  to  decide  the  matter  were  very  extraordinary. 

Oremia  First,  they  chose  two  champions,  who  were  to  determine 
the  controversy  by  single  combat,  the  one  fighting  for  the 
Roman  hturgy,  the  other  for  the  Gothic.  This  first  trial 
ended  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  for  the  Gothic  hero  proved 

^^»,As    victorious.    The  fiery  trial  was  next  made  use  of  to  ter- 

P  'H  minate  the  dispute ;  the  Roman  and  Gothic  lituigies  were 
conunitted  to  the  flames,  which,  as  the  story  goes,  con- 
'  sumed  the  former,  while  the  latter  remained  unDlemished 
and  entire.  Thus  were  the  Gothic  rites  crowned  widi  a 
,  double  victory,  which  however  was  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  against  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  queen  Constantia,  who  determined  Alphonso 
in  favour  of  tlie  Roman  service.^ 

II.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  for  introducing  a 
uniformity  of  worship  into  the  western  churches,  D|,|p«  ,^. 
may  be  in  some  measure  justified ;  but  theu*  not  Sf'iriS'™: 
permitting  every  nation  to  qelebrate  divine  wor-  l;;^^'"* 
ship  in  their  mother  tongue  was  absolutely  inex-  '•"^*- 
cusable.  While  indeed  the  Latin  language  was  in  general 
use  among  the  western  nations,  or  at  least  ^vas*  unknown 
to  but  a  very  small  number,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  employed  in  the  pubUc  service  of  the  church. 
But  when  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  drew  on  by 
decrees  the  extinction  of  its  language  in  several  places, 
and  its  decay  in  all  the  western  provinces,  it  became  just 
and  reasonable  that  each  people  should  serve  the  Deity  in 
the  lai^age  they  understood,  and  which  was  peculiar  to 
them.  This  reasoning,  however  evident  and  striking,  had 
no  sort  of  influence  upon  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  neither 
in  this  nor  in  the  following  centuries,  could  be  persuaded 
to  change  the  established  custom,  but  persisted,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  most  senseless  obstinacy,  in  retaining 

« 

h  Bona,  Renm  Uiurgkwr,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  p.  SIS.    Le  Brun,  loc.  eitnt  p.  29S.    Jo.  de 
Fenem,  HuL  derEspagtu,  torn,  iii.  p.  237,  241,246. 
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the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  even  when  it  was  no  longer  understood  by  the 
people.*  This  strange  conduct  has  been  variously  account- 
ed WT  bv  different  writers,  who  have  tortured  their  inven- 
tions to  nnd  out  its  secret  reasons,  and  have  imagined  many 
that  seem  extremely  improbable  and  far  fetched.    A  su- 
perstitious and  extravagant  veneration  for  whatever  carried 
the  hoary  aspect  of  a  remote  antiquity,  was  undoubtedly 
the  principal  reason  that  rendered  the  pontiffs  unwilling 
to  abolish  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  m  the  celebration 
of  divine  worship.    The  same  absurd  principle  produced 
a  similar  effect  in  the  eastern  churches ;  thus  the  Egyptian 
Christians  perform  their  religious  service  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Copts,  the  Jacobites  and  the  Nestorians  m 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Abyssinians  in  the  old  ^thiopic,  though 
all  these  languages  have  been  lon^  since  obsolete,  and  are 
thereby  become  absolutely  uninteUigible  to  the  multitude.^ 
III.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  in  a  circum- 
c«i«moiiiet   stantial'  manner,  the  new  inventions  that  were 
moiiipued.    imposed  upon  Christians,  in  this  century,  under 
the  specious  titles  of  piety  and  zeal,  by  the  supersti- 
tious despotism  of  an  imperious  clergy.    It  would  be 
also  endless  to  mention  the  additions  that  were  made  to 
former  inventions;  the  multiplication,  for  example,  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  used  in  the  worship 
of  saints,  relics,   and  images,   and  the  new  directions 
that  were  administered  to  such  as  undertook  pilgrim- 
ages, or  other  superstitious  services  of  that  nature.    We 
shall  only  observe,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  century, 
aU  the  European  nations  were  most  diligently  employed 
in  rebuilding,  repairing,  and  adorning  their  churches.^  Nor 
will  this  appear  surpnsing  when  we  consider,  that  in  the 
preceding  century,  all  Europe  was  alarmed  with  a  dismal 
apprehension  that  the  day  or  judgment  was  at  hand,  and 
that  the  world  was  approaclimg  to  its  final  dissolution; 
for  among  the  other  effects  of  this  panic  terror,  the  churches 
and  monasteries  were  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin,  or  at  least 
to  remain  without  repair,  from  a  notion  that  they  would 

i  UsMrius,  fiZsforia  Ihgmalica  de  Ser^wia  el  Saeris  VemamHB  th  Hen.  Wbtrtono* 
^dita  et  oucte,  Lomlhd,  1690,  in  4to. 

k  See  Eoseb.  Bcoaudot,  DisteHai.  de  LUurgmnm  Orienid,  wignu  ei  onHqidtaUf  cap. 
t1.  p.  40. 

1  GUber.  Rodolphus,  HitL  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv*  in  Decbesne's  Seriptcr.  Frtme.  torn.  iw.  p. 
Sl7.  "  laflra  miUesimum  tertio  jam  fere  imoiinente  anno  contigit  in  uniTano  pene  ter- 
nrum  orbe,  prascipue  tamen  in  Italia  et  in  Galliis,  inno?ari  Ecciesianim  ifisilicas.,'' 
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soon  b@  involved  in  the  general  fate  of  all  sublunaiy 
things.  But  when  these  apprehensions  were  removea, 
things  immediately  put  on  a  new  face;  the  tottering 
temples  were  rebuilt,  and  the  greatest  zeal,  attended  with 
the  richest  and  most  liberal  donations,  was  employed  in 
restoring  the  sacred  edifices  to  their  former  lustre,  or 
rather  in  giving  them  new  degrees  of  magnificence  and 
beauty. 


CHAPTER  V. 

C#N0E11NING  THE  DIVISIONS   AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROUBLES  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I,  The  stateof  the  ancient  sects,  and  particularly  of  the 
"Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  who  resided  in  Asia 
and  Egypt  under  the  Mahometan  government,  a«^*»«<* 
w^  now  much  the  same  diat  it  had  been  in  the  preceding 
century,  neither  extremely  prosperous,  nor  absolutely 
miserable.  Thecaseof  theManicn^anSyOrPauli- 
cians,  whom  the  Grecian  emperors  had  banished  "«w«^ 
firom  the  eastern  provinces  into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  .was 
much  more  unhappy,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  conflicts 
they  had  to  sustain  with  the  Greeks,  who  persecuted  and 
oppressed  them  with  much  keenness  and  animositv.   The 
Greeks,  as  usually  happens  upon  like  occasions,  bid  the 
blame  of  their  violent  measures  upon  the  Manichaeans, 
whom  they  represented  as  a  turbulent,  perfidious,  and  san* 
guinary  faction,  and  as  the  declared  and  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Grecian  empire."    This  however  is  by  no  means  to 
be  received  as^  an  impartial  state  of  the  case  ;  at  least,  it 
appears  from  many  cu*cumstances,  that  if  the  ManichsBans 
were  exasperated  against  the  Greeks,  their  resentment 
was  owing  to  the  violent  and  injurious  treatment  they  had 
received  from  them.    The  Grecian  pontiffs  and  clergy 
were  far  from  being  destitute  of  the  odious  spirit  of  perse- 
cution ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  emperors,  mstigated  and 
set  on  by  them,  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  me  Pauli- 
cians  by  repeated  cruelties  and  vexations,  and  alienated 
their  affections  by  inflicting  upon  them,  without  interruption^ 
a  variety  of  punishments,  such  as  banishment,  coimsca- 

m  Annn  Comnena  JVexiaths,  lib,  v.  p.  105,  lib.  ti.  p.  124, 136,  l45. 
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tion  of  goods,  and  other  such  marks  of  severity  and 
violence. 

Alexus  Comnenus,  who,  by  his  learning,  was  an  oma* 
ment  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  perceiving  that  the  Manir 
chseans  were  not  to  be  vanquished,  without  the  greatest 
difficulty,  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  observing  also  that 
their  numbers  increased  from  day  to  day,  both  in  Thrace 
and  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  had  recourse  to  the  power 
of  reason  and  argument  to  concjuer  their  obstinacy,  and 
spent  whole  days  at  Philippohs,  in  disputing  with  the 
principal  doctors  of  that  pernicious  sect.  Many  of  them 
yielded  to  die  victorious  arguments  of  this  royal  disputant^ 
and  his  learned  associates;  nor  is  this  to  be  so  much 
wondered  at,  since  their  demonstrations  were  accompanied 
^nd  enforced  by  rewards  and  punishments.  Such  of  the 
Manichaeans  as  retracted  their  errors,  and  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Greek  church,  were  loaded  with  giftst 
honours,  and  privileges,  according  to  their  respective  sta- 
tions ;  while  such  as  stood  firm  against  the  reasoning  of 
the  emperor,  were  inhumanly  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment." 

II.  Many  of  the  Paulicians,  either  from  a  principle  of 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their  opinions,  or 
t>"^!teteM  froD^  A  desire  of  getting  rid  of  the  persecution  and 
in  Bunipe.  opprcssiou  thcy  suffered  under  the  Grecian  yoke, 
retired  from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  and  formed  settlements 
m  other  countries.  Their  first  migration  was  into  Italy  ; 
from  whence,  in  process  of  time,  thev  sent  colonies  into 
almost  all  the  other  provinces  of  Europe,  and  formed 
gradually  a  Considerable  number  of  religious  assemblies^ 
who  had  adhered  to  their  doctrine,  and  who  were  after- 
ward persecuted  with  the  utmost  vehemence  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs.''  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  period  of  time  when 

n  There  is  an  ample  and  circumsiantial  accouDt  of  this  controversy  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Manichsans  in  the  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  lib.  ziv.  p. 
338. 

o  See  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori  JIutiqmtat,  Dal,  medii  avi,  torn.  ▼.  p.  83.  Limborcb,  HisUtrui 
JnqttisUumitt  p.  31.  Thom.  Aug.  Richinii  DUsertatio  de  CatkmiSf  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  Summa  B.  Monetc  corUra  Calharoa^  p.  17,  18.  We  might  also  refer,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, to  Glab.  Rodulph.  Hittor.  lib.  iii.  cap*  viii.  to  Matth.  Paris,  and  other  ancient 
writers.  Certain  Italian  authors,  and  among  others,  Richini,  seem  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  Paulicians  arrived  first  in  Italy,  and  proceeded  from  thence  int» 
the  other  provinces  of  Europe ;  aud  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  first  settle- 
ment was  in  France,  and  tnat  from  thence  they  came  into  Italy  These  writers  look 
unon  it  as  ignominious  to  their  country,  to  be  considered  as  the  first  European  nation 
w)kich  fostered  such  a  pernicious  and  topious  sect  in  its  bosom.    Be  that  as  it  may, 
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the  Paulicians  began  to  take  refuse  in  Europe ;  it  is  how- 
ever undoubtedly  certain  from  the  most  authentic  testi-- 
monies,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  sect  were  about 
the  middle  of  this  century,  settled  in  Lomtiardy,  Insubria» 
and  prindpalhr  at  Milan ;  and  that  many  of  them  led  a  wan* 
deling  life  in  France,  Germany  and  other  countries,  where 
they  captivated  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  multitude, 
by  tneir  sanctimonious  looks,  and  the  uncommon  air  of  pietjr 
which  they  put  on  with  much  affectation.  In  Italy  they 
were  called  pateriniy  and  cathariy  or  nther  gazari^  whicn 
latter  appellation  the  Germans  have  preserved,  with  a  small 
alteration  only,  which  was  proper  to  adapt  it  to  the  genius 
of  their  language.**  In  France  they  were  called  Albigenses, 
from  the  town  of  Alby,  in  the  Upper  Languedoc,  in  Latuiy 
Albigia.**  They  were  lUiewise  called  Bulgarisms,  in  France, 
because  they  came  from  Bulgaria,  and  because  the  head  of 
their  sect  resided  in  that  country ;  as  also  PubUcans,  which 
wasprobablyacorruptpronunciation  of  PauUcians,  and  bani 
hammes^OT good  meuj  with  several  other  titles  and  epithets/ 

their  hypothestt  is  Ikvoured  by  Petr.  de  Murca  himself,  a  Frenchman,  ;i7ho,  in  his  JEBf« 
totre  i€  Benu^  livr.  riii.  cap.  zi?.  p.  728,  declarea  it  as  bis  opinion,  that  the  Paulicians 
joined  thetnsehes  to  the  Gallic  armies  that  returned  from  the  kUy  war  in  Pafestioe,  by 
the  province  of  Bulgaria,  and  were  thus  conducted  into  France.  But  that  learned 
author  alleges  no  proof  to  support  this  opinion  ;  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
records  of  the  InqncstKHm  of  TAoulmue,  pubiished  by  Limborch,  and  from  other  authen- 
tic Dieces,  that  the  Paulicians  settled  first  in  Sicily,  Lombardy,  Liguria,  and  the  Milanese^ 
and  sent  from  thence  their  doctors  and  missionaries  into  France.  See  the  Codex  Toto- 
MRMt,  p.  13,  14,  32,  68,  69,  et  pasrim.  We  learn  also  from  the  Code  nf  TkauUnee^  that 
the  French  Paolicians,  who  were  called  JUbigenses,  had  no  bishop  to  consecrate  their 
enciom,  such  was  the  title  they  gave  to  their  presbyters  ;  so  that  such  of  them  as  were 
desirious  of  being  placed  in  the  order  of  presbyters,  were  obliged  to  repair  to  Italy, 
in  order  to  their  being  regularly  installed. 

p  The  title  of  paierini,  which  was  giren  to  this  sect  in  Italy,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  this  century,  sect.  13,  note  r.  Am 
to  the  term  calhwrua,  it  was  undoubtedly,  when  applied  to  the  Paulicians,  the  same  with 
gaitamt,  as  I  hare  elsewhere  demonstrated.  See  Hieior,  Ord-  ^poekd.  p.  367.  Hie 
country  which  bore  in  this  century  the  name  of  Gazaria,  was  what  we  now  call  thet 
Lesser  Tartary. 

q  That  thePaulicians  were  called  JlOngenses  in  France,  and  were  a  sect  entirely  dis* 
tinct  from  the  Wtddente*  and  other  heretics,  appears  evidently  from  the  Codex  lni|iii«i« 
tionis  Tofofoiue,  already  mentioned.  They  received  this  name  from  a  town  in  Aquitain, 
called  Albigia,  or  Alby,  where  their  errors  were  condemned  in  a  council  held  in  the  year 
1176.  See  Chatel,  Jtfemotrej  de  P  Hiatoire  de  Languedoc,  p.  305.  It  b  therefore  a  mis-, 
take,  to  consider  the  JUbigensea  as  a  sect  so  called  from  Alby's  bein^  the  place  of  their 
birth,  their  residence,  or  Uie  seat  of  their  principal  assembly  ;  since  the  name  was  giren 
them  for  no  other  reason  than  theur  having  been  condemned  in  a  council  held  In  thai 
town.  There  were  indeed  several  Paulicians  among  the  various  sects  of  dissenters  from 
the  church  of  Rome  and  inhabited  the  country  about  Alby ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
title  of  jSUigentea  is  usually  extended  to  all  the  heretics,  of  whatever  sect  or  denomina« 
tion  they  were,  who  dwelt  in  these  parts. 

r  The  learned  Dn  Fiesne,  in  his  Glossarium  LaUn.  medn  levt,  tom.  i.  p.  1338,  has 
proved  in  an  ample  manner,  that  the  Paulicians  were  called  in  France  JS^^es,  and  by 
a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  that  word  bougres.  The  same  author,  in  his  Observuiiones 
•d  ViUehardmni  Hisioriatn  ConstanlbiojMlU,  p.  169,  has  fully  demonstrated  that  the 
names  popoUemi  and  piifrftccnt,  that  were  imposed  upon  these  Manic^hseans,  were  on 
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III.  The  first  religious  assembly  which  the  Paulicians  had 
TheM«n?chwons  formed  ill  Em-ope,  is  said  to  have  been  disco- 
Si  hil^'JiJ^"'  vered  at  Orleans,  in  the  year  1017,  under  the 
luysiics.  reign  of  Robert.  A  certain  Italian  lady  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  this  sect ;  its  principal  mem- 
bers were  twelve  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Orleans, 
men  eminently  distinguished  by  their  piety  and  learning, 
among  whom  Lisosius  and  Stephen  held  the  first  rank ; 
and  it  was  composed  in  general  of  a  considerable  number 
of  citizens,  who  were  far  from  bein^  of  the  meanest  condi- 
tion. The  impious  doctrines  protessed  by  these  canons, 
were  discovered  by  a  certain  priest  named  Heribert,  and 
by  Arifastus,  a  Norman  nobleman,  upon  which  Robert 
assembled  a  council  at  Orleans,  and  employed  the  most 
effectual'methods  that  could  be  thought  of  to  bring  these 
heretics  to  a  better  mind.  But  all  his  endeavours  were  to 
no  purpose  ;  this  pernicious  sect  adhered  obstinately  ta 
their  principles,  and  hence  they  were  at  length  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive." 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  fixed  determination  with 
respect  to  the  character  and  doctrine  of  these  people ;  for 
when  we  examine  matters  attentively,  we  find  that  even 
their  enemies  acknowledged  the  sincerity  of  their  piety  f 
that  thev  were  blackened  by  accusations  which  were  evi- 
dently false ;  and  that  the  opinions  for  which  they  were 
punished,  differ  widely  from  the  Manichsean  system.'  As 
far  as  we  can  see  into  the  case,  it  appears  to  us,  that  these 
pretended  Manichseans  of  Orleans  were  a  set  of  mysticsy 
who  looked  with  contempt  upon  all  external  worship, 
rejected  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  even  the  Christian 
sacraments,  as  destitute  of  any,  even  the  least  spiritual 
efficacy  or  virtue,  placed  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  inter- 
nal contemplation  of  God^  and  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to 

more  than  a  corruption  of  the  term  Paulidani,i\\  pronounced.  The  appellatioiTof  hcni 
hommea,  or  los  bos  konus,  as  the  southern  French  spoke  at  that  time,  visa  a  titie  which 
the  Paulicians  attributed  to  themselves.  See  the  Codex  InquisU.  ToUaanctf  p.  S2,  84, 
95,  &c.  and  more  especially  p^  131. 

8  The  accounts  that  the  ancient  writers  hare  given  of  these  heretics,  are  collected 
by  Boulay,  in  his  Hist,  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  364.  Charl.  Plessis  D'  Argentre.  CoUee^ 
Hon,  jwUcicT'  de  navis  erroribtu,  torn.  i.  p.  5.  Jo.  Launoj,  De  Scholia  edebriffribtAS  Co- 
Toli  Magnif  cap.  xzi?.  p.  .90.  The  history  of  the  synod  of  Orleans,  in  which  thn  sect 
was  condemned,  U  nyen  by  Luc.  Dacherius,  in  his  Spieileg,  Veter.  Seriptor.  torn.  i.  p. 
604. 

t  Basnage,  in  his  fjistoire  dea  Egliaes  Reformees,  torn.  i.  period  !▼•?•  97,  and  in  his    - 
Jiiat.  dea  P  Egtise,  torn,  ii.  p.  13Sb,  plead  the  cause  of  the  canons  of  Orleans  j  but  this 
learned  and  worthy  man  seems  to  hare  been  carried  too  far  by  his  zeal  for  augmenting 
^he  number  of  those  who  have  been  martvnj  to  the  truth. 
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;^tyine  and  celestial  things  ;  and  in  their  philosophical  specu* 
lations  concerning  God,  the  Trinity,  and  the  human  soul, 
soared  above  the  comprehension  of  the  age  in  which  they 
tived.  A  like  set  of  men  proceeded  in  vast  numbers  out 
of  Italy  in  the  following  ages,  spread  like  an  inundation 
~  through  all  the  European  provinces,  and  were  known  in 
Germany  under  the  name  of  the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit ^ 
while  they  were  distinguished  in  other  countries  by  the 
appellation  of  beghards."" 

IV.  We  find  in  nistory  another  branch  of  this  numerous 
«ect,  whose  errors  were  not  accompanied  with  the  Another 
crimes  that  were  laid  to  the  chaise  of  their  bre- i;;;°SnV4Si 
thren,  and  who  were  converted  by  a  pathetic  dis- **^^'**'^ 
course  that  was  addressed  to  them' by  Gerhard,  bishop  of 
Cambray  and  Arras,  in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  that  was 
held  in  the  last  of  these  two  cities,  a.  d.  1030.  These 
honest  fiiy5/ic*,who  were  equally  remarkable  for  their  do- 
cility and  their  ignorance,  had  received  the  doctrine  they 
professed  from  the  ItaUans,  and  particularly  from  a  cer- 
tain chimerical  doctor,  whose  name  was  Gundulf.  They 
maintained  in  general,  according  to  their  own  confession, 
that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  the  study  of  practical 

Eiety,  and  in  a  course  of  action  conformable  to  the  divine 
tws,  and  treated  all  external  modes  of  worship  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  Their  particular  tenets  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads.  1.  They  rejected  baptism,  Bnd  in 
a  more  especisQ  manner,  the  baptism  of  infants,  as  a  cere-^ 
mony  that  was  in  no  respect  essential  to  salvation.  2; 
They  rejected  for  the  same  reason  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  3.  They  denied  that  the  churches  were 
endowed  with  a  greater  degree  of  sanctity  than  private 
houses,  or  that  they  were  more  adapted  to  the  worship  df 
Qod  than  any  other  place.  4.  They  affirmed  that  the.al* 
tars  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  heaps 
of  stones,  and  were  therefore  unworthy  of  any  marks  of 
veneration  or  regard.  5.  They  disapproved  ot  the^use  of 
incense  and  consecrated  oil  in  services  of  a  religious  na* 
tore.    6.  They  looked  upon  the  use  of  bells  in  the  church- 

u  We  flhaU  have  ocetision  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the«e  faaatics  in  the  history  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  they  were  first  drawn  from  their  obscurity,  and  con- 
demned in  many  councils,  especially  in  Germany.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they 
had  a  clandestine  exbtence  long  before  that  period,  and  that  they  propagated  their  tenets 
secretly  in  several  places.  Their  doctrine  resembles,  in  some  particulars,  that  of  the 
Manichsans  ;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for  the  ignorant  divines  of  the  age  in  which  thdy 
lived,  to  consider  them  as  a  branch  of  that  pernicious  sect. 
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«8,  as  an  mtolerable  superstition.  7.  They  denied  that  ti^ 
establishment  of  bishops,  presb^ers,  deacons,  and  otiber 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  was  of  divine  institution,  aiul  went 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  appointment  of  stated  minis- 
ters in  the  church  was  entirely  needless.  8.  They  a^rm- 
ed  that  the  institution  of  funeral  rites  was  an  effect  of  sa- 
ceitlotal  avarice,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  churches,  or  in  the 
fields.  9.  They  looked  upon  those  voluntary  punishments, 
called  penance,  which  were  so  generally  practised  in  this 
century,  as  unprofitable  and  absurd.  10.  They  denied 
that  the  sins  of  departed  spirits  could  be,  in  any  measure, 
atoned  for  by  the  celebration  of  masses,  the  distribution  of 
alms  to  the  poor,  or  a  vicarious  penance  ;^  and  they  treated, 
of  consequence,  the  doctrine  of  pulsatory  as  a  ridiculous 
fable.  11.  They  considered  marriage  as  a  pernicious  in- 
stitution, and  absurdly  condemned,  without  aistinction,  all 
connubial  bonds.""  12.  They  looked  upon  a  certain  sort 
of  veneration  and  worship  as  due  to  the  apostles  and  flior- 
iyrsj  from  which  however  they  excluded  such  as  were  on- 
ly confessors  J  in  which  class  they  comprehended  the  saints, 
who  had  not  suffered  death  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
whose  bodies,  in  their  esteem,  had  nothing  more  siacred 
than  any  other  human  carcass.  13.  They  declared  the 
use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  churches,  and  other  reli- 

Sious  assemblies,  superstitious  and  unlawful.  14.  Thej 
enied  that  the  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered  was  in  any 
respect  more  sacred  than  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  of  con- 
sequence, refused  to  pay  to  it  the  smallest  degree  of  reli- 
gious worship.  15.  They  not  only  refused  all  acts  ct 
adoration  to  the  images  oi  Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  but 
were  also  for  having  them  removed  out  of  the  churches. 
16.  They  were  shocked  at  the  subordination  and  distinc- 
tions that  were  established  among  the  clergy,  and  at  the 
different  degrees  of  authority  that  were  conferred  upon  the 
different  members  of  that  sacred  body.' 

When  we  consider  the  corrupt  state  of  religion  in  this 

ICP  w  By  a  vkmrunu  penance,  is  understood  the  course  of  mortification  and  Tolunta- 
ry  sufiering,  Uiat  one  person  undergoes  io. order  to  procure  absolution  for  another. 

z  This  elerenth  article  is  scarcely  credible,  at  least  as  it  is  here  expressed.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  mystics  did  not  absolutely  condemn  marritge,  but 
only  held  celibacy  in  higher  esteem,  as  a  mark  of  eoperior  sanctity  and  virtue. 

T  See  Jui  account  of  the  synod  t>f  Arra:i  in  Dacherius,  Spicusgmn  Scripitr,  Veitr, 
torn.  i.  p.  607—684.  Car.  Plessis  D'Argentre»  CoUeetio  judicionm  de  notia  errmibHS, 
torn.  i.  p.  7. 
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oeBtHry»  and  partkulai^  the  supentitious  MiA^m  that 
were  generally  adopted  in  relation  to  butwtadrd  cerettkoniedi 
the  efficacy  of  penance*  and  the  sanctity  of  ohurohes,  yidici^ 
ttod  images,  it  will  not  appear  surprisin^^  that  many  per<- 
aoBS  of  good  sense  and  sond  piety,  running  tttrnt  one  ei^« 
ti-eme  to  another,  fell  into  the  opinions  of  these  mystics,  in 
whid^  amonj?  several  absurdities,  diere  were  many  thingis 
plaumUe  and  specious,  and  some  highly  rational. 

y.  A  controversy  of  a  much  more  subtile  and  difficult 
nature,  arose  in  France  about  the  year  1060;  and  .  th^ 
had  for  its  fMrincipal  author  Roscelhnus,  a  canon  £^^ 
<rf  Compeigne,  a  pn^und  dialectician,  and  the  "'^'"^ 
BM>st  eminent  doctor  of  the  sect  called  Nominalists,  which 
we  have  ahneady  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  cotorse  jO( 
this  history.  This  subtile  doctor  held  jt  mconceivable  and 
imposrible,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  take  on  the  humian 
nature  alone,  i.  e.  without  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
beconking  incarnate  also,  unless  by  the  three  persons  in  the 
^(odhead  were  meant  three  distinct  objects^  or  natures  ex- 
isting separately,  such  as  three  angels,  or  three  distinct 
spirits,  though  endowed  with  one  will,  and  acting  by  one 
power.  When  it  was  insinuated  to  Roscellinus,  that  this 
manner  of  reasonii^  led  directly  to  tritheism,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  three  gocU,  he  answered  boldly,  that  the  existence 
of  three  gods  might  be  asserted  with  truth,'  were  not  the 

z  Such  !•  the  aecoiuit  girni  by  John,  the  accuser  of  this  metaphjsical  ecclesiastic, 
in  a  letter  to  Anselm,  afehbishop  of  Cantertrary,  publisbed  by  Baluzius,  in  his  JtRscetti- 
m/tOf  torn.  iv.  p.  47S.  The  same  account  is  confinned  by  Anselm  himself,  in  the  book 
D<  lUs  TMUoUm^  which  he  wrote  against  Roscellinus,  see  Optr,  torn.  i.  p.  41,  4^  and 
lib.  ill  Bfi»Uim.  ep.  zxxr.  p.  835,  torn.  ii.  opp.  And  also  by  Fulco,  bishop  of  Beauvais 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  aecond  book  of  the  JBjiirtlet  (^  Anseloi,  ep.  zli.  lib.  ii.  torn.  iL  opp. 
p.  357.  It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the  learned  men  now  mentioned  were 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  Roscellinus,  and  that  they  perhaps  comprehended  his  mean* 
ing  imperfectly,  or  perverted  it  willingly.  Several  chrcumstances  prove  that  some  of 
"h^  adveraaries  were  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  cases.  Ansel m  himself  furnishes 
tttlBcient  grounds  for  this  suspicion,  since,  notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  the  .^bmine- 
UtUy  of  whom  Roscellinus  was  the  chief,  he  grants,  in  his  book  Ds  JFItie  TViiUtafif,  cap. 
iiL  p.  44,  that  the  opinion  of  his  antagonist  may  be  admitted,  or  at  least  tolerated,  in  a 
certain  sense ;  and  even  frequently  intimates^  that  he  is  not  perfectly  assured  of  his  un- 
derstanding ftilly  the  meaning  of  Roseellinus,  and  that  he  believes  the  sentiments  of 
that  ecclesiastic  less  pernicious  than  his  accusers  have  represented  them.  "  Sed  forsi- 
tan,"  says  Anselm,  'Mpse  Roscellinus,  non  dicit,  sicot  sunt  tre  anima  aut  tres  Angell ; 
sed  ille,  qui  mihi  ejus  mandavit  qusBstionem,  banc  ex  suo  posuit  similitudinem  ;  sed  so- 
lum modo4res  personas  affirmat  tMt  tres  res,  sine  additamento  alicifjus  similitudinis.* 
The  same  Ansehn,  j^loior.  lib.  it  ep.  zli.  p.  357,  declares  that  the  account  which  he 
had  received  of  the  opinions  of  Roscellinus  appears  to  him  eztremely  dubious  *'  Quod 
tamen,**  says  he,  "absque  dubitate  credere  non  possum.**  From  all  this  it  is  evident, 
that  Anselm  was  far  from  having  an  entire  confidence  in  the  equity  and  impartiality 
of  the  accusers  of  Roscellinus,  or  from  looking  upon  that  ecclesiastic  as  so  black  as  hU 
enemies  had  endeavoured  to  Qiake  him. 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  it  appears  manifest  to  me,  that  this  subtile  depute  waa 
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expr^sion  harsh  and  contrary  to  the  phraseology  generatty 
received.  He  was  however  obliged  to  retract  tnis  error  in 
a  coundl  assembled  at  Soissons,  in  the  year  1092 ;  but  he 
resumed  it  when  the  council  was  dismissed,  and  the  danger. 
.  over.  Persecuted  anew  on  account  of  his  doctrine,  he  took 
refijge  in  England,  and  excited  there  divisions  and  contests 
of  another  kmd,  by  maintaining,  among  other  thincs,  that 
persons  bom  out  of  lawful  wemock,  ought  to  be  deemed 
mcapable  pf  admission  to  holy  orders.  This  doctrine, 
which  was  by  no  means  suited  to  the  times,  procured  Ros- 
cellinus  many  enemies,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  the  oc- 
casion of  his  mvoluntaiy  removal  from  England.  Banished 
thence,  he  returned  to  France,  and  taking  up  his  residence 
at  Paris,  he  fomented  agaiA  the  old  dispute  concerning  the 
Trinity.  This  however  succeeded  not  according  to  his 
hopes,.but  exposed  him  to  much  trouble  and  vexation  from 
the  redoubled  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  who  pressed  hard 
on  him  from  all  quarters.  Fati^ed  with  their  persecu- 
tions, he  retired  at  last  to  Aquitam,  where  he  acquved  uni- 
versal esteem  by  his  eminent  piety,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  tranquillity  and  repose.* 

a  consequence  of  the  warm  eontroveray  that  subauted  in  thiB  centniy  between  the  Jte- 
'  tdisU  and  the  J^ominaUats.  The  former  attacked  the  latter  by  the  danceroue  conduiioiis 
that  seemed  deducible  from  their  principles,  and  reasoned  thus :  "  If,  as  your  doetriae 
supposes,  vniversal  8ubstoneU  are  no  more  than  mere  spimdt  or  daumkuOimu^  and  the 
whole  science  of  logic  is  only  conversant  about  words,  it  must  of  necessity  follow  tint 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  are  only  three  nomei,  and  notthAe  reaKffes^>r  Mmgu 
We  deny  the  conclOsion,  replied  Roscellinus  j  the  Father,  S9n,  and  Hoir  Ohoet,  are 
not  placed  by  us  in  the  rank  of  denominatimMy  but  in  the  class  of  rtdilin,  ortkingg,*  Tbe 
subtile  doctor  here,  as  aH  must  more  or  less  do  after  bfm,  by  aTokUng  Seyila^  fall  into 
Cliarybdis,  and  was  charged  by  his  adversaries  with  the  introduction  of  tritheism,  by 
holding  an  opinion,  that  supposed  the  existence  of  three  dirine  subetaneea.  Were  aay 
of  the  writings  of  Roscellinus  now  extant,  they  would  help  us  no  doubt  to  form  a  joatn' 
notion  of  this  controversy  than  we  can  have  at  present. 

a  Boulay,  Hiator,  ^ead.  Pant.  torn.  i.  p.  485,  489,  MabUlon,  JhumL  BmeiUL  torn.  t. 
p.  262,  Histoire  LUerahrtde  la  Frmet,  tom.  iz.  p.  *358.  Anton.  Pagi  CHHui  in  irarsaiiMi 
ad  Ji,  1094,  torn.  iv.  p.  317.  Jaques  Longuebal,  H»t.  d/t  VEgUta  CfotfiMne,  tom.  vMi. 
p.  59. 
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THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 


PART  I. 

BXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  h 

CONCERiriNO  THE  PR08PBROUB  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCfl 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  A  coNSi]>ERABL£  poit  of  EuTope  lay  yet  involved  in 
pagan  darkness,  which  reigned  more  especially  in 
the  northern  provinces.  It  was  therefore  in  these  nSSJSpro!?** 
regions  of  gloomy  superstition,  that  the  zeal  of  rbTn^t^^h^ 
the  missionaries  was  principally  exerted  in  this  ^"^^ 
centuiy ;  though  their  efforts  were  not  all  equally  success-* 
fill,  nor  the  methods  they  employed  for  the  nropagation  of 
thfe  gospel  equally  prudent.  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Poland, 
having  con(|uered  the  Pomeranians,  offered  them  peace 
upon  comUtion  that  they  wofdd  receive  the  Christian  doc- 
tors, and  permit  them  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  that  van- 
quished province.  This  conc||tion  was  accepted,  and  Otho, 
bishop,  of  Bamberg,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal,  was 
sent,  in  the  year  1124,  to  inculcate  and  explain  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  among  that  superstitious  and  barba- 
rous people.  Many  were  ccmverted  to  the  faith  by  his  mi- 
nistry, while  great  numbers  stood  firm  against  nis  most 
vigorous  efforts,  and  persisted  with  an  inymcible  obstina- 
cy in  the  religion  of  their  idolatrous  ancestors.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  mortification  which  that  illustrious  prelate  re- 
ceived in  the  execution  of  his  pious  enterprise ;  for,  upon 
his  return  into  Germany,  many  of  those  whom  he  had'  en- 
gaged in  the  profession  of  Chinstianity,  apostatized  in  his 
absence,  and  relapsed  into  their  ancient  prejudices ;  this 
obliged  Otho  to  undertake  a  second  voyage  into  Pomera- 
nia,  A.  D.  1126,  in  which,  after  much  opposition  and  diffi- 
cult, his  labours  were  crowned  with  a  happier  issue,  and 
contributed  much  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  rising 
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church,  and  to  establish  it  upon  solid  foundations.'  From 
this  period,  the  Christian  religion  seemed  to  acquire  daily 
new  degrees  of  stability  among  the  Pomeranians ;  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  hitherto  to  permit  the  settlement 
of  a  bishop  amonff  them.  They  now  received  Adalbert,  or 
Albert,  in  that  character,  who  was  Accordingly  the  firat 
bishop  of  Pomerania. 
II.  Of  all  the  northern  princes  in  this  centuir,  none  ap« 
peared  with  a  -  more  distinguished  lustre  than 
STt^toi?..'  Waldemar  I.  king  of  Denmark,  who  acquired  an 
kto"«rf  ni^  immortal  name  by  the  glorious  battles  he  fought 

r'nst  the  pagan  nations,  such  as  the  Sclavoni- 
,  Vandals,  and  others,  who,  either  by  their  in- 
cursions or  this  revolt,  drew  upon  them  the  weight  of  his 
victorious  arm.  He  unsheathed  his  sword  not  omy  for  the 
defence  and  happiness  of  his  people,  but  also  for  the  pro- 

Eagation  and  aavancement  of  Christianity  ;  and  wherever 
is  arms  were  successful,  there  he  pulled  down  the  tem- 
ples and  images  of  the  gods,  destroyed  their  altars,  laid 
waste  their  sacred  proves,  and  substituted  in  their  plaoe 
the  Christian  worship,  which  deserved  to  be  propagated 
byfbetter  means  than  the  sword,  by  the  authority  ot  reason^ 
rather  than  bv  the  despotic  voice  of  power.  The  islandtrf 
Rugen,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pomerania, 
submitted  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Waldemar,  a.  p.  1 168 ; 
and  its  fierce  and  savage  inhabitants,  who  were  in  reality 
no  more  than  a  band  of  robbers  and  pirates,  were  obliged^ 
by  that  prince,  to  hear  the  instructions  of  the  pious  and 
learned  doctors  that  followed  his  army,  and  to  receive  the 
Christian  worship.  This  salutary  work  was  brought  to 
periection  b^  Absalom,  arcbbi^hop  of  Lunden,  a  man  of  a 
superior  genius^  and  of  a  most  excellent  pharacter  in  every 
respect,  whose  eminent  merit  raised  him  to  the  summit  of 
power,  and  engaged  Waldemar  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  affairs.'' 

a  See  Ilenr.  Canisii  Leeiwies  Jh^iqua,  torn.  Ui.  pan  U.  p.  34,  where  vre  find  the  life 
of  OthO)  who,  A.  D.  1189,  was  canonized  by  Clement  III.  See  the  wftcto  Sanctor.  men' 
sU  JviUf  torn.  i.  p.  S49.  Dan.  Orameri,  CAromcoti.  J3c«Im.  Pvmmmmt  lib.  i.  as  abo  a 
learnad  DhserUOion  concerning  the  conTcrsion  of  the  Pomeraniaoi  by  the  ministry  of 
Otho,  written  in  the  German  language  by  Christopher  Scfaotgen,  and  published  at  Star- 
Kardt^in  the  year  1724.  Add  to  thepe,  MabiUon,  ^AmnaL  B0itdi€l,  iom,  ti.  p.  1^5, 146, 
32». 

b  Saxo  Grammaticufl,  H^afer.  Dame.  lib.  xit.  p.  339.  HelrooldiM,  CAren.  Seiaromm, 
lib.  ti.  cap.  xii.  p.  234,  and  Hem.  Baagerttt«»  md  h.  L  PoQiof pidani  J^mmUm  EttUnm 
Danica^  torn.  i.  p.  404. 

}tZ^  Be!»ide  the  histoHana  here  mentioned  by  Dr  Mashaim,  iva  mfer  the  cnrian* 
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ui.  The  FiBbnders  received  the  gospel  in  tiie  same 
mawier  in  which  it  had  been  propagated  among  TheFi.. 
the  inhahitants  of  the  iale  of  Rugen.  They  were  ^"^"^ 
alao  a  fi«ee  and  savage  people,  who  lived  by  plunder,  and 
infinsted  Swedai  in  a  terrible  manner  by  their  perpetiud 
inciirsians,  until  aft»  many  bloody  battles,  they  were  to- 
tally defeated  by  Eric  IX.  and  were,  in  consequence  ther^ 
of,  reduced  under  the  Swedish  yoke«  Historians  differ 
about  the  precise  time  when  this  conquest  was  completed ;  ^ 
but  they  are  all  nnairimonp  in  their  accounts  of  its  effetots. 
The  Fimanderswere  commanded  to  embrace  the  religion 
o^  the  eonqueror,  which  the  greatest  part  of  them  dlid, 
tbou^  with  the  utmost  reluctance."*  The  founder  and 
nder  of  this  new  churoh  was  Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal, 
who  accompanied  the  victorious  monarch  in  tnat  bloody 
campaign.  This  prelate,  whose  zeal  was  not  sufficiendy 
temperod  with  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  th^  reliffion  he 
tau^t,  tveated  the  new  converts  with  great  seventy,  and 
was  assassinated  at  last  in  a  cruel  manner,  on  account  of 
tbe  heavy  penance  he  imjxosed  upon  a  person  of  great  au- 
thority, who  had  been  gimty  of  manslaughter.  This  me- 
luioholy  event  proeurra  Henry  the  honours  of  saintship 
and  martyrdom,  whieh  were  solemnly  conferred  upon  him 
by  Pope  Adrian  IV.* 

IV*  The  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Livonians 
was  attended  wiUi  much  dilfficulty,  and  also  with  Tb«  lito- 
horrible  scenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  The  "^^ 
first  missionary' who  attenipted  the  conversion  of  that  sa- 
vage people^  was  Mainard,  a  regular  canon  of  St  Aqgus- 
tin,  in  the  Monastery  of  Sigebeig,  who,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  centuiry,^  travelled  to  Livonia,  with  a  compa- 

reader  to  an  excellent  hktory  of  Denmark,  written  in  French  by  M.  Mallet,  professor 
at  Copenhagen.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  history,  the  ingenious  and  learned  author 
ias  givan  a  vary  intevaeting  aceoont  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  a  partieuiar  relation'  of  the  exploits  of  Absalom,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  arcnbithop,  general,  admiral,  and  prime  minister,  and  who  led  the  victorious 
Oanea  to  battle  by  sea  and  land,  without  negiectiog  the  cure  of  souls,  or  diminishing  in 
the  least  his  pious  labours  in  the  propagation  of  tbe  gospel  abroad,  and  its  maintenance 
and  support  at  home. 

e  Most  writerst  with  Baronias,  place  this  event  in  tbe  year  1131.  Diftrent,  however, 
from  this  is  the  Chronology  of  Vasto.vius  and  Oemhielmius,  the  former  placing  it,  ▲.  d. 
1150,  and  the  latter,  a.  d.  1157. 

d  Oemhielmii  USster.  £edea^  genlji  9u4eorum,  lib.  iv.  cap:  iv.  §  13.  Jo.  Locenii  Bis- 
ter. Sueciea,  lib.  iiL  p.  76,  ed.  Francof.  Eriandi  Vita  Eriei  SanctL  cap.  vii.  Vastovii 
Fiiif  ^fuOeiiia,  p.  66. 

•  Vastovii  VUia  AmdUmi^  sm  Ftte  Soncionim  wegnt  SiUgothki,  p.  68.  Eric.  Beneslii 
JfbmniMila  £MitM  SbifolJWec,  pars  I.  p.  ». 

fin  the  yatr  1186. 
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ny  of  merchants  of  B^men,  who  tmded  disther^  and  im- 
proved this  ojmortimityof  spreadmg  the  light. of  the.gos- 
pel  in  that  barbarous  region  of  superstitian  and  d^riness. 
The  instructions  and  exhortations  oi  this  zealous  apostle, 
were  little  attended  to,  and  produced  litde  or  no  effect 
upon  that  uncivilized  nation ;  whereupon  he  laddressed 
hunself  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Urban  IIL  who  consecrated 
him  bishop  of  the  Livonians,  and  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clared a  holy  war  against  that  obstinate  pe<^le.  This  war, 
which  was  at  first  carried  on  against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Esthonia,  was  continued  with  still  great- 
er vigour,  and  rendered  more  universal*  by  BeithoQ,  ab- 
bot of  Lucca,  who  left  his  monastery  to  share  the  la- 
bours and  laurels  of  Mainard,  whom  he,  accordingly,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  see  of  Livonia.  The  new  bii^op  marahed 
into  that  province  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  amy  which 
he  had  raised  in  Saxonv,  preadied  the  gospel  sword  in 
hand,  and  proved  its  truth  by  blows  instera  of  aiguments. 
Albert,  canon  of  Bremen,  became  the  third  bishop  of  Livo- 
nia, and  followed,  with  a  barbarous  endiusiasm,  the  same 
military  methods  of  conversion  that  had  been  practised  by 
his  predecessor.  He  entered  Livoma,  a*  n.  1 198,  with  a 
fresh  body  of  troops,  drawn  out  of  Saxony,  and  encamping 
at  lUffa^  mstitutea  diere,  by  thie  direction  of  the  Roman 
pontii^  Innocent  ELI.  the  Military  Order  of  the  Knights 
Swordbearers,'^  who  were  comnussi<med  to  dragoon  the  Li- 
vonians  into  die  profession  of  Christianity,  and  to  oblige 
them,  by  force  of  arms,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  baptism.^ 
New  leeions  were  sent  from  Grermany  to  second  the  efforts, 
and  add  efficacv  to  the  mission  of  these  booted  apostles ; 
and  they,  tc^ether  with  the  knights  swordbearers,  so  cruel- 
ly oppressed,  slaughtered,  and  tormented  this  wretched 
people,  that  exhausted  at  length,  and  unable  to  stand  any 
longer  firm  against  the  arm  of  persecution,  strength^ied 
still  by  new  accessions  of  power,  they  abandoned. the  sta- 
tues of  their,  pagan  deities,  and  substituted  in  tiieir  place 
the  images  of  the  saints.  But  while  they  received  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel,  they  were>  at  the  same  time,  de- 
prived of  all  earthly  comforts ;  for  their  lands  and  posses-^ 
sions  were  taken  from  them  with  the  most  odious  circum- 

f  Equuhii  Ordo  MUUmn  EniVwrntm- 

h  See  Henr.  Leooh.  Schunfleischli  BUtwU  Orikiu  Emifenmm  BquUmn,  Wittebeiv, 
1701,  8to. 
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Stances  of  cruelty  and  viol«nc6,  and  the  kn^hts  and  bishops 
divided  the  spoil.*  ^ 

y.  None  of  the  northern  nations  had  a  more  rooted 
arersimi  to  the  Christians,  and  a  more  it>bs^ate 
antipathy  to  their  religion,  than  the  Sdavonians,'*^*^'*"** 
a  rough  and  barbarous  people,  who  inhabited  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic  sea.  This  exdtea  the  zeal  of  several  neighbour- 
ing princes,  and  of  a  multitude  of  pious  missioniaries,  who 
united  their  efforts  in  order  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of 
this  people,  and  to  open  their  eyes  upon  the  light  of  the 
^speL  Heniy,  duke  of  Saxony,  sumamed  theXion,  dis- 
tinguished himself,  in  a  particijrar  manner,  by  the  ardour 
which  he  discovered  in  tne  execution  of  this  pious  design, 
as  weU  as  by  the  wise  methods  ne  employea  to  render  it 
successfiil.  .^ong  other  measures  tlmt  were  proper  for 
tins  purpose,  he  restored  from  their  ruins,  ana  endowed 
richfy,  wee  bisphorics^  that  had  been  ravaged  and  des- 
troyed by  these  barbarians:  viz.  the  bishoprics  of  Ratzebouw 
and  Schwerin,  and  that  of  Oldenbom^,  whidi  was  afterward 
tranMhnted  to*  Lubec.  The  moM  eminent  of  the  Chris* 
tian  doctors,  who  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  Sclavo- 
ians,  was  Vicelinus,  a  native  of  Hamelen,  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinaory  merit,  who  surpassed  almost  all  his  contemporaries 
in  genuine  piety  and  solid  learning,  and  who,  after  having 
presided  many  years  in  the  socie^  of  the  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustin  at  fWeren,  was  at  length  consecrated  bishop 
of  Olaenbouig.  ^S\m  excellent  man  had  employed  the 
last  thirty  years  of  hb  life,^  amidst  numberless  vexations, 
dangers,  and  difficulties,  in  instructing  ti^e  Sclavonians,  and 
exhorting  them  to  comply  wkh  the  invitations  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ ;  and  as  his  pious  labours  were  directed  by  true 

i  See  tbe  Origines  Lwmim  «ett  Ckrimiem  vOui  Ltoonteum,  rpublished  in  folio,  at 
Francfort,  ,in  the  year  1740,  by  Jo,  t>aiiiel  Grubenu,  and  enriched  with  ample  and 
learned  obsenratiom  and  notes,  in  which  the  laborious  author  enumerates  all  the  wfiters 
of  tbe  LiToniao  history,  and  corrects  their  mistakes. 

ICPk  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  this  matter  is  very  different  from  th»t  which  is  given 
by  Fleury,  who  asserts  that  it  was  Hcutwick,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  restored  the 
three  mined  sees,  and  consecrated  Vicelinos  bishop  of  Oidenbouig :  and  that  iiaring 
done  this  without  addressing  himself  to  Henry,  that  prinee  seized  the  tithes  of  Viceli- 
BUS,  until  a  reeoncilintion  was  afterward  brought  about  between  the  ofiended  prince 
and  the  worthy  bishop.  See  Cleury,  Hisi.  EcOet.  livr.  Iziz.  p.  665, 668,  edit  Brdxelle. 
Fleuiy,  in  this  and  other  parts  of  his  history,  shows  th^t  he  is  but  indifferently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  Germany,  and  has  not 'drawn  from  the  best  sources.  The  au- 
thorities which  Dr.  Mosheim  prodoees  for  his  account  of  the  matter,  are  the  Origines 
Oudpkicm,  torn.  iiL  p.  16, 19,  34,  55,  61,  63,  79,  89,  with  the  celebrated  prtfiee  of 
Scheidius,  $  sir.  p.  41.  Lndewig's  Rdimdm  Jtfeniwcr^ifonim,  tom.  Ti.  p.  830.  Jo.  Em. 
de  Westphalen,  JSmmunU  kudiia  nnm  aaUfHemm  aMegoptilmu,  tom.  ii.  p.  1998: 
1  That  is,  firoB  the  year  1194,  to  fhe  year  1154,  in  which  he  dicid. 
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wpsdom,  and  cartied  on  Willi  the  niolt  ind^ 
and  zeal,  so  were  they  attended  with  ttnich  fiuit,  erea 
9mong  that  fierce  and  untractable  people.  Nor  was  his 
ministry  among  the  Sclavonians  the  only  droumftance  ddttt 
redounds  to  the  honour  of  his  memory;  the  histoij  of  hia 
life  and  actions  in  general  fumiriies  proofs  of  his  piety  and 
zeal,  sufficient  to  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  g&at- 
rations.*" 

Ti.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  the  observation  we  have 
TIM  jadrdi«.c  had  so  often  occasion  to  make  upon  such  conver- 
ft^'^^taM  sions  as  these  we  have  been  now  relating,  or  to 
coiiT<«ioo..  advertise  the  reader  that  the^savage  nations,  who 
were  thus  dragoohed  into  the  churdi,  became  the  ^Bsciples 
of  Christ,  not  so  much  m  reality,  as  iu  outward  appearaaoe. 
(Hr  They  professed,  with  an  inward  reluctance,  a  religion 
which  was  inculcated  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  which 
recalled  to  their  remembrance  nothing  but  scenes  of  deso- 
lation and  misery,  and  which,  indeed,  when  considered  ia 
the  representations  that  were  given  of  it  by  the  greatest 
part  or  the  missionaries,  was  but  a  few  degrees  reisoved 
m>m  the  absurdities  of  paganism.]  The  pure  and  Ational 
religion  of  the  gospel  was  never  presented  to  th^^e  unhap- 
py nations  in  its  native  simplicity ;  they  were  ^nly  taught 
to  appease  the  Deity,  and  to  render  him  piopidous,  by  a 
senseless  round  of  trifling  ceremonies  and  boduy  exercises, 
which,  in  man^  circumstances,  resembled  the  superstitions 
they  were  obliged  to  renounce,  and  might  have  been  easily 
reconciled  with  them,  had  it  not  been  that  the  name  and 
history  of  Christ,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  some  diversity 
between  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  two  religions, 
opposed  this  coalition.  Beside,  the  missionaries,  whose 
zeal  for  imposing  the  name  of  Christians  upon  this  people 
was  so  vehement  and  even  fiirigus,  were  extremeljr  inctul- 
gent  in  all  other  respects,  and  opposed  their  prejudices 
and  vices  with  much  gentleness  and  forbearance.  They 
permitted  them  to  retam  several  rites  and  observances  that 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spuit  of  Christianity,  and 
to  the  nature  of  true  piety.   The  truth  of  the  matter  seems 

m  There  is  a  particular  and  ample  aecouut  of  Vicelinus  in  the  dmhria  liUraU  of 
lloUerus,  toffi"  ii.  p.  910,  and  in  the  Hamharg.  of  Lambecius,  lib.  ii.  p.  12.  See  alio  ii|>> 
on  this  sulyect  the  Origkui  XwmontuUr  U  Bwdetholmeni.  of  the  most  learned  and 
indutrioua  Joh.  Ern.  de  Weatphalen,  which  are  published  in  the  second  tome  of  the 
J^mmmaiiu  imdUa  CwMca^  p.  2344^  and  the  jir^/hee  to  this  tome,  p.  33.  There  is  in 
this  woik  a  print  of  Vicelinus  well  engraven. 
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to  h4vebe6to4his,  that  tfteleadmg  views  of  these  Christini 
hercdds,  and  propagators  of  thefaith,  a  small  number  ex- 
cepted, were  rather  turned  toward  the  advancement  of 
their  own  int^^sts,  and  the  confirming  and  extending  the 
ddminioQ  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  timn  toward  the  true 
conversion  of  these  savage  pagans,  that  conversion  which 
consists  in  the  removal  of  ignorance,  the  correction  of  er- 
ror, and  the  reformation  of  vice. 

VII.  A  great  revolution  in  Asiatic  Tartary,  which  bo&> 
ders  upon  Cathay,  changed  the  face  of  things  in 
diat  distant  region  about  the  commencement  of  ^'S^^ 
tiiis  century,  and  proved,  by  its  effects,  extremely  to?.^"^ 
beneficial  to  the  Christian  cause.  Toward  the  con-  *•  o**'***^- 
dusion  of  the  precedingcentury,  died  Koiremchan,  other- 
wise called  Kenchan,  the  most  powerful  monarch  that  was 
tmown*  in  the-  eastern  regioJDs  of  Aria ;  and  while  that 
mighty  kingdom  was  deprived  of  its  chief,  it  was  invaded, 
wim  such  uncommon  valour  and  success,  by  a  Nestoriati 
p^riest,  whose  name  was  John,  that  it  fell  before  his  victo- 
rious arras,  and  acknowledged  this  warlike  and  enterpri- 
sing iir^i^^fer  as  its  monarch.  This  was  the  famous  Pres- 
ter  John,  whose  territory  waa  for  a  long  time  considered 
by  the  EulWipeans  as  a  second  paradise,  as  the  seat  of  opu- 
lence and  complete  felicity.  As  he  was  a  presbyter  before 
his  elevation  to  the  royal  dignity,  many  continued  to  call 
Y^m  Presbyter  Jahuj  even  when  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne ;"  but  his  kft^ly  name  was  Ungchan*    The  high 

B  Tbe  ftccoHBt  I  hate  here  given  of  thie  funoiifl  pretbffUr^  conimonly  celled  Prester 
John,  who  was  for  a  long  tune^considored  as  the  greatest  and  happiest  of  all  earthly 
monarehs,  is  what  appeared  to  Ae  the  most  prohahle  among  the  Tarioos  relations  that 
liftTe  heen  given  of  the  life  and  adventiiree  of  that  extnordinary  man.  This  account 
if  moreover  'copfirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  cootemporarj  writers,  whose  knowledge 
and  impartiality  render  them  worthy  of  credit ;  such  as  WilUam  of  IVipoli,  see  Du* 
.  Iheene's  ^4Mt.  mi  •ftnnt  IiMtooici  8ti  a  JnuvUlio  9anpltm^  p.  89,  as  also  a  certain  bishop 
of  Gabala,  mentioned  by  Otto  Frinng,  Chronic,  lib.  vii.  cap.  zxziii.  •  See  also  Gnil- 
lauihe  Rubmqnis,  V^oyiige,  cap.  zviii.  p.  86,  in  the  JBtntigua  m  Jinam  iNnere,  cOlleeted 
by  father  Beigeron,  and  Alberic  in  CAronieo.  «i  .81165,  and  1170,  in  Leibnitii  .^cces- 
sUnmbua  fltstcncts,  torn.  ii.  p.  345,  355.  It  is  indeed  suiprising  that  such  authentic  le- 
chrds  as  these  should  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  learned,  and  that  so  many 
different  opiniohs  should  have  been  advanoed  concerning  Prester  John,  and  the  place 
of  his  residence.  Bat  it  is  too  geiierall  v  the  fate  of  learned  m^n;  to  overlook  tiiosa 
•ceoonts  thai  ekrrf  the  piaukset  mud»  of  .evidence,  and  flrom  a  passion  for  the  fnervnT- 
Ibui,  to  plunge  into  the  regions  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  In  the  fifteentii  century, 
John  U.  ki^of  Portugal,  employed  Pedro  CouvilUano  in  a  laborious  inquiry  into  the 
real  situation  of  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John.  The  corious'voyager  undertook  this 
task,  and  for  information  in  the  matter,  travelled  with  a  few  companiottt  into  Ahysri- 
nia  f  and  observing  in  the  emperor  of  the  Abyssinians,  or  Ethiopians,  many  cirdum* 
tflances  that  resembled  the  accounts  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Europe  coneernin| 
Prester  John,  he  persuad)^  himself  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  commission,  an^  found 
out  the  residence  of  that  extraordinary  monarch,  who  was  tte  olueet  of  his  researches. 
S.  VOL.  If.  30  ^  , 
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iiDtions  the  Greeks  andLaitiiis  generally  entertamed  of  .the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  this  royal  presbyter,*  were 
principally  owing  to  the  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Roman 
emperor,  Frederic  I.  and  to  Emanuel,  emperor  of  the 
Greeks,  in*  which,  puffed  up  with  prosperity  and  flushed 
with  success,  he  vaunts  his  victories  over  the  neighbouring 
nations  that  disputed  his  passage  to  the  throne,  describes, 
in  the  most  pompous  and  extravagant  terms,  the  splendour 
of  his  riches,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  state,  ana  the  ex- 

.  tent  of  his  dominions,  and  elalts  himself  far  above  all  other 
earthly  monarchs«  All  this  was  easily  believed,  and  the 
Nestorians  were  extremely  zealous  in  confirming  the 
boasts  of  their  vainglorious  prince.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  or  as  others  think,  h^s  brother,  whose  name 
was  David,  though,  in  common  discourse,  he  was  also 
called  Prester  John,  as  his  predecessor  had  been.'  The^ 
re^  of  David  was  far  from  being  happy,  nor  did  he  end 
his  days  in  peace ;  Grenghi^kan,  the  great  and  Warlike 
emperor  of  the  Tartars,  invaded  his  territories  toward  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  and  deprived  him  both  of  hitf 
life  and  his  dominions. 
VIII.  The  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  holy  warriors  of  France  toward  the 
fh?  cbfuS^f  conclusion  of  the  preceding  century,  seemed  to 
;"d!Ju3inr '°  flourish  considerably  at  the  beginning  of  this,  and 
"*•*•  to  rest  upon  firm  and  solid  foundations.    ThSa^ 

prosperous  scene  was  however  but  transitory,  and  was 

'  soon  succeeded  by  the  most  terrible  calamities  and  deso- 
lations. For  when  the  Mahometans  saw  vast  numbers  of 
those  that  had  engaged  in  this  holy  war  returning  mto  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Christian  chiefs  that  remained  in  Palestine 
divided  into  factions,  and  advancing,  every  one  his  private 

Ilia  opinioii  gained  easily  credit  in  Europe,  wUch  had  not  as  yet  ememd  out  of  its 
ignorance  and  barbariim.  See  Morinus,  De  saeiii  Eedet.  OrdinaHenSut,  part  iL  p. 
367.  Bjit  a  new  light  was  cast  upon  this  matter  in  the  serenteenth  century,  by  the 
publication  of  several  pieces,  which  the  industry  of  the  curious  drew  forth  from  tbiOt 
obscurity,  and  by  which  a  great  number  of  learned  men  were  eagi^  io  abandon  tho 
Portuguese  opinion,  'ayd  were  cooWnced  that  Prester  John  reigned  in  Asia,  thons^ 
they  still  continued  to  dispute  about  the  situation  of  his  kingdom,  and  other  partievlar 
circumstances.  There  are,  notwithstanding  all  this,  some  men  of  the  most  eminent 
learning  in  our  times,  who  maintain  that  John  was  emperor  of  the  AbyssiJiiana,  and 
thus  prefer  the  Portuguese  opinion,  thoi^h  destitute  of  authentic  proofs  and  testimo- 
nies,  to  the  other  above  mentioned,  though  supported  by  the  strongest  evidence,  a&d 
the  most  unquestionable  authorities.  See  £useb.  Ilenaudot.  Hist,  PaMareh,  ^Uxmdr'. 
p.  833, 337.  Jos.  Franc.  Lafitao.  Hist,  Hes  Decmnoertes  des  Poriugms,  torn.  i.  p.  58,  and 
tom.  iii.  p»  57.  Henr.  le  Grand,  JDtss.  de  Jokanne  Presbyttro  in  Lobe's  f>y^g«  de  Jihf9* 
9inie^  torn.  i.  p.  2D5. 
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interest,' wiHiout  any  regard  to  the  public  good,  they  rer 
siuned  their  courage,  recovered  from  the  .terror  and  con- 
sternation into  which  they  had  been  throivn  by  the  amazine 
valour  and  rapid  success  of  the  European  lesions,  and 
eatbering  troops  and  soliciting  succours  from  aU  quarters, 
tneyhanssed  and  exhausted  the  Christians  by  invasions 
and  wars  without  interruption.  The  Christians,  on  the 
other  hand,  sustaiQcd  their  efforts  with  their  usual  forti* 
tude,  and  mamtained  their  ground  during  many  years; 
but  when  Atabeck  Zenghi,''  after  a  long  siege,  made  him- 
self master  of  ^e  city  of  Edessa,  and  threatened  Antioch 
with  the  same  fate,  their  courage  besan  to  fail,  ^d  a  diffi- 
dence in  their  6wn  strength  obliged  them  to  turn  their 
eyes  once  more  toward  Europe.    They  accordingly  im* 

flored,  in  the  most  lamentable  strain,  the  assistance  of  the 
European  princes ;  and  requested  that  a  new  army  of  cross- 
.bearing  champions  might  be  sent  to  support  their  tottering 
en4>ire  in  the  holy  laira.*  Their  entreaties  were  favoura- 
ble received  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  left  no  method 
of  oersmision  unemployed,  that  might  engage  the  emperor 
ana  other  Christian  prmces  to  execute  a  new  expedition 
into  Palestine.  . 
IX.  This  new  expedition  was  not  however  resolved  upon 

with  such  unanimity  and  precipitation  as  the  for-  tk ^^ 

mer  had.  been;  it  was  the  subject  of  long  delibera-  '«'^ 
tion,  and  its  e3q>ediency  was  keenly  debated  both  in  the 
cabinets  of  princes,  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  cleigy  and 
the  people.  Bernard,  the  famous  abbot  of  Clairval,  a  man 
of  tne  bdidest  resolution  and  of  thegreatest  authority,  put 
an  end  to  those  disputes  under  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius 
in.  who  had  been  his  disciple,  and  who  was  wholly  govern- 
ed by  his  counsels.  •  This  eloquent  and  zealous  ecclesias- 
tic .preached  the  cross,  i.  e.  the  crusade,  in  France  and 
Germany,  with  great  ardour  and  success ;  and  m  the  srand. 
parliament  assembled  at  Vezelai,  a.  d.  1146,  at  which  ticwis 
Vn.  king  of  France,  with  his  queen,  and  a  prodigious 
concourse*  of  the  principal  nobility  were  present,  Bernard 
recommended  this  holy  expedition  with  such  a  persuasive 
power,  and  declared  with  such  assurance  that  he  had  a 

'  e'  Atabeck  WM  a  Utf e  of  honour  giTen  by  tbe  saltmiis  to  the  Ficeroys  or  lleatenantsy 
nhom  they  intruited  "tfith  the  government  of.  their  proTinces.  The  Latin  aathom  Wh6 
have  wrote  the  liijtory  of  tfaii  holy-war,  and  of  whom  Bonganius  has  siven  ui  a  com- 
flete  Ust,  can  this  AUbeck  Zenghi,  Sangulnos.  See  Herbtlot,  Bmoik  Orient,  at  te 
word  Atabeck,  p.  14fl. 
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divine  commission  to  foretell  its  glorious  success/ that  die 
king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  nobles,  immediately  put  on 
the  mflitary  cross,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  voyage 
uAo  Palestine.    Conrad  III:  emperor  of  Germany,  was  for 
some  time  unmoved  by  the  exhortations  of  Bernard ;  but 
he  was  soon  gained  over  by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
fervent  abbot,  and  followed,  accordingly,  the  example  of 
the  French  monarch..    The  two  princes,  each  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  set  out  for  Palestine,  to  which  they 
were  to  march  by  different  roads.    But  before  their  arrival 
in  the  holy  land,  the  greatest  part  of  their  forces  were  melt- 
ed aw^y,  and  perished  miserably,  some  by  famine,  some 
by  the  sword  oi  the  Mahometans,  some  by  shipwreck,  and 
a  considerable  number  by  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  Ae 
Greeks,  who  looked  upon  the  western  nations  as  more  to 
be  feared  than  the  Matiometans  themselves.    Lewis  VII. 
left  his  kingdom,  a.  d.  1147,  and  in  the  month  of  March  of 
the  following  year,  he  arrived  at  Antioch,  with  the  wretchr 
ed  remains  of  his  army,  exhausted  and  dejected  by  the 
hardships  thev^iad  endUred.     Conrad  set  out^lso  in-flie 
year  1147,  in  tne  month  of  May;  and  in  November  follow- 
ing, he  amved  at  Nice,  where  he  joined  the  French  army, 
after  bavins  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his.own,  by  calamities 
of  various  Kinds.    From  Nice  the  two  princes  proceeded 
tQ  Jerusalem,  a.  n.  1148,  from  whence  they  led  back  into 
Europie,  the  year  following,  the  miserable  handful  of  troops, 
which  had  survived  the  cusasters  they  met  with  in  this  ex- 
pedition.    Such  was  the  unhappy  issue  of  this  second  cru- 
sade, which  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
but  more  particulariv  by  the  jealousies  and  divisions  that 
reigned  among  the  Christian  chiefs  in  Palestine.     Nor  was 
it  more  ineffectual  in  Palestine  than  it  was  detrimental  to' 
Europe,  ^y  draining  tl^  wealth  of  its  fairest pro^dnces,  and 
destroying  such  a  prodigious  number  of  its  mhabitants.i" 
X.  The  unhappy  issue  of  this  second  expedition  was  not 
however  sufficient,  when  considered  alone,  to 
JiSJUS^  render  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  en- 
ottitvMd.      jj^^jy  desperate.    Had  their  chiefisj  and  princes 

^ 

f  Betide  the  htstorutni  enomerated  by  Bongarsius,  Me  Mabillon,  Jkuud,  BemdicU 
torn.  vL  p.  399,  404, 407,  417,  451,  Jac.  Oenrasii  Ui9Mr%  de  V  Jtbbe  Suger,  torn,  iiu  p. 
104,  1S8,  173, 190,  339.  This  was  the  famous  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Dennis,  who  had 
aecoDded  the  exhortations  of  Bernard  iti  farour  9f  the  crusade,  and  .whom  Lewis  ap» 
pointed  rennt  of  France  during  liis  absence.  Yertot,  HUUdre  du  CheuiUen  dt  Jtfottc, 
twn.  i.  p.  86.    7ob.  Jac.  Mas^orius,  De  rehus  imperii  Mb  CwradQ  III. 
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laid  aside* their  animosities  and  contentions,  and  attacked 
the  common  enemy  with  their  united  force,  the^  would 
have-soon  repaired  their  losses,  and  recovered  their  glorjr. 
But  this  :was  far  from  being  the  case.  A  fatal  corruption 
of  sentiments  and  manners  reigned  among  all  ranks  and  • 
orders*  Both  the  people  and  their  leaders,  and  more  es- 
.  peciaUy  the  latter,  abandoned  themselves  without  reluct-, 
ance  to  all  the  excesses  of  amlrition,  avarice,  and  injustice ; 
they  indulged  themselves  in  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of 
vices  ;  and  by  their  intestine  quarrels,  jealousies,  and  dis- 
cords, they  weakened  their  efforts  against  the  enemies  that 
surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  and  consumed  their  strength 
by  thus  unhappily  dividing  it.  Saladin,  viceroy,  or  rather 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syna,'>  and  the  most  vahant  chief  of 
whom  the  Mahometan  annals  boast,  took  advantage  of 
these  lamentable  divisions.  He  waged  war  against  the 
Christians  with  the  utmost  valour  ana  success ;  took  pri- 
soner Guy  of  Xiusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  fatal  bat- 
tle fought  near  Tiberias,  a.  d.  1 187 ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  reduced  Jerusalem  itself  under  his  domi- 
nion.' The  carnage  and  desolations  that  accompanied  this 
dreadful  campaign,  threw  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  in 
the  east  into,  the  most  de^erate  condition,  and  left  them 
no  glimpse  of  hope,  but  what  arose  from  the  expected 
succours  of  the  European  princes.  These  succours  were 
obtained  for  them  by  the  Roman  pontifis  with  much  diffi- 
culty, and  in  consequence  of  repaated  solicitations  and  en- 
treaties. But  the  event,  as  we  shall  noi^  see,  was  by  no 
means  answerable  to  the  deep  schemes  that  were.concert- 
.  ed,  and  the  pains  that  were  employed,  for|he  support  of 
the  tottering  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

XI.  The  third  expedition  was  undertaken;  a^  i>.  1189,  by 
Frederic  I.   surnamed  Barbarossa,  emperor  of 
Germany^  who,  with  a  prodigious  army,  marched  i.te^i'SteS^  • 
through  several  Grecian  provinces,  where  he  had  '^ 
innumerable  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  overcome,  into  the 

in*  q  Saladtn,  lo  eaUed  by  the  western  writers,  Salah*addiD  by  the  Orientals,  was  no 
longer  Yizir  or  Tieeroy  of  Egypt,  when  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  liad 
nsnrped  the  sovereign  power  in  that  country,  and  had  also  aidde4  to  his  dominions  hf 
nght  of  conquest,  scTeral  proTinces  of  Syria. 

r  See  the  I^fe  ^  SaloAn,  l^  ^Bohao'edin  Ebn  Sheddad,  an  Arabian  writer,'  whoee 
Uftoiy  of  that  wariike  sultan  was -published  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  173S;  by  the  lito 
celebrated  profoaeor  Albert  SchuKens,  and  accompanied  with  an  ezceUent  Latin  traif 
latlon.  See  also  Heibelot,  Bihlioih,  OrimU  at  the  article  Satah*addin,  p.  742.  and  Ma^ 
rtaiT*s  BUtUire  dtB  .^tmhtt,  tom.  ir.  p.  S89.  07  Out  aboTo  all,  see  the  learned  IRffory 
•fAtJktkUm9\n  the-JVoilfni  F«H  of  the  UnhmdHist^ry. 
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Lesser  Asia,  from  whence,  after  haTin^  defeated  the  sul- 
tan of  Iconiiun,  he  penetrated  into  Syna.  His  valour  and 
conduct  promised  successful  and  glorious  campaigns  to 
the  army  Re  commanded,  when,  by  an  unhappy;  accident, 
he  lost  his  life  in  the  river  Saleph,'  which  runs  through  Se- 
leucia.  The  manner  of  his  deadi  is  not  known  wShmf 
degree  of  certainty ;  the  loss  however  of  such  an  abk^ 
chief,  dejected  the  spirits  of  his  troops,  so  that  considera- 
ble numbers  of  them  returned  into  Europe.  Those  that 
remained  continued  the  war  under  the  command  of  Fre- 
-  dene,  son  of  the  deceased  emperor ;  but  the  ^atest  part 
of  them  perished  miserably  by  a  pestilential  disoraer, 
which-  raged  with  prodigious  violence  in  the  camp,  and 
swept  off  vast  numbers  every  day.  The  new  general  died 
of  this  terrible  disease,  A.  n.  1 191 ;  those  that  escaped  its 
fury  were  dispersed,  and  few  returned  to  their  own  coun- 

try.^ 

'  XII.  The  example  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  followed 
in  the  year  1190,  by  Philip  Augustus,  kinff<tf 

^"^"^  France,  and  lion-hearted  Richard,  king  of  Eng- 
land. Thesatwo  monarchs  set  out  from  their  respective 
dominions  witb  a  considerable  number  of  9hips  of  war,  and 
transports,"  arrived  jn  Palestine,  in  the  year.  1191,  each  at 
the  head  of  a  ^pavsle  army,  and  were  pretty  successful  in 
their  first  encounters  with  the  infidels.  After  the  reduction 
of  the  strong  city  of  Acca,  or  Ptolemais ;  which  had  been 
defended  by  the  Moslems  with  the  most  obstinate  Valour, 
the  French  monarch  returned  into  Europe,  in  the  montb 
of  July,  1191,  leaving  however  behind  him  a.considerable 
part  of  the  army  which  he  had  conducted  into  Palestine. 
Afti&r  his  departure,  the  king  of  England  pushed  the  war 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  save  daily  marks  of  his  heroic  in- 
trepidity and  milits^  skifi,  and  not  only  defeated  Saladin 
in  several  engagements,  but  also  made  himself  master  of 
Paffa""  and  CWsarea.    Deserted  however  by  the  French 

ID*  8  Maunbourg,  in  his  JRiUire  dtt  tVufodef,  and  Marigni,  in  bis  IRtL  J»  zii.  Sicci^ 
say,  that  Frederick  perished  in'  the  (Cydnus^  a  nver  in  Cilicia.  Bat  Diey  are  casfly  to  be 
reconciled  with  our  author,  since,  according  to  the  descriptions  given  of  the  riT«r  Sa- 
leph by  seTetal  learned  geographers,  and  among  others  by  Roger  the  Annalist,  it  Appears 
that  the  Saleph  and  the.Cydnus  were  the  same  river  unoer  dmbrent  names. 

t  See  an  ample  and  satisfactonr  account  of  this  uphappj  campaign,  in  the  Lift  tf 
I^d«ric  I.  written  in  Cierman  by  Henry  count  Buntfi,  p.  S78,  2d3,  30f i 

XT  tt  The  learned  authors  of  the  Coders  Vnietrs4  HiMory  tdl  lis,  that  PhiUp  amved 
In  Talestine  with  a  supply  of  men,  money,  &c.  on  board  of  six  s^it ,  whenas  Ileiiaiiiot 
meittions  one  hundred  sail  as  emi^loyed  in  this  expedition.  The  fleet  of  Kehard  oon- 
eisted  of  one  hondred  and  fiftT  laige  ships,  beside  galleys,  Su.    - 

"w  More  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Joppa.  . 
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and  Italians,  and  influenced  by  other  motives  and  consi- 
derations of  the  greatest  weight,  he  concluded,  a.  n.  1192,^ 
with  Saladin,  a  truce  of  three  years,  three  months,  and  as 
many  days,  and  soon  evacuated  Palestine  with  his  whole 
army/  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  third  expedition  against 
the  mfidels,  which  exhausted  En^laad,  France^  and  Ger- 
many, both  of  men  and  money,  without  bringing  any  solid 
advantage,  or  giving  even  a  favourable  turn  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Christians  in  me  holy  knd. 

XIII.  These  bloody  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Mahometans,  gave  rise  to  three  femous  nulitary  i»acaiioi> 
orders,  whose  office  it  was  to  destroy  the  robbers  t^^^^r 
that  infested  the  public  roads,  to  harass  the  Mos-  '«4*^«^^ 
lems  bv  perpetual  inroads-  and •  warlike  achievements,  to 
assist  the  poor  and  sick  pilgrims,  whom  the  devotion  of  the 
tunes  conducted  to  the  holy  sepukhre,  and  to  perform  se- 
veral other  services  that  tended  totiie  general  good/  The 
first  of  these  orders  was  that  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  derived  their  namcs  and  particularly  that 
of  Hospitallers,  firom  an  hospital  dedicated  in  that  dty  to 
St  John  the  Baptist,  in  which  certain  pious  and  charitable 
bre^ren  were  constantly  employed  in  relieving  and  .re- 
freshdng  with  necessary  suppfies  the  indigent  and  diseased 
pilgrims,  who  were  aally  arriving  at  Jerusalem.  When 
this  city  became  the  metropo&  of  a  new  kmgdom,  the  re- 
venues of  the  hospital  ^ere  so  prodigiously  i]ticreased  by 
die  liberality  of  several  princes,  and  the  pious  donations  of 
such  opulent  persons  ac  frequented  the.  holy  places,  that 
they  far  surpassed  the  wants  of  those  whom  they  were  de- 
signed to  cherish  and  relieve.  Hence  it  was  that  Raymond 
.  du  Puy,  who  was  the  ruler  of  this  charitable  house,  offered 
to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  make  war  upon  the  Mahome- 
tans at  his  own  expense,  seconded  b^  lus  bretliren,  who 
served  under  him  m  this  famous  hospital.  Balduin  II.  to 
whom  this  proposal  wa»  made,  accepted  it  readily,  and 
the  enterprise  was  solemnly  approved  of  and  coimrmed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Thus,  all  of  a  sud«. 
den,  the  world  was  surprised  with  the  strange  transforma- 
tion oi  a  devout  firatermty,  who  had  Kved  remote  firom  the 

z  DaAier,  IKffoftv  de  fVMct,  torn.  III.  p.  496.    Rapin  Thoyras  HiM^e^  ^Jingid§rt€^ 
E»m.  H.    See  there  the  reign  of  lUeterd  Coeur  4e  Lkm.    Mftri^y,  HiMrt  4$$  JMku^ 

Ire  enumerated 
»n  Is  not  eoiiqpl 
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J  The  writers,  who  hftTO  giTon  the  history  of  these  three  orders,  ire  enumerated  Ay 
Jo.  Alb.  Fabricios,  IKUiofrs^  JhHqmr.  p.  465,  b«t  his  enumetatton  Is  not  eodqplete. 
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nofise  and  tumult  of  arms  in  the  performance  of  works  of 
charity  and  mercy,  into  a  valiant  and  hardy*  band  of  war- 
riors. The  whole  order  was  upjon  this  occasion  divided 
into  three  classes  ;  the  first  contained  the  knisht^,  or  so}-^ 
diei^of  illustrious  birth,  who  were  to  unsheath  meir  swords 
in  the  Christian  cause.;  in  the  second  were  comprehended 
the  priests,  who  were  to  officiate  in  the  churches  that  be- 
longed to  the  order ;  and  in  the  third  the  serving  brethren, 
or  tne  soldiers  of  low  condition.  This  celebrated  order 
cave;  upon  many  occasions,  eminent  proofs  of  their  reso- 
lution and  valour,  and  acquired  immense  opulence  by  their  . 
heroic  achievements,  mien  Palestine  was  irrecoverably 
lost,  the  knights  passed  into  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  they  after- 
ward made  themselves^nasters  of  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  where 
they  maintained  diemselves  for  a  long  time ;  but  being  at 
length  driven  thence  by  the  Turks,  they  received  from  the 
emperor,  Charles  V.  a  grant  of  the  inland  of  Malta,  where 
then*  chief,  or  grand  commander,  still  resides.^ 

XIV.  Another  order,  which  was  entirely  of  a  military 
th«  unightM  nature,  was  that  of  the  Knights  Templars,  so  callea 
Ttopian.  g^jjj  ^  palace,  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  was  appropriated  to  their  use  for  a  certain  time 
by  Balduin  II.  Tne  foundations  of  this  order  were  laid  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  year  1118,  by  Hiigrfes  des  Payens,  Ge6f- 
fry  of  St.  Aldemar,  or  St.  Omer,  ^s  some  will  have  it,  and 
seven  other  persons,  whose  names  are  unknown ;  bat  it 
was  not  before  the  y^ar  1228,  that  it  acquired  a  proper 
degree  of  stability,  by  being  confirmed  solemnly  in  Ibe 
council  of  Troyes,  and  subjected  to  a  rule  of  disciplme 
drawn  up  by  St.  Bernard.*  These,  warlike  templars  were 
to  defend  and  support  the  cause  pf  Christianity  oy  force  of 
arms,  to  have  inspection  over  the  pubUc  roads,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  pilgrims,  who  came  to  visit  Jerusalem,  against  the 
insults  and  Darbarity  fif  the  Mahometans.  The  order  flou- 
rished for  some  time,  and  acquired,  by  the  valour  of  its 
knights,  immense  riches  and  an  eminent  degree  of  military 
renown ;  but,  as  their  prosperity  increased,-  their  vices  were 
inultiplied,  ^d  their  arrogance,  luxury,  and  inhuman  cru- 
elty rose  at  last  to  such  a  monstrous  height,  thattheir  pxi- 

zTlMbeitaiMl  mort  recent  biatory  of  thif  order/is  thtt  which  wu  eompoMdl^ 
Vertot  at  the  reque»t  of  the  knighto  of  Malta ;  it  was  first  publiriied  at  Paris  and  after- 
ward at  Amsterdam,  in  fire  Tolumes,  8to.  in  Uie  year  173S.  See.  also  Helsrot's  fitel^ 
des  Ordnsj  torn.  mT  p.  72. 

a  See  MabiUon,  ^Snnd,  Bentd'  torn.  ti.  p.  159. 
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vil^pes  were  revoked,  and  their  order  suppressed  with  the 
most  terrible  circumstances  of  infamy  and  severity,  \}y  a 
decree  of  the  pope  and  of  the  council  of  Vienoe  in  Dau^ 
phiny,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  history  of  the  fourteenth 
century.*' 

XV.  The  third  order  resembled  the  first  in  this  respect, 
that  though  it  was  a  military  institution,  the  care  Ti»eTeaioiii« 
of  the  poor  and  the  relief  of  the  sick  were  not  '*"*''' 
excluded  firom  the  services  it  prescribed.  Its  members 
Mfere  distinguished  by  the  tide  of  Teutonic  Knights  of  St< 
Mary  of  Jerusalem ;  and  as  to  its  first  rise,  we  cannot,  with 
any  decree  of  certainty,  *trace  it  &rther  back  than  the  ve!ar 
1190,  during  the  siege  of  Acca,  or  Ptolemais,  though  there 
are  historians  adventurous  enough  to  seek  its  ori^,  which 
they  place  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  more  remote  period.  During 
the  long  and  tedious  siege  of  Acca,  several  pious  and  cha^ 
ritable  merchants  of  Bremen  and  Lubec,  touched  with 
compassion  at  a  sight  of  the  miseries  that  the  besiegers 
sulSered  in  the  miost  of  their  success,  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and 
erected  a  kind  of  hospital  or  tent,  where  they  gave  con- 
stant attendance  to  ^  such  unhappy  objects  as  had  re- 
course to  their  charity.  This  pious  undertaking  was  so 
agreeable  to  the  German  princes,  who  were  present  at  this 
terrible  siege,  that  they  thought  proper  to  form  a  fraternity 
of  German  knights  to  bring  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  per-- 
fection.  Their  resolution  was  higmy  approv^  of  by  the 
Roman  pon1;i£r,  Celestine  IH.  who  confirmed  the  new 
order  by  a  bull  issued  out  the  twenty-third  of  February, 
A.  D.  1192.  This  order  was  entirely  appropriated  to  the 
Germans,  and  even  of  them  none  were  admitted  as  mem« 
bers  of  it,  but  such  as  were  of  an  illustrious  birth.  The 
support  of  Christianity,  the  defence  of  the  holy  land,  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy,  were  the  important  duties 
and  service  to  wliich  the  Teutonic  knights  devoted  them-' 
selves  by  a  solemn  vow.  Austerity  and  frugality  were  the 
first  characteristics  of  this  rising  order,  and  the  equestrian 
garment,''  with  bread  a«id  water,  were  the  only  rewards 
which  the  knights  derived  from  their  generous  labours. 

b  See  Matthew  Paris,  Histor,  Major^  p.  56,  for  an  account  of  the  commencevieBt  of 
this  order.  See  aUo  Putean,  IBstore  de  P  Ordre  MUUaire  de»  TempUers^  which  w]a» 
republished,  with  considerably  additions,  at  Brussels,  in  4to.  in  the  year  1751.  Kkr- 
^rfleri  Awloria  Templarwrum  MUi^hun,  Am$tdod<m,  1691,  in  8vo. 

c  This  gaiment  was  a  white  mantle  with  a  black  cross. 
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But  as,  according  to  the  fiite  of  human  ihii^,  ]»09peiitj. 
engenders  corruption,  so  it  happened  that  this  aiisteiitp'  was 
of  a  short  duration,  and  dinunished  in  proportion  as  the 
revenues  and  possessions  of  the  order  augmented.  The 
Teutonic  knignts,  after  their  retreat  from  Palestine^  made 
themselves  masters  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Se- 
migallen ;  but  in  process  of  tune,  their  victorious  arms 
received  several  checks,  and  wh^i  the  fight  of  the  refor- 
mation  arose  upon  Germany,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
richest  provinces  which  they  possessed  in  that- country ; 
though  they  still  retain  there  a  certain  portion  of  tiieur 
ancient  territories*'^ 


CHAPTER  11. 

COIfCERKXNO   THE    CALAMlTOtTS    EVENTS    THAT   HAPPENED   TO   THE 
CHURCH   DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  The  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  west,  had  dk- 
armed  its  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  deprived 
flitS;.Sh*to  ^  them  of  the  power  of  domg  much  misdnef, 
tSSSSS^  though  they  still  entertained  the  same  aversion 
^'"^^  '  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  Jews  and  pagans 
were  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
or  to  oppress  its  ministers.  Ineir  maliniity  remained, 
but  tiieir  credit  and  authority  were  gone*  The  Jews  were 
accused  by  the  Christians  of  various  crimes,  whether  real 
or  fictitious  we  shall  not  determine ;  but  insteail  of  attack-^ 
ing  dieir  accusers,  they  were  satisfied  to  defend  their  own 
lives,  and  to  secure  their  persons,  without  daring  to  g^e 
vent  to  their  resentment  The  state  of  things  was  some* 
wha^t  different  in  the  n<Hrthem  provinces.  The  pagans 
were  yet  numerous  there  in  several  districts,  and  wherever 
they  were  the  majority,  they  persecuted  the  Christians  with 
the  utmost  barbarity,  thef  most  unrelentinff  and  merciless 
fury.''    It  is  true,  the  Christian  kings  and  princes,  who 

d  See  Raymundi  DuelUi  Histor,  Ord,  TfufoniinV  published  in  folio  at  Vienoa  in  1727. 
Petri  DusbuiiSi  Chronican,  Prttssutf  pnhVuhed  in- 4to»  at  Jena,  in  the  year  1679,  by 
Christoph.  Hartknocbius.  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres,  torn.  iii.  p.  140.  CkroniamOrdinM 
fSutonUi  in  Anton.  Matthci  ^dectit  veterU  eni,  torn.  ▼.  p.  621,  668,  ed.  nor,  iViot- 
Ugia  OrdmU  Teutonici  in  Petr.  a  Ludewig  RdiquUa  Mamacr^tor.  torn.  ti.  p.  43. 
.  e  Helmold,  Chrvnie,  Sdavw,  lib.  i.  cap.  zzxiv.  p.  88,  cap>  xxxr,  p.  89,  cap,  xt  p.  99. 
LiodenbrogU  ScHptor,  SeptenJhrumol.  p.  W5,  196,  201.  Petri  Lambecii  Jtfs  Hamburg* 
iib.Lp.  26. 
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.  lived  k  the  il^hbouiiiood  of  these  persecuting  barbarians, 
chewed  by  degrees  their  impetuous  rage,  and  ner^r  ceased 
to  harass  and  weaken  them  by  perpetual  wars  and  incar- 
sions,  until  at  length  they  subdued  them  aitirely,  and  de- 
prived them,  by  force^  both  of  their  independency  and  their 
superstitkms. 

II.  The  writers  of  this  century  com;riain  grievously  o£ 
the  inhuman  rage  with  which  the  Saracens  per-  i^nfMiigt 
secuted  the  ClmstiaQS  in  the  east,  nor  can.  we  '»'**«  «^ 
question  the  truth  of  what  they  relate  conceminff  this  teri- 
nble  persecutkfti.  But  they  pass  over  in  silence  me  prin^ 
pal  reasons  that  inflamed  the  resentment  of  this  fierce 
TOople,  smd  voluntarily  foiget  that  the  Christians  were  the 
first  aggressors  in  this  dreadfiil  war.  If  we  consider  the 
matter  with  impartiality  and  candour,  the  conduct  of  the 
Saracens,  however  barbarous  it  may  have  been,  will  not 
appear  so  surprising,  particularly  when  we  reflect  on  the 
{»*ovocati(ms  tiiey  received.  In  the  first  place,  thev  had  4 
right,  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  repel  by  force  the  violent  in- 
vasion of  their  countiy,  and  the  Christians  could  not  expect, 
without  being  chargeable  with  the  most  frontless  impu- 
dence, that  a  people  whom  they  attacked  with  a  formida- 
Ue  army,  ana  whom,  in  the  fury  of  their  misguided  zeal, 
they  massacred  without  mercy,  should  receive  their  in* 
Buks  wkh  a  tame  submission,  and  give  up  tiieir  lives  and 

gissessions  without  resistance.    It  must  also  be  confessed^ 
ough  with  sorrow,  that  the  Christians  did  not  content 
themsdves  with  making  war  upon  the  Mahometans  in 
wder  to  deliver  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepulclure  out  of 
tiidbr  hands,  but  carried  their  brutal  fiiiy  to  the  greatest 
length,  disgraced  their  cause  by  the  most  detestable  crimaSi 
fUed  die  eastern  provinces,  through  which  they  passed, 
with  scenes  of  horror,  and  made  the  Saracens  feel  the 
terriUe  effects  of  their  violence  and  barbarity  wherever 
their  wms  were  successful.    Is  it  then  so  surpriun^  to  see 
the  infidel  Saracens  committing,  byway  of^  reprisal,  the 
smne  barbarities  that  the  holy  warriors  had  perpetrated 
Wtthout  the  least  provocation  ?    Is  there  any  toing  so  new 
and  so  extraordinary  in  this,  that  a  people  naturalfy  fierce, 
,  and  exas^perated  moreover  by  the  calamities  of  a  relinous 
war^  earned  on  i^ainst  them  in  contradiction  to  au  the 
dictates  of  iustice  and  humaniiy,riK>uld  avenge  themselves 
upon  the  Cnristians  who  resided  in  Palestine,  as  professing 
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tile  religion  which  gave  occasion  to  the  war»  and  attached^ 
of  consequence,  to  the  cause  of  their  enemies  and  in- 
vaders ? 

lu.  The  raoid  and  amazing  victories  of  the  great  Gren- 
PNtierJohnde-Kl^^an,  empcror  of  the  Tartars,  ^ave  an  un- 
pvt.tbi.ufe.  happy  turn  to  the  affidrs  of  the  Christians  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this 
century.  This  heroic  prince,  who  was  by  birth  a  Mogul, 
and  wnose  military  exploits  raise  him  in  the  list  of  £une 
above  almost  all  the  commanders  either  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,  rendered  his  name  formidable  throughout 
all  Asia,  whose  most  flourishing  dynasties  fell  successively 
before  his  victorious  arms.  David,  or  Ungchan,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  the  son,  or  as  others  will  have  it,  the 
brother,  but  who  was  certainly  the  successor  of  the  fiunous 
Prester  John,  and  was  himself  so  called  in  common  dis- 
course, was  the  first  victim  that  Ghen^hizkan  sacrificed  to 
his  boundless  ambition.  He  invaded  his  territory,  and  put 
to  flight  his  troops  in  a  bloody  battle,  where  David  lost,  at 
the  same  time,  nis  kingdom  and  his  life/  The  princes 
who  governed  the  Tuks,  Indians,  and  the  p^vmce  of 
Catibay,  fell  in  their  turn  before  the  victorious  Tartar,  and 
were  all  either  put  to  death,  or  rendered  tributary ;  nor 
did  Ghengizkan  stop  here,  but  proceeding  into  Persia, 
India,  and  Arabia,  he  overturned  the  Saracen  dominion  in 
those  regions,  and  substituted  that  of  the  Tartars  in  its 
place.^  Trom  this  period  the  Christian  cause  lost  much  of 
Its  authority  and  credit  in  the  provinces  that  had  been 
ruled  by  Irester  John  and  his  successor  David,  and  con- 
tinued to  decline  and  loise  ground  from  day  to  day,  until 
at  length  it  sunk  entirely  under  the  weight  of  oppression^ 
and  was  succeeded  in  some  places  by  the  errors  of  Ma* 

f  TIm  Gteett  Latin,  and  Oriental  writers  are  lar  from  being  agreed  concerning  tjhe 
year  In  which  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars  attacked  and  defeated  Prester  John.  The  most 
ui  the  Latin  writers  place  this  cTent  in  the  year  1808,  and  consequently  in  the  tlttrteenUi 
centoiy .  But  Marcus  Paulus  Venetus,  in  his  book  De  Regionibut  OrientoUbiUf  lib.  i.  c^, 
IL  Ui.  liii.  and  other  historians,  whose  accounts  I  haye  followed  as  the  most  probable, 
place  the  defeat  of  thia  second  Prester  John  in  the  ▼ear  1)87,  The  leaned  and  ilhi>» 
trious  Demetrius  Caotendr,  in  his  Prttf,  ad  Hiator.  vnperU  OUomAnki,  p.  45,  torn,  i  of 
the  French  edition,  gives  an  account  of  this  matter  different  from  the  two  now  ■ieiitioii» 
^  and  affirms,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Arabian  writers,  that  Geng^iikan  did  not  ia* 
yade  the  territories  of  his  neighbours  before  the  year  1814. 

g  See  PeUt  de  la  CroU,  HUUtin  d$  Offi^zim,  p.  ISO,  181,  published  in  Itmo.  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1711.  Herbelot,  BibMh.  OrkntaL  at  the  article  Genghixkan,  p.  37S* 
Assemanni  BMMk,  Orienld,  Foticati,  torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  101,  and  896.  Jean  on  Plan 
Carpin,  Veyagt  en  TartwrUt\lh.  ▼.  in  the  ReemU  in  Votfogti  on  JVbrd;  torn.  vii.  p.  Mf. 
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hornet,  and  in  Others  by  the  superstitioiispf  paganism.  We 
must  except  however  m  this  general  account,  the  kingdom 
of  Tangu^  the  chief  residence  of  Prester  John,  in  which 
his  posterity,  who  persevered  in  thp  profession  of  Chris- 
tiamlT,  maintained  for  a  loi^  time  a  certain  sort  of  tribu- 
tary dominion,  which  exhibited  indeed  but  a  faint  shadow 
of  their  former  grandeur.^ 

h  Assenaoni  JNNJiO.  prtetiK.  F^Nmri.  torn.  iiL  pm  iL  p.  600. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CONCEKNINO  THE  STATE   OF    LETTERS   AND    FBILOtOFBT    DURIHG    THIS 

OENTVRY. 

I.  Notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  Grecian  empirei 
The  ttate      the  Calamities  in  which  it  was  frequently  involved, 

■iiSTib?     aDid  the  perpetual  revolutions  and  civil  wars  that 
^'•^^         consumed  its  streng^th  and  were  predpitating  its 
ruin,  the  arts  and  sciences  still  flourished  m  Greece,  and 
covered  with  glory  such  as  cultivated  them  with  assiduity 
and  success.    This  was  owing,  not  only  to  the  liberality 
of  the  emperors,  and  to  the  extraordinary  zeal  which  the 
family  of  the  Comneni  discovered  for  the  advancement  of 
learmng,  but  also  to  the  provident  vi^ance  of  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  who  took  all  possible  measures 
to  prevent  the  clergy  from  falling  into  ignorance  and  sloth, 
lest  the  Greek  church  should  tnus  be  deprived  of  able 
champions  to  defend  its  cause  against  the  Latins.    The 
learned  and  ingenious  commentanes  of  Eustathius,  bishop 
of  Thessalonica,  upon  Homer,  and  Dionysius  the  Geogra- 
pher, are  sufficient  to  show  the  diligence  and  labour  that 
were  employed  by  men  of  the  first  genius  inihe  improve- 
ment of  classical  erudition,  and  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 
And  if  we  turn  our  view  toward  the  various  writers  wno 
composed  in  this  century  the  history  of  their  own  times, 
such  as  Cinnamus,  Glycas,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  Bry- 
enniusi,  and  others,  we  shall  find  in  their  productions  un- 
doubted marks  of  learning  and  genius,  as  well  as  of  a  lau- 
dable ambition  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  fu- 
ture ages. 

II.  Nothing  could  equal  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  4vith 
which  Michael  Anchialus,  patriarch  of  Constan-  xbe  Me  or 
tinople,  encouraged  the  study  of  philosophy  by 
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Hb  mimificeiice^  and  still  more  by  the  extraordinary  in* 
jfaienee  of  his  illustrious  exaxnple/  It  seems  however  to 
have  been  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  that  was  favoured  in 
such  a  distinguished  manner  by  this  eminent  prelate ;  and  it 
was  in  the  iUustration  and  improvement  of  this  profound 
toad  intricate  system  that  such  of  the  Greeks  as  luid  a 
philosophioal  turn,  were  principally  employed,  as  appears 
evident  from  several  remains  of  ancient  erudition,  and 
particularly  from  the  commentaries  of  Eustratius  upon  the 
etfaios  and  other  treatises  of  the  Grecian  sase.  We  are 
not  however  to  ima^e  that  the  sublime  wisdom  of  Plato 
was  neglected  in  thjs  century,  or  that  his  doctrines  were 
fallen  into  disrepute.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
thev  were  adopted  by  many. .  Such,  more  especially,  as 
had  imbibed  the  preoepts  and  spirit  of  the  mystios,  prefer* 
red  them  infinitely  before  the  per^atetic  philosophy,  which 
they  considered  as  an  endless  source  of  sophistr^r  and  pre- 
sumption^ while  they  looked  upon  the  Platonic  system  as 
the  philosophy  of  reason  and  piety,  of  candour  and  virtue. 
This  diversity  of  sentiments  produced  the  famous  contro* 
rersy,  which  >¥as  managed  with  such  vehemence  and  era* 
dition  among  the  Greeks,  concerning  the  respective  merit 
and  excellence  of  the  peripatetic  and  Platonic  doctrines. 

III.  in  the  western  wond  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was 
now  carried  on  with  incredible  emulation  and 
ai^ur,  and  all  the  various  branches  of  science  tan^lmoB^ 
were  studied  with  the  greatest  application  and  ^'^^^^j 
industiy.  This  literary  enthusiasm  was  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  influence  and  liberality  of  certain  of  the 
European  monarchs,  and  Roman  pontiffs,  who  perceived 
the  happy  tendency  of  the  sciences  to  soften  toe  savage 
manners  of  uncivihzed  nations,  and  thereby  to  administer 
an  additional  support  to  civil  government,  as  well  as  an 
ornament  to  human  society.  Hence  learned  societies  were 
formed,  and  colleges  established  in  several  places,  in  which 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  publicly  taught  The  pro* 
digious  concourse  of  students,  who  resorted  thither  for 
iastruction,  occasioned  in  process  of  time,  th#^nlargement 
of  these  schools,  which  had  arisen  from  small  beginnings, 
and  their  erection  into  vnivernties,  as  they  were  called,  in 
the  succeeding  age.  The  principal  cities  of  Europe  were 

a  Theodorus  Balsamon,  Prof,  adPhotii  ^omocanonem  in  Henr.  Justelti  Bibliotheca  jwts 
ctinonki  veteris,  torn.  li.  p.  814» 
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adorned  with  establishments  of  this  kind ;  but  Paris  snr^ 
passed  them  all  in  the  number  and  vafiety  of  its  schools^ 
the  merit  and  reputation  o(  its  public  teachelrs,  and  the 
immense  multituae  of  the  studious  youth  that  firequented 
their  colleffes.  And  thus  was  exhibited  in  that  &mou8 
citr  the  model  of  our  present  schools  of  learning ;  a  modd 
indeed  defective  in  several  respects,but  which  in  after  times 
was  corrected  and  improvea,  and  brought  gradually  to 
higher  de^ees  of  perfection.^ .  About  the  same  time  the 
£Bmous  sc&>ol  of  Angers,  in  which  the  youth  Were  instructed 
in  various  sciences,  and  particularly  and  principally  in 
the  civil  law,  was  founded  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Ul- 
genus,  bishop  oithat  cily,*"  and  the  college  of  Montpelier, 
where  law  and  physic  were  .taught  with  g^reat  success,  had 
already  acquired  a  considerabfe  reputation.'*  The  same 
literary  spnit  reigned  also  in  Italy.  The  academy  of 
Bolonia,  whose  origin  may  certainly  be  traced  higher 
than  this  century,  was  now  in  the  highest  renown,  and 
was  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  students,  and  of  such 
more  especially  as  were  desirous  of  being  instructed  in 
the  civil  and  canon  laws.  The  fame  of  this  academy  was^ 
in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  munificence  of  the  em* 
peror  Lotharius  II.  who  took  it  under  his  protection,  and 
enriched  it  with  new  privileges  and  immunities.*  In  the 
same  province  flourished  also  the  celebrated  school  of 
Salemum,  where  great  numbers  resorted,  and  which  was 
wholly  set  apart  for  the  study  of  physic.  While  this  zeal- 
ous emulation,  in  advancing  the  cause  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  animated  so  many  princes  and  prelates,  and 

b  De  Boulay,  HUL  AeaJL  Paris,  torn,  ii  p..  463.  Puquier,  J^techerekei  de  U  V^rmee, 
m.  ui.  ch.  iiiz.  Petri  Lambecii  ERsMre  Bihlioih,  Vindebon.  lib.  ii.  eap.  ▼.  p.  96a  jEBi- 
Mre  UUr.  dela  thmet^  torn.  ii.  p.  60— SO. 

e  Boulty,  Hittoire  Aeod,  Pwru.  torn.  ii.  p.  215.  Pascniet  de  la  LiTOoiere  DinaU  wr 
TJhHqialt  de  PUniveraUe  tT  Angers,  p.  81,  published  in  4to.  at  Angers,  1736. 

d  Histoire  Osn,  ds  Lmigntdoc,  par  Us  Benediakks^  torn.  ii.  p.  617. 

e  The  inhabitants  of  Bolonia  pretend,  that  their  academy  was  founded  in  the  fiAb 
century  by  Theodosius  II.  and  they  ihow  the  dipUma  by  which  that  emperftr  enriched 
their  city  with  this  TalnaUe  eslablithment  But  the  greateit  part  of  those  writers  who 
hare  studied  with  attention  and  impartiality,  the  records  ot  ancient  times,  maintain  that 
.  this  diploma  is  a  spurious  production,  and  sllege  many  weighty  arguments  to  prote  tiiat 
the  academy  of  Bolonia  is  of  no  older  date  than  the  eletenth  century,  and  that  in  the 
succeeding  age,  particulariy  from  the  time  of  Lotharius  II.  it  receiTed  those  improre* 
nents  that  rendered  it  so  (hmous  throughout  all  Europe.  See  Car.  Sigonii  BUUria  B(h 
nmUamSf  as  it  is  published  with  learned  observations,  in  the  worke  of  that  eicelleaC 
author.  Murateri  AnHq.  IlaUc  mcdU  oot,  tom.  iii.  p.  23,  884,  898.  Just  Hen.  Boh- 
ueri  Ftttf.  ad  Cwrpusjmis  ad  Canon,  p.  9,  also  the  elecant  Hisiarjf  tf  iht  Jieadtauf  qf 
JBidema^  written  in  the  German  language  br  the  learned  Keufelius,  and  publbhed  tit 
Helmstadt,  in  Sro.  in  the  year  1760. 
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discovered  itself  in  the  erection  of  so  many  academies 
and  schools  of  learning,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Alexander  III. 
was  seized  also  with  this  noble  enthusiasm.  In  a  council 
held  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1179,  he  caused  a  solemn  law  to  be 
published,  for  the  erecting  new  schools  in  the  monasteries 
and  cathedrals,  and  restoring  to  their  primitive  lustre  those 
which,  through  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  monks  and 
bishops,  had  fallen  into  ruin/  But  the  effect  which  this 
law  was  intended  to  produce  was  prevented  by  the  grow- 
ing fame  of  the  new  erected  academies,  to  which  the 
youth  resorted  from  all  parts,  and  left  the  episcopal  and 
monastic  schools  entirely  empty ;  so  that  they  gradually 
declined,  and  sunk  at  last  into  total  oblivion. 

IV.  Many  were  the  signal  advantages  that  attended  these 
literary  establishments  ;  and  what  is  pasticularly  AnffwdiWiio. 
worthy  of  notice,  they  not  only  rendered  know-  **'  ^^°^ 
ledge  more  universal  by  facilitating  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, but  were  also  the  occasion  of  forming  a  new  circle  of 
sciences,  better  digested,  and  much  more  comprehensive 
than  that  which  had  been  hitherto  studied  by  the  greatest 
adapts  in  learning.  The  whole  extent  of  learning  and  phi- 
losophy, before  this  period,  was  confined  to  the  seven  hbe- 
ral  arts,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  of  which  three 
were  known  by  the  name  of  the  triviumj  which  compre- 
hended grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic ;  and  the  other  four 
by  the  title  of  quadrivium^  which  included  arithmetic,  mu- 
sic, geometry,  and  astronomy.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
learned,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  were  satisfied  with 
their  literary  acquisitions,  when  they  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  trivium,  while  such  as,  with  an  adventurous 
flight,  aspired  after  the  quadrivium,  were  considered  as 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  the  great  luminaries  of  the 
learned  world.  But  in  this  century  the  aspect  of  letters 
underwent  a  considerable  and  an  advantageous  change* 
The  number  of  the  Uberal  arts  and  sciences  was  augment- 
ed, and  new  and  unfrequented  paths  of  knowledge  were 
opened  to  the  emulation  of  the  studious  .youth.  Theology 
was  placed  in  the  number  of  the  sciences ;  not  that  an- 
cient theology  which  had  no  merit  but  its  simplicity,  and 
which  was  drawn  without  the  least  order  or  connexion, 
from  divers  passages  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  from  the 

f  See  B.  Bjlimcrl,  7ms.  Ecclts,  PiOteslmU  torn.  iv.  p.  705. 
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opinions  and  inventions  of  the  primitive  doctors,  but  that 
pnilosophical  or  scholastic  theology,  that  with  the  deepest 
abstraction  traced  divine  truth  to  its  first  principles,  and 
followed  it  from  thence  into  its  various  connexions  and 
branches.    Nor  was  theology  alone  added  to  the  ancient 
circle  of  sciences  ;  the  studv  of  the  learned  languages,  of 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  of  physic,*^  were  now  brought 
into  high  repute.    Particular  academies  were  consecrated 
to  the  culture  of  each  of  these  sciences  in  various  places ; 
and  thus  it  was  natural  to  consider  them  as  important 
branches  of  erudition,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them  as  a 
qualificatidn  necessary  tofsuch  as  aimed  at  universal  learn- 
ing.   All  this  required  a  considerable  change  in  the  divi«* 
sion  of  the  sciences  hitherto  received  ;  and  this  change 
was  accordingly  brought  about.    The  seven  liberal  arts 
were,  by  degrees,  reduced  to  one  general  title,  and  were 
x;omprehended  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  to  which 
theology,  jurisprudence,  and  physic,  were  added.    And 
hence  the  origin  of  the  four  classes  of  science,  or  to  use 
the  academical  phrase,  of  the  four  faculties,  which  tocAt 
place  in  the  universities  in  the  following  century.        • 
v.  A  happy  and  unexpected  event  restored  in  Italy  the 
lustre  and  authority  of  the  ancient  Roman  law» 
RJl,mo*?w'  **'  and  at  the  same  time,  lessened  the  credit  of  all 
revived.        ji^g  other  systems  of  legislation  that  had  been  re- 
ceived for  several  ages  past.  This  event  was  the  discoveiy 
of  the  original  manuscnpt  of  the  famous  Pandect  of  Justi- 
nian, which  was  found  in.  the  ruins  of  Amalphi,  or  Melfi, 
when  that  city  was  taken  l3y  Lotharius  IL  in  tne  year  1 1S7) 
and  of  which  that  emperor  made  a  present  to  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Pisa,  whose  fleet  had  contriouted,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  the  success  of  the  siege.    This  admirable  col- 
lection, which  had  been  almost  buried  in  oblivion,  was  no 
sooner  recovered,  than  the  Roman  law  became  the  grand 
object  of  the  studies  and  labours  of  the  learned.  In  the  aca- 
demy of  Bolonia,  there  were  particular  colleges  erected  ex* 
pressly  forthe  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence;  and  these 
excellent  institutions  were  multipliect  in  sevei-al  parts  of 
Italy  in  process  of  time,  and  animated  other  European  na- 
tions to  imitate  so  wise  an  example .  Hence  arose  a  great  re- 

ICP  g  The  word  phyiiea^  though,  according  to  its  etymology,  it  denotes  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  in  general,  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  applied  particularly  to  medi- 
cal studies,  and  it  ^as  aho  preserred  that  limited  f  pnse  in  the  English  language. 
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ycAulionin the puhtictribimals/and  an  entire  chaDge  ip  their 
judicial  proceedings.  Hitherto  different  systems  of  law 
were,  followed  in  cufferent  courts,  and  every  person  of  dis- 
tinction, particularly  among  the  Franks,  had  the  liberty  of 
choosing  the  body  of  laws  that  was  to  be  the  rule  of  his 
conduct  But  the  Roman  law  picquired  such  credit  and 
authority,  that  it  superseded  by  degrees  all  other  laws  in 
the  greatest  part  or  Europe,  and  was  substituted  in  the 

Elace  of  the  Salic,  Lombard,  and  Buigundian  codes,  which 
efore  this  period  were  in  the  highest  reputation.  It  is  an 
ancient  opinion,  that  Lotharius  II.  pursuant  to  the  counsels 
and  soUcitations  of  Imerius,^  principal  professor  of  the 
Roman  law  in  the  academy  of  Bolonia,  pubUshed  an  edict 
enjoining  the  abrogation  of  all  the  statutes  then  in  force, 
and  substituting  in  their  place  the  Roman  law,  by  which, 
for  the  future,  all  without  exception  were  to  modify  theiv 
contracts,  terminate  their  differences,  and  to  regulate  their 
actions*  But  this  opinion,  as  many  learned  men  have 
abundantly  proved,'  is  far  from  being  supported  by  sufli- 
cient  evidence. 

VI.  No  sooner  was  the  civil  law  placed  in  the  number  of 
the  sciences,  and  considered  as  an  important  Eeeie.tasucior 
branch  of  academical  learning,  than  the  Roman  <*'^i**'' 
pontiJSs,  and  their  zealous  adherents  judged  it  not  only  ex- 
pedient, but  also  highly  necessary,  that  the  canon  law  should 
nave  the  same  privilege*  There  were  not  wantingbefore 
this  time  certain  collections  of  the  canons,  or  laws  of  the 
church ;  but  these  collections  were  so  destitute  of  order 
and  method,  and  were  so  defective  both  in  respect  to  mat-* 
t«r  and  form,  that  they  could  not  be  conveniently  explained 
in  the  schools,  or  be  made  use  of  as  systems  of  ecclesiastical 

SoUty.  Hence  it  was  that  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk^ 
elongine  to  the  convent  of  St.  FeUx  and  Nabor  at  Bolonia, 
and  by  birth  a  Tuscan,  composed,  about  the  year  1130, 
for  the  use  of  the  schools,  an  abridgment  or  Epitome  of  Ca- 
non Law,  drawn  from  the  letters  of  the  pontiffs,  the  de- 

k  Ofherwite  caUed  Werner. 

i  See  Herm.  ConringiuB  Dt  Origine  juris  Germanici,  cep.  xxii.  Guido  Gragdus,  EpisL 
deFrnidecHM,  p.  SI,  69,  published  at  Florence,  in  4to.  in  1737.  Uenry  Brencmaoii, 
HUiorU  PamdecUKr,  p.  41.  Lud.  AnL  Muratori  Praf,  ad  Leges  LangobardicaSf  scriptor, 
rerum  ItaUear.  torn.  L*par8.  ii.  p.  4,  and  Jintiq,  tial,  medU  cni,  torn.  ii.  p.  5^5.  There 
was  a  warm  controTeray  carried  on  concerning  this  matter  between  Geoi^e  Callixtus 
and  Barthol.  Nihusias,  the  latter^f  whom  embraced  the  vulgar  opinion  concerning  the 
edict  of  Lotharius,  obtained  by  the  solicitations  of  Inierius ;  of  this  controversy  there 
is  a  ehrcQmaCantial  account  in  the  Cimlnrw  Litaratn  of  Moferius,  torn.  iii.  p*  142- 
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crees  of  councils,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors. 
Pope  Eugenius  IIL  was  extremely  satisfied  with  thid  work, 
which  was  also  received  with  the  highest  applause  by  the 
doctors  and  professors  of  Bolonia,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted,  as  tne  text  they  were  to  follow  in  their  pubKc  lec- 
tures. The  professors  at  Paris  ^vere  the  first  that  follow- 
ed the  example  of  those  of  Bolonia,  which,  in  process  of 
time,  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  European 
colleges.     But  notwithstanding  the  encomiums  bestowed 


jamng 

most  learned  and  eminent  writers  of  (iie  Romish  commu- 
nion acknowledge  that  it  is  fiill  of  errors  and  defects  of 
various  kinds."  As  however  the  main  design  T)f  thi» 
abridgment  of  the  canons  M'as  to  support  the  despotism, 
and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  its  in- 
numerable defects  were  overlooked,  its  merits  were  exag- 
Serated ;  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  it  enjoys  at  this 
ay,  in  an  ace  of  light  and  liberty,  that  high  degree  of  ve- 
neration and  authority,  which  was  inconsiderately,  though  . 
more  excusably,  lavished  upon  it  in  an  age  of  tyranny, 
superstition,  and  darkness.** 

VII.  Such  among  the  Latins  as  were  ambitious  of  making 
-n^eiiaieof  ^  figurc  in  the  republic  of  letters,  applied  them- 
fllJ!S?IilS  selves,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  diligence,  to  the 
'•***^  study  of  philosophy.  Philosophy,  taken  in  its 
most  extensive  and  general  meaning,  comprehended,  ac- 
<x>rding  to  the  method  which  was  the  most  universally  re- 
ceived toward  the  middle  of  this  century,  four  classes  j  it 
was  divided  into  theoretical,  practical,  mechanical,  and  logi- 

k  Dnretum  Gniiam. 

1  yConcordia  discordaniium  Canonum, 

m  Sec  among  others,  Anton.  Augustinus,  De  Emendatiorre  Gratiaiii,  published  in  Sto. 
At  Amhein,  ▲.  d.  1678,  with  the  learned  obaenatioud  of  Stepb.  Baluzius  and  Ger.  a 
Mastricbt. 

n  See  Gerhard,  a  Mastrieht,  HUtoria  juris  EccUsioBtici,  §  293,  p.  325.  B.  Juat.  Hen. 
Bohmen,  Jus,  Eedts.  Protestant,  torn.  i.  p.  100,  and  more  particularly  the  learned  pre- 
/oce,^  with  ^which  this  hut-named  author  enriched  the  new  edition  of  the  canon  low, 
published  at  Hal,  in  4to.  in  the  year  1 747.  See  also  Alex.  Machiavciti  Observationes  ad 
&gcnii  Jlistor.  Bonotuensem^  torn.  iii.  Opcr.  Sigonii,  p.  12S.  This  writer  has  drawn  from 
the  KaUndarhan  ^rchigymnani  Bonotiien&iSf  several  particularities  concerning  Gratian 
and  his  work,  whieh  were  generally  unknown,  but  whose  truth  is  also  much  disputed. 
What  increases  the  suspicion  of  their  being  fabulous  Is,  that  this  famous  Kalendar,  of 
which  the  Bolonians  boast  so  much,  and  which  they  ^ave  so  often  promised  to  publish 
in  order  to  dispel  the  doubts  of  the  learned,  has  never  as  yet  seen  the  light.  Beside,  in 
the  fl"agmenh  that  have  appeared,  there  arc  manifest  marks  of  unfair  dealing. 
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cal.  The  first  class  comprehended  natural  theology,  mathe- 
maticsy  and  natural  philosophy.  In  the  second  class  were 
ranked  ethics,  (Economics,  and  poUtics.  The  third  containe  jl 
the  seven  arts  that  are  more  unmediately  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  life,  such  as  navigation,  agriculture,  hunt- 
ing, &c.  The  fourth  was  divided  into  grammar  and  com- 
position, the  latter,  of  which  was  further  subdivided  into 
rhetoric,  dialectic,  and  sonhistry ;  and  under  the  term  dia- 
lectic was  comprehendea  that  part  of  metaphysic  which 
treats  of  general  notions.  This  division  was  sJmost  univer- 
ssJIy  adopted.  Some  indeed  were  for  separating  grammar 
and  mecnanics  from  phOosophy ;  a  separation  highly  con- 
demned by  others,  wno,  unaer  the  general  term  of  philoso- 
phy, comprehended  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.; 

VIII.  The  learned,  who  treated  these  different  branches 
of  science,  were  divided  into  various  factions, 
which  attacked  each  other  with  the  utmost  ani-  H^"^^ 
mosity  and  bitterness.*'  There  were  at  this  time  «**»«»p>»"»- 
three  methods  of  teaching  philosophy  that  were  practised 
by  the  different  doctors.  The  first  was,  the  ancient  and 
plain  method,  which  confined  its  researches  to  the  philo- 
sophical notions  of  Porphyry,  and  the  dialectic  system, 
commonly  attributed  to  St.  Augustin,  and  in  which  was 
laid  down  this  general  rule,  thsA  phflosophical  inquiries 
were  to  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  subjects,  lest,  by 
tjieir  becoming  too  extensive,  religion  might  suffer  by  a 
profane  mixture  of  human  subtilty  with  its  divine  wisdom. 
The  second  method  was  called  the  Aristotelian^  because  it 
consisted  in  explications  of  the  works  of  thatphilosopfaer.'' 
several  of  whose  books  being  translated  mto  Latin,  were 
now  almost  every  where  in  the  hands  of  the  learned. 

o  These  literary  anecclotes  I  have  taken  from  several  writers,  particularly  from  Hugo 
a  St  Victoc,  Didascaii  LUnro  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  7,  torn.  i.  opp.  and  from  the  Jietalogiettm  of 
John  of  Salisbury. 

p  See  Godof.  de  St.  Victor  Carmen  de  Stdis  PkUosoph.  published  by  Le  Boeof,  in  his 
Diss,  swr  rilistoire  Eedesiasi,  et  Civile  de  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  254.  Boulay,  Hist.  j3cad. 
Paris,  torn,  iu  p.  562.  Ant.  Wood,  Anliq.  Oxonietis.  torn.  i.  p.  51.  Jo.  Sarisburiensis 
J^etalog,  et  Pdicrat.  passim. 

q  Rob.  de  Monte,  Append,  ad  Sigebertum  Gemblacens.  published  by  Luc.  Dacherius, 
among  the  works  of  Guibert,  abbot  of  Nogeot,  ad  Jl.  11 28,  p.  753.  "  Jacobus  Clcricus 
de  Venecia  transtuUt  de  Graeco  in  Latinum  quosdam  libros  Aristotclis  et  commentatus 
est,  scilicet  Topica,  Annal.  priorcs  et  posteriores  et  elenchos.  Quamvis  antiquior  tran»- 
latio  super  eosdem  libros  haberetur."  Thorn.  Becket,  Epistolar.  lib.  ii.  ep.  xciii.  p.  454, 
edit.  Bruxell.  1682,  in  4to.  "  Itero  preces,  quatenus  libros  Aristotelis,  quos  habetis, 
Biihi  feciatis  exscribi. .  .Precor  etiim  iterata  supplicatione  quatenus  in  operibus  Aristo- 
telis, ubi  difiiciliora  fuerint,  notulas  fticiatis,  eo  quod  ioterpretem  aliquatenus  suspectum 
habeo,  quta  licet  eloquens  fuerit  alias,  ut  sape  audivi,  minus  tamen  fuit  in  gramroatica 
ifiptitutu*." 
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These  translations  were  indeed  extremely  obscure  and  in- 
correct, and  led  those  who  made  use  of  them  in  their  aca^- 
demical  lectures,  into  various  blunders,  and  often  into 
notions,  which  were  not  more  absurd  than  whimsical  and 
singular.  The  third  was  termed  the  free  method^  employed 
by  such  as  were  bold  enough  to  search  after  truth  in  the 
manner  they  thought  the  most  adapted  to  render  their 
inquiries  successful,  and  who  followed  the  bent  of  their 
own  genius,,  witliout  rejectui^  however  the  succours  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  Laudable  as  this  method  was,  it 
became  an  abundant  source  of  sophistry  and  chicane,  bj 
the  imprudent  management  of  those  that  employed  it;  for 
these  subtle  doctors,  through  a  wanton  indulgence  of  their 
metaphysical  fancies,  did  httle  more  than  puzzle  their  dis- 
ciples with  vain  questions,  and  fatigue  them  with  endless 
distinctions  and  divisions/  These  different  systems,  and 
vehement  contests  that  divided  the  philosophers,  gav# 
many  persons  a  disgust  against  philosophy  in  general,  and 
made  them  desire,  with  unpatience,  its  bani^ament  from 
the  public  schools. 
IX.  Of  all  the  controversies  that  divided  the  philsophers 
in  this  century,  there  were  none  earned  on  with 
SS'iSIS?  "^  ^eater  animosity,  and  treated  with  greater  sub- 
S!dt>'^!&  tihy  and  refuiement,  than  the  contests  of  the  dia- 
*^"*^'  lectics  concerning  universals.  These  sophistical 
doctors  were  wholly  occupied  about  the  intricate  questioivi 
relating  to  genus  and  species,  to  the  solution  of  which 
they  directed  all  their  philosophical  efforts,  and  the  whole 
course  of  their  metapnysical  studies ;  but  not  all  in  the 
same  method,  nor  upon  the  same  principles/    The  two 

r  See  Jo.  Sarasburiensia  Pdicrat,  p.  434,  el  Mttalog.  p.  814,  &c. 

8  John  of  Salisbury,  a  very  elegant  and  ingenious  writer  of  (his  age,  censurea  with 
a  good  deal  of  wit,  the  crude  and  unintelligible  speculations  of  these  sophists,  in  his 
book  entitled  PoUeraticon  aeu  dt  JAigU  CmialUm,  lib.  vii.  p.  451.  He  observes,  that 
there  had  been  more  time  consumed  in  resolving  the  question  relating  to  genus  und 
species  than  the  Ceaars  had  employed  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  world : 
that  the  riches  of  Crcesus  were  inferior  to  the  treasures  that  had  been  exhausted  in 
Ais  controTcrsy ;  and  that  the  contending  parties,  aAer  having  spent  their  whole 
lives  upon  this  single  point,  had  neither  been  so  happy  as  to  determine  it  to  their  satia- 
fiustion,  nor  to  make,  in  the  labyrinths  of  science  where  they  had  been  groping,  any 
discovery  that  was  worth  the  pains  they  had  taken.  His  words  are  j  ''Vetereia  para- 
tus  est  solvere  questionem  de  generibus  et  speciebus,"  he  speaks  here  of  a  certain 
philosopher,  "in  qua  laborans  mundus  jam  senuit,  in  qua  plus  temporis  coDsumptuni 
es^  quam  in  acquircndo  et  regendo  orbis  fmperio  consumpserit  Cssarea  domos  j  plus 
emisum  pccunie,  quam  in  omnibus  divltiis  auis  posscderit  Croesus.  H«c  enim  tarn 
dlu  muUos  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  lota  vita  quaperent,  tandem  noc  istud,  nee  aliad 
invenirent." 
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leading  sects  into  which  they  had  been  divided  long  before 
this  period,  and  which  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of 
Realists  and  Nominalists^  not  only  subsisted  still,  but  were 
moreover  subdivided,  each  into  smaller  parties  and  fac- 
tions, according  as  the  two  opposite  and  leading  schemes 
were  modifiea  by  new  fancies  and  inventions.  The  No- 
minalists, though  they  had  their  followers,  were  neverthe- 
less much  inferior  to  the  Realists,  both  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  their  disciples,  and  to  the  credit  and  reputation 
of  ttieir  doctrine,  A  third  sect  arose  under  the  name  of 
Formalists^  who  pretended  to  terminate  the  controversy, 
by  steering  a  middle  course  between  the  two  jarring  sys- 
tems now  mentioned ;  but  as  the  hypothesis  of  these  new 
doctors  was  most  obscure  and  unintelligible,  they  only  per- 
plexed matters  more  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  fiir- 
nished  new  subjects  of  contention  and  dispute.' 

Those  among  the  learned,  who  turned  their  pursuits  to 
more  interesting  and  beneficial  branches  of  science,  than 
the  intricate  and  puzzling  doctrine  of  universals,  travelled 
into  the  different  countries,  where  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
they  were  bent  upon  cultivating  flourished  most.  The 
students  of  physic,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  continued 
to  frequent  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  Many 
of  the  learned  productions  of  the  Arabians  were  also 
translated  into  iLatin;"  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  the 

t  See  the  abOTe  cited  author's  Poftcral.  lib.  vU.  p.  451,  where  be  gives  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  FormalUts^  ReaUsta,  and  Jianunatists  in  the  folio iving  words  ;  "  Sunt  qui 
more  nathematicorum  ibrnuw  abstrahuot,  et  ad  illas  quicquid  de  univ<;rsalibaa  dicitur 
referunt."  Such  were  the  Formalists,  who  ap|ilied  the  doctrine  of  universal  ideas  to 
what  the  mathematicians  call  uifHraet  forms,  ^lii  diacutiunt  intcllectus  et  ecs  imtoerra- 
Hum  nmninUnta  eenseri  eoi{firmmU.  Here  we  find  the  Realists  pointed  out,  who,  under 
the  name  of  UnivertdSf  comprehended  ail  intellectual  powers,  qualities,  and  ideas. 
"  Fuerunt  et  qui  voces  ipsaa  genera  dicerent  et  species  ;  sed  eorum  jam  explosa  sen- 
tentia  est  et  facile  cum  autore  suo  evanuit.  Sunt  tamen  adhuc,  qui  deprehenduntur 
in  Testigiis  eorum,  licet  erubescaot  rel  auctorem  vel  scientiatn  profiteri,  solis  nofninibus, 
iahcrentes,  quod  rebus  et  intellectibus  subtrahunt,  termonibus  ascribont"  This  waa 
a  sect  of  jiTommaUsU,  who,  ashamed,  as  this  author  alleges,  to  profess  the  exploded  doc- 
trine of  Rdscellinus,  which  placed  ^enus  and  species  in  the  class  of  mere  words,  or  sim- 
ple denomfiuifions,  modified  that  system  bj  a  slight  change  of  expression  only,  which 
did  not  essentially  distinguish  their  doctrine  firom  that  of  the  ordinary  JAttmnaiisU,  It 
appears  from  all  this,  that  the  sect  of  the  Fonrudisia  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  John 
Puns  Scotus,  whom  many  learned  men  consider  as  its  founder.  See  Jo.  Sarbbnr. 
Metdogic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zrii.  p.  814,  where  that  eminent  author  describes  at  lar^the 
Tarious  contests  of  these  three  sects,  and  sums  up  tbeir  differences  in  the  followinr 
words  ;  *'  Alius  consistit  in  voclbus,  licet  hec  opinio  cum  Roscdlino  suo  fere  jam  evan* 
uerit ;  alius  sermones  intuetur  ;  alius  Tcrsatur  in  intellectibus,"  &c. 

u  Gerhard  of  Cremona,  who  was  so  famous  among  the  Italians  for  his  eminent  skill 
in  astronomr  and  physic,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Toledo,  whet«  he  translated  into 
Latin  wvenS  Arabian  treatnes;  see  Mnratori  JMiq.  JM.  meMi  Am,  torn.  iii.  p.  936,  937. 
Mirmet,  a  French  monk,  travelled  (into  Spain  and  Africa  to  learn  geography  among  the 
Saracens.  See  Luc.  Bacherii  BpkUesimn  vei  seripter,  torn.  Is.  p.  443,  ed.  JnHq,  Dame] 
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erudition  of  that  people  was  held,  together  with  a  desire  of 
converting  the  Spanish  Saracens  to  Christianity,  had  ex- 
cited many  to  study  their  language,  and  to  acquire  a  const- 
deraWe  knowledge  of  then*  doctrine. 


CHAPTER  11. 

tUKGERSI-VG  THK  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS   OF  THE    CHURCH,  AND    ITS  FORM 
OF    GOVERNMENT    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 


I.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  among  the  various  ranks 
and  orders  of  the  clergy,  we  perceive  in  this  cen- 
««nl*««"**  tury  the  most  flagrant  marks  of  licentiousness  and 
the  clergy,  f^^ud,  ignoraucc  and  luxur}%  and  other  vices, 
whose  pernicious  effects  were  deeply  felt  both  in  church 
and  state.  If  we  except  a  very  small  number,  who  retain- 
ed a  sense  of  th  sanctity  of  their  vocation,  and  lamented 
the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  their  order,  it  may  be 
said,  with  respect  to  the  rest,  that  their  whole  business  was 
to  satisfy  their  lusts,  to  multiply  their  jjrivUeges  by  grasp- 
ing perpetually  at  new  honours  and  distinctions,  to  mcrease 
their  opulence,  to  diminish  the  authority,  and  to  encroach 
upon  the  privileges  of  princes  and  magistrates,  and  ne- 
glecting entirely  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  cure  of 
souls,  to  Uve  in  ease  and  pleasure,  and  draw  out  their  days 
in  an  unmanly  and  luxurious  indolence.  This  appears 
manifestly  from  two  remarkable  treatises  of  St,  Bernard, 
in  one  of  which  he  exposes  the  corruption  of  the  pontifls 
and  bishops,"*"  while  he  describes  in  the  other  the  enormous 

Moriacb,  an  Engtishman,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  malhematical  learning,  went 
a  journey  to  Toledo,  from  whence  he  brought  into  bis  own  country  a  considerable 
number  of  Arabian  books ;  Ant.  Wood,  •iiUiquit,  Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  55.  Peter,  abbot  of 
Clugni,  suruamed  the  Venerable,  after  having  sojourned  for  some  time  among  the 
Spaniards,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Arabian  language,  translated  into 
Latin,  the'  Mcoran,  and  the  Life  of  Jdakomet;  sec  Mabilion,  Jinvud.  BenetL  torn. 
Ti.  lib.  Ixxvii.  p.  345.  This  eminent  ecclesiastic,  as  appears  from  the  Bibliotheca  (M- 
niaeensis,  p.  1169,  found  upon  his  arrival  in  Spain,  persons  of  learning  from  England 
and  other  nations,  who  applied  themselves  with  extraordinary  assiduity  and  ardour  to 
the  study  of  astrology.  W^e  might  multiply  the  examples  of  those  who  travelled  io 
quest  of  science  daring  this  centujy ;  but  those  now  alleged  are  sufficient  for  our  pur« 
pose.  « 

w  In  the  work  entitled,  CcnnderMionum  Lihriv,  a^EM^iivm  fagtlificerih 
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ciames  of  the  monastic   orders,  whose  licentiousness  he 
chastises  with  a  just  severity.* 

II.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  placed  successively 
at  the  head  of  the  church,  governed  that  spiritual  Tb«pc»tuik 
and  mystical  body  by  the  maxims  of  worldly  wn-  JSSIiu^cS 
bition,  and  thereby  fomented  the  warm  contest  "^^^'^^^j^-  . 
that  had  already  ansen  between  the  imperial  and  sacerdo- 
tal powers.  On  the  one  hand,  the  popes  not  only  mson- 
tained  the  opulience  and  authority  they  nad  already  acquired, 
but  extended  their  views  farther,  and  laboyred  strenuously 
to  enlara;e  both,  though  they  had  not  all  equal  success  in 
this  ambitious  attempt  The  European  emperors  and 
|>rinces,  on  the  other  nand,  alarmed  at  the  strides  which 
the  pontiffs  were  making  to  universal  dominion,  used  their 
utmost  efforts  to  disconcert  their  measures,  andl  to  check 
their  growing  opulence  and  power.  These  violent  dissen*" 
sions  between  tne  empire  and  the  priesthood,  for  so  the 
contending  parties  were  s'tvled  in  this  century,  were  most 
unhappy  in  their  effects,  which  were  felt  tiiroughout  all  the 
European  provinces.  Pascal  II.  ^ho  had  been  raised  to 
the  pontificate  about  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  age, 
seemed  now  to  sit  firm  and  secure  in  the  apostolic  chair, 
without  the  least  apprehension  from  the  imperial  faction, 
whose  affairs  had  taken  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  elect  a  new  pope  of  their  party  in 
the  place  of  Guibert,  who  died  in  the  year  1100.^ 

Pascal,  therefore,  unwilling  to  let  pass  unimproved  the 
present  success  of  the  papal  faction,  renewed,  in 
a  council  assembled  at  Kome,  a.  d  .1102,  the  de-  J^S;^' 
crees  of  his  predecessors  against  investitures,  and  {JTSSSS: 
the  excommunications  thev  had  thundered   out  *"•''• 
against  Henry  IV.  and  used  his  most  vigorous  endeavours 
to  raise  up  on  all  sides  new  enemies  to  that  unfortunate 
emperor.    Henry  however  opposed,  with  great  constancy, 
ana  resolution,  the  efforts  of  this  violent  pontiff,  and  eluded 

z  See  bis  defence  of  the  crusades,  under  the  title  of  ^jfologia  ad-  Gvlidunm  Ah- 
hdUm;  aa  abo  Gerhohus  De  cornfpto  Ecclesuz  Statu,  in  Baluzii  Jtfueel.  torn.  v.  p.  63. 
€kiim  CkrittUma,  torn.  i.  p.  6.  Jipp,  torn.  ii.  p.  265,  873,  &c.  Boulay,  HUior.  Aeodtnu 
Pflrif.  ionu  u.  p.  490, 690. 

fCT*  7  Dr.  Mosheim^s  affirmation  here  must  be  somewhat  modified  in  order  to  be 
true ;  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  death  of  Guibert,  the  imperial  party  chose  in  his 
place  a  person  named  Albert,  who  indeed  was  scixed  the  day  of  his  election  and  cast 
into  prison.  Theodoric  and  lHlagnuff  were  successirely  chosen  aAer  Albert,  but  could 
not  support  for  any  time  their  claim  to  the  pontificate.  Sec  Fleury,  Kisf.  EecU$»  Mvf. , 
Izr,  rol.  xiT.  p.  10,  Bnisflels  edition  in  8vo. 
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with  much  dexterity  and  TkilaBce  his  perfiiKousr  sfftttii- 

SIII9.  But  his  heart,  wounded  in  the  tenddrest  part,  fest 
its  firmness  and  courage,  when,  in  the  year  1 106^  an 
tmnatural  son,  under  the  unpious  pretext  or  religion,  todk 
up  arms  against  his  person  and  his  cause.  Henry  V.  sc 
was  this  monster  afterward  named,  seized  his  femer  fai  a 
most  treacherous  manner,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate 
tbe  empire ;  after  which  the  unhappy  prince  retired  to^ 
Liege,  where,  deserted  b}^  all  his  adherents,  he  departeif 
tldslife,  and  so  got  rid  of  his  misery,  in  the  year  llOH.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  the  instil 
gation  of  the  pontiff,  or  the  ambitious  and  impatiettt  thirst 
after  dominion,  that  engaged  Hemj  V.  to  declare  war 
iqpinst  hia  father ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  easy  to  deci^  tUs 
ouestion  with  a  perfect  degree  of  eridenee.  One  thin^ 
however,  is  unquestionably^  certain,  and  that  is,  that  Pase^ 
H.  dissolved,  or  rather  impiously  pretended  to  dissolve,  (^ 
(Mitii  of  fidelfty  and  obedience  that  Henry  had  ts^en  to  his 
fttfaer;  and  not  only  so,  but  adopted  the  cause  uid  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  this  uimattoral  rebel  with  the  utmost 
zeal,  assiduity,  and  fervour.' 

ill.  The  revolution  that  this  odious  rebellion  caused  in 
Ttepwiwor  the  empire,  was  however  much  less  lavAunMe  to 
tiCSiSe.  |.j|^  views  of  Pascal  than  that  lordly  pontiff  expect* 
ed.  Henry  V.  could  by  no  meansbe  persuaded  to  renounce 
his  right  of  investing  the  bishops  and  abbots,  though  he 
was  willing  to  grant  the  right  of  election  to  the  canons 
and  monks,  as  was  usual  before  his  time.  Upon  this  the 
exaroerated  pontiff  renewed,  in  the  councils  of  Guastalla 
and  Troyers,  the  decrees  that  had  so  often  been  issued  out 
against  mvestitures^  and  the  flame  broke  out  with  new 
force.  It  was  indeed  suspended  during  a  few  yean,  by 
the  wars  in  which  Henry  v .  was  engaged,  and  wMch  pre- 
vented his  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  made  peace  with  his  enemies,  and  composed  the 
tumults  that  troubled  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  than 
he  set  out  for  Italy  with  a  formidable  army,  a.  d.  1 110,  in 
jonler  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  and  unhappy  contest.  He , 
advanced  toward  Rome  by  slow  marches,  while  the  trem- 
bliBg  pontiff,  seeing  himself  destitute  of  all  succour,  and 

M  Tli#«*  ««eoiiivli  tm  dnwn  from  Ibe  moat  authentic  sources,  and  also  IVoo^  the  emi* 
nant  wrilen,  xrhose  authority  I  made  use  of,  and  whose  names  I  mentiooed  In  that  part 
of  the  pfecedi^g  century  that  corresponds  with  the  sulyect  here  treated. 
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reduced  to  ^e  lowest  aad  most  defencelefis  conditioii,  pro- 
posed to  him  the  foUowing  conditions  of  peace ;  that  he^ 
on  iiw  one  handy  ahoidd  renounce  the  r^fat  oi  investiqf 
with  th^  rinff  atni  croaier ;  and  that  the  bishops  and  abbota 
ahouki  on  the  oth^r  hand,  resign  and  give  over  to  the  e»- 
peror  all  the  grants  ihey  had  received  from  Charlemi^jaei 
0S  thofse  rights  and  privileffes  that  belong  to  royalty,  sm^ 
m  the  pNOwer  o(  raismg  trwute,  coining  money,  aiMi  po$- 
Aesraig  independent  lands  and  territories,  with  odier  immift- 
nities  of  a  like  nature.  These  conditions  were  slgreei4>le 
to  Henry,  who  accordingly  gave  a  formal  consent  ,to  thiem 
in  the  year  1111;  but  they  were  extremely  disDleasing  t0 
the  Italian  and  Grerman  bishops,  who  expressea  their  dia- 
#ent  in  the  strongest  terms.  Hence  a  terrible  tuoMik 
4urose  m  the*  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  contending 
parties  were  assembled  with  their  respective  foUowera; 
upon  which  Henry  ordered  the  pope  to  be  seized,  and  to 
be  confined  in  the  castle  of  Viteroo.  After  hairing  lain 
there  for  some  time,  the  captive  pontiff  waa  enga^^,  hf 
the  unhappy  oircumstaiicea  of  ms  present  conditionyto 
.^nter  mto  anew  convention,  by  which  be  solemnly  receded 
from  the  article  of  the  former  trei^  that  regarded  invesli- 
turea,  and  confirmed  to  the  emperor  the  privilege  of  inMh 
giirfydng  the  bi^ps  and  abbots  with  the  ring  and  crosier. 
Tbns  waa  the  peace  concluded,  in  consequence  of  wfaidi 
the  vanquishea  pontiff  arrayed  Henry  with  the  impcoiil 
diadem.^ 

IV.  This  transitory  peace,  which  was  the  firuit  of  violsDce 
aid  necessity,  was  followed  by  greater  tumults 
ind  more  dreadfiil  wars,  than  h^  yet  afflicted  t£SiiiSii 
th^  ehureh.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  "^  '^^' 
ih^  treaty,  Bomewa»  filled  with  the  most  vehemesnt  eoai- 
motiona,  and  a  universal  cry  was  raised  against  the  pontiff, 
who  was  accused  of  having  violated,  in  a  scandalous  man- 
ner,: ^  duties  and  dignity  of  his  station,  and  of  hvvidg 
pro^ytoited  the  majeshr  of  the  clnirch  by  Ub»  ignooiiHOtto 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  emperor.    To  ap- 

rease  these  commotions,  Pascal  assembled,  in  the  year 
112,  a  council  in  the  churdi  of  Lateran,  and  theie  not  only 
conlesfied,  with  the  deepen  contrition  and  bumffiQTt  1^ 

fta«sideisth«wrftc!r9iilreftd|fMettli0Hed,  see  M^MHtm,  Mfid,  BetuSti-  Mm.  r,  ji. 
«l,  ttf  torn.  tL  p.  1,  at  the  pwrfllilKr  ftvtn  to  ^Mdt  (he  eTants  beri»  Men  tOOjM^ 
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fault  he  had  committed  in  concluding  8uch  a  convention 
with  the  emperor,  but  submitted  moreover  the  decision  ct 
that  matter  to  the  determination  of  the  council,  who  accord- 
inffly  took  that  treaty  into  consideration,  and  solemnly  an- 
nmled  it.**  This  step  was  followed  by  many  events,  that 
gave,  for  a  long  time,  an  unfavourable  turn  to  the  affairs  of 
9ie  emperor.  He  was  excommunicated  ia  many  synods 
and  councils  both  in  France  and  Germany ;  na^,  he  was 
placed  in  the  black  list  of  heretics,  a  denomination,  which 
exposed  him  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  these  superstitious 
and  barbarous  times ;'  and  to  complete  his  anxie^,  he  saw 
the  German  princes  revolting  from  his  authority  m  sevend 
places,  and  talcing  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  church.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  calamities  that  thus  afflicted  the  empire 
on  all  sides,  Henry  set  out  a  second  time'  for  Italy,  with  a 
numerous  army,  in  the  year  1116,  and  arrived  the  year  fol- 
lowing at  Rome,  where  he  assembled  the  consuls,  sena- 
tors, and  nobles,  while  the  fugitive  pontiff  retired  to  Bene- 
vento.  Pascal,  however,  during  tnis  forced  absence,  en- 
gaged the  Normans  to  come  to  ms  assistance,  and,  encou- 
raged by  the  prospect  of  immediate  succour,  prepared 
every  thing  for  a  vigorous  war  against  the  emperor,  and 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Rome.  But  in  the 
midst  of  these  warlike  preparations,  which  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe,  and  portended  j^reat  and  remarkable  ev^its, 
the  military  pontiff  yielded  to  fate,  and  concluded  his  days, 
A.  D.  1118. 

V.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Pascal,  John  of  Gaieta, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Montcassin,  and  chancellor  of  the 
Roman  church,  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  under  die 
title  of  Gelasius  H.  In  opposition  to  this  choice,  Heniy 
elected  to  the  same  dignity  Maurice  Burdin,  archbishop  of 
Bra^a  in  Spain,**  who  assumed  the  denomination  of  Gr^^ory 
Vlii/  Upon  this,  Gelasius,  not  thinking  hmiself  safe  at 
Rome,  nor  indeed  in  Italy,  set  out  for  France,  and  in  a 
little  time  after  died  at  Clugni.    The  cardinals  who  ac- 

,  b  Pascal,  upon  this  occaaioo,  aa  Gregory  Til.  had  formerly  done  in  the  caae  of  Berea* 
ger,  submitted  his  proceedings  and  his  authority  to  the  judgment  of  a  council^  to  which, 
of  conseqwence,  he  acknowledged  his  subordination.  Nay,  fttill  more,  thai  couiitea 
condemned  his  measures,  and  declared  them  scandalous. 

c  See  Gervaise.  IH39.  suf  VBererie  des  intesHtures,  which  is  thefiurih  of  the  JXaertO' 
tUnu  which  he  has  prefixed  to  hb  history  0/  the  oibol  Suger, 

ICT'  d  Braga  was  the  metropolis  of  ancient  Galicia,  but  at  present  is  one  of  the  three 
archbishoprics  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  EntM  Duero  e  Migno.  The  ai^isbep 
of  that  see  claims  the  tiUe  of  primate  of  Spain,  which  is  annexed  in  Spain  to  the  see  ef 
Toledo.  ' 


e  See  StephanlBaluiii  VUu^MwrUH  BwrdkUMKeilmiwr.  torn.  iiL  p.  471 
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companied  him  in  his  journey,  elected  to  the  papacy,  im- 
mediately after  his  departure,  Guy,  archbishop  or  Vienne^ 
count  of  Burgundy,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  empe* 
ror,  and  is- distinguished  in  the  list  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
by  the  name  of  Callixtus  II.  The  elevation  of  this  eminent 
ecclesiastic  was,  in  the  issue,  extremely  happy  both  for 
church  and  state.  Remarkably  distinguished  oy  his  illus- 
trious birth,  and  still  more  by  his  noble  and  heroic  quali- 
ties^  this  magnanimous  pontiff  continued  to  oppose  the 
emperor  with  courage  and  success,  and  to  carry  on  the 
war  both  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit  and  with  the  arm  of 
flesh.  He  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  threw  into  prison 
the  pontiff  that  had  been  chosen  by  the  emperor,  and  fo- 
mented the  civil  commotions  in  Germany.  But  thi^  forti- 
tude and  resolution  were  tempered  with  moderation,  and 
accompanied  with  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  compliance, 
which  differed  much  Irom  the « obstinate  arrogance  of  his 
lordly  predecessors.  Accordingly  he  lent  an  ear  to  pa- 
cific councils,  and  was  willing  to  relinquish  a  part  of  the 
demands  upon  which  the  former  pontiffs  haa  so  vehe- 
mently insisted,  that  he  might  restore  the  public  tranquU- 
Hty,  and  satisfy  the  ardent  desires  of  so  many  nations,  who 
groaned  under  the  dismal  effects  of  these  deplorable  divi- 
flions.^ 

It  wiU  appear  unquestionably  evident  to  eveiy  attentive 
and  impartial  observer  of  things,  that  the  illiberal  and  bru- 
tish manners  of  those  who  ruled  the  church  were  the  only 
reason  that  rendered  the  dispute  concerning  investitures 
ao  violent  and  cruel,  so  tedious  in  its  duration,  and  so  un- 
h^py  in  its  effects.  During  the  space  of  five  and  fifty 
years,  the  church  was  governed  by  monks,  who,  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  birth,  the  asperity  of  their  natural  temper, 
and  the  unbounded  rapacity  of  their  ambition  and  avarice, 
joined  that  inflexible  obstinacy  which  is  one  of  the  essen- 
^  characteristics  of  the  monastic  order.  Hence  those 
bitter  feuds,  those  furious  efforts  of  ambition  and  ven- 

Seance,  that  dishonoured  the  church  and  afflicted  the  state 
uring  the  course  of  this  controversy.  But  as  soon  as  'the 
papal  chair  was  filled  bv  a  man  of  an  ingenuous  turn,  and 
of  a  liberal  education,  tne  face  of  things  changed  entirely, 
and  a  prospect  of  peace  arose  to  tife  desires  and  hopes  of 
ndnea  and  desolate  countries. 

|t3*  f  The  pangn|»h  fol]o«iiig  is  the  note  t  of  the  origiml,  placed  in  the  text. 
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VI.  These  hopes  were  not  disappointed ;  for,  after  much 

contention,  peace  was  at  length  concluded  be* 

ciSSm^  tween  the  emperor  and  the  pope's  legates,  at  a 

{SS&S?    general  diet  held  at  Worms,  a.  d.  118*.    The 

S!SS2*°     conditions  were  as  follow ; 

^^That  for  the  future  the  bishops  and  abbots 
shall  be  chosen  by  those  to  whom  the  rignt  of  electum 
belongs  ;<  but  that  this  election  shall  be  made  in  presoMe 
of  the  emperor,  or  of  an  ambassador  appointed  by  himfiMr 
thatpurpose.*' 

<^  That  in  case  a  dispute  arise  among  the  electors,  the 
decision  of  it  shall  be  left  to  the  em]>eror,  who  is  to  con- 
sult with  the  bishops  upon  that  occasion. 

«<  That  the  bishop  or  abbot  elect  shall  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  emperor,  receive  from  his  hand  the  re- 
galMs  and  do  homage  for  them.- 

<^  That  the  emperor  shall  no  more  confer  the  regaUa^  by 
the  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  crosier j  which  are  the  en- 
signs of  a  ghostly  dignity » but  by  that  of  the  aceptrey  which 
is  more  proper  to  invest  the  person  elected  in  the  posses- 
sion of  hghts  and  privileges  merely  temporal.''' 

This  convention  was  solemnly  confirmed  the  year  fot 
lowing  in  the  general  council  of  Lateran,  and  remaina  stSl 
in  force  in  our  times  !  though  the  true  sense  of  some  of  its 
articles  has  occasioned  disputes  between  the  emperors  and 
pontiffs.'' 

Tii»  CaHixtus  did  not  long  enjov  the  fruits  of  this  peaces 
Tiio  w^  to  which  he  had  so  much  contributed  by  his  pro- 
Sm  uL' to  dence  and  moderation.  He  departed  thia  life  in 
tte  ppntitoitp.  the  year  1124,  and  was  sucoeeoed  by  Lambenf, 
bishop  of  Ostia,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Honorius  II.  aad 
under  whose  pontificate  nothing  worthv  of  m^ition  was 
transacted.  His  death,  which  happened^  a.  p.  llSOtgavv 
rise  to  a  considerable  schism  in  the  church  of  Beme^  or 
nther  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  of  whom  one  party 

lt7sTkto«preMioiiktnbigaoitf:  b«t  H  ttKnififitbatllMtlfetifiiof  tuAtpi  Mi 
aU^ts  was  to  be  made  by  monki  and  canona  at  in  former  times. 

b  From  HbM  period  the  people  in  Germany  were  excluded  from  the  right  of  TOtinit^ 
te  declioik  of  biehope.  See  Petr.  de  Iteoa,  JM  miwurdia  mcHiIti  U  it^nU^WU  ft. 
cw.  ii.  §  9,  p.  7S3,  edit.  Bohmeii. 

r  See  Muratori  .AiM?.  IkiL  mc<Si  «v<»  torn.  ▼!.  p.  76.  Sehilteras,  JhUBbefUUEuLOtt- 
liiin<0«,  UU  W.eap.  i?.  f.  645.    Cimar  lUipontM,  Be  BmOieit  /4«tw«i<ini<»  lib,  m.  fJ|S* 

k  It  was  disputed  among  other  things,  whether  the  consecration  of  the  bishop  9lect 
was  to  precede  or  follow  the  collation  of  tho  raoalla.  See  Jok  WiBi.  mtank  «l  ^tit- 
cordofttm  HmrM  V.  et  CMsH  II.  Vitemberg.  1738,  in  4to. 
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elected  t6  Ae  papal  eliair,  Gregory,  a  eardmal  deacon  of 
St.  Angeto,  wno  was  distingiOBiied  by  the  name  of  Inno-* 
cent  II.  wUIe  the  other  chose  for  successor  to  Honorius, 
Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  a  Roman  prince,  under  the  title  of 
Anaeletos  IL  The  (Mtrty  of  Innocent  was  fer  from  being 
fiumerous  in  Rome,  or  throughout  Italy  in  general,  for 
which  reason  he  ju^ed  it  expedient  to  retire  mto  France^ 
where  he  had  many  adherents,  and  where  he  sojourned 
dtti^  the  space  of  two  years.  H»  credit  was  verj  great 
out  of  Italy ;  for,  beside  the  emperor  Lotharius,  the  kings 
6f  Englana,  France,  and  Spain,  with  other  princes  espoused 
warmFf  the  cause  of  Innocent,  and  diat  prindpaUy  dy  the 
influence  of  St  Bernard,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and 
whose  counsels  had  the  force  and  authority  of  laws  in 
dmost  aD  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  patrons  of  Ana- 
eletus  were  fewer  in  number,  and  were  confined  to  the 
kings  of  Sidly  and  Scotland;  his  death,  however,  which 
happened  a.  d.  1 198,  terminated  the  contest,  and  left  Inno- 
eent  in  the  entire  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  apos- 
tolic chair.  The  surviving  pontiff  presided,  in  the  year 
1139,  at  the  second  councB  of  Lateran,  and  about  four 
years  after  ended  his  days  in  peace.^ 

viiK  After  the  death  of  Innocent,  the  Roman  see  was 
filled  by  Guv,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  who  ruled  sncce^umat 
the  church  ^out  five  months,  under  the  title  of  fh^oTlh^th 
Celestine  Jt.  If  his  reign  was  short,  it  was  how-  SL^tST^faT 
ever  peac^ble,  and  not  like  that  of  his  successor  *''**^^' 
Lucius  IL  whose  p<mtificate  was  disturbed  by  various 
tumults  and  seditions,  and  who,  about  eleven  months  after 
his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  was  killed  in  a  riot,  which  he 
was  endeavourmg  to  suppress  by  his  presence  and  autho- 
rity. He  was  succeeded  by  Bernard,  a  Cistercian  monk, 
and  an  eminent  disciple  of  the  famous  St.  Bernard,  abbot 
of  Clairval.  This  worthy  ecclesiastic,  who  is  distinguished 
among  the  popes  by  the  title  of  Eugenius  III.  was  raised 
to  that  hi^h  dignity  m  the  year  1145,  and  during  the  space 
of  nine  years,  was  involved  in  the  same  perils  and  perplexi- 
ties that  had  embittered  the  ghostly  reign  of  his  preaeces- 
SOT.  He  was  often  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  and  to  save 
himself  by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the  people ;"'  and  the 

1  Betid*  ti»  OTdiiiflry  writen  ofthApaiial  liiator]r»8ee  Jeaade  Lannes,  Aiifoire  dupanr 
I^ImI  A»f^  Jnnoenit  H.    Paru,  1741,  in  8to.  ^ 

ftr  m  Then  wa9  a  partj  fbmed  fai;{RMM  at  this  time,  whMe  devisB  was  to  restove 
the  Romao  senate  to  its  foimer  prirUegcs,  and  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  gloxy : 
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same  reason  engaged  him  to  retire  into  France,  where  he 
sojourned  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length,  exhausted 
by  the  opposition  he  met  with  in  supporting  what  he  looked 
ypon  as  tne  prerogatives  of  the  papacy,  he  departed  this 
Ufe  in  the  year  1153.  The  pontincate  of  his  successor 
Conrad,  bishop  of  Sabino,  who  after  his  elevation  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  assumed  the  title  of  Anastasius  IV.  was  less 
Aisturbed  by  civil  coinmotions,  but  it  was  also  of  a  very 
short  duration;  for  Anastasius  died  about  a  year  and  four 
months  after  his  election. 

IX.  The  warm  contest  between  the  emperors  and  the 
TheooniMtbe.  popcs,  whlch  was  cousidercd  as  at  an  end  ever 
£S?nMd^'   since  the  time  of  Callixtus  II.  was  unhappily 
Z^^    renewed  under  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  IV.  who 
^SSSi'uSr  was  a  native  of  England,  and  whose  original  name 
Adrianiv.      ^^^  Nlcolas  Bxcakspear.  Frederick  I.  sumamed 
Barbarftssa^  vms  no  sooner  seated  on  the  imperial  throne^ 
than  he  publicly  declared  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  . 
dignity  and  pri^eges  of  the  Roman  empire  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  to  render  it  respectable  in  Itsdy ;  nor  was 
he  at  all  studious  to  conceal  the  design  he  had  formed  of 
reducing  the  overgrown  power  and  opulence  of  the  pontiffs 
and  clergy  within  narrower,  limits.    Adrian  perceived  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  majesty  of  the  church,  and  the 
authority  of  the  xjlergy,  and  priep^red  himself  for  defending 
both  with  vigour  and  constancy.    The  first  occasion  of 
trying  their  strength  was  offered  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  at  Rome,  in  the  vear  1155,  when  the  pontiff  in- 
sisted upon  Frederic's  pertorming  the  office  of  equerry,  and 
holding  the  stirrup  to  his  holiness.    This  humbluig  propo- 
sal was  at  first  rejected  with  disdain  by  th^  emperor,  and 
was  followed  by  other  contests  of  a  more  momentous  na- 
ture, relating  to  the  poUtical  interests  of  the  empire. — 
These  differences  were  no  sooner  reconciled,  than  new 
disputes,  equally  important,  arose  in  the  year  1158,  when 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  enormous  opu- 
lence of  the  pontiffs,  bishops,  and  monks,  which  increased 
from  day  to  oay,  enacted  a  law  to  prevent  the  transferring 
ofjlefs,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  superior 

and  for  this  purpose  to  reduce  the  papal  revenues  and  prerogatives  to  a  narrower  com* 
pass,  even  to  the  tithes  and  oblations  that  were  oflfered  to  the  primitive  bishops,  and  to 
the  spiritual  government  of  the  church,  attended  with  an  utter  exclusion  from  all  civil 
jurisdiction  over  the  city  of  Borne,  It  was  this  party  that  produced  the  feuds  and  aedi* 
tibos  to  which  Dr.  Mosbeimnas  an  eye  in  this  eighth  section. 
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or  lord  in  whose  name  they  were  held,*'  and  turned  the 
whole  force  of  his  arms  to  reduce  the  little  republics  of 
Italy  under  his  dominion.  An  Open  rupture  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pontiff  was  expectecl  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  such  vigorous  measures,  when  the  death  of 
Adrian,  which* happened  on  the  first  of  September,  a*  i>. 
1159,  suspended  tne  storm."" 

X.  In  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff,  the  cardinals  were 
divided  into  two  factions.    The  most  numerous  a  diipate  i« 
and  powerful  of  the  two  raised  to  the  pontificate  HtTtJL'o?! 
Roland,  bishop  of  Sienna,  who  assumed  the  name  "•^  ^*^' 
of  Alexander  III.  while  the  opposite  party  elected  to  that 
h%h  dignity  Octavian,  cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia,  known  by 
the  title  of  Victor  IV.    The  latter  was  patronised  by  the 
empei-or,  to  whom  Alexander  was  extremely  disagreeable 
on  several  accounts*    The  council  of  Pavia,  which  was 
assembled  by  the  emperor  in  the  year  1 160,  adopted  liis 
sentiments;  and  pronounced  in  favour  of  Victor,  who  be- 
came thereby  triumphant  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  so  that 
France  alone  was  left-  open  to  Alexander,  who  according- 
Iv  left  Rome  and  fled  thither  for  safety  and  protection. 
Amidst  the  tumults  and  commotions  which  this  schism  oc- 
casioned, Vietor  died  at  Lucca,  in  the  year  1164,  but  his 
place  was  immediately  filled  by  the  emperor,  at  whose  de- 
sire Guy,  cardinal  of  St.   Galixtus,  was  elected  pontiff 
under  the  title  of  Pascal  III.  and  acknowledged  in  that 
character  by  the  German  princes  assembled  ni  the.  year 
1167,  at  the  diet  of  Wurtzbui^.    In  the  mean  time  Alex- 
ander recovered  his  spirits,  and  returning  into  Italy  main- 
tained his  cause  with  uncommon  resolution  and  vigour^ 
and  not  without  some  promising  )iopes  of  success.    He 
held  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1 167,  the  council  of  Lateran,  in 
which  he  solemnly  deposed  the  emperor,  whom  he  had, 
upon  several  occasions  before  this  period,  loaded  publicly 
with  anathemas  and  execrations,  dissolved  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance which  his  subjects  had  taken  to  him  as  their  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  encouraged  and  exhorted  them  to  rebel 

n  This  prohibition  of  transferring  the  possession  of  jic/s,  from  one  tohuiother,  without 
the  consent  of  the  supreme  lord,  or  sovereign,  under  whom  they  were  held,  together 
with  other  laws  of  a  like  nature,  was  the  fifst  effectual  barrier  that  #as  opposed  to 
the  enormous  and  powing  opulence  .and  authority  of  the  cleigy.  See  Muratori 
Antiq,  ltd.  nudU  oot,  torn.  yL  p.  839. 

o  See  the  accurate  and  circumstantial  account  of  thisVhole  aiiair  that  is  given  by  fhe 
illustrious  and  learned  Count  Bunau,  in  his  History  of  Fredtrie  I.  wrote  in  German,  n. 
4fi,  49,  7S,  99, 105,  &c, 
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against  his  authority,  and  to  shake  off  his  yoke.  But 
soon  after  this  audacious  proceedu^,  the  emperor  made 
himself  master  of  Rome,  upon  which  the  insolent  pontiff 
fled  to  Benevento,  and  left  the  apostolic  chair  to  Faacal^ 
his  competitor. 

XI.  Tne  affairs  of  Alexander  seemed  to  take  soon  after  a 
more  prosperous  turn,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  iaipe- 
rial  army  being  consumed  by  a  pestilential  disorder,  the 
emperor  was  forced  to  abandon  Italy,  and  when  the  death 
of  rascal,  which  happened  in  the  year  1168,  delirered  him 
from  such  a  powertiil  and  formidable  rival.    But  this  fair 
prospect  soon  vanished.    For  the  imperial  faction  elected 
to  the  pontificate,  John,  abbot  of  Strum,  under  the  title  of 
Callixtus  III.  whom  Frederic,'notwitlistanding  his  absence 
m  Germany,  and  the  various  wars  and  disputes  in  which 
he  was  involved,  supported  to  the  utmost  of  hia  power. 
Whenpeace  was,  in  a  good  measure,  restored  to  tne  em- 
pire, Frederic  marched  into  Italy,  a.  p.  1174,  with  a  de^ 
sign  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  states  and  cities  that  hod 
revolted  during  his  absence,  and  seized  the  first  favoura- 
ble opportunity  of  throwing  off  his  yoke.    Had  this  expe- 
dition been  crowned  with  tte  expected  success,  Alexander 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  obliged  to  desist  firom  his 
fMretensions,  and  to  yield  the  papal  chair  to  Callixtus.    But 
the  event  came  far  short  of  the  nopes  which  this  grand  ex- 
peditkm  had  excited,  and  the  emperor,  after  having,  during 
the  space  of  three  years>  been  alternatelv  defeated  and 
victorious,,  was  at  length  so  fatigued  with  me  hardshipa  he 
had  suffered,  and  so  dejected  at  a  view  of  the  difitcuhies 
be  had  yet  to  overcome,  that  in  the  year  1 177,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  at  Venice  with  Alexander  IIL  and  a 
truce  with  the  rest  of  his  enemies.i"    Certain  writers  affirm, 
that  upon  this  occasionf  the  haughtv  pontiff  trod  in>oa  the 
neck  of  the  suppliant  emperor,  while  be  kissed  his  toot,  re- 
peating at  the  same  time  those  words  of  the  royal  Psalmist : 
'^Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder :  the  young  lion 

p  All  the  circumstances  of  these  conventioos  are  accaraieljr  related  by  the  above 
mentioned  Count  Bunau,  in  his  Hittory  of  Frederic  I.  p.  115 — 242.  See  also  Fortuoati 
dmi  MoriadeUa  VemOa  a  VmtUu  occullnmenfe  nd  J,  1177,  di  Ptipa  Metsandro  III. 
Venet.  1629,  in  4to.  Muratori  AnHq,  HtMea  miSi  ovi,  torn.  iv.  p.  f,  9.  Origmtn 
Ouelphk<Bf  torn.  ii.  p.  379.  M  Saneltfnmu  torn.  i.  •^pril,  p.  46,  in  VUa  Hngonis,  Matis 
Bmia  Mttis,  et  torn.  ii.  April,  in  Vita  GaUbii  MedbUmenHi,  p.  596,  tiro  famous  eccle- 
siastics, who  were  amployed  as  ambassadors  and  aititers  in  the  treaty  of  peace  here 
mentioned. 
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and  the  dragon  shah  thou  trample  under  feet"''  The  great- 
est part  however  of  modem  authors  have  called  tbds  event 
in  question,  and  consider  it  as  utterly  destitute  of  authority 
and  unworthy  of  credit/ 

xti.  Alexander  III/  who  was  rendered  so  famous  by  his 
long  and  successful  contest  with  Frederic  L  was 
also  engaji^ed  in  a  warm  dispute  with  Henry  IL  t^n^nitZ'^ 
king  of  England,  which  was  occasioned  bjr  the  uiSS^iiC 
arn^ance  of  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Can-  \^  ^^7f 
terbury.  In  the  council  of  Clarendon,  which  was  ■"'^''^ 
held  in  the  year  1164,  several  laws  were  enacted,  by  which 
tile  king's  power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  were 
accurately  explained,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
bishops  and  priests  reduced  within  narrower  bounds/ 

q  Psalm  zci.  13. 

r  See  Baaau^  Life  of  Frederic  I.  p.  S42.  Heumanni  '^acQes,  torn.  iii.  lib.  i.  f.  145. 
BMUHhemu  JtaUque^  torn.  ti.  p.  5,  as  also  the  authors  mentioned  by  Caspar.  Sagitta- 
rius, in  bis  hUroduet,  in  HiaU/r.  EceUa.  torn.  i.  p.  630,  torn.  ii.  p.  600. 

s  See  Matth.  Paris,  Histor.  Mtgor,  p.  83,  S3, 101, 114.  Dav.  Wilkins,  Coneitta  Magrut 
Britannia,  torn.  L  p.  434. 

O*  Henry  n.  had  formed  a  wise  project  of  bringing  the  clergy  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  ci?il  courts,  on  account  of  the  scandalous  abuse  they  had  made  of  their  immuni- 
ties, and  the  crimes  which  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  let  paas  with  impunity.  The  Ccn^ 
8UMio»ii(f  Clartndont  which  consisted  of  sixteen  articles,  were  drawn  up  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  they  are  proper  to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  prerogatives  and  privileges 
that  were  claimed  equally  by  the  king  and  the  clefgy,  and  that  occasioned  by  conse- 
quence such  warm  debates  between  state  and  church,  it  will  not  be  altogether  useless  to 
transcribe  them  here  at  length. 

I.  When  any  diiference  relating  to  the  right  of  patronage  arises  between  the  Mtr,  ot 
between  the  dsrgyand  (otty,  the  controversy  is  to  be  tried  and  ended  in  the  JTing's  dourl. 

II.  Those  churches  which  are/ecs  of  the  crown,  cannot  be  granted  away  m  perpe* 
tulty  without  the  king's  consent 

III.  When  the  clergy  are  charged  with  any  misdemeanor  and  summoned  by  the 
justiciary,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  make  their  appearance  in  his  court,  and  plead  to  such 

8 arts  of  the  indictment  as  shall  be  nut  to  them ;  and  likewise  to  answer  such  articles  in 
ie  Ecelesiastical  Court  as  they  shall  be  prosecuted  for  by  that  jurisdiction ;  always  pro- 
vided, that  the  king*s  justiciary  shall  send  an  officer  to  inspect  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  Christian.  And  in  case  any  clerk  is  convicted,  or  pleads  guilty,  he  is  to  forfeit  the 
privilege  of  his  character,  and  to  be  protected  by  the  church  no  longer. 

IV.  Mo  archbishops,  bishops^  or  parsons^  are  allowed  to  depart  the  kingdom,  widiout 
a  license  from  the  erown ;  and  provided  they  have  leave  to  travel,  they  shall  give  secu- 
rity, not  to  act  or  solicit  any  thing  during  their  passage,  stay,  or  return,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  king  or  kingdom. 

V.  When  any  m  the  laity  are  prosecuted  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  chaige  ought 
to  be  proved  before  the  bishop  by  legal  and  reputable  witnesses ;  and  the  course  of  (be 
process  is  to  be  so  managed,  that  the  archdeacon  may  not  lose  any  part  of  his  right,  or 
the  profits  accruing  to  hu  office ;  and  if  any  offenders  appear  screened  from  prosecution 
upon  the  score,  eiUier  of  fhvour  or  quality,  the  sheriff,  at  the  bishop^s  instance,  shall 
order  twelve  sufficient  men  of  tiie  neighbourhood  to  make  oath  before  the  bishop,  that 
they  win  discover  the  truUi  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge. 

YI.  Excommnnieated  persons  shall  not  be  obliged  to  make  oath  or  give  security  to 
continue  upon  the  place  where  they  live ;  but  only  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  church 
in  order  to  their  absolution. 

Yll.  No  person  timt  kddt  ki  Oirf  tf  CAc  Mif ,  or  any  of  hie  barons,  shall  be  ezcom- 
mnnlcated,  or  any  of  their  estates  put  under  an  tnler&l,  before  application  made  to 
the  kingi  provided  he  is  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  case  his  highness  be  out  of  England, 
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Becket  refused  obedience  to  these  laws,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  prejudicial  to  the  divine  rights  of  the  church  in 

then  the  justiciary  most  be  acquainted  with  the  dispute,  in  order  to  make  satisfaetion ; 
and  thus  what  belongs  to  the  cognizance  of  the  King's  Court,  must  be  tried  there ;  and 
that  which  belongs  to  the  court  Christian,  must  be  remitted  to  that  jurisdiction. 

VIII.  In  case  of  appeals  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  the  first  step  is  to  be  made  from  the 
archdeacon  to  the  bishop ;  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop ;  and  if  the  arch- 
bishop fails  to  do  justice,  a  farther  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  king,  by  whose  order  the 
controTersy  is  to  be  finally  decided  in  the  Archbishop^s  Court.  Neither  shall  it  be  lawful 
for  either  of  .the  parties  to  moye  for  any  farther  remedy  without  leave  fVom  the  crown. 

IX.  If  a  difference  happens  to  arise  between  any  clergyman  and  layman  concerniDf 
any  tenement ;  and  that  the  clerk  pretends  it  held  hj  frank  almoiney*  and  the  layman 
pleads  it  a  lay  fit ;  in  this  case,  the  tenure  shall  be  tried  by  the  inquiry  and  verdict  of 
twelve  sufficient  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  summoned  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
realm.  And  if  the  tenement,  or  thing  in  controversy,  shall  be  found  jfhmA;  ahiufaUf  the 
dispute  concerning  it  shall  be  tried  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But  if  it  is  brought  in 
a  ktyfiBy  the  suit  shall  be  followed  in  the  King's  Courts,  unless  both  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant hold  the  tenement  in  question  of  the  same  bishop ;  in  which  case,  the  cause 

.  shall  be  tried  in  the  court  of  such  bishop  or  baron,  with  this  farther  proviso,  that  he 
who  is  seized  of  the  thing  in  controversy,  shall  not  be  disseized,  hangmg  the'sait,  i.  e. 
ditring  tht  suit,  jyendente  lUe,  upon  the  score  of  the  verdict  above  mentioned. 

X.  He  who  holds  of  the  king  in  any  city,  castle,  or  borough,  or  resides  upon  any  of 
the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  in  case  he  is  cited  by  the  archdeacon  or  bishop  to  an- 
swer any  misbehaviour  belonging  to  their  cognizance ;  if  he  refuses  to  obey  their  sum- 

«  mons,  and  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  court,  it  shall  be  lawfbl  for  the  ordinary  to  put 
him  under  an  interdict,  but  not  to  excommunicate  him,  till  the  king's  principal  officer  of 
the  town  shall  be  preacquaioted  with  the  case  in  order  to  ei\join  him  to  make  satisAic- 
tion  to  the  church.  And  if  such  officer  or  magistrate  shall  fail  in  his  duty,  he  shall  be 
fined  by  the  king's  judges.  And  then  the  bishop  may  exert  his  discipline  on  the  refrac- 
tory person  as  he  thinks  fit 

XI.  All  archbishops,  bishops,  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  who  hold  of  the  king  in 
chief,  and  the  tenure  of  a  barony,  are  for  that  reason  obliged  to  appear  before  the 
king's  justices  and  ministers  to  answer  the  duties  of  their  tenure,  and  to  observe  all 
the  usages  and  customs  of  the  reklm  ;  and,  like  Mher  barons,  are  bound  to  be  present 
at  trials  in  the  King's  Court,  till  sentence  la  to  be  pronounced  for  the  loshig  of  life  or 
limbs. 

XII.  When  any'  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbey,  or  priory  of  royal  foundation^  be« 
comes  vacant,  the  king  is  to  make  seizure ;  from  which  time  all  the  profits  and  issues 
are  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  as  if  they  were  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown. 
And  when  it  is  determined  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up,  the  king  is  to  summon  the  moat 
considerable  persons  of  the  chapter  to  court,  and  the  election  is  to  be  made  in  the  chapel 
royal,  with  the  consent  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  by  the  advice  of  such  persons 
of  the  government,  as  his  highness  shall  think  fit  to  make  use  of.  At  which  time  the  per- 
son elected,  before  his  consecration,  shall  be  obliged  to  do  homwe  and  fealty  to  the  lung, 
as  his  liege  lord ;  which  homage  shall  be  performed  in  the  usual  form,  with  a  clause  for 
the  saving  the  privilege  of  his  order. 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  temporal  barons,  or  great  men,  shall  encroach  upon  the  rights  or 
property  of  any  archbishop,  bishop,  or  archdeacon,  and  refuse  to  make  satisfaetion  for 
wrong  done  by  themselves,  or  thehr  tenants,  the  king  shall  do  justice  to  the  party  aggrieved. 


oblige  1 

disseizors  and  injurious  persons  in  case  they  proved  refractory  and  incorrigible.' 

XIV,  The  foods  and  chattels  of  those  who  lie  under  forfeitures  of  felony  or  treason 
aie  not  to  be  detained  in  any  church  or  churchyard,  to  secure  them  against  seizure  and 
justice  ;  because  such  goods  are  the  king's  property,  whether  they  are  lodged  within  the 
pfeeincts  of  a  church  or  without  it. 

Xy.  All  actions  and  pleas  of  debts,  though  never  so  solemn  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  contract,  shall  be  tried  in  the  king's  courts^ 

"^  i.  e.  A  tcAore  by  diriBe  service,  as  Britton  explains  it. 
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general,  and  to  the  prerogatiyes  of  the  Roman  pontil 
particular.  Upon  this  there  arose  a  violent  debate 
tween  the  resolute  monarch  and  the  rebelUous  pre 
which  obliged  the  latter  to  retire  into  France,  where  .4 
ander  III.  was  at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  exile.  This  ] 
tifi  and  the  king  of  France  interposed  their  good  office 
ordQr  to  compose  these  differences,  in  which  they 
'  ceeded  so  far,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  as  to 
courage  Becket  to  return  into  England,  where  he 
reinstated  in  his  forfeited  dignity.  But  the  generous 
indulgent  proceedings  of  his  sovereign  toward  him,  ^ 
jnot  sufficient  to  conquer  his  arrogant  and  rebellious  o 
nacy  in  maintaining,  what  he  caUed,  the  privileges  of 
<^hurch,  nor  could  he  be  induced,  by  any  means5  to  < 
ply  with  the  views  and  measures  of  Henry.  The 
sequences  of  this  inflexible  resistance  were  fatal  to 
haughty  prelate,  for  he  was,  soon  after  his  return 
England,  assassmated  before  the  altar,  while  he  wa 
vespers  in  his  cathedral,  bv  four  persons,  who  certs 
did  not  commit  this  act  of  violence  without  the  ki 
knowledge  and  connivance.'    This  event  produced  y^ 

XVI.  The  tons  of  copy-holders  are  not  to  be  ordained  without  tiie  consent  i 
lord  of  the  manor  Where  they  were  born. 

Such  were  the  articles  of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  against  the  greates 
of  which  the  pope  protested.  They  were  signed  by  the  English  clergy  and  \ 
Becket.  The  latter  howerer  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  retiring  from 
suspended  himself  from  his  office  in  the  church  for  about  forty  days,  till  he  re 
absolution  from  Alexander  III.  who  was  then  at  Sens.  His  aversion  to  these  a 
manifested  itself  by  an  open  rebellion  against  his  sovereign,  in  which  he  disci 
his  true  character,  as  a  most  daring,  turbulent,  rindictive,  and  arrogant  priest, 
ministry  was  solely  employed  in  extending  the  despotic  dominion  of  Rom 
whose  flxed  purpose  was  to  aggrandise  the  church  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Bee  Collier's  EecUnattUal  Htslory,  vol.  i.  xii.  century.  Rapin  Thoyras,  in  the  re 
Henry  II. 

ICP*  t  This  assertion  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  much  too  stroiig.  It  can  oi 
founded  upon  certain  indiscreet  and  passionate  expressions,  which  the  into 
insolence  and  frenetic  obstinacy  of  Becket  drew  fVom  Henry  in  an  unguarde 
ment,  when,  after  having  received  new  affronts,  notwithstanding  the  reconc 
he  had  effected  with  so  much  trouble  and  condescension,  he  expressed  him 
this  purpose :  "  Am  I  not  unhappy,  that  among  the  numbers  who  are  attached 
interests,  and  employed  in  my  service,  there  is  none  possessed  of  spirit  eno 
Msent  the  affronts  which  I  am  constantly  receiving  from  a  miBcrable  priest  ?" 
words  indeed  were  not  pronoui^ced  in  vain.  Four  gentlemen  of  the  court,  whose 
were  Fits  Urse,  Tracy,  Britton,  and  Morville,  murdered  Becket  in  his  chape 
thus  performed,  in  a  licentious  and  criminal  manner,  an  action  which  the  laws 
have  commanded  with  justice.  But  it  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  after  th 
der,  the  assassins  were  afraid  they  had  gone  too  ftir,  and  durst  not'' return 
King's  Court,  which  was  then  in  Normandy  ;  but  retired,  at  first,  to  Knaresb 
in  Yorkshire,  which  belonged  to  Morville,  from  whence  they  repaired  to  Ro 
absolution,  and  being  admitted  to  penance  by  Alexander  III.  were  sent,  bf  the 
of  that  pontiff  to  Jerusalem,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  upon  the 
Mountain  in  the  severest  acts  of  austerity  and  mortification.  All  this  does  n< 
as  if  the  king  had  been  deliberately  concerned  in  this  murder,  or  had  express 
sented  to  iU     On  the  contcary,  various  drcmmstahtes  concur  to  prove  that 
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debates  between  the  king  of  Enriaxid  and  the  Soauoi 
]>ontiff,  who  gained  his  point  so  tar  as  to  make  the  sup- 
pliant monarch  undergo  a  severe  course  of  penance  m 
order  to  expiate  a  crime  of  which  he  was  considered  afi 
the  principal  promoter,  while  the  murdered  prelate  was 
solemnly  enrolled  in  the  highest  nxik  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs in  the  year  1 173." 

XIII.  It  was  not  only  by  force  of  arms,  but  idso  by  unin- 
Alexander  terruptcd  cfforts  of  dcxtcrity  and  artifice,  by  wise 
hS^^^.  councils  and  prudent  laws,  that  Alexaider  DLL 
fo^'^pfrS^  maintained  the  pretended  rights  of  the  diurdi, 
Snff^'iuS?  ^^^  extended  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
Th^^^f^.  For  in  the  third  council  of  the  Lateran,  held  at 
'^'^'*  Rome,  A.  D.  1179,  the  following  decrees,  among 
many  others  upon  different  subjects,  were  paifsed  by  his 
adyice  and  autnorit^ ;  1st.  That  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  confusion  and  dissensions  which  so  often  accompanied 
the  election  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  right  of  election 
should  not  only  be  vested  in  the  cardinals  alone,  but  also 
that  the  person  in  whose  favour  two  thirds  of  the  college 
of  cardinals  voted,  should  be  considered  as  the  lawfiil  and 
duly  elected  pontiff.  This  law  is  still  in  force  ;  it  was 
therefore  from  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  election  of 
the  pope  acquired  that  form  which  it  still  retains,  and  by 
which,  not  only  the  people,  but  also  the  Roman  clei^, 
are  excluded  entirely  from  all  share  in  the  honour  of  con- 
ferring that  important  dignity.  2dly.  A  spiritual  war  was 
dei;lared  i^inst  heretics,  whose  numbers  increasing  con- 
siderably about  this  time,  created  much  disturbance  in  the 
church  m  general,  and  infested,  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, several  provinces  in  France,  which  groaned  under 
the  fatal  dissensions  that  accompanied  the  propagation  of 

was  entirely  innocent  of  this  tourder,  Mr.  Hume  mentions  particulariy  «ne,  whieh 
is  worthy  of  notke.  The  ftinf;,  suspecting  the  design  of  the  four  gentlemen  above 
mentioned,  by  some  menacing  expressions  they  had  dropt,  "despatched,**  says  Mr. 
Hume,  **  a  messenger  after  them,  charging  them  to  attempt  nothing  asainst  the  person 
of  the  primate.  But  these  orders  came  too  late."  See  bis  Htslory  0/  EmgUtnd,  vet.  i. 
p.  294.  Rapin  Thoyras,  Hitiary  qf  England,'  Collier's  EtcUtiatHcal  Hiaiofy  •/  fing- 
imA^  Tol.  i.  p.  370.  The  authors  which  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  to  for  an  account  of  this 
matter,  are  as  follow:  Quiiel.  Stephanide,  iKftorie  Thorns  CmiiuarUnnB  in  Sparks 
Scripteret  rerwn  JngUearwny  published  in  folio  at  London,  "in  the  year  17S8.  Cbrisp. 
Lupi  EpiaMm  a  Viia  Tkmne  CmUMr.  EpittoUB  JttexandH  IH.  iAidtvki  VII.  HtnHH  II. 
in  W  OMsa  esM88.  VoHeono,  BruxeUes,  1688,  8  vols.  4to.  NataHs  Alexander,  SeUti. 
Hi$Ur,  E&U».  CapUiib.  8mc.  xii.  IHsf.  x.  p.  833.  Thomse  Stapletoni  TVss  Thmum^  Mu 
res  gMte  TfmMR  JipottoU,  8,  Thrnnm  Confudftoms,  et  Tkamm  Jtfon*.  Colon.  1612, 
in  8vo. 

n  Bottlay,  Htslsr.  JScadem.  PmrU.  torn.  U.  p.  398,  et  De  Die  fVsfo  ^m*  p.  897.    Dom. 
Colonia,  HisMre  UUrMWe  it  la  VUle  de  Lyon,  torn.  ii.  p.  849.  r^  i 
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their  ecrors^  Sdtjr.  The  ri^  of  recommending  and  no- 
minating to  the  saintly  oirmr  was  aka  taken  away  from 
councfls  and  l:Hafaops»  and  canonisation  was  ranked  among 
the  greater  amd  mere  knportant  causes^  the  cognizance  of 
which  belonged  to  the  pontiff  alone/  To  all  this  we  must 
not  foi^t  to  add,  that  the  power  of  erecting  new  kine- 
doms,  which  had  been  claimed  by  the  pouti&  from  t& 
time  of  Gregory  VU.  was  not  o^y  assumed,  but  also 
exercised  by  Alexander  in  a  remarkable  instance ;  for  in 
tiie  year  1179,  he  conferred  the  title  of  king,  with  the  en- 
signs of  royalty,  upon  Alphonso  I.  duke  of  Fortugid,  who, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Lucius  II»  had  rendered  his  pro- 
vince tributary  to  the  Roman  see/ 

xiT.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  UbaU,  bishop  of 
Ostia,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  Lucius 
IIL  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  a.  n.  1181,  by  »»••««««• 
the  suffiraj^es  of  the  cardinals  alone,  in  coosequence  of  the 
law  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  The  administra- ' 
tion  of  this  new  pontiff  was  embittered  by  violent  tumults 
and  seditions;  for  he  was  twice  driven  out  of  the  city  by 
the  Romans,  who  could  not  bear  a  pope  that  was  elected 
in  o{^sition  to  the  ancient  custom^  without  the  knowledce 
and  consent  of  'the  ckucgy  and  the  people.  In  the  midst 
of  these  troubles  he  died  at  Verona  in  the  year  1 185,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Hubert  Crivelli,  bishop  of  Milan,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Urban  III.  and  without  having  trans- 
acted any  thhiff  worthy  of  mention  during  hb  short  pon- 
tificate, died  of  grief  in  the  year  1187,  upon  hearing  that 
Salikdin  had  made  himsdf  master  of  Jerusalem.  The 
pontificate  of  his  sucoessor  Albert,*  whose  papid  denomi- 
nation was  Gregory  Y III.  exhibited  a  still  more  striking 

w  Sf  NataJis  Alexuder^  Select.  Hwlor.  £edef.  CupiL  Sme.  xii.  Dit#.  iz,  p.  819^ 
where  he  treaU  particularly  concerning  this  council.  See  also  torn.  tI.  pars  ii.  Conei* 
Semni  Hardnini,  p.  1671. 

K3*  Dr.  Mosheim,  as  also  Spanheim  and  Fleury,  call  this  the  third  couneil  of  Late- 
ran,  whereas  other  historians  mention  eight  preceding  councils  held  in  the  Lateran,  viz  : 
those  of  the  years  649, 8M»  1105,1119,  1116,1123^1139,1167.  Oar  author  has  also 
attributed  to  this  council  of  1179,  decrees  that  probably  belong  to  a  later  period. 

X  See  what  has  been  observed  already,  under  the  tenth  century,  concerning  the  elee- 
tioa  of  .the  popes,  asd  the  emonkMon  of  saints. 

y  Baronios,  JbiaaL  adJL  1179.  iDnocentii  UL  EpUUda  Uh,  ep.  zlix.  p.  54,  torn.  i. 
ed.  Baloiian. 

f  CF^  AlphoiM  had  baen  dedarad^  by  his  victDtlous  amy»  kii^  of  Portugal,  in  the 
year  1136,  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious  exploits  he  had  performed  in  the  war  against 
the  Moors ;  so  that  Aleiander  III.  did  no  asore  than  eoofirm  this  tide  by  an  airogaot  fauH, 
in  which  he  treats  that  eieeltent  prince  as  his  YassdI. 

z  This  prefaite,  before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  was  bishop  of  Benevento,  and 
clianocUor  of  the  Roman  church. 
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instance  of  the  fragility  of  human  grandeur;  for  this  pon- 
tiff yielded  to  fate  about  two  months  after  his  elevation. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Preneste,  who  filled 
the  papal  chair  above  three  years,  under  the  title  of 
Clement  III.  and  departed  thts  life,  a.  d.  1191,  without 
having  distinguished  riis  ghostly  reign  by  any  memorable 
achievement,  if  we  except  his  zeal  for  draining  Europe  of  ita 
treasures  and  inhabitants  by  the  publication  of  new  crusades. 
Celestine  III.'  makes  a  more  shining  figure  in  history  than 
the  pontiffs  we  have  been  now  mentioning-;  for  he  thun- 
dered his  excommunications  against  f  he  emperor  Henry 
VL  and  Leopold  Duke  of  Austna,  on  account  of  their  hav* 
ing  seized  and  imprisoned  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  Holy  Land ;  he  also  subjected 
to  the  same  malediction  Alphonso  X.  king  of  Gallicia  and 
Leon,  on  account  of  an  incestuous  marriage  into  which 
that  prince  had  entered,  and  commanded  Philip  Augustus 
king  of  France  to  readmit  to  the  conjugal  state  and  ho- 
nours Ingelburg,  his  queen,  whom  he  had  divorced  for 
reasons  unknown,  though  this  order  indeed  produced  but 
little  effect.^  But  the  most  illustrious  and  resolute  pontiff 
that  filled  the  papal  chair  during  this  century,  and  whose 
exploits  made  the  greatest  noise  m  Europe,  was  Lothariust 
count  of  Segni,  cardinal  deacon,  otherwise  known  by  the 
name  of  Innocent  UL  The  arduous  undertakings  and 
bold  achievements  of  this  eminent  pontiff,  who  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  church  in  the  year  i  198,  bdong  to  the 
history  of  the  following  century. 

XV.  If,  from  the  series  of  pontiffs  that  ruled  the  chnrch 
in  this  century,  we  descend  to  the  other  ecclesias- 
thi^c^Tet^  tical  orders,  such  as  the  bishops,  priests,  and 
23J^'*S!ld  deacons,  the  most  disagreeable  objects  will  be 
thdrT.re^  exhibited  to  our  view.  The  unanimous  voice  of 
the  historians  of  this  age,  as  well  as  the  laws  and  decrees 
of  synods  iand  councils,  declare  loudly  the  gross  ignorance, 
the  odious  frauds,  and  the  flagitious  crimes,  that  reigned 
among  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  the  clergy  now 
mentioned.  It  is  not  therefore  at  all  surprising,  that  the 
monks,  whose  rules  of  discipline  obliged  them  to  a  regular 
method  of  living,  and  placed  them  out  of  the  way  of  many 

a  Whose  name  was  Hyacinth,  a  natire  or  Rome,  and  a  cardinal  deacon. 

\tZF*  b  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  and  terrible  proceedings  of  Innocent 
in.  that  the  reunion  between  Philip  and  Ingelbuig  was  accomplished.  See  VHi$twrt  de 
JFVonce,  par  PAhbe  Velly,  torn.  iii.  p.  367,  368,  369. 
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temptatioiui  to  licentiousness^  cund  occaiiions  of  swning,  to 
which  the  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  orders  were  eiqwsed,'^ 
wBre  held  in  higher  esteem  than  they  were:  The  reign- 
ctf  corruption  becvne  however  so  general,  that  it  reached 
at  last  even  the  convents;  and  the  monks,,  who  were 
^^dninff  with  the  most  ardent  efforts  the  sumtnit  of  eccle- 
siastical power*  and  authority,  an<][  who  beheld  both  t^ 
secular  Clerks  ^nd  the  regular  canons  with  aversion  and  con*- 
tempt,''  beffan,  in  many  |^a6es,  to  degenerate  firoip  that 
sanctity  of  manners,  •  ana  that  exact  obedience  to  their 
itkles  of  discsipliiie,  by  which  they  had  been  formerly  dis-. 
tinguished,'  and  to  exhibitrto  ^le  pt^otde  seandsdous  exam- 
ples of  immorality  and  vice/  The  Benedictines  of  Glug- 
'  ni,  who  undoubtedly  surpassed,  in  regularity  of  conduct, 
and  puHty  of  maimer^  all  the  monastic  orders  who  lived 
linger  their  rule,  maintained  their  integrity,  for  a  long 
time,'amidst  the  geneiTil  decay  of  piety  and  virtue.  They 
were  however  at  length  carried  aw^y  with  the  toirent; 
seduced  by  the  example?  of  their  abbot  Pontius,  and  cor- 
nqtfed  by  the  treasures  that  were  poured  daily  into  their 
convent  bvtiie  hberality  of  the  opulent  and  pious,  they 
fell  from  tneir  primitive  austerity,  and  folFowing  the  dis- 
solute, examples  of  the  other  Benedictiiies,  they  ^*  gave 
themselves  up  to  pleasure,  and  dwelt  caf  elessly.'**'  Severd 
cithe  succeeding  abbots*  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  dis- 
<»rderv  and  to  recover  the  declining  reputation. of  their  con^ 
vent ;  but  their  efibrts  were  muchle^s  successful  than  they 
expected,  nor  could  the  monks  of  Clugni  evei^be  brought 
back  to  their  primitive  sanctity  and.  virtue/ 

XVI.  The  Cistercian  order,  which  was  much  inferior  to 
the  monks  of  Clugni,  both  with  respect  to  the  The  ,>;osperoQ« 
antiquityoftheirin^tution,  and  the  possessions  c?^*^'' 
•  and  revenues  of  their  convent,  surpassed  them  far  '^'^'    . 
in  the  external  regularity  of  their  lives  and  manners,  and 

c  See  Roperti  Efi»ioUi  in  Mfirtene  Tkenur*  Jinecd.  tom.  t  p.  985.    This  writer  prefers 
the  monks  before  the  apostles.  '     • 

'  d  See  Bernard.  CmtsideritHan,  ti/i  C«f ettivm,  lib.  iti.  eap.  ir.  Se9  also  tiie  Specuktm 
SMarmnf  or  BmiteUiis,  if  poem  composed  by  Nig<«l  Wireker,  an  BngUsh  bord  of  ne 
mean  reputation,  vfho  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth. century.  .In  this  poem,  of 
which  seTeral  editions  have  been  published,  the  different  orders  of  monks  are  scTerely 
censured ;  the  Carthusians  alone  hi|ve  escaped  the  keen  and  rirulent  satiire  of  this  witty 
ivriter. .  ,  '  .      . 

e  Isaiah  xlvii.  8.        . 

^  (  See  Martene,  JiMpHtHmn  CtUectto  ^onununlor,^  Vtter.  tom.  ix.  p.  1119. 
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in  a  certain  striking  air  of  innocence  and  sanctity,  whidx 
they  still  retained,,  and  whibh  the  others  had  almost  en* 
tirely  lost.  Hence  they  acquired  that  high  deffvee  of  re- 
putation and  authority,  which  the  order  of  Glugpi  had 
formerly  enjoyed,  and  increased  daily  in  number,  credit, 
and  opulence.  The  famous  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
val)  wnose  influence  throughout  all  Europe  was  incredible, 
whose  word  was  a  law,  and  whose  counsels  were  regard- 
ed by  kings  and  princes  as  so  many  orders  to  which  the 
most  respectful  obedience  was  due ;  this  eminent  Ecclesi- 
astic was  the  person  who  contributed  most  to  enrich  and 
i^grandize  the  Cistercian  evder.  Hence  he  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  second  parent  and  foundeir  of  that  order ; 
and  hence  the  Cistercians,  not  duly  in  France,  but  also,  in 
Germany  and  other  countries,  were  distinguished  *by  the 
title  of  Bemardine  monks.^  A  hundred  and  sixty  religious 
communities  derive  their  origin,  or  their  rule&of-discipline, 
from  this  illustrious  abbot,  and  he  left,  at  his  death,  seven 
hundred  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Clairval.  .  The 
church  abounded  with  bishops  and  archbishops  that  had 
been  formed  and  prepared  for  the  ministry  by  his  instruc- 
tions, and  he  counted  also,  among  the  nupiber  of  fads  dis- 
ciples, Eugenius  HL.  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  ihe 
Roman  pontiffs.*  * 
xvif .  The  gf  owing  prosperity  of  the  Cistercian  ordel*  ex- 
cited the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  monks  of 
J^^TwVen  Clugni,  and.  after  several  dissensions  of  less  con- 
iS^**monS  sequence,  produced  at  length  an  open  ruptwe,  a 
mteii^u       declared  war  between  these,  two  opulent  and 

S>werful  monasteries.  They  both  followed  the  rule  of  St 
enedict,  though  they  differed  in  their  habit,  and  in  cer- 
tain laws,  which  the  Cistercians  more  especially  had  added 
to^ that  rule.  The  monks  of  Clugni  accused  the  Cister- 
cians of  afl(ecting  an  extravagant  austerity,  in  their  manners 
and  discipline ;  while  the  Cistercians,  on  the  other  Imnd, 
charged  them,  and  that  upon  very  good  grounds,  with 
having  degenerated  from  their  former  sanctity,  and  regu- 
larity of  conduct*.  St.  Bernard,  who  was  the  oracle  and 
protector  of  the  Cistercians,  wrote,  in  the  year  1127,  an 

g  See  Jo.  Mftbillon,  *Awud.  Ordm,  Benedid,  torn,  yu  ptasim,  in  vUa  8tL  Btr—rdi, 
whidi  lie  has  prefixed  to  his  edUioo  of  the  works  of  that  saint.  See  uho  Aogelt  Man 
rfquez>  *9nnftle3  CUtercUnses,  torn.  ii.  and  in.  *  •  • 
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Jlpology  for  his  own  conduct  in.  rektion  to  the  division  that 
subsisted  between  the  two  convents,  and  inve^hed  with 
a  just,  though  decent  severity  against  the  vices  that  cor- 
rupted the  monks  of  Clugni.*"  This  chaise  was  answered, 
though  with  uncommon  moderation  and  candour,  iiy  Peter 
Mauricius,  abbot  of  Ciu^ni ;  *and  hence  it  occasioned  a 
controver^  in  form,  which  spread  from  day  to  day  its^ 
baneful  influenccf  and  excited  duturbances*  in  several  pro; 
vinces  of  Europe.^  It  was  however  followed  with  a  mucn  * 
more  vehement  and  bitter  contest  concerning  an  exempt 
tkm  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  ^n|ed  among  other  pri* 
vileges  and  immunities  to  the  Cistercians,  a.  0;  1132,  by 
Innocent  11.  A  considerable  part  of  the  lands  which  the 
Cistercians  possessed,  and  to  which  the  pontijOT granted  this 
exemption,  were  subject  to,  the  monks  of  Clugni,  who  suf- 
fered consequently  by  this  act  of  liberality,  and  disputed 
the.  matter,  not'only  with  the  Cistercians,  but  with  the  pope 
fainlself.  This  k^en  dispute  was,  in  some  measure^  termi- 
nated in  the  year  1 155,  out  in  what  manner,  or  upon  what 
conditions,  is  more  than  is  come  to  our  knowledge.^ 

xviii.  The  regular  canons^  viYko  were  erected  into  a  fixed 
and  permanent  order  in  the  preceding  century, 
employed  their  time  in  a  much  more  useful  and  ^of'tiT^" 
exemplary  manner  than  the  monastic  drones,  who  "^""^ 
passed  their  days  in  luxury  and  sloth:    They  kept  pdblic 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  exercised  a  va- 

KJ*  b  This  a|K>log]r,  aa  it  ii  called,  of  St.  Bernud,  u  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
curions  reader,  it  ezhibitj  a  true'aAd  lively  picture  of  monastic  opulence  and  luxury* 
and  show*  bow  the  religious  orders  io  general  lived  in  this  century.  The  flunons  abbot, 
in  this  performance,  accuses  the  monks^of  Clugni  of  luxury  and  intemperance  at  their 
table,  of  superfluity  and  magnificence  in  their  dress,  their  bed-chambers,  their  flirniture^ 
equipage,  and  buildings. .  He  points  out  the  pride  an4  Vanity  of  the  abbots,  who  looked 
much  more  like  the  gorernors  of  proWnces,  than  the  spiritnal  fathers  of  humble  and  holj 
communities,  whose  original' profisston  it  was,  to  be  4:nicified  and  dead  t9  the  interests 
nnd  pleasures,  the  pomps  and  ?anities  of  the  present  world.  He  declares,*  with  a  pious 
concern,  that  he  knew  seTcral  abbots,  each  of  whom  had  more  than  sixty  horses  m  his 
stable,  and  such  a  prodigious  rariety  of  wines  in  his  cellar,  that  it  wis  scarcely  possible 
to  tasle  the  half  of  them  at  a  single  entertainment  See  Fleury,  ifiil.  JBcctejtosliQife, 
Ut.  Ixxvii.  tom*xiT.  p.  351,  edit  Bruzelles.   '  .  ^ 

I  See  S.  Bemardi  ApUo^  ih  Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  583—533.  The  J9pology  of  Peter,  abbot 
of  Clugni,  sumamed  the  raMrfUs,  which  is  published  among  his  EpiSu$t  lib.  i.  ep.  98* 
in  the  BUNioUuca  CkmUieehHt^  tom.  i.  o.  657—695.  See  also  the  Dialogut  Mer  ChmU' 
eauem^  et  CisUreimiemi  published  by  Martene,  in  his  Thumw.  Aheedot,  tom.  ▼.  p.  1573 
—1613.  Compare  with  all  these  Mabillon,  Jnnd.  Benedict  tem.  ri.  p.  80,  and  Manrf- 
quez,  .Ainel.  CitUre,  tom.  i.  p.  88. 

k  See  Angeli  Manriques,  Amid.  Ciifereienses,  torn,  i,  p.  t3t.  Mabillon,  Amai.  Be-* 
fudieL  torn.  tL  b.  SIS,  479,  et  Pr0^  ad  Optra  S.  BeimardL  Jo.  de  Lannes,  IMmre 
Ai  PmO^cai.  irimweenl  11.  p.  68—79.     Jo.  Nic.  HcrtU  Din.  de  csenqsHMie  CieUn,  « 
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riety  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  which  rendered  them  ex- 
.tremely  useful  to  the.  church.^  Hence  they  rose  daUy  in 
credit  and  reputation,  received  many  rich  and  nOble  do» 
nations  from  several  persons,  whose  opulence  and  piety 
rendered  them  able  and  willing  to* distinguish  merit,  ami 
were  also  often  put  in  bos&ession  of  the  revenues  of  the 
monks,  whose  dissolute  lives  occasioned,  from  time  to  thne, 
the  suppression  of  their  convents.  This,  as  might  well 
t>e  expected,  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  monastic  orden 
agaipst  the  regular  canons,  whom  they  attacked  with  the 
neatest  fury,  and  loaded  with  the  bitterest  invectives. 
The  canons,  in  their  turn,  were  far  from  being  backwaid 
in  making  reprisals ;  they  exclaimed,  on  the  contrary, 
against  tlie  monks  with  the  utmost  vehemence ;  enume* 
rated  their  vice9  both  in  their  discourses  and  in  their  wri* 
tings,  and  insisted  upon  their  being  confined  to  their  mo* 
nasteries,  sequestered  from  human  society,  and  excluded 
from  all  ecclesiastical  honours  %nd  fiinctiohs.  H^ce 
arose  a  long  and  warm  contest  between  the  monks  and 
canons  concerning  pre-eminence,  in  which  both  parties 
carried  their  pretensions  too  high,  and  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  moderation,''  The  champions^ 
who  espoused  the  interest  of  the  monks,  were  the  famom 
Peter  Abelard,  Hugh  of  Amiens,  Rupert  of  Duytz ;  while 
the  cause  of  the  canons  was  d^fignded  by  PhUip  Harven- 
gius»  a  learned  abbot,,  arid  several  other  men  of  genius 
and  abilities."  The*  effects  and  remains  of  this  ancient  con- 
troversy are  yet  visible  in  our  tim^s. 

XIX.  A  new  society  of  religious  Benedictines  arose  about 
New  moaaiti^  thc  commencemcnt  of  this  century,  whose  prin* 
^'''^  cipal  monastery  was  erected  in  a  barren  and 

solitary  place,  called  Fontevrayfl,  between  Angers  and 
Tours,  from  whence  the  order  derived  its  name.  Robert 
of  ArbriseUes,  its  founder,  who  had  been-fifst  kn  hermit, 
and  afterward  a  monk,  prescribed  to  his  religi&us  of  both 
sexes,  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  amplified  however  by  the 
addition  of  several  new  laws,  which  were  extremely  sin- 

1  See  the  HUMn  lAlwmr*  d$  la  JFVwiM*  torn.  is.  p.  IIS. 

m  See  Lamberti  Efuieia  in  Marteae,  Theaawr,  M^cdoU  tom.  u  p.  SMf. 

D  Abelerdi  C^ro,  p.  888^  Paris,  me,  in  4to.  Marleoe,  TtooMr.  Jtmei&i.  t«n.  t.  p. 
W0^97S,  1614,  et  Ampli$9kiuf  ^dtn%  CsOfclie,  tom.  is.  p.  971,  88t.  FkiU  HarrenCli 
(Vera,  p-.  38dy  Dvaci,  1691,  in  folio. 
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ffolw  and  excesobely  severe.  Among  other  singularities 
ttiat  distinguished  this  institution,  one  was^that  the  several 
monasteries  which  Robert  had  built^  within  one*  and  the 
saioe  enclosure,  for  his  monks  and  nuns,  were  ail  subjected 
to  the  authority  and  government  of  one  abbess ;  hi  justifi- 
cation of  which  measure,  the  example  of  Christ  was  al« 
leged,  who  recommended  St.  John  to  the  Vimn  Maryland 
imposed  it  as  an  order  upon  that  beloved  oisciple,  to  be 
obedient  to  her  as  to  his  own  mother."  This  new  ord^, 
Uke  all  other  novelties  of  that  kind,  gained.immediately  a 
high  degiiee  of  credit ;  the  singularity  of  its  discipUne,  its 
form,  and  its  laws,  engaged  mmtitudes  to  embrace  it,  and 
^us  the  labours  of  its  founder  were  crowned  with  remark* 
able  success.  [0:^  But  the  association  of  vigorous  monks 
and  tender  virgins,  in.  the  same  community,  was  an  impru«- 
dent  measure,  and  could  not  but  be  attended  with  manj 
inconveniences. .  However  that  be,  Robert  continued  his 
pious  labours,  and  the  odour  of  his  sanctity  periumed  aU 
the  places  where  he  exercised  his  mimstr^.]  He  was  in^ 
deed  suspected  by  some  of.  too  great  an  mtimacy  with  Ins 
female  disciples ;  and  it  was  rumoured  about,  that  in  order 
to  try  his  virtue,  by  opposing  it  to  the  strongest  temptations, 
he  exposed  it  to  an  inevitable  defeat  by  jthe  manner  in 
which  he  ocm versed  with  these  holy  virgins.  It  was  even 
said,  that  their  commerce  was  softened  bv  somethimj^  more 
tender  than  divine  love ;  against  which  charge  his  disciples 
have  U9ed  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  defend  tneir 
master.i" 

0  8«e'tibe  IForftt  cf  Abdhurd,  p.  46,  wIiom  tMtuuMiy  ia  tU«  matter  »  confimed  by 
the  present  itate  and  consUtaCion  of  this  famous  order ;  though  MabilltMiy  tnm  an  et« 
aessive  paitiali^  m  Ihvour  of  the  Benadictinas,  has  endeaTasred  to  dimfaiish  its  ciadit 
IB  his  Annd,  Bcnedid.  tomb  ▼.  p.  485.  For  an  account  of  Uobert  and  his  order,  sea 
Oa  wictm  Soaefsr.  torn.  iU.  Febrm&r.  p.  693.  Dion.  Sammarthani  Quttia  ChrMmt^ 
tom.«ai.  ISll.  Bayie's  Dietiimary,  at  tha  article  FonteTraud.  Helyot,  £RsC  dte  (hire99 
torn.  vi.  p.  85.  The  present  state  of  this  monastery  is  described  by  Moleon,  in  his 
r$if0i[eMlMm;giqueitj^  108,  and  by  Marteoe,  in  hb  Vinfoge  LUerwtre  ii  deux  BtneHMni. 
part  ii.  p.  1.  •     * .      . 

p  See  the  letters  of  Geoffiry,  abbot  of  VaadonM,  and  of  MailM>d,  bishop  of  Rennes, 
tn  whkh  Robaii  is  accused  of  lying  in  the  same  bed  wUh  the  nuns,  flsio  the  grsTa 
abbot  iras  deiended  against' this  aceusatioa  by  the  members  of  bis  order,  may  be  seen 
in  MainfermeV  C%peiw  JVotesnlit  OrdSnit  FonUbr^UUiui$i  published  fai  S?o.  at  Paris, 
in  the  yesr  1684  -,  and  ^Ito  by -another  production  of  the  same  author,  entitled  Dhitr- 
fafionctui  &Mslam  c<mlM  Bai^timn  de  JirbrimiU^  Sofciurff,  1688,  in  8Vo.  Bayla's 
flSecount  of  this  famous  abbot,  m  which  there  is  saeh  ah  admirable  mixture  of  wlt^ 
sense,  and  maSea,  haa  also  bean  attacked  by  aararal  writers ;  see,  among  others,  the 
nisMrtaiMm^rsliirefteiMjMifrls  himhmrmK  Robert ^ArhrisBOUa iur ee  qS^m  a  dUM. 
Amfle,  Anvers,  1701,  w  8ro.    Mabilton,  «AMia{.  tomf-r.  et  tL  p.  9, 10.   * 

rCP  In  tha  yaar  1177,  som»  m»s  of  4h|s  «rdar  Wara  broai^t  into  Bngland,  «t  ftfe 
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XX.  Norbert,  a  German  nobleman,'  who  went  into  faofy 
Tb«ar4erof  ordefs,  sOid  was  afterward  archbishop  of  Magde* 
pramoDire.  burff ,  emplovcd  his  most  zealous  efforts  to  restore 
to  its  primitive  seventythe  discipUne  of  the  regular  canons, 
which  was  extremely  relaxed  m  some  places,  and  almost 
totally  abolished  in  others.  This  eminent  reformer  found* 
ed,  in  the  year' 1121,  the  order  of  Premontre  in  Picudy, 
whose  fame  spread  throughout  Europe  with  an  amazing 
rapidity,  and  whose  opulence,  in  a  short  space  of  timei  be- 
came excessive  and  enormous,  iii  consequence  of  the  high 
esteem  ^hich  the  monks  of  this  community  had.  acquired 
by  the  gravity  of  their  manners,  and  their  assiduous  appli- 
cation to  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  But  their  over- 
grown prosperity  was  the  source  of  their  ruin ;  it  soon  di- 
minished their  zeal  for  the  exercises  of  devotion,  extin- 
guished their  thn*ift  after  useful  knowledge,  and  thus,  step 
by  step,  plunged  them  at  length  into  all  sorts  of  vices.<i  The 
rule  which  they  followed  was  that  of  St.  Augustin,  with 
some  slight  silterations,  and  an  addition  of  certain  severe 
laws,  whose  authority  however  did  not  long  survive  their 
austere  founder.' 

.  XXI.  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  a  certain  Cala- 
brian,  whose  name  was  'Berthold,  set  out  with  a  few  comh 
panions  for  Mount  Garmel,  and  upon  the  very  spot  where 
the  prophet  Elias  is  said  to  have  disappeared,  built  an 
humble  cottage,  with  an  adjoining  chapel,  m  which  he  led 

desire  of  Henry  III.  who  g^ve  them  the  monastery  of  Ambresbnry  in  Wiltshive. 
They  bad  two  other  houses  here  ;  the  one  at  Eton,  the  other  at  Westwood  in  Worces- 
tershire. 

iCT"  q  The  re<^gioiis.orthis  order  were  at  first  sO  poor,  that  they  ha^  notbng  they 
could  call  their  own,  but  a  single  ass,  which  served  to  carry  Uie  wood  they  cot  down 
eveiy  morning,  and  sent  to  Laon  in  order  to  purchase  .bread.  Bat  in  a  short  time  they 
received  so  many  dpnations,  and  built  so  many  monasteries,  that  thirty  years  aAer  th« 
foundation  of  this  order,  they  had  above  a  hundred  abbeys  in  France  and  Germany. 
In  process  of  time,  the  order  increased  so  proijigiously,  that  it  had  'monasteries  on  aJt 
parts  of  Christendom,  amounting  to  one  thousand  abbeys,  three  hundred  provoslshipa,  m 
vast  number  of  priories,  an4  five  hundred  nunneries.  Bilt  thb  number  is  now  greatir 
diminished.  Besides  what  they  lost  in  Proteststnt  countries,  of  sixty-five  abbeys,  thftt 
they  had  in  Italy,  there  is  not  one  now  remaining. 

r  See  Helyot,  Hiit.  det  Ordres,  tom.  ii.  p.  156»  Chrysost.  Van  der  Sterie,  ViU  & 
Mrberli  Prttnunutrataishm  PaUriateku^  published  in  8vo.^t  Antwerp,  in  1656.  Louis 
Hughes,  VujU  &  Abr6er<,  Luzemb.  1704,  in  4to.  Add  to  these,  notwithstsinding  his 
partiality,  Jo.  Launoius,  Inqmtil.  in  PrhnUgia  Ordin,  PrmnmMlrat,  cap.  i.  ii.  Oper.  tom. 
iiL  part  i.  p;  448.  For  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  &rd^  qf  Fremonlrt  see 
Martene's  Voyage  iMerokt  de  dm»Bmudkliii$^  tom.  ii.  p.  69. 

iCP  The  PrmmoimtrtAtnua^  or  monks  of  Premontre,  vulgariy  called  White  canoney 
eame  4rst  into  England,  a.  d.  1146.  Their  first  monasterr,  called  New  House, 
was  built  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Peter  de  SaUlia,  and  dedicated  to  St  Martial.  IiLtbe 
reiga  of  Bdward  I.  the  order  in  question  had  twenty^seven  monaateries  in  fin^and. 
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a.life  of  solitude,  austeritjr,  and  labour.  This  little  coIo« 
ny  subsisted,  and  the  places  of  those  that  died  were  more 
than  fflled  by  new  comers }  so  that  it  was  at  length'  erect- 
ed into  a  monastic  community  by  Albert,  patriarch  of  Je-' 
rusalem.  This  austere  prelate  drew  up  a  rule  of  disci^ 
pline  for  the  new  monks,  which  was  after^vard  confirmed  bv 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  modified  and  at 
tered  it  in  several  respects,  and  among  other  correctioas^ 
mitigated  its  excessive  rigour  and  severity.^  Such  wjbls 
the  or%in  of  the  £unous  order  of  Carmelites^  or,  as  they  are 
conmionly  called,  of  the  order  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel, 
which  was  afterward  transplanted  firom  Syria  into  Europe, 
and  obtamed  the  principal  rank  amon^  the  mendicant  or 
begging  orders.  It  is  true  tl^e  Carmelites  reject,  with  the 
hufhest  indication,  an  origin  so  recent  and  obscure,  and 
smnn,  to  this  very  dav,  that  the  prophet  £lias  was  the  pa- 
rent and  founder  of  their  ancient  community.''  Very  few 
however  have  been  engaged  to  adopt  this  fabulous  and 
chimerical  account  of  their  establishment,  except  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  and  many  Roman  catholic  writers  have 
tresrted  their  pretensions  to  such  a  remote  antiquity  with  the 
utmost  contempt  [0^  And  scarcely  indeed  can  any 
thing  be  more  ndiculous  than  the  circumstantial  narrations 
of  Uie  occasiQU,  origin,  founder,  and  revolutions  of  this  fa« 
mous  order,  which  we  find  in  several  e'cclesiasti&al  authors, 
whose  zeal  for  this  firaternity  has  rendered  them  capable 
of  adopting  without* reluctance,  or  at  least  of  reciting 
without  shame,  the  most  puerile  and  glaring  absurdities. 
They  tell  us,  that  Elias  was  introduced  into  the  state  of 
monachism  by  the  ministry  of  angels ;  that  his  first  disci- 

8  In  the  year  ]Sd6. 

1 1  have  iuire  priiici|»t]ly  followed  Dan.  Papebroch,  an  accurate  writer,  and  one 
wlio  iB  always  careful  to  produce  sufficient  testimonies  of  the  truth  of  his  narrationt, 
aee  the  JScia  Sanetor,  Jlniwfrp»  Mtntt  jSpril.  torn,  iii-p.  774^803.  It  is  well  known, 
•that  an  accusation  was  brought  against  this  leafned  jTesuity  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  by  the  CarmeUtes,  on  account  of  his  having  called  in  question  the  dig- 
nity and  high  antiquity  of  their  order.  We  ha?e  in  Helyot's  Hiit,  de$  Ordres^  ton.  i.  p. 
9SS,  an  account  of  thi^  long  and  tedious  contest  which  was  so  ikr  determined,  or  at  least 
euspended,  in  the  year  16913^  by  Innocent  XU.  that  silence  was  imposed  upon  the  con- 
tending parties.  ^ 

n  The  most  concise  and  aocorate  of  all  the  Carmelite  writers,  who  have  treated  this 
matter,  is  Thoqias  Aquinas,  a  French  monk,  in  his  DiuerUaio  Hishr,  TktoL  m  91M 
POrUarehus  OrdMi  CarmdUvum  Pr^iphHa  Wia  vuuKcslttr,  published  is  8vo.  at  Paris, 
in  the  yealr  163t.  The  modem  writers,  who  have  maintaineii  the  cause  of  the  Carmel- 
ites Mainst  Papebroeh,  are  extremely  prolix  and  tiresome. 

w'See  Harduini  Opsrs  ^oslAwn.  p.  ML  Labat,  Teyi^s  m  Etfogtu  tt  Rdi^  tem.  iik 
p.  «7.    Cimmyer,  Etcmum  ilet  dtfittU  Th€dofiqiu$^  torn.  i.  p.  455. 
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ptes  were  Jonah,  Micab»  and  also  Obadiah,  wbose  wife, 
m  order  to  get  rid  of  an  importunate  crow4  of  lovera 
who  fluttered  about  her  at  the  court  of  Achab,  after  the 
departure  of  her  husbadd,  bound  herself  by  a  vow  of 
chastity,  receiv<3d  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  father 
Ellas,  and  thus  becitme  the  first  abbess  of  the  Car- 
melite order.  They  enter  into*  a  vast  detail  of  all  die 
circumstances  that  relate  to  the  rules  of  discipline  which 
were  drawn  up  for  this  community,  the  habit  which 
distinguished  its  members,  and  the  various  alteVationa 
which  were  introduced  into  their*  rule  of  discipUne 
iiv  process  of  time.  -They  observe,  that  among  other 
marks  which  were  used  to  distinguish  the  Carmelites  from 
the  seculars,  the  tcmure  was  one ;  that  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction  exposed  them  indeed  tp  the  mockeries  of  ^  prp&ne 
multitude ;  and  'that  this  furnishes  the  true  explication  of 
the  terms  bald  heady  which  the  children  addressed,  by  way 
of  repro&ch,  to  Klisha  as  he  was  on  his  way.  to  Carmel/ 
They  tell  us  moreover  that  Pythagoras  was  a  mem)ber  of 
this  ancient  order.;  that  he  drew  all  his  wisdom  from 
mount  Carmel,  and  had  several  conversations  mth^the  pro* 
nhet  Daniel  at  Babylon,  upon  the  suHject  of  the  Trinity. 
Nay,  they  go  ^tiU  farther  into  the  region  of 'fable,  and  as* 
sert  that  the  Virgin  Manr,  and  Jesus  himself*  assumed  the 
habit  and  profession  of  CarmeUtes ;  and  they  'load  this 
fiction  with  a  heap  of  absurd  circumstances,  wl^h  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  the  hi^heM  astonishment^J 

*• 

X  See  S  Kings  U.  38.. 

IC^  7  For  an  ample  account  or  all  the  absurd  inventions  hare  hinted  at,  see  a  very 
reaaricable.work,  entitled,  "  Ordres  Monastiques,  tostoire  eztraile  de  tous  Us  Auteur 
qui  ont  conserve  a  la  Posterite  cc  qu*il  y  a  de  plus  curleuz  dians  chaque  ordre,  enii- 
chie  d*un  tres  grand  nombre  de  pasoages  des  memes  Auteurs,*  pour  s^rvir  de  deiSion* 
stration  que  ce  qu*on  y  avance  est  egaleoaent  veritable  et  curieux.7  This  woiir,  which 
vas  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1751,  under  the  title  jof  £eWin»  and  whieb  was  suppressed 
almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  h  written  with  great  wit,  eloquence,  and  learning  \  and  all 
the  narrations  it  contains  are  coiiljrnie^  by  citations  from  the  rooti  eminent  authors  who 
bare  given  accounts  of  the  religious  or.lers.  The  author's  design  seem^  to  have  been  t^ 
expose  ibe  thonks  of  every  denomination  to  the  laughter  of  hn  readers  {  and  it  is  vety 
remarkable,  t^at  in  the  execution  of  his  purpo'se,  he  has  drawn  his  materials  fVom  the 
gravest  authors,  and  fVoih  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Monachism.  If  be  has  embel- 
lished his  subject,  it  is  by  the  vivacity  of  his  manner,  and  .the  witty  elegance  of  his 
style,  and  not  by  laying  to  the  charge  of  the  monastic  communities  afiy  practiees  which 
their  most  serious  historians  omit  or  disavow.  The  authocs  of  the  WhUUhtqvts  if 
Sciences  dc  Beaux  ^rtSf  at  the  Hague,  haye  given  several  interesting  extracts  of  this 
work  in  the  .3d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  volumes  of  mat  Literary  Joumal. 

fCP*  The  Carmelites  came  into  England  in  the^year  1840,  and  erected  thers  a  xast 
number  of  monasteries  almost  through  the  whole  Ungdom.  Siee  Brooghton's  BitiPfieti 
Librmr^  rul.  i.  p.  80S,; 
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XXII.  To  this  brief  account  of  the  religious  orders,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  add  a  list  of  the  principal  Greek 

and  Latin  writers  that  flourished  in  this  century.  ®'***  '^*^- 
The  most  eminent  among  the  Greeks  were  those  that  fol- 
low; 

Philippus  Solitarius,  whose  Dioptra,  or  controversy  be- 
tween tne  soul  and  the  body,  is  sufficiently  known ; 

Eustratius,  who  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Greek 
church  against  the  Latins  with  great  learning  and  spirit, 
and  who  wrote  commentaries  on  certain  books  of  Aristo- 
tle; 

Euthymius  Zigabenus,  who,  by  his  Antiheretical  Pano- 
ply, together  with  his  commentaries  upon  several  parts  of 
the  sacred  writings,  has  acquired  a  place  among  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  mis  century ;' 

Johannes  Zonaras,  whose  Annals,  together  with  seve-  ^ 
ral  other  productions  of  his  learned  pen,  are  still  extant ; 

Michael  Glycas,  who  also  appliea  himself  to  historical 
composition,  as  well  as  to  other  branches  of  learning  ;* 
^  Constantius  Harmenopulus,  whose  commentaries  on  the 
civil  and  canon  laws  are  deserveidly  esteemed ; 

Andronicus  Camaterus,  who  wrote  with  great  warmth 
and  vehemence  aeainst  the  Latins  and  Armenians ; 

Eustathius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  the  most  learned  of 
the  Greeks  in  this  century,  and  the  celebrated  commenta- 
tor of  the //ta^; 

Theodorus  Balsamon,  who  employed  great  diligence, 
erudition,  and  labour  in  explaining  and  digesting  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  laws  of  tne  Greeks.*" 

XXIII.  The  most  eminent  among  the  Latin  writers  wexe, 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval,  from  whom  the  Cis- 
tercian monks,  as  has  been  already  observed,  de-  '*""  '^'^^"• 
rived  the  title  of  Bemardins ;  a  man  who  was  not  destitute 
of  genius  and  taste,  and  whose  judgment,  in  many  res- 

Eects,  was  just  and  penetrating ;  but  who,  on  the  other 
and,  discovered  in  his  conduct,  many  marks  of  supersti- 
tion and  weakness,  and  what  is  still  worse,  concealed  the 
lust  of  dominion  under  the  mask  of  piety,  and  made  no 

*  S«eRieh.  Simon,  OrOjfiie  di  la  BihUotkeque  de»  JhUeun  EccUt,  par  JIf.  Da  Pin,  torn* 
i.  p.  318, 3S4. 

&  Other  historiana  pUee  GWcas  in  the  fifteenth  century.    See  Lami  DUteriaUo  ie 
Olyea,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  DOUim  vtwrum  midUmtm. 

b  See  the  BUMhica  Ortua  of  FabrlciDs. 
VOL.  11.  36 
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scruple  of  loading  with  false  accusations,  such  as  had  the 
^misfortune  to  incur  his  displeasure ;"" 

Innocent  IIL  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  epistles  and  other 
productions  contribute  to  illustrate  the  religious  senti* 
ments,  as  siso  the  discipline  and  morals  that  prevailed  in 
thia  century  ;'^ 

Anselm  of  Laon,  a  man  of  a  subtle  genius,  and  deeply 
versed  in  logical  disquisition ; 

Abelard,  the  disciple  of  Anselm,  and  most  famous  in  this 
centuiy,  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  bis  wit,  the  extent 
of  his  erudition,  the  power  of  his  rhetoric,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  unhappy  Tate  ;* 

Geoffry  of  Vendome,  whose  Epistles  and  Dissertations 
are  yet  extant ; 

Rupert  of  Duytz,  and  the  most  eminent  perhaps  of  all 
the  expositors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  flotirished 
among  the  Latins  during  this  century,  a  man  of  a  sound 
judgment  and  elegant  taste  ;^ 

Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  a  man  distinguished  by  the  fecun- 
dity of  his  genius,  who  treated  in  nis  writings  of  all  the 
branches  of  sacred  and  profane  erudition  that  were  known 
in  his  time,  and  who  cothposed  several  dissertations  that 
are  not  destitute  of  merit  ;^ 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  mys- 
tics ip  this  century,  and  whose  treatise,  entitled  the  Mvs- 
tical  Art,  which  contains,  as  it  were,  the  marrow  of  that 
kind  of  theology,  was  received  with  the  greatest  avidity, 
and  applauded  by  the  fanatics  of  the  times  ;*" 

c  The  learned  MabiUon  haa  giren  a  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
baa  not'only  in  his  preface  made  many  excellent  obserrations  upon  the  lifie  and  lutUuy 
of  this  (hmous  abbot,  but  has  also  subjoined  in  his  WcrTcs,  the  accounts  ^at  hare  beeo 
giren  by  the  ancient  writers,  of  his  life  and  actions. 

d  The  epistles  of  Innocent  UI.  were  published  at  Paris,  in  two  laiige  volumes  in  foUot 
by  Baluzitts,  in  the  year  1682. 
^  e  See  Bayle*s  Dictionary,  at  the  articles  Abelard  and  Paradet.  Genrais,  VUdi  Pierrt 
MMUord,  Mbe  de  Ruy$,  et  d$  HeUisef  published  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  8to.  in  the 
year  1728.  The  works  of  this  famous  and  unfqrtunate  monk  were  published  at  Paris 
in  1616,  in  one  volume  4to.  by  Franc.  Amboise.  Another  edition,  much  more  aBple^ 
might  be  given,  since  there  are  a  great  number  of  the  productions  of  Abelard  that  have 
never  yet  seen  the  light. 

f  See  MabiUon,  .Owud.  Bened.  tom.  vL  p.  19,  SO,  42,  144,  168,  261,  282,  296,  who 
gives  an  ample  account  of  Rupert,  and  of  the  disputes  in  which  he  was  involved. 

g  See  GaUia  CkrisUana^  tom.  vii.  p.  661.  The  works  of  this  learned  man  were  pub- 
fished  at  Rouen,  in  three  volnmes  in  folio,  in  the  year  1648.  See  for  a  Airtber  aceouoC  of 
him,  Derlangii  Dissert,  de  H%igoni  a  8.  Victore,  Hehnstadt,  1746,  in  4to.  and  Martene^s 
T&yage  LiUrwre^  tom.ii.  p.  91,  92. 

\  GiMa  Chriatima,  ton.  vii.  p.  669. 
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Honorius  of  Autun,*  no  mean  philosopher,  and  tolerably 
versed  in  theological  learning; 

Gratian,  a  learned  monk,  who  reduced  the  canon  law 
into  a  new  and  regular  form,  in  his  vast  compilation  of 
the  decisions  of  the  ancient  and  modem  councils,  the 
decretals  of  th€  pontiffs,  the  capitularies  of  the  kings  of 
France,  &c.  • 

William  of  Rheims,  the  author  of  several  productions, 
every  way  adapted  to  excite  pious  sentiments,  and  to  con* 
tribute  to  t^e  progress  of  practical  religion ; 

Peter  Lombard,  who  was  commonly  called,  in  France, 
Master  of  the  Sentences,  because  he  had  composed  a  work 
90  entitled,  which  was  a  collection  of  opinions  and  sentences 
relative  to  the  various  branches  of  theology,  extracted  from 
the  Latin  doctors,  and  reduced  into  a  sort  of  system  ;^ 

Gilbertus  Porretanus,  a  subtle  dialectician,  and  a  learn- 
ed divine,  who  is  however  said  to  have  adopted  several  er- 
roneous sentiments  concemingthe  divine  essence ;  the  in- 
carnation; and  the  Trinitvr 

William  of  Auxerre,  who  acquired  a  considerable  repu- 
tation by  his  Theological  System ;'' 

Peter  of  Blois,""  whose  epistles  and  other  productions 
may  yet  be  read  with  profit ; 

Jonn  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  true  ge- 
nius, whose  philosophical  and  Geological  knowledge  was 
adorned  with  a  lively  wit  and  a  flowing  eloquence,  as  ap- 
in  his  Metalogicus,  and  his  book  De  nugis  Cuna- 


Petrus  Comestor,  author  of  An  Abridgment  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  was  used  in  the  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youth,  and  called  probably  from  thence, 
Historia  Scholastica* 

A  more  ample  accoimt  of  the  names  and  characters  of 
the  Latin  writers  mav  be  found  in  those  authors  who  have 
professedly  treated  that  branch  of  literature. 

i  Such  is  the  place  to  which  Honorius  is  said  to  have  belonged.  But  Le  Boeof  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  German,  in  bis  DUterU  star  PHImL  Prmuom,  torn.  i.  p.  354. 

k  GeBia  CArif  Imna,  tom.  iL  p.  68. 

IGflbcrt,  De  U  Poiree, 

IC^^  m  He  held,  among  other  things,  this  triiing  and  sophistical  proposition,  that  the 
ittpins  sssoMs  flMi  mtikntii  ers  noi  God;  a  proposition  that  was  every  way  proper  to 
exercise  the  quibbling  spirit  of  the  cholastic  writers. 

B  Le  Boenr,  XXsttfl  stpr  la  &mwM  Tkeologiqiue  de  GuSBaume  fiJhoBWft  in  Molat's 
ConHlmMondea  Mmoiru  ^BUstoire  et  de  LUeraiwre,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  317. 

o  PArm^lesensis. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THIS 
CENTURY. 

I.  When  we  ^consider  the  multitude  of  causes  which 
ohrisiianity  uiutcd  theu*  iuflueiice  in  obscuring  the  lustre  of 
SSI??^  genuine  Christianity,  and  corruptmg  it  by  a  pro- 
""'••  Mine  mixture  of  the  mventions  of  superetitious  and 
designing  men  with  its  pure  and  sublime  doctrines,  it  will 
appear  surprising,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  not  totally 
extinguished.  All  orders  contributed,  though  in  different 
ways,  to  corrupt  the  native  purity  of  true  religion.  The 
Roman  pontiffs  led  the  way ;  they  would  not  suffer  an^ 
doctrines  that  had  the  smallest  tendency  to  diminish  their 
despotic  authority ;  but  obliged  the  public  teachers  to  in- 
terpret the  precepts  of  Christianity  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
render  them  subservient  to  the  support  of  papal  dominion 
and  tyranny.  This  order  was  so  much  the  more  terrible, 
in  that  such  as  refused  to  comply  with  it,  and  to  force  the 
words  of  Scripture  into  significations  totally  opposite  to  the 
intention  of  its  divine  Author,  such,  in  a  word,  as  had  the 
courage  to  place  the  authority  of  the  gospel  above  that  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  to  consider  it  as  the  supreme  rule 
of  their  conduct,  were  answered  with  the  formidable  argu- 
ments of  fire  and  sword,  and  received  death  in  the  most 
cruel  forcns,  as  the  fruit  of  their  sincerity  and  resolution. 
The  priests  and  monks  contributed,  in  their  way,  to  dis- 
figure the  beautiful  simplicity  of  religion ;  and  finding  it 
their  interest  to  keep  the  people  in  the  grossest  ifi;norance 
and  darkness,  dazzled  their  feeble  eyes  with  the  ludicrous 
pomp  of  a  gaudy  worship,  and  led  them  to  place  the  whole 
of  religion  in  vain  ceremonies,  bodily  austerities  and  exer- 
cises, and  particularly  in  a  blind  and  stupid  veneration  for 
the  clei^y.  The  scholastic  doctors,  who  considered  the 
decisions  of  the  ancients,  and  the  precepts  of  the  dialecti- 
cians as  the  great  rule  and  criterion  of  truth,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  mined  them  by  de- 
grees, and  sunk  divine  truth  under  the  ruins  of  a  captious 
philosophy;  while  the  mystics,  running  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  maintained  that  the  souls  of  the  truly  pious  were 
incapable  of  any  spontaneous  motions,  and  comd^^QUovly 
be  moved  by  a  divine  impuhe  ;  and  thus,  not  only  setlimits 
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to  the  pretensions  of  reason,  but  excluded  ii  entirely  from 
religion  and  morality ;  nay,  in  some  measure,  demed  its 
very  existence. 

II.  The  consequences  of  aU  this  were  superstition  and 
ignorance,  which  were  substituted  in  the  place  of 
true  religion,  and  reigned  over  the  multitude  SiSS^Ss;^ 
with  a  universal  sway.  Relics,  which  were  for  ^'^'^"^ 
the  most  part  fictitious,  or  at  least  uncertain,  attracted 
more  powerfuUy  the  confidence  of  the  people,  than  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  were  supposed  by  many  to  be  more 
effectual  than  the  prayers  offered  to  heaven  through  the 
mediation  and  intercession  of  that  divine  Redeemer.^ 
The  opulent,  whose  circumstances  enabled  them  either  to 
erect  new  temples,  or  to  repair  and  embellish  the  old,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  happiest  of  aU  mortals,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  the  most  mtimate  fi^iends  of  the  Most  High. 
While  they,  whom  poverty  rendered  incapable  of  such 
{)ompous  acts  of  liberality,  contributed  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  religious  edifices  by  their  bodUy  labours,  cneer- 
fiilly  performed  the  services  that  beasts  of  burden  are 
usually  employed  in,  such  as  carrying  stones  and  drawing, 
wagons,  and  expected  to  obtain  eternal  salvation  by  these 
voluntary  and  painful  efforts  of  mis^ded  zeal."*.  The 
saints  had  a  greater  number  of  worshippers,  than  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  the  Saviour  of  mankmd ;  nor  did  these 
superstitious  worshippers  trouble  their  heads  about  that 
knottv  question,  which  occasioned  much  debate  and  many 
laborious  disquisitions  in  succeeding  times,  viz.  "How  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prayers 
and  supplications  that  were  addressed  to  them  from  tlie 
earth."  This  question  was  prevented  in  this  century  by  an 
opinion  wbich  the  Christians  had  received  from  theirpaffan 
ancestors,  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  descended  often 
fix>m  above,  and  frequented  the  places  in  which  they  had 
formerly  taken  pleasure  during  their  residence  upon  earth.' 

p  See  Gaibert  de  Norigento,  De  pignoribu$f  lO  were  relics  called,  sanctorvmf  in  his 
Trorfcf  pttblisbed  by  Dacherius,  p.  327,  wbere  he  attacks,  with  judgment  and  dexterity, 
the  superstition  of  these  miserable  times. 

q  dee  Haymon's  Treatise  concerning  this  custom,  published  by  Mabillon,  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  tome  of  his  Jhnal*  BenedUL    See  also  these  J§niMls,  p.  391. 

r  As  a  proof  that  this  assertion  is  not  without  foundation,  we  shall  transcribe  the 
foUowii^  remarkable  passage  of  the  Uft  o/  St,  Altman,  bishop  of  Padua,  as  ic  stands 
in  Seb.  TengnacTs  ColUeL  VtL  Monumentor.  p.  41.  "Vos  licet,  sancti  Domini,  som- 
no  restro  requiescatis...haud  tamen  crediderim,  spiritus  yestros  deesse   loeis  qua: 
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To  finish  the  horrid  portrait  of  superstitioD,  we  shall  only 
observe  that  the  stupid  credulity  of  the  people  in  this  cen- 
tury went  so  far»  that  when  any  person,  either  through  thc^ 
phrensy  of  a  disordered  imagination,  or  with  a  design  to 
deceive,  published  the  dreams  or  visions,  which  they/on- 
ciedt  or  pretended  they  had  from  above,  the  multitude  re- 
sorted to  the  new  oracle,  and  respected  its  decisions  as 
the  commands  of  God,  who,  in  this  way,  was  pleased,  as 
they  imagined,  to  communicate  counsel,  instruction,  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  will  to  men.  This  appears,  to  men* 
tion  no  other  examples,  from  the  extraordinary  reputation 
which  the  two  famous  prophetesses  Hildegara,  abbess  of 
Bingen,  and  Elizabeth  of  Schonauge,  obtained  in  Ger- 
many.' 
III.  This  universal  reign  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
was  dexterously,  yet  basely  improved  by  the  rulers 
l^iSIS^  of  the  church,  to  fill  their  cofiers,  and  to  drain  the 
bS^^otS^  purses  of  the  deluded  multitude.  And  indeed 
biiiopi.  ^  ^^  various  ranks  and  orders  of  the  cleray 
had  each  their  peculiar  method  of  fleecing  the  people. 
The  bishops,  when  they  wanted  money  for  their  private 
pleasures,  or  for  the  exigencies  of  the  church,  granted  to 
their  flock  the  power  of  purchasing  the  remission  of  the 
penalties  imposed  upon  transgressors,  by  a  sum  of  money, 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  certain  religious  purposes;  or, 
in  other  words,  they  published  indulgences^  which  became 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to  the  episcopal 
orders,  and  enabled  them,  as  is  well  known,  to  form  and 
execute  the  most  difficult  schemes  for  the  enlargement  of 
their  authority,  and  to  erect  a  multitude  of  sacred  edifices* 
which  augmented  considerably  the  external  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  church.'  The  wbots  and  monks,  who  were 
not  qualified  to  srant  indulgences,  had  recourse  to  other 
methods  of  enricning  their  convents.  They  carried  about 
the  country  the  carcasses  and  relics  of  the  saints  in  solemn 
procession,  and  permitted  the  multitude  to  behold,  touch, 
and  embrace  these  sacred  and  lucrative  remains  at  cer- 

▼irenftes  Unta  devotione  conatnizUtit,  et  dUeziitis.  Credo  tos  adesse  cunctis  illic  de- 
gentibua,  aitare  ridelicet  orantibot,  succurrere  laborantibu8,  et  vota  siogulorum  id  con- 
spectu  dirine  m^iefltatis  promovere."  , 

8  See  Mabillon,  ^naUs  BenedieL  torn.  vi.  p.  431,  529,  564. 

t  Stephanus,  ObazinentU  in  Baluzii  Miscwm.  torn.  it.  p.  130.  MabUlon,  i^imal. 
BciMtfid.  torn.  Ti.  p.  535,  kc. 
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tain  fixed  prices.  The  monastic  orders  gained  often  as 
much  by  this  raree  show,  as  the  bishops  did  by  their  inr 
diligences.* 

IV.  When  the  Roman  pontiffs  cast  an  eye  upon  the  im- 
mense treasures  that  the  inferior  rulers  of  the  Aod  .fterwmm 
church  were  accumulating  by  the  sale  of  indul-  5rSJ"£i«i 
gences,  they  thought  proper  to  limit  the  power  ^^' 
of  die  bishops  in  remitting  the  penalties  imposed  upoq 
transgressors,  and  assumed,  almost  entirely,  this  profitable 
traffic  to  themselves.  In  consequence  of  this  new  mea- 
sure, the  court  of  Rome  became  the  general  magazine  of 
indulgences ;  and  the  pontifis,  when  either  the  wants  of  the 
churcn,  the  emptiness  of  their  cofiers,  or  the  demon  of 
avarice,  prompted  them  to  look  out  for  new  subsidies, 
published,  not  only  a  universal,  but  also  a  complete,  or 
what  they  called  a  plenary  remission  of  all  the  temporal 
pains  and  penalties,  which  the  church  had  annexed  to  cer* 
tain  transgressions.  They  went  still  farther  ;  and  not 
only  remitted  the  penalties,  which  the  civil  and  ecclesias-* 
tical  laws  had  enacted  against  transgressors,  but  auda- 
ciously usurped  the  authonty  which  belongs  to  God  alone, 
and  impiously  pretended  to  abolish  even  the  punishments 
which  are  reserved  in  a  future  state  for  the  workers  of 
iniquity  ;  a  step  this,  which  the  bishops,  with  all  their  ava« 
rice  and  presumption,  had  never  once  ventured  to  take.'' 

The  pontiffs  first  employed  this  pretended  prerogative 
in.  promoting  the  holy  war,  and  shed  abroad  their  indul- 

Sences,  though  with  a  certain  degree  of  moderation,  in  or- 
er  to  encourage  the  European  princes  to  form  new  ex- 
peditions for  the  conquest  of  Palestine  ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  the  charm  of  indulgences  was  practised  upon  various 
occasions  of  much  less  consequence,  and  merely  with  a 
view  to  filthy  lucre.'    Their  mtroduction,  among  other 

u  We  find  in  the  ncords  of  this  century  innumerable  eiamples  of  this  method  of 
extorting  contributions  from  the  multitude.  See  the  CAronkM,  CmntuUtue  in  Dacherii 
SpieOegio  VdUr.  8enpt9r,  torn.  ii.  p.  354.  ViU  SUb.  krnnanct^  ibid.  |^.  137.  MnbiHon, 
AnnaL  BentJiet,  tom.  vi.  p.  34S,  644.  Jieta  Soneltr.  JHeniit  mA,  torn.  vii.  p.  539^ 
where  we  have  an  account  of  a  long  journey  made  by  the  relics  of  St.  Maucuhis.  Ma* 
billo  n,  Jicia  SmuUr.  Ord.  Benediet.  tom.  tI.  p.  519,  590,  and  torn.  H.  p.  738. 

w  Morinus,  Dt  odinmufrelt^ne  tacramenH  fHBnUentuBf  lib.  x.  cap.  xx.  xxi.  xxU.  p.  768. 
Rich.  Simon,  BihlUfih,  CVifj^ne,  tom.  iii.  cap.  xxxiii,  p.  371.  Mabitlon,  Prerf.  ad  Jkim 
SaneUr,  Sac,  t.  Jicta  Stmetor.  Benediet.  p.  54,  not  to  speak  of  the  Protestant  writar9> 
\rhom  I  designedly  pass  over. 

X  Mttratori  Ankq.  Mie,  medU  eevi,  tom.  v.  p.  761.  Franc  Pagi  Br^riat.  Brnn. 
PtfnHf,  torn,  il  p.  60.    Theod.  RuSnarti  Vita  UrbmU  U.  p.  231,  torn.  iii.  Opp.  Poitbam.    ' 
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things,  destroyed  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  ancient 
canonical  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  penance,  and  oc- 
casioned the  removal  and  suppression  of  the  ^enitentkds/ 
by  which  the  reins  were  let  loose  to  every  kind  of  vice* 
Such  proceedings  stood  much  in  need  of  a  plausible  de« 
fence,  but  this  was  impossible.  To  justify  therefore  these 
scandalous  measures  of  the  pontiffs,  a  most  monstrous  and 
absurd  doctrine  was  now  invented,  which  was  modified 
and  embellished  by  St.  Thomas  in  the  foUowmg  century, 
and  which  contained  among  others,  the  foUowing  enormi- 
ties ;  ^*  That  there  actuaUy  existed  an  immense  treasure 
of  merit,  composed  of  the  pious  deeds  and  virtuous  actions, 
which  the  saints  had  performed  beyond  what  was  necessary 
for  their  own  salvation,*  and  which  were  therefore  apph- 
cable  to  the  benefit  of  others;  that  the  guardian  and 
dispenser  of  this  precious  treasure  was  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; and  that  of  consequence  he  was  empowered  to  assign 
to  such  as  he  thought  proper,  a  portion  of  this  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  merit,  suitable  to  their  respective  guilt,  and 
sufficient  to  deliver  them  from  the  punishment  due  to  their« 
crimes.''  It  is  a  most  deplorable  mark  of  the  power  of  su- 
perstition, that  a  doctrine,  so  absurd  in  its  nature,  and  so 
pernicious  in  its  effects,  should  yet  be  retained  and  defend- 
ed in  the  church  of  Rome/ 

V.  Nothing  was  more  common  in  this  century  than  ex- 
Th«T  Kpod.  positors  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings ; 
Sinu^'^r'  out  nothing  was  so  rare,  as  to  find,  in  that  ckss 
tbii  eentary.  pf  RUthoTs,  thc  quallficatlons  that  are  essentially 
required  in  a  good  commentator.  Few  of  these  exposi- 
tors were  attentive  to  search  after  the  true  signification 
of  the  words  employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  or  to  in- 
vestigate the  precise  sense  in  which  they  were  used;  and 
these  few  were  destitute  of  the  succours  which  such  re- 
searches demand.    The  Greek  and  Latin  commentators, 

ICT^  7  The  PenUenHd  wai  a  book,  in  which  the  degree  and  kind  of  penance  that 
werejMinexed  to  eaeh  erime,  were  regifltered. 

iC^i  Theee  works  are  known  by  the  name  of  Work$  </  Stiperengiahn. 

IC^  a  For  a  satiiftctorj  and  ample  account  of  the  enormous  doctrine  of  indulfence^ 
see  a  very  learned  and  judicious  work,  entitled  LeUru  but  leg  JukiUi^  published  in  the 
year  1751,  in  three  volumes  8yo.  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Chais,  minister  of  the  Fkeach 
church  in  the  Hague,  on  occasion  of  the  universal /uMlce  celebrated  at  Rome  the  pie- 
ceding  year,  bv  the  order  of  Benedict  XIV.  In  the  Sd  volume  of  this  excellent  worir, 
which  we  shall  have  fteouent  occasion  to  consult  in  the  course  of  this  history,  there  is 
a  dear  account  and  a  satuihctory  reftitation  of  the  doctrine  in  question^  as  alio  the  his- 
tory of  that  monstrous  practice  from  ito  origin  to  the  present  times. 
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Uinded  by  their  enthusiastic  lore  of  antiquity,  and  their 
implicit  veneration  for  the  doctors  of  the  early  ages  of 
the  chureh,  drew  from  their  writings,  without  discernment 
or  choice,  a  heap  of  passages,  which  they  were  pleased  to 
consider  as  illustrations  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Such 
were  the  commentaries  of  Euthymius  Zi^benus,  an  e.mi- 
nent  expositor  amon^  the  Greeks,  upon  the  Psalms,  Gos- 

Els,  and  Epistles ;  though  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  ac» 
owledgea,  that  this  wetter  follows  in  some  places  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  and  si^es,  upon  certain  oc- 
casions, proofs  of  penetration  ana  eenius.  Among  the 
Latins,  we  might  give  several  examptes  of  the  injudicious 
manner  of  expounding  the  divine  word  that  prevailed  in 
this  century,  such  as  tne  Lucubrations  of  Peter  Lombard, 
Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  and  the  famous  Abelard,  upon  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Nor  do 
those  commentators  amon^  the  Latins,  who  expounded 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  wntings,  and  who  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  expositors  of  this  age,  such  as  Gilbert^ 
bishop  of  London,  surnamed  the  Universal,  on  account  of 
the  vast  extent  of  his  erudition,^  and  Hervey,  a  most  stu- 
dious Benedictine  monk,""  deserve  a  higher  place  in  our 
esteem,  than  the  authors  ah-eady  mentionea.  The  wri- 
ters that  merit  the  preference  among  the  Latins  are  Ru- 
pert of  Duytz,  and  Anselm  of  Laon ;  the  former  of  whom 
expounded  several  boQks  of  Scripture,  and  the  latter  com- 
posed, or  rather  comp^d,  a  Glossary  upon  the  sacred  wri* 
tings.  As  to  ttiose  aoctors  who  were  not  carried  away  by 
an  enthusiastical  veneration  for  the  ancients,  who  bad 
courage  enough  to  try  their  own  talents,  and  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  own  sa^city,  they  were  chai^able  with 
defects  of  another  kind ;  for,  disregarding  and  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  simplicity  of  divine  truth,  they  were  per- 
petually bent  on  the  search  of  all  sorts  of  mysteries  in 
the  sacred  writings,  and  were  constantly  on  the  scent  after 
some  hidden  meaning  in  the  plainest  expressions  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  people  called  Mystics  excelled  peculiaiiy  m 
this  manner  of  expounding ;  and  forced,  by  their  violent 


bFor  an  aceoant  of  this  prelate,  see  Le  Boeu^  JSMsiret  concariMml  ffliafonreiMtocrrv 
torn.  ii.  p.  486. 

c  An  ample  accoont  of  this  learned  Benedictioe  is  to  be  found  in  Gabr.  Liron,  Skm- 
IwriUM  HiaimiqueB  et  IMtttStes,  torn.  iii.  p.  39.  See  also  MaUDoni  jfnnefes  BmeMct. 
torn.  tL  p.  477,  719. 
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explications,  the  word  of  Grod  into  a  conformity  with  their 
visionary  doctrines,  their  enthusiastic  feelings,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  discipline  which  they  had  drawn  from  the  excur- 
sions of  their  irregular  fancies.  Nor  were  the  commenta- 
tors, who  pretended  to  logic  and  philosophy,  and  who^  in 
effect,  had  applied  themselves  to  these  profound  sciences, 
free  from  the  contagion  of  mysticism  in  their  explications 
of  Scripture.  They  followed,  on  the  contrary,  tne  exam- 
ple of  tnese  fanatics,  as  may  be  seen  by  Hugh  of  St.  Vic- 
tor's Allegorical  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, by  the  Mystical  Ark  of  Richard  of  St  Victor,  and 
by  the  Mystical  Commentaries  of  Guibert,  abbot  of  No- 
gent,  on  Obadiah,  Hosea,  and  Amos;**  not  to  mention 
several  other  writers,  who  seem  to  have  been  animated  by 
the  same  spirit. 
VI.  The  most  eminent  teachers  of  theolo^  resided  at 
Paris,  which  city  was,  from  this  time  forward, 
ontSr'  frequented  by  students  of  divinity  from  all  parts 
i?«.w*'*5i^u!  of  Europe,  who  resorted  thither  in  crowds  to  re- 
®^'  ceive  instruction  from  these  celebrated  masters. 

The  French  divines  were  divided  into  different  sects. 
The  first  of  these  sects,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  title 
pi  the  ancient  theologistSj  explained  the  doctrines  of  religion 
in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  by  passages  drawn  from  the 
holy  Scriptures,  from  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  the  ancient  doctors,  and  very  rarely  made  use  df 
the  succours  of  reason  or  philosophy  in  their  theological 
lectures.  In  this  class  we  place  St.  Bernard,  Peter,  suma- 
med  the  Chanter,  Walter  of  St.  Victor,  and  other  doctors, 
who  declared  an  open  and  bitter  war  against  the  philasth 
phical  divines.  The  doctors,  which  were  afterwara  known 
by  the  name  of  positivi  and  sententiarii,  were  not,  in  all 
respects,  different  from  these  now  mentioned.  Imitating 
the  examples  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lan- 
franc,  Hiidebert,  and  other  doctors  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, they  taught  and  confirmed  their  system  of  theology^ 
principally  by  collecting  the  decisions  of  the  inspired  wri- 
ters, and  the  opinions  of  the  ancients.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  far  from  rejecting  the  succours  of  reason,  and 
the  discussions  of  philosophy,  to  which  they  more  espe- 

d  The  Prdogtts  m  Jihdiam  has  been  published  by  Mabillon,  in  his  Awuiis  Benediet 
tntrv  -n.  p.  637. 
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ciaOy  had  recourse,  when  difficulties  were  to  be  solved,  and 
adversaries  to  be  refuted,  but  in  the  application  of  which^ 
all  did  not  discover  the  same  degree  of  moderation  and 
prudence.  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  writer  of  this  century,  who  taught  in  this  manner 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  digested  mto  a  regular  sys- 
tem. His  example  however  was  followed  by  many ;  but 
none  acquired  such  a  shining  reputation  by  his  labours,  in 
Hus  branch  of  sacred  erudition,  as  Peter,  bishop  of  Paris, 
sumamed  Lombard,  from  the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 
The  Four  books  of  Sentences  of  this  eminent  prelate,  whidii 
appeared  in  the  year  1172,*  were  not  only  received  with 
umversal  applause,  but  acquired  also  such  a  high  degree  of 
authorihr,  as  induced  the  most  learned  doctors  in  aU  places 
to  employ  their  labours  in  illustrating  and  expounding 
them.  Scarcely  was  there  any  divine  of  note  that  did  not 
undertake  this  popular  task,  except  Henry  of  Gendt,  and  a 
few  others ;'  so  that  Lombard,  wtio  was  commonly  called 
master  of  the  sentences^  op  account  of  the  famous  work 
now  mentioned,  became  trulv  a  classic  author  in  divinity.^ 
VII.  The  followers  of  Lombard,  who  were  called  senten- 
Hariij  though  their  maimer  of  teaching  was  defec- 
tive in  some  respects,  and  not  altogether  exempt  3S!2!^y 
from  vain  and  trivial  questions,  were  always  •»«•»«• 
attentive  to  avoid  entering  too  far  into  the  subtilties  of 
the  dialecticians,  nor  did  thev  presumptuously  attempt  sub- 
mitting the  divine  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  uncertain 
and  obscure  principles  of  a  refined  and  intricate  logic, 
which  was  rather  founded  on  the  excursions  of  fancy  &m 

e  Erpoldi  Lindenbrogii  SerifOorea  SepUmbrionaUSf  p.  250. 

f  A  list  of  the  commentators,  wiio  laboured  in  explaining  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lom* 
bard,  ia  giren  by  Anton.  Posserinus,  in  his  BibUoik,  Selecta,  torn.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  liv.  p. 
MS. 

\CJ^  g  The  Book  of  Sentences^  which  rendered  the  name  of  Peter  Lombard  so  flln** 
trioua,  was  a  compilation  of  sentences  and  passages  drawn  from  the  fathers,  whose 
manifold  contradictions  this  eminent  prelate  endeavoured  to  reconcile.  His  work 
maj  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  dirinity.  It  consists  of  four  books,  each  of 
which  is  subdiTided  into  various  chapters  and  sections.  In  the  first  he  treats  of  the 
THaJfy,  ftod  the  dwine  aUrihuUt ;  in  the  second,  of  the  ereafton,  in  general,  of  the 
srjgin  of  angels^  the  fornuOum.  and  fall  of  man,  of  grace  and  free  toiU,  of  origmal  tin 
and  aehul  iranogreaaien ;  in  the  third,  of  the  incamafion,  and  petfeeHons  of  Je$u$ 
Cknst;  offaUh,  Aepe,  wdehanttf,  of  the  giJUofthe  Spirit,  9nd  the  commmdmenU  rf" 
CML  The  eaeraments,  the  resurrection,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  slate  of  the  Hgktemu 
ia  kemen,  are  the  subjecU  treated  in  the  fourth  and  last  book  of  this  famous  work,  whieh 
was  the  wonder  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  little  more  than  an  object  of  contempt  in 
ours.  •. 
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(m  the  nature  of  things.  They  had  for  contemporaries 
another  set  of  theologists,  who  were  far  from  imitating 
their  moderation  and  prudence  in  this  respect ;  a  set  of 
subtile  doctors,  who  taught  the  plain  and  sunple  truths  of 
Christianity,  in  the  obscure  terms  and  with  the  perplexing 
distinctions  used  by  the  dialecticians,  and  explamed,  or 
rather  darkened,  with  their  unintelli^ble  jargon,  the  sub- 
lime precepts  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above.  This 
method  of  teaching  theology,  which  was  afterward  called 
the  scholastic  system,  because  it  was  in  general  use  ia  the 
schools,  had  for  its  author  Peter  Abelard,  a  man  of  the 
most  subtile  genius,  whose  public  lectures  in  philosophy 
and  divinity  had  raised  him  to  the  highest  summit  of 
literary  renown,  and  who  was  successively  canon  of  Paris,  . 
and  monk  and  abbot  of  Ruys.**  The  fame  he  acquired  by 
this  new  method  engaged  many  ambitious  divines  to  odoft 
it;  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  foUowers  of  Abelard 
multiplied  prodigiously  not  onlv  in  France,  but  also  in 
England  and  Itafy.  Thus  was  the  pure  and  peaceable  wis- 
dom of  the  gospel  perverted  into  a  science  of  mere  so- 
phistry and  chicane ;  for  these  subtile  doctors  never  ex- 
plained or  illustrated  any  subject,  but  on  the  contrary, 
darkened  and  disfigured  the  plainest  expressions,  and  the 
most  evident  truths,  by  their  laboured  and  useless  distinc- 
tions, fatigued  both  themselves  and  others  with  unintelligi- 
ble solutions  of  abstruse  and  frivolous  questions,  and  through 
a  rage  for  disputing,  maintained  with  equal  vehemence  and 
ardour  the  opposite  sides  of  the  most  serious  and  momen- 
tous questions.' 

viii.  From  this  period  therefore,  an  important  distinction 
Tb*  chriitteD  ^^^  made  between  the  Christian  doctors  who  were 
3SVSi"mo  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  cla^s  were 
SaSuS"**  placed  those,  who  were  called  by  the  various 
MWmite.  names  of  bUf lid,  i.  e. bible  doctors,  dogmatici,  and 
positwiy  1.  e.  didactic  divines,  and  also  veteres,  or  ancients; 
and  in  the  second  were  ranged  the^  sclwlasiics,  who  were 
also  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  sententiarH,  after  the 
master  of  the  sentences,  and  novi,  to  express  their  recent 

h  Abelard  admowledgea  this  himself,  EpUi,  i.  cap.  is.  p.  80.  Oper,  See  also  Launofssi 
At  SelufUs  Caroli  Jtf.  p.  67,  cap.  Hz.  torn.  iv.  opp.  pars  L 

i  Cm.  Egasse  de  Boulay,  HisU/r.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  il.  p.  201,  583.  Anton.  Wood. 
.StiHquU.  Oxoniens.  torn.  i.  p.  58.  Launoius,  D<  varia  ArisMeUs  Jwtimti  in  J§emL  Pari*. 
cap.  ill.  p.  187.  edit  Biswicm  Viiem.  1720,  in  8to. 
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origiiu  The  former  expounded,  though  in  a  wretched  maxi« 
ner,  the  sacred  writings,  in  their  public  schools,  illlustrated 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  without  deriving  any  succours 
from  reason  or  philosophy,  and  confirmed  their  opinions  by 
the  united  testiomonies  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  The 
latter  expounded,  instead  of  the  Bibie,  the  famous  Book  of 
Sentences ;  reduced,  under  the  province  6f  their  subtile 
philosophy,  whatever  the  gospel  proposed  as  an  object  of 
faith,  or  a  rule  of  practice;  and  perplexed  and  obscured 
its  divine  doctrines  and  precepts  by  a  multitude  of  vain 
questions  and  idle  speculations/  The  method  of  the 
scholastics  exhibited  a  pompous  aspect  of  learning,  and 
these  subtile  doctors  seemed  to  surpass  their  adversaries 
in  sagacity  and  genius ;  hence  they  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  studious  youth,  who  flocked  to  their  schools  in  mul- 
titudes, while  the  biblici^  or  doctors  of  the  sacred  pa^Cj  as 
they  were  also  called,  had  the  mortification  to  see  their  au- 
ditories unfrequented,  and  almost  deserted.'  The  scho- 
lastic theolc^y  continued  in  high  repute  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean colleges  until  the  time  ol  Luther. 

IX.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  these  met{iphysi- 
eal  divines  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  th*  »«boiMiio 
and  much  opposition  to  overcome,  before  they  ?.SJjdi«BSS* 
could  obtain  that  boundless  authority  in  the  Eu-  *>"*'*^ 
rdpean  schools,  which  they  enjoyed  so  long.  l*hey  were 
attacked  from  different  quarters ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  ^e 
ancient  divines  or  Bible  doctors ;  on  the  other,  by  '(hemys* 
tics^  who  considered  true  wisdom  and  knowledge  as  unat- 
tainable by  study  or  reasoning,  and  as  the  fruit  of  m«e 
contemplation,  inward  feeling,  and  a  passive  acquiescence 
in  divine  inflijences.    Thus  lliat  ancient  conflict  between 

k  See  Boulay,  HUior.  Ac9d,  Pmis.  torn.  iii.  p.  657. 

1  The  Boole  if  BetUenees  seemed  to  be  at  this  tune  in  maeh  greater  repute  fhan  the 
IMj  Scriptures,  and  the  compilations  of  Peter  Lombard  were  pref#rred  to  the  doclruiea 
and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  appears  evident  from  the  following  remarkable  passage 
iii«Roger  Bacon's  Cpp.  Mtg*  ad  Clemmiem  IV.  PonHf,  Rom*  published  in  1733,  at  London, 
by  Sam.  Jebb,  from  the  original  MSS.  **  Baccalaurt-us  <|ni  legit  teztum,  stHpUttm^  onc- 
eurobit  lectori  sententiarum,  et  ubique  in  omnibus  hoaoratur  et  prefertur  ;  nam  iile,  ^i 
legit  aententias  habet  principalem  horatn  legendi  secundum  suam  voluntatem,  habet  et 
socium  et  cameram  apud  religiosos  ;  sed  qui  legit  Bibliam,  caret  his,  et  mendicat  h«(ia 
legendi  secundum  quod  placet  lectori  aententianim ;  et  qui  legit  sunmas,  disputat 
ubique  et  pro  magiitro  habetur,  reliquus  qui  teitum  legit,  non  potest  disputare,  sicut  Arfl 
hiscanno  fiononic,  et  m  multis  aim  loets,  quod  est  abMirdun ;  manifeatum  est  igili«v 
qaodtextuailKusfoailUtfs,  sc  Tkeolagkm^  subjieitnr  um  summc  magistralL''  Snek 
was  now  the  authority  of  the  scholastic  theology,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Baen^ 
who  tired  in  the  following  age,  and  In  #hoaa  writinfi  theve  are  liMy  thinga  ftdghly 
wofOyefftettteDfioAoftbaf    ' 
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&iih  and  reason,  that  had  formerly  divided  the  Latin  doc- 
tors, and  had  been  for  many  years  hushed,  in  silence,  was 
now  imhappily  revived,  and  produced  every  where  new- 
tumults  ana  dissensions.     The  patrons  and  defenders  of 
the  ancient  theoloffy,  who  attacked  the  schoolmen,  were 
Guibert,  abbot  of  Nogent,"  Peter,  abbot  of  Moustier  la 
Celle,°  Peter  the  Chanter,**  and  principally  Walter  of  St 
Victor."    The  mystics  also  sent  forth  into  the  field  of 
controversy  upon  this  occasion,  their  ablest  and  most  vio- 
lent champions,  sqch  as  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flori,  Richard^* 
of  St.  Victor,  who  loaded  with  invectives  the  scholastic 
divines,  and  more  especially  Lombard,  though  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  candid  and  modest  doctor  of  that  sub- 
tile tribe.    These  dissensions  and  contests,  whose  deplora- 
ble effects  augmented  from  day  to  day,  engaged  Alexan- 
der III.  who  was  pontiff  at  this  time,  to  interpose  his  autho- 
rity, in  order  to  restore  tranqmUity  and  concord  in  the 
church.    For  this  purpose  he  convoked  a  solemn  and  nu- 
merous assembly  of  the  clergy  in  the  year  1164,'*  in  which 
the  licentious  rage  of  disputing  about  religious  matters 
was  condemned;  and  anotner  m  the  year  1179,  in  which 
some  particular  errors  of  Peter  Lombard  were  pointed  out 
and  censured.' 
X.  But  of  all  the  adversaries  that  assailed  the  scholas- 
tic divines  in  this  century,  none  was  so  formida- 
«S"y*by8t''  ble   as  the  famous  St  Bernard,  whose  zeal  was 
***"*•      ardent  beyond  all  expression,  and  whose  influ- 
ence and  authority  were  equal  to  his  zeal.    And  accord- 
ingly, we  find  this  iUustrious  abbot  combating  the  dialec- 
ticians, not  only  in  his  writings  and  his  conversation,  but 
also  bv  his  deeds ;  arming  against  them  synods  and  coun- 
cils, tne  decrees  of  the  church,  and  the  laws  of  the  state. 
The  renowned  Abelard,  who  was  as  much  superior  to  St. 
Bernard  in  sagacity  and  erudition,  as  he  was  his  inferior 

m  Id  UiB  TnpologUi  in  Oaiom,  p.  203,  Opp. 

n  Opuscul.  p.  277,  396,  edit.  Benedict. 

o  In  his  Verf/um  ^bbrenat.  cap.  iii.  p.  6, 7,  publiBhed  at  Mods  Id  the  year  1639,  io  4to. 
by  George  Galopin. 

p  In  his  UM  iv.  eoiKra  (tuotuor  PraneUB  Labyrinihos  et  tunws  hmeUeoi.  He  called 
Abelard,  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  Lombard,  and  Peter  of  Poitiers,  who  were  the  priDcipal 
oeholastic  dirines  of  this  century,  the  four  Ijabtfrinihi  (^  Prmce,  For  an  account  of 
this  work,  which  is  yet  in  manuscript,  see  Boulay,  HUU  Jktd.  PariB.  torn.  ii.  p.  619. 
659. 

q  Ant.  Pagi  CrUU,  in  Borentum,  torn.  iv.  ad.  A,  1164,  p.  614^  615.  v 

r  Matth.  Paris,  msUfr,  M^w,  p.  115.    Boulay,  HiOw.  Jkod.  Parti,  torn.  &  p.  409k 
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in  credit  and  authority,  was  one  of  the  first  who  felt,  by  a 
bitter  experience,  the  aversion  of  the  lordly  abbot  to  the 
scholastic  doctors;  for  in  the  year  1121,  he  was  called 
before  the  council  of  Soisons,  and  before  that  of  Sens  in 
the  year  1 140,  in  both  of  which  assemblies  he  was  accused 
by  St  Bernard  of  the  most  pernicious  errors,  and  was 
finally  condemned  as  an  egregious  heretic/  The  charge 
brought  agamst  this  subtile  and  learned  monk  was,  that  he 
had  notoriously  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
blasphemed  against  the  majesty  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  en- 
tertained unworthy  and  false  conceptions  of  the  person 
and  offices  of  Christ,  and  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
him,  denied  the  necessity  of  the  divine  ^race  to  render  us 
virtuous,  and  in  a  word,  that  his  doctrmes  struck  at  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  religion.  It  must  be  confess- 
ed by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Abe- 
lard,  that  he  expressed  himself  in  a  very  singular  and  in- 
congruous manner  upon  several  points  of  theology  ;*  and 
this  mdeed  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  subtile 
refinements  upon  mysterious  doctrines  frequently  lead.  ^ 
But  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  St.  Bernard,  who 
had  much  more  genius  than  logic,  misunderstood  some  of 
the  opinions  of  Abelard,  and  wilfully  perverted  others. 
For  tne  zeal  of  this  good  abbot  too  rarely  permitted  him 
to  consult  in  his  decisions  the  dictates  of  impartial  equity ; 
and  hence  it  was,  that  he  almost  always  applauded  beyond 
measure,  and  censured  without  mercy." 

XI.  Abelard  was  not  the  only  scholastic  diviqe  who  paid 
dear  for  his  metaphysical  refinement  upon  the  doctnnes 
of  the  gospel,  and  whose  logic  exposed  him  to  the  unre- 

8  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Abelard.  Gervais,  Vie  d^Abdard  et  ^HeMse. 
Mabilton,  Annal,  Bmediet.  torn.  vi.  p.  63,  84,  324,  395.  Martene,  Tkesaur.  Anecdotor^ 
torn.  ▼.  p.  1139. 

iCP  t  He  affirmed,  for  examplr,  among  other  things  equally  unintelligible  and  ex- 
trafagant,  that  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were  improper  terms,  and 
were  only  used  to  express  the  Julnesa  cf  the  sovereign  good  ;  that  the  Father  was  the 
jjdenitude  of  power,  the  Son  a  certain  power,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  no  power  at  all !  that  the 
lloly  Ghost  was  the  soul  of  the  world,  with  other  crude  fancies  of  a  like  nature,  mingled, 
however,  with  bold  truths. 

u  See  Gerrais,  Vie  dP Abelard,  torn.  ii.  p.  162.  Le  Clerc.  Bihlioth,  Andenne  et  Mo' 
deme^  torn.  ix.  p.  352.  Dionys.  Petav.  Dogmata  Theoiog,  torn.  i.  lib.  y.  cap.  vi.  p.  217,  as 
also  the  works  of  Bernard,  passim,  Abelard,  who,  notwithstanding  ail  his  crude  notions, 
was  a  man  of  true  genius,  was  undoubtedly  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  that  which  fell 
to  his  lot,  and  of  a  more  enlightened  age  than  that  in  which  he  lived.  After  passing 
through  the  ftnmace  of  persecution,  and  having  suffered  afflictions  of  various  kinds,  of 
which  he  has  transmitted  the  history  to  posterity,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Glugni; 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  the  year  1142. 
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I&Qtin^  fury  of  persecution ;  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  bishop 
of  Poitiers,  who  had  taught  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Paris,  and  in  other  places  with  the  highest  applause,  met 
with  the  same  fate.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Arnold  and 
Calo,  two  of  his  archdeacons,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  ancient  theology,  heard  him  one  day 
disputing  with  more  subtilty  than  was  meet,  concerning 
the  divine  nature.  Alarmed  at  the  novelty  of  his  doctrine, 
they  brought  a  charge  of  blasphemy  against  him  before 
pope  Eugenius  IIL  who  was  at  that  time  in  France ;  and 
to  give  weight  to  their  accusation,  they  gained  over  SU 
Bernard,  and  engaged  him  in  their  cause.  The  zealous 
abbot  treated  the  matter  with  his  usual  vehemence,  and 
opposed  Gilbert  with  the  utmost  severity  and  bitterness, 
first  in  the  council  of  Paris,  a.  n.  1147,  and  afterward  in 
that  which  was  assembled  at  Rheims  the  ^ear  following.  In 
this  latter  council  the  accused  bishop,  m  order  to  put  aa 
end  to  the  dispute,offered  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  judg« 
ment  of  the  assembly,  and  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  by 
whom  they  were  condemnt'd.  The  errors  attributed  to 
Gilbert  were  the  fruits  of  an  excessive  subtilty,  and  of  an 
extravagant  passion  for  reducing  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity under  the  empire  of  metaphysic  and  dialectic.  He 
distinguished  the  divine  essence  from  the  Deity^  the  pro- 
perties  of  the  three  divine  persons  from  theper^on^them*'  ' 
selves,  not  in  reality,  but  by  abstraction,  in  statu  ratumiSf 
as  the  metaphysicians  speak ;  and  in  consequence  of  these 
distinctions,  he  denied  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. To  these  he  added  other  opinions  (|erived  from  the 
same  source,  which  were  rather  vain,  fanciful,  and  adapted 
to  excite  surprise  by  their  novelty,  than  glaringly  false,  or 
reaUy  pernicious.  These  refined  notions  were  for  above 
the  comprehension  of  good  St.  Bernard,  who  was  by  no 
means  accustomed  to  such  profound  disquisitions,  to  such 
intricate  researches.'*' 

XII.  The  important  science  of  morals  was  not  now  in  a 

TteMttoor  V617  nourishing  state,  as  may  be  easily  imagined 

!!S?!<£ru».  when  we  consider  the  genius  and  spirit  of  that 

"^^ey-        philosophy,  which  in  this  century,  reduced  all 

w  See  Du  Boulay,  HmI.  Aead,  Parit,  torn.  ii.  p.  223,  232.  Mabillon,  Jimntd,  Benedie' 
tin.  torn.  n.  p.  343, 415,  433.*  GaiUa  CkruUana  Bmedieim.  tam.  ii.  p.  U7o.  Mattb. 
Ferit,  HSslor.  Jtfio/or,  p.  56.  Petavii  Dogmata  TikeofegiM,  tMi.  i.  lib.  L  cap.  fiii.  Lon* 
gueval,  HUMtedcPEgUtt  Gameane^  torn.  ix.  p.  147. 
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the  other  sciences  under  its  dominion,  and  of  which  we 
have  given  some  accomit  in  the  preceding  sections.  The 
only  moral  writer  among  the  Greeks,  wno  is^  worthy  of 
mention,  is  Phflip,  sumamed  ihe  Solitary,  whose  book  en- 
titled Dioptra,  iddch  consists  in  a  dialogue  between  the 
body  and  tne  soul,  is  composed  with  judgment  and  elegance, 
and  contains  many  things  proper  to  nourish  pious  and 
virtuous  sentiments. 

The  Latin  moralists  of  this  a^e  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  scholastics  and  mystics.  The  former  discoursed 
about  virtue,  as  they  did  about  truth,  in  the  most  unfeeling 
jargon,  and  generally  subjoined  their  arid  system  of 
morals  to  what  they  called  their  didactic  theology.  The 
latter  treated  the  duties  of  morahty  in  a  ^uite  different 
nmnner ;  their  lan^age  was  tender,  persuasive,  and  affect- 
ing, and  their  sentiments  often  beautiful  and  sublime  ;  but 
they  taught  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner,  witliout 
method  or  precision,  and  frequently  mixed  the  dross  of 
Platonism  with  the  pure  treasures  of  celestial  truth. 

We  m^ht  also  place  in  the  class  of  moral  writers  the 
greatest  part  of  tne  commentators  and  expositors  of  this 
centuiy,  who,  laying  aside  all  attention  to  the  Isignification 
of  the  words  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  scarcely  ever 
attempting  to  illustrate  the  truths  they  reveal,  or  the 
events  which  they  relate,  turned,  by  forced  and  allegprical 
explications,  every  passage  of  Scripture  to  practiced  uses, 
and  drew  lessons  of  morahty  from  every  quarter.  We 
could  produce  many  instances  of  this  way  of  commenting 
beside  Guiberf  s  Moral  Observations  on  the  book  of  Job, 
the  Prophecy  of  Amos,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

XIII.  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  were  seized  with  that  en- 
thusiastic passion  for  dialectical  researches,  that  po,^„,ie  ^ri. 
raged  in  this  century,  and  were  thereby  rendered  •^ 
extremely  fond  of  captious  questions  and  theological 
contests,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  love  of  controversy 
seduced  them  from  the  paths  that  lead  to  truth,  and 
involved  Aem  hi  labyrinths  of  uncertainty  and  error.  The 
discovery  of  trutii  was  not  indeed  the  great  object  they 
had  in  view;  their  principal  design  was  to  puzzle  and 
embcurrass  their  adversaries,  and  overwhelm  them  with  an 
enormous  heap  of  fine-spun  distinctions,  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent of  words  without  meaning,  a  long  list  of  formidable 

VOL.  ir.  38 
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authorities,  and  a  specious  train  of  fallacious  consequences 
embellished  with  railings  and  invectives.  The  principal 
polemic  writers  among  the  Greeks  were  Constantinus 
Harmenopulus,  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus.  The  former 
published  a  short  treatise  De  Sectis  Haereticorum,  L  e.  con-- 
ceming  the  heretical  sects.  The  latter,  in  a  long  and 
laboured  work,  entitled  Panoplia,  attacked  all  the  various 
heresies  and  errors  that  troubled  the  church ;  but  not  to 
mention  the  extreme  levity  and  credulity  of  this  writer,  his 
manner  of  disputing  was  highly  defective,  and  all  his 
arguments,  according  to  the  wretched  method  that  now 

Srevailed,  were  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
octors,  whose  authority  supplied  the  place  of  evidence* 
Both  these  authors  were  snarply  censured  in  a  satirical 
poem  composed  by  Zonaras.  The  Latin  writers  were 
also  employed  in  various  branches  of  religious  controversy. 
Honorius  of  Autun  wrote  against  certain  heresies ;  and 
Abelard  combated  them  all.  The  Jews,  whose  credit  was 
now  entirely  sunk,  and  whose  circumstances  were  mise- 
rable in  every  respect,  were  refuted  by  Gilbert  de  Casti- 
lione,  Odo,  jPetrus  Alfonsus,  Rupert  of  Duytz,  Petrus 
Mauritius,  Richardus  a  Sto.Victore,  and  Petrus  Blesensis, 
according  to  the  logic  of  the  times,  and  Euthymius,  with 
several  other  divines,  directed  their  polemic  force  against 
the  SIftracens. 

XIV.  The  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the 
Theeontettbe-  subjcct  of  wWch  has  bccu  already  mentioned, 
Q.Sks*!lSdLt-  was  still  carried  on  by  both  parties  with  the 
tio.  coDUnwKi.  greatest  obstinacy  and  vehemence.  The  Gre- 
cian champions  were  Euthymius,  Nicetas,  and  others  of 
less  renown,  while  the  cause  of  the  Latins  was  vigo- 
rously maintained  bv  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havebberg,  and 
Hugo  Etherianus,  wno  distinguished  themselves  eminently 
by  their  erudition  in  this  famous  controversy.*  Many 
attempts  were  made  both  at  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
to  reconcile  these  differences,  and  to  heal  these  latal 
divisions;  and  this  union  was  solicited,  in  a  particular 
manner,  by  the  emperors  in  the  Comnene  family,  who 
expected  to  draw  much  advantage  from  the  friendsmp  and 
alliance  of  the  Latins,  toward  the  support  of  the  Grecian 

X  See  Leo  AUatius  De  perpetm  contennone  Eed$$Ut  OHenfoL  tt  OecidenL  lib.  ii.  tiap. 
2K  p.  644. 
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empire,  which  was  at  this  time  in  a  declining/nay,  ahnost 
in  a  desperate  condition.  But  as  the  Latins  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  a  despotic  supremacy  over  the^  Greek 
church,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  bishops 
could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  yield  an  implicit:  obedi- 
ence to  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  to  condemn  the  measures  and 
proceedings  of  their  ancestors,  the  negotiations,  under- 
taken for  me  restoration  of  peace,  widened  the  breach  in- 
stead of  healing  it,  and  the  terms  proposed  on  both  sides, 
but  espedally  by  the  Latms,  exasperated,  instead  of  c£dm- 
ing,  the  resentments  and  animosities  of  the  contending 
parties. 

XV.  Many  controversies  of  inferior  moment  were  carried 
on  amon^  the  Greeks,  who  were  extremely  fond 
of  disputmg,  and  were  scarcely  ever  >vithout  de- 
bates upon  religious  matters.  We  shall  not  en-  L'Song*u»e 
ter  into  a  circumstantial  narration  of  these  theo-  ®'~^ 
logical  contests,  which  a>*e  more  proper  to  fatigue  than 
to  amuse  or  instruct,  but  shall  conhne  ourselves  to  a  brief 
mention  of  those  which  made  the  greatest  noise  in  the 
empire.  Under  the  reign  of  Emanuel  Comnenus,  whose 
extensive  learning  was  accompanied  with  an  excessive 
curiosity,  several  theological  controversies  were  carried 
on,  LQ  which  he  himself  bore  a  principal  part,  and  which 
fomented  such  discords  and  ammositles  among  a  people 
already  exhausted  and  dejected  by  intestine  tumults,  as 
threatened  their  destruction.  The  first  question  that  ex- 
ercised the  metaphysical  talent  of  this  over  curious  empe- 
ror and  his  subtile  doctors  was  this  :  '^  In  what  sense  it  was 
or  might  be  affirmed,  that  an  incarnate  God  was  at  the  same 
time  the  offerer  and  the  oblation/*  When  this  knotty  ques- 
tion had  been  lon^  debated,  and  the  emperor  had  main- 
tained, for  a  considerable  time,  the  solution  of  it  that  was 
contrary  to  the  opinion  ffenerally  received,  he  yielded  at 
length,  and  embraced  the  popular  notion  of  that  unintel- 
ligible subject.  The  consequence  of  this  step  was,  that 
many  men  of  eminent  abilities  and  great  credit,  who  had 
differed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  upon  this  article, 
were  deprived  of  their  honours  and  employments.'^  What 
the  emperor's  opinion  of  this  matter  was,  we  find  nowhere 
related  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  we  are  equally  igno- 

y  Nicetas  Choniates,  Mnd,  lib.  Tit.  §  5«  p.  112,  ed.  Venefff. 
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rant  of  the  sentiments  adopted  by  the  church  in  relation 
to  this  question.  It  is  hignly  probable  that  the  emperor, 
followed  by  certain  learned  doctors,  differed  from  the 
opinions  generally  received  among  the  Greeks  concerning 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  oblation  or  sacrifice  o(  Christ 
in  that  holy  oroinance. 

XVI.  Some  years  after  this,  a  still  more  warm  contest 
TiieoiMki  arose  concerning  the  sense  of  those  words  of 
S^uJJ  l^ST  Christ,  John  xiv.  28,  For  my  Father  is  greater  than 
cSri^john  I>  and  divided  the  Greeks  into  the  most  bitter 
*'*  ^'  and  deplorable  factions.  To  the  ancient  expli- 
cations of  that  important  passage,  new  illustrations  were 
now  added ;  and  the  emperor  mmself,  who,  from  an  indif- 
ferent prince,  was  become  a  wretched  divine,  published  an 
exposition  of  that  remarkable  text»  which  he  obtruded,  as 
the  only  true  sense  of  the  words,  upon  a  council  assem- 
bled for  that  purpose,  and  was  desirous  of  having  received 
as  a  rule  of  faith  by  all  the  Grecian  clergy.  He  main- 
tained, that  the  words  in  question  related  to  the^^A  that 
was  hid  in  Christy  and  that  waspassable^  i.  e.  subject  to  suf- 
fering,' and  not  only  ordered  tnis  decision  to  be  engraven 
on  tables  of  stone  in  the  principal  church  of  Constantino- 
ple, but  also  pubhshed  an  edict,  in  which  capital  punish- 
ments were  denounced  against  all  such  as  should  presume 
to  oppose  this  explication,  or  teach  any  doctrine  repug- 
nant to  it.'  This  edict  however  expired  with  the  empe- 
ror by  whom  it  was  issued  out,  and  Andronicus,  upon  his 
accession  to  the  imperial  throne,  prohibited  all  those 
contests  concerning  speculative  points  of  dieology,  that 
arose  from  an  irregular  and  wanton  curiosity,  and  simpress- 
ed,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  all  inquiry  into  tne  sub- 
ject now  mentioned,  by  enacting  the  severest  penalties 
against  such  as  should  in  any  way  contribute  to  revive 
tms  dispute.^ 

xvii.  The  same  theological  emperor  troubled  the  church 

with  another  controversy  concerning  the  cod  of 

tiS*gr«;"^  Mahomet.    The  Greek  Catechisms  pronwmced 

^'''"*'-     anathema  against  the  deity  worshiM>ed  by  that 

false  prophet,  whom  they  represented  as  a  soUd  and  sphe- 

7.  K*}tt  Twv  fy  aiyrct  *7/st»v  *«/  4^€iiv  (rst^tia. 

a  Niisetas  Choniates,  Jhinal.  lib.  vii.  ^  6,  p.  113. 

h  Nir4tas  in  .tf»rfronico,  lib.  ii.  ^  5,  p.  175. 
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rical  being  ;""  for  so  they  transkted  the  Arabian  word  else- 
medj  which  is  applied  in  the  Koran  to  the  Supreme  Bein^, 
and  which  indeed  is  susceptible  of  that  sense,  though  it 
also  signifies  eternal.'^    The  emperor  ordered  this  anathe- 
ma to  be  effaced  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Greek  churchy 
on  account  of  the  high  offence  it.gave  to  the  Mahometans,  - 
who  had  either  been  already  converted  to  Christianity, 
or  were  disposed  to  embrace  that  divine  religion,  and  who 
were  extremely  shocked  at  such  an  insult  offered  to  the 
name  of  God,  with  whatever  restrictions  and  conditions  it 
might  be  attended.     The  Christian  doctors^  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed  with  much  resolution  and  vehemence  this 
imperial  order.    They  observed  that  the  anathema,  pro* 
nounced  in  the  Catechism,  had  no  relation  to  the  nature 
of  God  in  general,  nor  to  the  true  God  in  particular ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  solely  directed  against  the 
error  of  Mahomet,  against  that  phantom  of  a  divinity 
which  he  had  imagined*     For  that  impostor  pretended 
that  the  Deity  could  neither  be  engendered  nor  engender ; 
whereas  the  Christians  adore  God  the  Father.    After  the 
bitterest  disputes  concerning  this  abstruse  subject,  and 
vwious  efforts  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  the 
bishops  assembled  io  council,  consented,  though  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  to  transfer  the  imprecation  of  the  Cate- 
chism from  the  god  of  Mahomet,  to  Mahomet  himself,  his 
doctrine,  and  his  sect.'' 

XVIII.  The  spirit  of  controversy  raged  among  the  La- 
tins, as  well  as  among  the  Greeks,  and  various  tiur  comro- 
sentiments  concerningthe  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  IJ^br^; 
supper  were  propagated,  not  only  in  the  schools,  "^Tl^^ng 
but  also  in  the  writings  of  the  learned.  For  '^  ^^"^ 
though  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  were  now  extremely 
desirous  of  being  looked  upon  ;ais  enemies  to  the  system  of 
Berenger,  yet  many  of  them,'  and  among  others^  Rupert 
of  Duytz,  differed  very  little  from  the  sentiments  of  that 
great  man ;  at  least,  it  is  certain,  that  notwithstanding  the 
lamous  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  the  church  con- 
cerning the  opinions  of  Berenger,  nothing  was,  as  yet,  pre- 

d  Relaod.  Dt  RdigUme  Mohommedica,  lib.  if.  §  3  p.  142. 
«  Nicets  ChoD,  Jimudea,  lib.  vii.  p.  113 — 116. 
f  fioulay,  Histor.  Academ,  Paris,  toni.  ii.  p.  30. 
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cisely  determined  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  Eucharist. 

Rupert  had  also  religious  contests  of  another  nature 
with  Anselm,  bishop  of  Laon,  William  of  Champeaux,  and 
th^ir  disciples  and  followers,  who  maintained  their  doc- 
trine when  they  were  no  more.  The  divine  mil  and  the 
divine  omnipotence  were  the  subjects  of  this  controversy, 
and  the  question  debated  was,  "Whether  God  reatly 
tmlledy  and  actually  produced  all  things  that  exist,  or  whe- 
ther there  are  certain  things  whose  existence  he  merely 
permits,  and  whose  production,  instead  of  bein^  the  effect 
of  his  will,  was  contrary  to  it.'*  The  affirmative  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  question  was  maintained  by  Rupert, 
while  his  adversaries  held  that  all  things  were  the  effects 
not  only  of  the  divine  power,  but  also  of  the  divine  will. 
This  learned  abbot  was  also  accused  of  having  taught  that 
the  angels  were  formed  out  of  darkness  ;  that  Christ  did 
not  administer  his  body  to  Judas  in  the  last  supper  ;  and  se- 
veral other  doctrines,*'  contrary  to  the  received  opinions 
of  the  church. 

XIX.  These  and  other  controversies  of  a  more  private 
Ai  abo  that  kind,  which  made  little  noise  in  the  world,  were 
SS  toSlSi-     succeeded,  about  the  year  1 1 40,  by  one  of  a  more 
ti^  ^"tbT     public  nature,  concerning  what  was  called,  the 
vingiDjiufy.    immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. ^  Cer- 
tain churches  in  France  began,  about  that  time,  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  consecrated  to  this  pretended  conception, 
which  the  English  had  observed  beiore  this  period  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exhortations  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  some  authors  report.   The  church  of  Ly- 
ons was  one  of  the  first  that  adopted  this  new  festival, 
which  no  sooner  came  to  the  knowledge  of  St.  Bernard, 
than  he  severely  censured  the  canons  of  Lyons  on  account 
of  this  innovation,  atid  opposed  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  with  the  greatest  vigour,  as  it  supposed  her 
being  honoured  with  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  Christ 
alone.  Upon  this  a  warm  contest  arose  ;  some  siding  with 
the  canons  of  Lyons,  and  adopting  the  new  festival,  while 

g  See  Mengoz,  Epistola,  published  by  Martene,  in  his  Thetsaur.  Aneedotor.  torn.  i.  p. 
290.    Jo.  Mabillon,  w^nno/.  Benedict,  torn.  W.  p.  19, 20, 42,  168,  261. 

(Cr  h  The  defenders  of  this  immaeulaU  conception  maintained,  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  her  mother  with  the  same  pwity  that  is  attributed  to 
Christ's  conception  in  her  womb. 
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others  adhered  to  the  sentiments  of  St.  Bernard.'  The 
controversy,  however,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  was  carried  on,  during  this  centurj^  with  a 
certain  aegree  of  decency  and  moderation.  But,  in  after 
times,  when  the  Dominicans  were  established  in  the  aca- 
demy of  Paris,  the  contest  was  renewed  with  thfe  greatest 
vehemence,  and  the  same  subject  was  debated  on  both 
sides  with  the  utmost  animosity  and  contention  of  mind. 
The  Dominicans  declared  for  St.  Bernard,  while  the  aca- 
demy patronised  the  canons  of  Lyons,  and  adopted  the  new 
festival. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING   TH£  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE   CHURCH  DURING 

THIS   CENTURY.      . 

I.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  divine  worship, 
both  public  and  private,  were  now  greatly  aug- 
mented among  the  Greeks,  and  the  same  super-  i^elSk'" 
stitious  passion  for  the  introduction  of  new  ob-  *'**"'*^ 
servances,  discovered  itself  in  all  the  eastern  churches. 
The  Grecian,  Nestorian,  and  Jacobite  pontiffs,  that  were 
any  way  remarkable  for  their  credit  or  ambition,  were  de- 
sirous of  transmitting  their  names  to  posterity  by  the  in- 
vention of  some  new  rite,  or  by  some  striking  change  in- 
troduced into  the  method  of  worship  that  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. This  was  indeed  almost  the  only  way  left  to  dis- 
tinguish liiemselves  in  an  age,  where  all  sense  of  the  ex- 
ceUence  of  genuine  religion  and  substantial  piety  being 
almost  tota%  lost^  the  whole  care  and  attention  of  an  os- 
tentatious clergy,  and  a  superstitious  multitude,  were  em- 
ployed upon  that  round  of  external  ceremonies  and  obser- 
vances that  were  substituted  in  their  place.  Thus  some 
attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  render  their  names  immortal, 
by  introducing  a  new  method  of  reading  or  reciting  the 
prayers  of  the  church ;  others  changed  the  church  music  j 
others  again  tortured  Uieir  inventions  to  find  out  some  new 

i  Sd.  Bemardi  Epiatola  174,  torn.  L  p.  170.  Bonlay,  Hitt,  dead.  Pmit,  torn,  ii  p. 
135.  Mabfflon,  Jhnnd.  Bmed.  torn.  vi.  p.  327.  Dom.  Colonia,  flist.  Ui.de  la  VUU  de 
Lfony  torn.  ii.  p.  833. 
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marie  of  veneration^  that  might  be  ojflfered  to  the  relics  and 
images  of  the  saints ;  while  several  ecclesiastics  did  not 
disdain  to  employ  their  time,  with  the  most  serious  assiduity, 
in  embellishing  the  garments  of  the  clergy,  and  in  forming 
the  motions  and  postures  the^  were  to  observe,  and  the 
looks  they  were  to  assume,  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship. 

II.  We  may  learn  from  the  bool^  De  ditrinis  offidis^  com- 
TbeLtfio  posed  by  the  famous  Rupert,  or  Robert  of  Duytz, 
^"^^  what  were  the  rites  in  use  among  the  Latins  during 
this  century,  as  also  the  reasons  on  whicn  they  were  found- 
ed. According  to  the  plan  we  follow,  we  cannot  here  en- 
large upon  the  additions  |;hat  were  made  to  the  doctrinal 
part  of  religion.  We  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that 
tlie  enthusiastic  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  had 
hitherto  been  carried  to  such  an  excessive  height,  in- 
creased now  instead  of  diminishing,  since  her  digmty  was 
at  this  time  considerablv  augmented  by  the  new  fiction  or 
invention  relating  to  her  unmaculate  conception.  For 
though,  as  we  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  St.  Ber- 
nard and  others  opposed  with  vigour  this  chimerical  notion, 
yet  their  efforts  were  counteracted  by  the  superstitious 
fiiry  of  the  deluded  multitude,  whose  judgment  prevailed 
over  the  counsels  of  the  wise^  So  that,  about  the  year 
1138,  there  was  a  solemn  festival  instituted  in  honour  of 
this  pretended  conception,  though  we  know  not,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  oy  whose  authority  it  was  first  esta- 
blished, nor  in  what  place  it  was  first  celebrated.*" 


CHAPTER  V. 

^OJrCERRIirO  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  HERESIES  THAT  TBOVBLED  TBB  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURT. 

i« .  The  Greek  and  eastern  churches  were  infested  with 

F«dktie«or    &|iatics  of  different  kinds,  who  gave  them  much 

^vbi^"^*  trouble,  and  engaged  them  in  the  most  warm  and 

<j«ekch«rch.  violent  contests.    Certain  of  these  fanatics,  pro- 

k  MabilloD,  .Auurf.  Bmtd.  took  ti.  p.  387,413.    GMa  CkritHma,  ton.  i. p.  IIHS. 
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fessed  to  believe  in  a  double  trinity,  rejected  wedloclc, 
abstained  from  flesh,  treateil  with  the  utmost  contempt  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  as  also  all 
the  various  brandies  of  external  worship ;  placed  the  es- 
sence of  religion  in  internal  prayer  alone,  and  maintained, 
as  it  is  said,  that  an  evil  being,  or  genius,  dwelt  in  the 
breast  of  every  mortal,  ^d  could  be  expelled  from  thence 
by  no  other  method,  than  by  perpetual  supplications  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  founder  of  this  enthusiastical 
sect  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  called  Lucopetrus.  His 
chief  disciple  was  named  Tychicus,  who  corrupted,  by 
false  and  fanatical  interpretations,  sev^eral  books  of  the 
sacred  writings,  and  particularly  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew.^  It  is  well  known  that  enthusiasts  of  this  kin(i 
who  were  rather  wrong-headed  than  vicious,  lived  among 
the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  more  especially  among  the 
monks,  for  many  ages  before  this  period,  and  also  in  this 
century.  The  accounts,  indeed,  that  have  been  given  of 
them,  are  not  in  aU  respects  to  be  depended  upon ;  and 
there  are  several  circumstances  which  render  it  extremely 
probable,  that  many  persons  of  eminent  piety,  and  zeal  for 
genuine  Christianity,  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  with 
wese  enthusiasts,  and  ranked  in  the  list  of  heretics^^ 
merely  on  account  of  their  opposing  the  vicious  practices 
and  the  kisolent  tyranny  of  the  priesthood,  and  their  treat- 
ing with  derision  that  motley  spectacle  of  superstition  that 
was  supported  bv  public  authority.  In  Greece,  and  in  ail 
the  eastern  provinces,  this  sort  or  men  were  distinguished 
by  the  general  and  invidious  appellation  of  massmians  or 
euchHes^""  as  the  Latins  comprenended  all  the  adversaries 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  under  the  general  terms  of  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses.    It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that 

I  See  Euthymii  TVimnpAtis  dt  Steta  JianaUanmum  in  Jac.  TolUi  Iniignilms  Ifkieris 
lUdid,  p.  106—125. 

IC?^  m  J^*s$aUans  and  EueMtet  are  denominationi»  that  signify  the  same  thing,  and 
denote,  the  one  in  the  Uebrev,  and  the  other  in  the  Greek  language,  persons  tkat  praif, 
A  sect,  under  this  denomination,  arose  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantius^ 
about  the  year  361,  founded  by  certain  monks  of  Mesopotamia,  who  dedicated  themselves 
ivhoily  to  prayer,  and  held  many  of  the  doctrines  attributed  by  Dr.  Moshiem  to  the 
Massalians  of  the  twelfth  century.  See  August.  De  Harts,  cap.  Ivii.  and  Theod.  HcereU 
Fub.  lib.  It.  Epiphanius  speaks  of  another  sort  of  JtfiusoKaiu,  still  more  ancient,  who 
were  mere  Gentiles,  acknowledged  several  gods,  yet  adored  only  one  whom  they  calleU 
aUHighiy^  and  had  oratories  in  which  they  assembled  to  pray  ai}d  sing  hTmns.  Thit 
reKtrobiance  between  the  Ma^^aliaus  and  EsMnes,  indited  SbHiger  to  think  that  Epi- 
jgfttanius  confouoc(!bd  the  f^mer  with  tire  letter. 
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tile  names  above  mentioned  were  very  vague  and  ambigil<^ 
ous  in  the  way  they  were  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Orientals,  who  made  use  of  them  to  characterize,  without 
distinction^  all  such  as  complained  of  the  multitude  of  use- 
less ceremonies,  and  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  without 
any  regard  to  the  difference  that  there  was  between  such 
persons  in  point  of  principles  and  morals.  In  short,  the 
righteous  and  the  profligate,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  Vere 
equally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  massalians, 
whenever  they  opposed  the  raging  superstition  of  the  times, 
or  looked  upon  true  or  genuine  piety  as  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  character. 

II.  From  the  sect  now  mentioned,  that  of  the  hogomiles 
is  said  to  have  proceeded,  whose  founder,  Basi- 
Tb«  hogootkc  jj^g^  ^  monk  by  profession,  was  burnt  at  Constan- 
tinople, under  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  after  all  at- 
tempts to  make  him  renounce  hi^  errors  had  proved  mef- 
fectual.  By  the  accounts  we  have  of  this  unhappy  man, 
and  of  the  errors  he  taught,  it  appears  sufficiently  evident 
that  his  doctrine  resembled,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  re^ 
ligious  system  of  the  ancient  Gnostics  and  Manichseans  ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  Greeks 
may  nave  falsified  his  tenets  in  some  respects.  BasiUus 
mamtained,  that  the  world  and  all  animal  bodies  were 
formed  not  by  the  Deity,  but  by  an  evil  demon,  who  had 
been  cast  down  from  heaven  by  the  Supreme  Beiufi^;  from 
whence  he  concluded,  that  the  body  was  no  more  than  the 
prison  of  the  immortal  spirit,  and  that  it  was  therefore  to 
be  enervated  by  fasting,  contemplation,  and  other  exer- 
cises, that  so  the  soul  might  be  gradually  restored  to  its 
primitive  liberty ;  for  this  purpose  also  wedlock  was  to 
be  avoided,  with  many  otner  circumstances  which  we 
have  often  had  occasion  to  explain  and  repeat  in  the  course 
of  this  history.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, that  this  unfortunate  enthusiast  denied  the  reality 
or  Christ's  body,  which,  like  the  Gnostics  and  Manichseans, 
he  eonsiderecf  only  as  a  phantom,  rejected  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  maintained  that  the  body,  upon  its  separation 
by  death,  returned  to  the  malignant  mass  of  matter,  with- 
out either  the  prospect  or  possibility  of  a  future  resurrec- 
tion to  life  and  felicity.  We  have  so  many  examples  of 
fanatics  of  this  kind  in  the  records  of  ancient  times,  and 
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also  in  the  history  of  this  century,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  wdndered,  that  some  one  of  them  more  enterprising 
than  the  rest  should  found  a  sect  among  the  Greeks.  The 
name  of  this  sect  was  t^ken  from  the  divine  mercy j  which 
its  members  are  said  to  have  incessantly  implored ;  for  the 
word  bogomilusy  in  the  Mysian  language,  signifies  calling 
out  for  mercy  from  above." 

III.  The  Latin  sects  were  yet  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  Greeks,  and  this  will  not  appear  at  all 
suiprising  to  such  as  consider  the  state  of  religion  .^JS  »• 
in  the  greatest  part  of  the  European  provinces.  SSSe'JSJ  . 
The  reign  of  superstition,  the  vices  of  tne  clergy,  •■"■^* 
the  luxury  and  mdolence  of  the  pontiffs  and  Bishops,  the 
encouragement  of  impiety  by  the  traffic  of  indulgences,  in- 
creasing from  day  to  day,  several  pious,  though  weak  men, 
who  ha3  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  his  religion  at  heart, 
easily  perceived  that  both  were  in  a  most  declining  and 
miserable  state^  and  therefore  attempted  a  reformation  in 
the  church,  in  order  to  restore  Christianity  to  its  primitive 
purity  and  lustre.  But  the  knowledge  of  these  good  men 
was  not  equal  to  their  zeal,  nor  were  their  abilities  in  any 
proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  their  undertakings.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  were  destitute  both  of  learning  and 
judgment,  and  involved  in  the  general  ignorance  m  the 
times,  understood  but  very  imperfectly  the  Holy  Scriptiares, 
from  whence  Christianity  was  derived,  and  by  which  die 
abuses  that  had  been  mingled  with  it  could  only  be  reform- 
ed. In  a  word,  few  of  these  well-meaning  Christians  were 
equal  to  an  attempt  so  difficult  and  arduous  as  a  universal 
reformation;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  while 
they  avoided  the  reigning  abuses,  they  fell  into  others  that 
were  as  little  consistent  with  the  genius  of  true  religion, 
and  carried  the  spirit  of  censure  and  reformation  to  such 
an  excessive  length,  that  it  degenerated  often  into  the  va- 
rious extravagances  of  enthusiasm,  and  engendered  a 
number  of  new  sects,  that  became  a  new  dishonour  to  the  ' 
Christian  cause. 

n  See  AoR  Comnena  JUexiados,  lib.  xv.  p.  394,  edit.  Vcnctae.  Zoimcas  JInna&tin 
lib.  XTiii.  p.  336.  Jo.  Christ.  Wolf,  flittorin  BogomUmwiij  published  at  Wittebeig^  in 
4tp.  1T12.  Sam.  AnOree  Digs  Bogwfitfis  in  Jo.  Voigtii  BiMtolAwB  Hiatoriit  HamsMt^ 
^JJflj,  tfim.  L  part  ii.-p.  141.    Chr.  Aug.  Heunianni  XRwertaf.  de  BogbmUis. 
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IV.  Among  the  sects  that  troubled  the  Latin  ehureh 

during  this  century,  the  principal  place  is  due  to 
Thecibari.  ^^  CatkaristSj  whom  we  have  had  already  occa- 
sion to  mention.''  This  numerous  faction,  leaving  their 
first  residence,  which  was  in  Bulgaria,  spread  theniselves 
throughout  admost  all  the  European  provmces,  where  they 
occasioned  much  tumult  and  disorder;  but  their  fate  was  un- 
happy ;  for,  wherever  they  were  caught,  thev  were  put  to 
death  with  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty .^  Their  religion 
resembled  the  doctrine  of  the  Manichaeans  and  Gnostics, 
on  which  accoimt  they  commonly  received  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  former,  though  they  difiered  from  the  genuine 
and  primitive  Manichseans  in  many  respects.  Thej^all  in-  \ 
deed  agreed  in  the  following  points  of  doctrine,  viz.  that 
matter  was  the  source  of  all  evil ;  that  the  Creator  of  this 
world  was  a  being  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Deity;  th^t 
Christ  was  not  clothed  with  a  real  body,  neither  coidd  be 
properly  said  to  have  been  bom,  or  to  have  seen  death ; 
that  human  bodies  were  the  production  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple ;  and  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  were  useless 
institutions  destitute  of  all  efficacy  and  power.  They  ex- 
horted all  who  embraced  their  doptrine  to  a  rigorous  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  wine,  and  wedlock,  and  recom- 
mended to  them  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  the  most  se- 
vere acts  of  austerity  and  mortification.  They  moreover 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  expressed  a  hign  degree  of  veneration  for 
the  New,  particularly  for  the  Four  Gospels ;  and  to  pass 
ever  many  other  peculiarities  in  their  doctrine,  they  main- 
tained that  human  souls,  endued  with  reason,  were  shut  up 
byjm  unhappy  fate  in  the  dungeons  of  mortal  bodies,  from 
whence  they  could  onlv  be  delivered  by  fasting,  mortifica- 
tion, and  continence  of  every  kmd.'< 

V.  These  principles  and  tenets,  though  they  were  adopt- 

ed and  professed  by  the  whole  sect,  yet  were 
JiiidSrtci;'''"  differently  interpreted  and  modified  by  different 
t*ro  ieeit.       doctors.    Hence  the  Catharists  were  divided  into 

0  See  cent.  iii.  part  li.  ch«  t.  §  zviii,  but  piincipallj  for  (hat  sort  of  CofAomts  here 
mentioned,  see  abore  cent  li.  part  ii.  ch.  ▼.  §  ii. 

p  Seethe  accounti  given  of  this  unhappy  and  persecuted  sect  by  Charles  PlewiBf 
D'Ai^ntre  in  bis  Ck)Uectio  judiciorvm  de  nouis  errwributf  torn.  i.  in  which  howtwer  sereral 
ctrcumstances  are  omitted. 

,  q.]}iisidettvs  vilters  whiiph  shall  he  mentioned  presently,  see  the  Dispnta6o  inter 
Calh&tcum  et  Pat^rfnvm,  piftlwhfd  by  Martenb,  in  his  Thest^tr,  Antcdotor,  toxxu  v.  p. 
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various  sects,  which,  however,  on  account  of  the  general 
persecution  in  which  they  were  all  involved,  treated  each 
other  with  candour  and  forbearance,  disputed  with  mode- 
ration, and  were  thus  carefnl  not  to  aiWient  their  com- 
mon calamity  by  intestine  feuds  and  anmiosities.  Out  of 
these  different  factions  arose  two  leading  and  principal 
sects  of  the  Catharists,  which  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  the  number  of  their  respective  followers,  and  the 
importance  of  their  differences.  The  one  approached 
pretty  nearly  to  the  Manichaean  system,  held  the  doctrine 
of  two  eternal  Beings,  from  whom  all  things  are  derived, 
the  God  of  light,  who  was  also  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  principle  of  darkness,  whom  they  considered  as 
the  author  of  the  material  world.  The  other  believed  in  one 
eternal  principle,  the  Father  of  Christ,  and  the  Supreme 
God,  by  whom  also  they  held  that  the  first  matter  was  cre- 
ated ;  but  they  added  to  this,  that  the  evil  being,  after  his 
rebellion  against  God  and  his  fall  from  heaven,  arranged 
this  origind  matter  according  to  his  fancy,  and  divided  it 
into  four  elements,  in  order  to  the  production  of  this  visi- 
ble wbrid.  The  former  maintained,  that  Christ  being 
clothed  with  a  celestial  body  descended  thus  into  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  and  derived  no  part  of  his  substance 
from  her ;  while  the  latter  taught,  that  he  first  assumed  a 
real  body  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  though  not  from  her/ 
The  sect,  which  held  the  doctrine  of  two  principles,  were 
caUed  Albanenses,  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  their 
spiritual  ruler  resided ;  and  this  sect  was  subdivided  into 
two,  of  which  one  took  the  name  of  Balazinansa,  bishop  of 
Verona,  and  the  other  that  of  John  de  Lugio,  bishop  of 
Bergamo.  The  sect  which  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of 
one  eternal  principle  was  also  subdivided  into  the  congre- 
gation of  Baioli,  the  capital  town  of  the  province,  and 
that  of  Concoregio,  or  Concorezzo.  The  Albigenses,  who 
were  settled  in  France,  belonged  to  the  church  or  congre- 
gation of  Baioli.* 

1703,  as  also  Bonacursi  ManifesiatioHaaresis  Ctttharrnvmia  Luc.  Dacherii  Spidiegio.  toTm*. 
*.p.  208. 

r  See  Ben.  Moneta,  in  summa  ad»ersus  Catharos  ei  WaUensesj  published  at  Rome-, 
in  the  jear  1743,  bj  Thorn.  August.  Richini,  who  prefixed  to  it  a  dissertation  concern- 
ing the  Cathariy  that  is  bj  no  means  worthy  of  the  highest  encomiums.  Moneta  was 
no  mean  writer  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  See  lib.  i.  p.  2,  et  5.  Lib.  ii.  p;  247. 
&e. 

9  Bailieri  S&ch?>m  sffnifila  tti  'CtiiharU  et  LeojiU.^  in  >fartjSn&  ThepOi^.  AntcSot,  torn. 
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VI.  In  the  internal  constitution  of  the  church  that  was 
founded  by  this  sect,  there  were  many  rales  and  princi- 
ples of  a  singular  nature,  which  we  pass  over  in  silence, 
as  they  would  oblige  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  inconsistent 
with  the  brevity  we  propose  to  observe  in  this  work. 
The  government  of  this  church  was  administered  by  bi- 
shops, and  each  bishop  had  two  vicars,  of  whom  one  was 
called  the  eldest  soHj  and  the  'Other  the  younger  ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  and  doctors  were  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  deacons.^  The  veneration 
whicn  the  people  had  for  the  clei^  in  general,  and  more 
especially  tor  the  bishops  and  their  spintual  sons,  was  car- 
ried to  a  length  that  almost  exceeds  credibilitv.  The  dis- 
cipline observed  by  this  sect  was  so  excessively  rigid  and 
austere,  that  it  was  practicable  only  by  a  certain  number 
of  robust  and  determined  fanatics.  But  that  such  as  were 
not  able  to  undergo  this  discipline  might  not  on  that  ac- 
count be  lost  to  the  cause,  it  was  thought  necessary,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Manichaeans,  to  divide  this  sect 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  c(m^o/a(f,  i.  e.  comforted^  while  the  other  receiv-  ^ 
ed  onlv  the  denomination  of  confederates.  The  former 
gave  themselves  out  for  persons  of  consummate  wisdom 
a£nd  extraordinary  piety,  lived  in  perpetual  celibacy,  and 
led  a  life  of  the  severest  mortification  and  abstinence, 
without  ever  allowing  themselves  the  enjo3rment  of  any 
worldly  comfort.  The  latter,  if  we  except  a  few  particu- 
lar rules  which  they  observed,  lived  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, but  at  the  same  time  were  obliged  by  a  solemn  agree- 
ment they  had  made  with  the  churcn,  and  which  in  Italian 
they  called  la  convenenzaj  to  enter  before  their  death,  in 
their  last  moments,  if  not  sooner,  into  the  class  of  the 
comfortedj  and  to  receive  the  cansolamentumj  which  was 

T.  p.  ITBI,  1768.  Peregrinus  Preieianus  in  Maratorii  JhUiq.  lUi.  m»M  coi,  tola.  ▼.  |r. 
93»  who  exhibite,  in  a  sort  of  table,  theie  different  sects,  but  by  a  mistake  places  the 
Migenses,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Baicl^ues,  in  the  place  of  the  JBhmufutt ;  this 
perhaps  may  be  an  error  of  the  press.  The  rainions  of  these  Haiotoisef ,  or  BsgnO' 
/eviff i)  may  be  seen  in  the  Codea  InqutntioniM  ToUuoms  which  Limborch  published  with 
the  History  of  the  InqmsUum,  The  account  however  which  we  have  in  that  history, 
book  i«  ch.  viii.  of  the  opinions  of  the  Albigenses  is  by  no  means  accurate.  A  great 
variety  of  causes  has  contributed ,  to  involve  in  darkness  and  perplexity  the  distinctivii 
characters  of  these  different  sects,  whose  respective  systems  we  cantiol  titSnjst  upon  at 
present. 
1 13^  ^scfioiii  hffnm  ^  Cdlhnii,  p.  17^6. 
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the  form  of  inauguration  by  which  they  were  introduced 
into  that  fanaticsd  order.** 

VII.  A  much  more  rational  sect  was  that  which  was 
founded  about  the  year  1110  in  Languedoc  and  TiiePeiro. 
Provence  by  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  made  the  most  *'"*»*~»«- 
laudable  attempts  to  reform  the  abuses  and  to  remove  the 
superstitions  that  disfi^ed  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  and  after  having  engaged  in  this  cause  a  great 
number  of  followers,  dunng  a  laborious  ministry  of  twenty 
years  continuance,  was  burnt  at  St.  Giles's  m  the  vear 
1 130,  by  an  enraged  populace,  set  on  by  the  clerg^%  wnose 
traffic  was  in  d^uoger  lirom  the  enterprising  spirit  of  this 
new  k*eformer.  Tne  whole  system  oi  doctrme,  which  this 
unhappy  martyr,  whose  zeal  was  not  without  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  fanaticism,  taught  to  the  Petrobrussians^ 
his  disciples,  is  not  known ;  it  is  however  certain,  that  the 
five  following  tenets  made  a  part  of  his  system;  1.  That 
no  persons  whatever  were  to  be  baptized  before  they  were 
come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason.  2.  That  it  was  an 
idle  superstition  to  build  churches  for  the  service  of  God, 
who  will  accept  of  a  sincere  worship  wherever  it  is  offered ; 
and  that  therefore  such  churches  as  had  already  been 
erected  were  to  be  pulled  down  and  destroyed.  £L  That 
the  crucifixes,  as  instruments  of  superstition,  deserved  the 
same  fate.  4.  That  the  real  hoay  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  not  exhibited  in  the  eucharist,  but  were  merely 
represented,  in  that  holy  ordinance,  by  their  figures  and 
symbols.  5.  And  lastly,  that  the  oblations,  prayers,  and 
good  works  of  the  living,  could  be  in  no  respect  advan- 
tageous 1o  the  dead.'' 

vm.  l>is  innovator  was  succeeded  by  another,  who 
was  an  Itah^  i  by  birth,  and  whose  name  was  Henry,  Tb*  Heon. 
the  founder  id  parent  of  the  sect  called  Henri-  *^*'*- 
cians.  It  wa.  no  doubt  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  person,  who 
was  at  the  saa*  >  time  monk  and  hermit,  undertaking  to 
reform  the  sup -.stitions  of  the  times;  yet  such  was  the 
case  with  Henrj  who  leaving  Lausanne,  a  city  in  Swit- 
zerland, travelled  i     Mans,  and  being  banished  thence, 

u  For  a  Airther  aecount  of  t!i  zt,  see  the  writers  mentioned  above,  and  particttlarTy 
the  Codex  JnquisUionU TcloBKit 

vfSee  Petri  Venerab.  JJb,  cv.  •  ttrobruitianM  in  BihUothua  Ouniensi^  p.  1117, 
Mabillon,  .fnttiir.  Btinikt»iom.  v..  ^  {6.  BftSnajce,  Hufofrs  des  Bglist9  Reftmtyfi 
period  ir,  p.  T40. 
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removed  successively  to  Poitiers,  Bourdeaux,  and  the  coun- 
tries adjacent,  and  at  len^  to  Toulouse  in  the  year 
1 147,  exercising  his  ministerial  function  in  all  these  places 
with  the  utmost  applause  from  the  people,  anddeclamung, 
with  the  greatest  vehemence  and  fervour,  against  the  vices 
of  the  cleTgy,  and  the  superstitions  they  had  introduced 
into  the  Chnstian  church.  At  Toulouse  he  was  warmly 
opposed  by  St.  Bernard,  by  whose  influence  he  was 
overpowered,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  and  obliged 
to  save  himself  by  flight.  But  being  seized  in  his  retreat 
by  a  certain  bishop,  he  was  carried  before  pope  Ei^enius 
ni.  who  presided  in  person  at  a  council  then  assembled  at 
Rheims,  and  who,  m  consequence  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  Henry,  committed  him,  in  the  year  1148, 
to  a  close  prison,  where  in  a  little  time  after  this,  he 
ended  his  days.""  We  have  no  accurate  account  of  the 
doctrines  of  tnis  reformer  transmitted  to  our  times.  All 
we  know  of  that  matter  is,  that  he  rejected  the  baptism  of 
infants ;  censured  with  severity  the  corrupt  and  licentious 
manners  of  the  clergy ;  treated  the  festivals  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  held 
clandestine  assemblies,  in  which  he  explained  and  incul- 
cated the  novelties  he  taught.  Severn  writers  affirm, 
that  he  was  the  disciple  of  Feter  de  Bruys ;  but  I  cannot 
see  upon  what  evidence  or  authority  this  assertion  is 
grounded.^ 
IX.  While  the  Henricians  were  propagating  their  doc- 
trines in  France,  a  certain  illiterate  man,  called 
SlUpStmy  of  Tanquelinus,  or  Tanquelmus,  arose  m  Brabant 
LnqueUDo..     g^jj^yj  jjj^g  ygg^  J  J  j5^  excited  the  most  d^lorable 

commotions  at  An werp,  and  drew  after  him  a  most«fiumerous 
sect.  If  the  accounts  that  are  given  us  of  th*  heresiarch 
by  his  adversaries  may  be  at  all  depended  i^on,  he  must 
either  have  been  a  monstrous  impostor,  on  an  outrageous 
madman.    For  he  walked  in  pubUc  wich  the  greatest 

y 

X  Gesta  Ejnscoporum  Cenomanena.  in  Mabillon,  ^inalect.  «'<<f*  o^  P*  31  ^i  ®^*  noT. 
Gaufridl  Epistola  in  Lib.  vi.  Vita  Sti.  Bemardiy  torn.  ii.  Op»  Btmhard.  p.  1207.  Mattb, 
Histor.  Major,  p.  71.  Mabillon,  Praf.  ad  Opera  BerfSirdi,  §  vi.  et  Jnnal.  Benedut. 
torn.  vi.  p.  346,  4i0,  434. 

7  That  Hetiry  was  the  disciple  of  Peter  de  Bruys  ^  not  at  all  probable  ;  since,  not 
to  insist  upon  other  reasons,  the  latter  could  not  b^  the  sight  of  a  cross,  and  In  all 
likelihood  owed  his  death  to  the  multitude  of  cru<i^xes  which  he  had  committed  to  the 
flames  ;  whereas  the  former,  when  he  entered  UtO  any  city,  appeared  with  a  cross  in 
kus  hand,  which  be  bore  as  a  standard,  to  attrSctClrc  VSenersCtfon  of  tlic  p£i9f]i|.  ^e  Mk* 
hiXlfiji,  ^nattcfiif  p.  316; 
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-^lemnity,  pretended  to  be  God,  or  at  least  the  son  of  God, 
ordered  daughters  to  be  ravished  in  the  presence  of  their 
mothers,  and  committed  himself  the  greatest  disorders. 
Such  are  the  enormities  that  are  attributed  to  Tanquelmus, 
but  they  are  absolutely  incredible,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  true.*  What  seenjs  most  worthy  of  credit  in  tliis  matr 
ter  is,  that  this  new  teacher  had  imbibed  the  opinions  and 
spirit*  of  the  mystics ;  that  he  treated  with  contempt  the 
external  worship  of  God,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  the  rite  of  baptism ;  and  held  clandestine  as- 
semblies to  propagate  more  effectually  his  visionary  no- 
tions. But  as,  beside  all  this,  he  inveij^hed  against  the 
clergy,  like  the  other  heretics  already  mentioned,  and  de- 
claimed against  their  vices  with  vehemence  and  intrepi- 
dity, it  is  probable  that  these  blasphemies  were  falsely 
charged  upon  him.by  a  vindictive  priesthood.  Be  that 
as  it.  may,  the  fate  of  Tanquelmus  was  unhappy,  for  he 
was  assassinated  by  an  ecclesiastic,  in  a  cruel  n^anner. 
His  sect,  however,  did  not  perish  with  him,  but  acquired 
strength  and'  vigour  under  the  ministry  of  his  disciples, 
until  it  was  at  length  extinguished  by  tne  famous  St.  JWor- 
bert,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  prcemanstratenses^  or  pre- 
mantres.*^ 

X.  In  Italy,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  disciple  of  Abelard, 
and  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  and  remarkable  sedwaniexci. 
austerity,  but  also  of  a  turbulent  and  impetuous  a?Jw  o%^. 
spirit,  excited  new  troubles  and  commotions  both  *^ 
in  church  and  state.  He  was  indeed  condemned,  in  the 
council  of  the  Lateran,  a.  d.  1139,  by  Innocent  II.  and 
thereby  obliged  to  retire  into  Switzerland ;  but,  upon  the 
death  of  that  pontiff,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  raised  at 
Rome,  dunng  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  III. •several  tu- 
mults and  seditions  among  the  people,  who  changed,  by 
his  instigation,  the  government  of  tne  city,  and  insulted 
the  persons  of  the  clergy  in  the  most  disorderly  manner. 
He  fell,  however,  at  last  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
*  eneniies ;  for  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  he  was  seized, 
in  the  year  1165,  by  a  prefect  of  the  city,  by  whom  he 

.  z  Ejnatoia  Tm^ecterUy  EcdesimadTriderieum  Ejphcopum  de  Tttnckdmo,  in  Sel.  Ten^a- 
gelii  CoUec^one  VeieruM  Monu/metUor,  p.  368.  Boulay,  Hittor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn,  iu  p. 
98.     Argentre,  QoUtctio  Jtfdiewr.  de  novis  trroribwy  torn.  i.  p.  10. 

a  Lewis  Hugo,  VU  de  S.^orbp-t,   livr.  ii.  p..  126.    Chiys.  Tander  Steite  VOa  S. 
JfcrUrti,  cap.  xziri.  p.  164,  and  Polyc.  de  Hertoghe,  ad  ilUtm  AnnotatUniee^  p.  387. 

VOL.  II.  40 
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was  crucified  and  afterward  burned  to  ashes.  This  un- 
happy man  seems  not  to  have  adopted  any  doctrines  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  true  religion;  and  the  principles 
upon  which  he  acted  were  chiefly  reprehensible  From  tneir 
being  carried  too  far,  applied  without  discernment  and 
discretion,  and  executed  with  a  degree  of  vehemence 
which  was  as  criminal  as  it  was  imprudent.  Having  per- 
ceived the  discords  and  animosities,  the  calamities  and 
disorders,  that  sprung  from  the  overgrown  opulence  of 
the  pontiffs  and  oishops,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  church,  and  the  happmess  of  nations  in  gene- 
ral required,  that  the  clergy  should  be  divested  of  all  their 
worldly  possessions,  of  aU  their  temporal  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives. He  therefore  maintained  publicly,  that  the 
treasures  and  revenues  of  popes,  bishops,  and  monas- 
teries. Ought  to  be  solemnly  resigned  and  transferred  to  the 
supreme  rulers  of  each  state,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be 
leit  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  but  a  spiritual  authority 
and  a  subsistence  drawn  from  tithes,  ana  from  the  volun- 
tary oblations  and  contributions.of  the  people."*  This  vio- 
lent reformer,  in  whose  character  and  manners  there  were 
several  things  worthy  of  esteem,  drew  after  him  a  great 
number  of  disciples,  who  derived  from  him  the  denomi- 
nation of  JlmolaistSf  and,  in  succeeding  times,  discovered 
tlie  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  their  leader,  as  often  as  any 
favourable  opportunities  of  reforming  the  church  were 
offered  to  their  zeal. 

XI.  Of  aH  the  sects  that  arose  in  this  century,  none  was 
The  oHrio  more  distinguished  bv  the  reputation  it  ac- 
S*wS5ew«l^  quired,  by  the  multitude  of  its  votaries,  and  the 
testimony  which  its  bitterest  enemies  bore  to  the 
probity  and  innocence  of  its  members,  than  that  of  the 
Waldenses,  so  called  from  their  parent  and  founder  Peter 
Waldus.  This  sect  was  known  by  different  denominations. 
From  the  place  where  it  first  appeared,  its  members  were 
called  the  poor  men  of  Lyons^'^  or  LeonistSj  and  from  the 

b  See  Otto  Friting,  de  geHis  Frederici  I.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zx.  S.  Bornbardus  EpUt.  195, 
196,  torn.  L  p.  187.  Boulay  Histor.  Aead,  Pari4.  torn.  ii.  p.  157.  Muratorii  DrviU  He 
PEmpIre  tur  PEUU  EccUsimstique^  p.  137.  Hcnr.  de  Bunau  VUa  Frederici  1.  p.  41. 
Cbaufepied  ^Tawem  DicHon,  UiiL  Crii.  torn.  ii.  p.  482. 

c  Tbey  were  called  Leonwlf  (torn  Leona,  tbe  ancient  name  of  Lyons,  where  their 
lect  took  its  rise.  The  more  eminent  persons  of  that  sect  manifeMtcd  th«ir  progress 
toward  perfection  by  the  simplicity  and  meanness  of  their  external  appearance. 
Hence,  among  other  things,  they  wore  irooden  shoesi  which  in  the  French  hutgnagfc 
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wooden  shoes  which  its  doctors  wore,  and  a  certain  mark 
that  was  imprinted  upon  these  shoes,  they  were  called 
insabbatatiy  or  sabbataiiJ^  The  origin  of  this  famous  sect 
was  as  follows :  Peter,  an  opulent  merchant  of  Lyons,  sur- 
named  Valdensis  or  FaUdisius,  from  Vaux,  or  Waldum,  a 
town  inthe  marquisate  of  Lyons,  being  extremely  zealous 
for  the  advancement  of  true  piety  and  (Jnristian  knowledge, 
employed  a  certain  priest,'  about  the  year  1 160,  in  trans- 
lating from  Latin  into  French  the  Four  Gospels,  with  other 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  most  remarkable  sen- 
tences of  the  ancient  doctors,  which  were  so  highly  es- 
teemed in  this  century.  But  no  sooner  had  he  perused 
these  sacred  books  with  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  than 
he  perceived  that  the  religion,  which  was  now  taught  in  the 
Roman  church,  differed  totally  from  that  which  was  ori^* 
nally  inculcated  by  Christ  andf  his  apostles.  •  Struck  with 
this  faring  contradiction  Jietween  the  doctrines  of  the 
pontiffs  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  animated  with  a 
pious  zeal  for  promoting  his  own  salvation  and  that  of 
others^  he  abandoned  his  mercantile  vocation,  distributed 
his  riches  among  the  poor/ wad  forming  an  association  with 
other  pious  men,  who  had  adopted  his  sentiments  and  his 
turn  ot  devotion,  he  began„in  the  year  1180,  to  assume  the 
quality  of  a  public  teacher,  and  to  mstruct  the  multitude  in 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  arcfabi* 
shop  of  Lyons,  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  church  in  that 
province,  opposed  with  vigour  this  new  doctor  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  nEUnistry.  But  their  oppqsition  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  for  the  purity  and  simplicity  oi  that  religion  which  these 
good  men  taught,  the  spotless  innocence  that  shone  forth 
in.' their  lives  and  actions,  and  the  noble  contempt  of  riches 
and  honours  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  whole  of  their 
conduct  and  conversation,  appeared  so  engaging  to  all  such 
as  had  any  sense  of  true  piety,  that  the  number  of  their 
disciples  and  followers  increased  from  day  to  day.     They 

are  tonned  Sabots^  and  bad  imprinted  upon  tbese  shoes  tbe  sign  of  the  cross,  to  diatin- 
Suish  themselves  firom  other  Christians;  and  it  was  on  these  aceounts  that  they  ftc- 
qitired  the  denominations  of  SMatUi  and  InsMaUH,  See  Du  JVems  GlosstoriMtm  Laibv 
medH  (tti,  vi.  voce  SaMndiUL  p.  4.  Nicol.  Eumerici  Directonum  Inqmsitonmu.  part 
iiiN.112,«ic.  . 

d  See  Staph,  de  Botbone  Us  s«pfe»i  donis  spritus  ioneU^  in  Echard  et  Qjuetif  jBiUMe- 
f  Smplor.  Domlmeanor,  torn.  L  p,  192.  Annonym.  TractaHo  de  U<ered  Pauperum,  ie 
LugdwM,  in  Martene  Thenwro  Jinecdator.  torn.  v.  p.  1777. 

e  This  priest  whs  called  Stcphanus  De  Evisa. 

f  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  Waldenses  were  called  Pauvres  de  Lyms,  or  poor 
mm  «/  Lyms, 
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accordingly  formed  religious  assemblies,  first  in  France, 
and  afterward  in  Lombardy,*^  from  whence  theypropagated 
their  sect  throughout  the  other  provinces  of  Europe  with 
incredible  rapidity,  and  with  sucn  invincible  fortitude,  that 
neither  fire  nor  sword,  nor  the  most  cruel  inventions  of 
merciless  persecution,  could  damp  their  zeal,  or  entirely 
ruin  their  cause.** 

XII.  The  attempts  of  Peter  Waldus  and  his  followers 

Timaoctrine,  wcrc  ucithcr  employed  nor  designed  to  intro- 

SS^ot'iha**  duce  new  doctrines  into  the  church,  nor  to  pro- 

w*idcD^8.     p^gg  jjg^  articles  of  faitji  to  Christians.    All  tney 

g  Certahi  writers  give  difTeren^  accounts  of  the  origio  oT  the  WddenseSf  and  suppoee 
that  they  were  so  called  flrom  the'  valleys  in  which  they  had  resided  for  many  ages  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Peter  Waldqs.  But  these  writers  had  no  authority  to  support,  this 
assertion,  and  besides  this,  they  are  refuted  amply  by  the  best  historians.  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny,  that  there  were  in  the  vaUeys  of  PtednwtU  long  before  this  period,  a  set 
of  men,  who  differed  widely  from  the  opinions  adopted  and  inculcated  by  the  church 
of'  Rome,  and  whose  doctrine  resembled  in  many  respects,  that  of  the  Waidenses ;  all 
that  I  maintain  is,  that  these  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  above  mentioned  are  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Waidenses,  who,  aocording  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  his- 
tory, were  originally  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  and  derived  their  name  from  Peter  Wal- 
dus, their  founder  and  chief.  fCF*  We  may  vei^ture  to  affirm  the  contrary  with  the 
learned  Beza  and  other  writers  of  note ;  for  it  seems  evident  from  the  best  records, 
that  Valdus  derived  his  name  from  the  ir\ie,V'(Uden3et  of  Piedmont,  whose  doctrine  he 
adopted,  and  who  were  known  by  tlie  names  o  f  Vmidois  and  Valdmaes,  before  be  or  his 
immediate  followers  existed.  If  the  Valdenses  or  Waidenses  had  derived  their  name 
from  any  eminent  teachier,  it  would  probably  have  b^en  from  Valdo,  who  was  remark- 
abte  for  the  purity  of  his  doctrine  in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  the  contemporary  and 
cUef  counsellor  of  Berengarius.  But  the  truth  is,  that  they  derive  their  name  from 
their  valleys  in  Piedmont,  which  in  then*  language  are  called  Vaux,  hence  Vaudois, 
their  true  name  ;  hence  Peter,  or  as  others  call  him,  John  of  Lyons,  was  called  in  La- 
tin, VaUuSf  because  he  had  adopted  their  doctrine :  and  hence  the  term  Vtddensea  and 
Waidenses  used  by  those,  who  write  in  English  or  Latin,  in  the  place  of  Vaudeis,  The 
bloody  inquisitor  Reinerus  Sacco,  who  exerted  such  a  furious  zeal  for  the  destruction 
of.  the  Waldensetf  lived  about  eighty  years  ^^er  Valdus  of  Lyons,  and  must  there-  ' 
fore  be  supposed  to  know  whether  or  not  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Valdenses  or 
fJonists,'  and  yet  it  fa  remarkable^  that  he  speaks  of  the  Leonisls,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Mosheim  in  the  preceding  page,  as  synonymous  with  Waidenses,  as  a  sect  that  had 
flourished  above  five  hundred  years  ;  nay,  mentions  authors  of  note,  who  make  their 
nn'tiquity  remount  to  the  apostolic  age.  See  the  account  given  of  Sacco's  book  by 
the  Jesuit  Gretser,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pairum.  I  know  not  upon  what  principle  Dr. 
Moshcim  maintains,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Piednumt  are  to  be  caFefiilJy 
distinguished  from  the  Waidenses ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  whoever  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  read  attentively  the  2d,  25th,  26th,  aiid  27th,  chapters  of  the  first  book  of 
Leger's  Histoire  Gmerule  des  Eglises  VaiidGists,  will  find  this  distinction  entirely 
gi:bundless.  Wlien  the  papists  ask  us  vohere  cur  religion  xoas  before  Luther,  we  generally  . 
answer,  m  the  Bible ;  and  we  answer  well.  But  to  gratify  their  taste  for  tradUion  and 
human  authorityf  we  may  add  to  this  answer,  and  in  Ute  vaUeys  of  Piedmont, 

h  See  the  following  ancient  writers,  who  have  given  accounts  of  the  sect  in  question, 
viz.  Sachoni  Sumjna  contra  Valdenses.  Monetae  Snmina  contra  Catharos  et  Valdenses 
tHiblishcd  by  Richini.  Tr.  de  Haresi  Pavperum  de  Lugduno,  published  by  Martene,  iu 
his  Thesaxir-  Jhiecdot.  tom.  v.  p.  1777.  Pilichdosfius  contra  Valdet\8es,  t.  xxv.  B,  B^J^ax, 
Patr,  Add  to  these  authors,  Jo.  Pt^ul  Perrin  Histoire  de  Vmdo/ia^  published  at  Geneva 
in  161 D.  Jo.  Xeger,  jHisioire  Gcncrcf/tf,  des  Eglises  Vaudoises,  Kvr,  i.  ch.  xiv.  p.  136. 
Usserli  De  Suceessione  Ecclesiarum  OeddentiSf  cap.  viii.  p.  209.  Jac.  Basnage  UiaUrire 
dei  Eglises  Reforniees,  tom.  i.  period  iv.  p.  329.  Thom.  August.  Richini  Disserlal.  dc 
ValdensiimSf  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Summa  Monctr,  p.  36..BonIav  Histar.  ^Icad. 
/*ffrf».  torn.  ii.  p.  292. 
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aimed  at  was,  to  reduce  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, and  the  lives  and  manners  both  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  to  that  amiable  simplicity,  and  that  primitive  sanc- 
tity, that  characterized  the  apostolic  ages,  and  which  ap- 
pear so  strongly  recommended  in  the  precepts  and  in- 
jmictions  of  the  divine  Author  of  our  holy  religion.  In 
consequence  of  this  design,  they  complained  that  the  Ro- 
naan  cnurch  hiad  degenerated,  under  Constantine  the 
Great,  from  its  pilmitive  purity  and  sanctity.  They  deni- 
ed the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  maintained 
that  the  rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church  were  obliged, 
by  their  vocation,  to. imitate  the  poverty  of  the  apostles, 
and  to  procure  for  themselves  a  subsistence  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  They  considered  every  Christian,  as  in  a 
certain  measure  qualUied  and  authorized  to  instruct,  ex- 
hort, and  confirm  the  brethren  in  their  Christian  course, 
and  denianded  the  restoi'ation  of  the  ancient  penitential 
discipline  of  the  church,  i.  e.  the  expiation  of  transgres- 
sions by  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  wmch  the  new  invented 
doctrine  of  indulgences  had  almost  totally  abolished.  They 
at  the  same  time  affirmed,  that  every  pious  Christian  was 
qualified  and  entitled  to  prescribe  to  the  penitent  the  kind 
and  degree  of  satisfactign  or  expiation  that  their  trans- 
gressions required ;  that  confession  made  to  priests  was  by 
no  means  necessary,  since  the  humble  offender  mi^ht  ac- 
knoAvledge  his  sins  and  testify  his  repentance  to  any  true 
believer,  and  might  expect  from  such  the  counsels  ^nd  ad- 
monitions that  his  case  and  circumstances  demanded. 
They  maintained,  that  the  power  of  delivering  sinners  from 
the  guijt  and  punishment  of  their  offences  belonged  to 
God  alone ;  and  that  indulgences^  of  consequence,  were 
the  criminal  inventions  of  sordid  avarice.  They  looked* 
upon  the  prayers,  and  other  ceremonies  that  were  institu- 
ted in  behalf  of  the  dead,  as  vain,  useless,  and  absurd,  and 
denied  the  existence  of  departed  souls  in  an  intermediate 
state  of  purification,  affirming,  that  they  were  immediately, 
upon  the  separation  from  the  body,  received  into  heaven, 
or  thrust  down  to  hell.  These  and  other  tenets  of  a  like 
nature  composed  the  system  of  doctrine  propagated  by 
the  Waldenses.  Their  rules  of  practice  were  extremely 
austere ;  for  they  adopted,  as  the  model  of  their  monu 
discipline,  the  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  mount,%hich  they 
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interpreted  and  explained  in  the  most  rigorous  and  literal 
manner,  and  of  consequence,  prohibited  and  condemned 
in  their  society  all  wars,  and  suits  of  law,  all  attempts  to- 
ward the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  inflicting  of  capital 
punishments,  self-defence  agamst  imjust  violence,  and 
oaths  of  all  kinds/  ** 

XIII,  The  government  of  the  church  was  committed,  by 
the  Waldenses,  to  bishops^^  presbyters,  and  deacatis; 
ofcKrehST.  for  they  aclf no wledgea. that  these  three  ecclesi- 
ISi?nTtbe  astical  orders  were*  instituted  by  Christ  him- 
wakteuM.  g^jf  gy|.  jjj^y  looked  upon  it  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  all  these  orders  should  resemble  exactly  the 
apostles  of  the  divine  Saviour,  and  be  Kke  them,  illiterate, 
poor,  destitute  of  all  worldly  possessions,  and  furnished 
with  some  laborious  trade  or  vocation,  in  order  to  gaSn  by 
constant  industry  their  daily  subsistence.*  The  laity  were 
divided  into  two  classes ;  one  of  which  contained  the 
perfect  and  the  other  thfe  imperfect  Christians.  The  former 
spontaneously  divested  themselves  of  all  worldly  posses- 
sions, manifested,  in  the  wretchedness  of  their  apparel,  their 
excessive  poverty,  and  emaciated  their  bodies  by  frequent 
fasting.  The  latter  were  less  austere,  and  approached 
nearer  to  the  method  of  living  genfcrally  received,  though 
they  abstained,  like  the  graver  sort  of  anabaptists  in  later 
times,  firom  all  appearance  of  pomp  and 'luxury.  It  is 
however  to  be  ooserved,  that .  the  Waldenses  were  not 
without  their  intestine  divisions.  Such  of  them  as  lived  in 
Italy  differed  considerably  in  their  opinions  from  those 
who  dwelt  in  France  and  the  other  European  nations. 
The  former  considered  the  church  of  Rome  a^  the  churph 
of  Christ,  though  much  corrupted  and  sadly  disfigured : 
they  acknowledged  moreover  the  validity  of  its  seven  sa- 
craments, and  solemnly  declared  that  they  would  continue 
» 

i  See  the  Codex  InqmsUUmia  Tolosmub,  published  by  Limborcb,  as  also  the  Snmma 
Monetae  contra  IVaUtnsts^  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Waldensian  history.  Thimgh 
the^e  writers  are  not  equally  accurate,  nor  perfectly  agreed  about  the  number  of  doc- 
trines that  entered  into  the  system  of  this  sect,  yet  they  are  almost  all  unanimous  in  ac- 
knowledging the  sincere  piety  and  eiemplaiy  conduct  of  the  Waldenses,  and  show 
pir.inly  enough  that  their  intention  was  not  to  oppose  the  doctrines  that  were  universally 
received  among  the  Christians,  but  only  to  revive  the  piety  and  manners  of  the  primitive 
times,  and  to  combat  the  vices  of  the  clfityt  and  the  abuses  that  had  been  introdoced 
into  the  worship  and  discipline  of  the  church. 

k  Th9  bishops  were  also  called,  mt^ordUa  or  dieri, 

1  The  greatest  part  of  the  Waldtnsta  gained  thehr  liveUbood  ,by  weaving ;  hence  the 
'•I'holft  sect  in  certain  places  were  called  we  sect  of  weaters. 
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^ways  in  commutuon  with  it,  provided  they  might  be  al- 
lowed  to  live  as  they  thought  proper,  without  molestation 
or  restraint.  The  latter  affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  church  of  Rome  had  apostatized  from  Christ,  was  de- 
prived of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was,  in  reality,  that  whore  of 
Babylon  mentioned  m  the  Revelation  of  St.  John."" 

XIV.  Beside  the^e  famous  sects,  which  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  world,  and  drew  after  them  muhi- 
tudes  from  the  bosom  of  a  corrupt  and  supersti-  t^SJS,  \\S 
tious  church,  there  were  other  religious  factions  '^^  ^•^^^ 
of  lesser  importance,  which  arose  in  Italy,  and  more  es- 
peciallv  in  France,  though  they  seem  to  have  expired  soon 
after  their  birth."  In  Lombardy,  which  was  the  principal- 
residence  of  the  Italian  heretics,  there  sprung  up  a  very 
singular  sect,  known  by  the  denomination  of  Pasaginians,'' 
and  also  by  that  of  the  Circumcised.  Like  the  other  sects 
already  mentioned,  they  had  the  utmost  aversion  to  the 
dominton^nd  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  they 
were  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by  two  religious  te- 
nets  that  were  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  first  was  a 
notion,  that  the  observation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  in  every 
tbin^  except  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  was  obligatory  upon 
Chnstian^,  inconsequence  of  which  they  circumcised  their 
followers,  abstained  from  those  meats,  the  use  of  which 
was  prohibited  underthe  Mosaic  economy,  and  celebrated 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  second  tenet  that  distinguished 
this  sect  was  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
three  persons  in  the  divine  nature;  for  the  Pasaginians 
maintained  that  Christ  was  no  more  than  the  firH  and 
purest  creature  of  God;  nor  will  their  adopting  this  opi- 
nion seem  so  surpiising,  if  we  consider  tne  prodigious 
number  of  Arians  that  were  scattered  throughout  Italy 
long  before  this  period  of  time.^ 

m  Monetae  Summa  eonlra  Catharos  tt  ValdenseSf  p.  406,  416,  &c.  They  seem  to  have 
been  <aUo  divided  in  tbeir  sentiments  ^one'erning  the  possession  of  worldiy  goods,  as 
appears  from  the  accounts  of  Stephanus  de  Borbone,  iii<£chardi  Scripioriius  Domini' 
catiif,  torn.  i.  p.  191.  Tbut  writer  divides  the  Waldtnus  into  two  classes ;  Tktpoor  mei\ 
of  L^ont,  and  The  poor  mm  of  Lombardy,  The  former  rejected  and  prohibited  all  sorts 
of  possessions ;  the  latter  looked  upon  worldly  possessions  as  lawful.  This  distinction 
may  be  also  confirmed  by  several  passages  of  other  ancient  authors. 

n  For  an  account  of  these  obscurer  sects,  see  Stephanus  de  Borbone,  in  Echardi 
Scripforiinu  Dominic^niit  torn.  i.  p.  191. 

o  The  origin  of  the  name  pasagim,  or  pasagiij  is  not  known. 

p  See  F.  Bonacursi  ManifuUUio  lutrtsis  Catharorvmf  in  Luc.  Dacheoi  Spicilegio,r^tsr. 
SeripUrr,  torn.  i.  p.  211,  edit.  nov.  Gerhard.  Bcrgamensis  contra  (Mhtnroa  ei  Pusagios, 
in  Lad.  Anton.  Muratorii  •Mi^Z/toi.  mtdficptn,  torn.  r.  p.  151. 
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XV.  A  set  of  fanatics,  called  Caputiati,  from  a  singular 

kind  of  cap  that  was  the  badge  of  their  faction^ 
The  capatiaii.  jpfestcd  the  provincc  of  Burgundy,  the  diocess  of 
Auxerre,  and  several  other  parts  of  France,  in  all  It^hich 
places  they  excited  much  disturbance  among  the  people. 
They  wore  upon  their  caps  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  * 
Mary,  and  they  declared  publicly,  that  their  purpose  was 
to  level  all  distinctions,  to  abrogate  magistracy,  to  remove 
all  subordination  among  mankind,  and  to  restore  that  pri- 
mitive liberty,  that  natural  equality  that  were  the  inestima- 
ble privileges  of  the  first  mortals.*  Hugo,  bishop  of  Aux- 
erre, attached  these  disturbers  of  human  society  in  the 
•proper  manner,  employing  against  them  the  force  of  arms, 
instead  of  arguments.^ 

The  sect  of  the  Apostolics,  whom  St.  Bernard  opposed 
with  such  bitterness  and  fury,  and  who  were  so  called,  as 
that  zealous  abbot  himself  acknowledged,  because  they 
professed  to  exhibit  in  their  lives  and  manners*  the  piety 
and  virtues  of  the  holy  apostles,  were  very  diiSerent  from 
the  audacious  heretics  now  mentioned.  They  were  a 
clownish  set  of  men,  bf  the  lowest  birth,  who  gained  their 
subsistence  by  bodily  labour ;  and  yet  no  sooner  did  they 
form  themselves  into  a  sect,  than  they  drew  after  them  a 
multitude  of  adherents  of  all  ranks  and  orders.  Their  re- 
ligious doctrine,  as  St.  Bernard  confesses,  ivas  free  from 
error,  and  their  lives  and  manners  were  irreproachable 
and  exemplary.  Yet  they  were  reprehensible,  on  account 
of  the  following  peculiarities ;  1.  They  held  it  unlaw- . 
ful  to  take  an.  oath.  2.  They  suffered  their  hair  and  their 
beards  to  grow  to  an  enormous  length,  so  that  their  aspect 
was  inexpressibly  extravagant  and  savage.  S.  They  pre- 
ferred celibacy  before  wedlock,  and  called  themselves  the 
chaste  .brethren  and  sisters.  Notwithstanding  which,  4. 
Each  man  had  a  spiritual  sister  with  him,  after  the  manner 
of  the  apostles,  with  whom  be  lived  in  a  domestic  rela- 
tion, lying  in  the  same  chamber  with  her,  though  not  in 
the  same  bed/ 

XVI.  In  the  council  which  was  assembled  at  Rheims  in 

the  year  1148,  and  at  which  pope  Eugenius  III. 

^^ed  fcSSic:  presided,  a  certain  gentleman  of  the  province  of 

Bretagne,  whose  name  was  Eon,  and'WhoseJ>rain 

q  Jac  Le  Bocuf,  Memoires  sur  PHistoire  ^Auxerre ,  torn.  i«  p.  317. 

r  St.  Bemordiis,  Stnm  Ixr.  fn  Cantldtm^  iota.  i?.  Opp.  p.  1405,  edit.  MablUon. 
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was  undoubtedly  disordered,  was  condemned  for  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  son  of  God.  Having  heard  in  the  form 
that  was  used  for  exorcising  malignant  spirits,  these  words 
pronounced :  per  Eum,  qmveniurus  est  judicare  vivos  et 
martuos^  he  concluded,  from  the  resemblance  that  there  was 
between  the  word  Eum  and  his  name,  that  he  was  the 
person  who  was  to  come  and  judge  both  quick  and  dead. 
This  poor  man  should  rather  have  been  delivered  over  to 
the  pnysicians,  than  j)laced  in  the  list  of  heretics.  He 
ended  nis  days  in  a  miserable  prison,  and  left  a  consider- 
able number  of  followers  and  adherents,  whom  persecu- 
tion and  death  in  the  most  dreadful  forms  could  not  per- 
suade to  abandon  his  cause,  or  to  renounce  an  absuroit^, 
which  one  would  think  could  never  have  gained  credit, 
but  in  such  a  place  as  bedlam.'  This  remarkable  exam- 
ple is  sufficient  to  show,  not  only  the  astonishing  credulity 
of  the  stupid  multitude,  but  also  how  far  even  the  rulers 
of  the  church  were  destitute  of  judgment,  and  strangers 
to  the  knowledge  of  true  and  genuine  religion. 

6  Matth.  Paris,  HUtoria  Jtf^'or,  p.  68.    G«l.  Neubrigensb,  HUUnria  remn  MgUemim, 
lib.  i,  p.  50.    Boolay,  HUtoria  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  S41. 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING  TBS  PROSrSROUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH  . 
DURING  THia  CENTURT. 

I.  Thouoh  the  successors  of  Gen^hizkan,  the  mighty 
emperor  of  the  Tartars,  or  rather  of  the  Moguls, 
haci  carried  their  victorious  arms  through  a  great  cSfihSTy  fi 
part  of  Asia,  and  having  reduced  Chma,  India,  ^  '.TaS 
and  Persia  under  their  yoke,  involved  in  many  •»*»»»<'"'*• 
calamities  and  sufferings  the  Christian  assemblies  which 
were  established  in  these  vanquished  lands;*  yet  we  learn 
from  the  best  accounts,  and  the  most  respectable  autho- 
rities, that  both  in  China  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia, 
the  Nestorians  continued  to  have  a  flourishing  church,  and 
a  great  number  of  adherents.  The  emperors  of  the  Tar- 
tars and  Moguls  had  no  great  aversion  to  the  Christian 
religion ;  nay,  it  appears  from  authentic  records,  that  se-* 
veral  kings  and  grandees  of  these  nations  had  either  been 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  by  their  ancestors, 
or  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Uie  minbtry  and 
exhortations  of  the  Nestorians.*"  But  the  relij^on  of  Ma- 
homet, which  was  so  adapted  to  flatter  the  passions  of  men, 
infected,  by  degrees,  these  noble  converts,  opposed  with 
success  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  in  process  of  time 
triumphed  over  it  so  far,  that  not  the  least  glimpse  or  re- 
mains of  Christianity  were  to  be  perceived  in  tne  courts 
of  these  eastern  princes. 

a  Gngor.  AlmlpliaraiiMy  HitUtria  Dyiuutior.  p.  881. 

b  See  Mare.  Ptnl.  Venetus,  De  R$gUiMua  Oriental,  lib;  i.  c.  ir.  lib.  u.  c.  vi.  Hay- 
tho  the  Annenian's  Hislor.  OrienUd.  eap,  ziz.  p.  35,  cap.  zziU.  p.  39,  cap.  ixir.  p.  41. 
Joe.  Sim.  AMemanni  BMioUL  Oritnt.  ViOkc,  torn.  iii.  pan  ii.  p.  586.  See  particulariy 
the  JEccfe^iMlM  jSRffviy  4  tki  Terlor^  pablished  in  Latia  at  Hclmstadt,  in  the  year 
l741,in4to.^ 
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II.  The  Tartars  having  made  an  incursion  into  Europe 
A  papiii  eni-  MI  thc  jcaT  1241,  aud  having  laid  waste,  with  tne 

SrSe  Srtn^  Mi^st  unrelcnting  and  savage  barbarity,HungaTy* 
Poland,  Silesia,  and  the  adjacetat  countries,  me 
Roman  pontiffs  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  en- 
deavour to  calm  the  mry,  and  soften  the  ferocity,  of  diese 
new  and  formidable  enemies.  For  this  purpose  Innocent 
IV .  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Tartars,  which  consisted  in  a 
certain  number  of  Dominican  and  Franciscan  firiars/  In  the 
year  1274,  Abaka,  the  emperor  of  that  fierce  nati(m,  sent 
ambassadors  to  die  council  of  Lyons,  which  was  held 
under  the  pontificate  of  Gregorv  X."*  About  four  years 
after  this,  pope  Nicolas  III.  paid  the  same  coinplitaent  to 
Goblai,  emperor  of  the  whole  Tartar  nation,  to  whom  he 
sent  a  solemn  embassy  of  Franciscan  monks,  with  a  view  to 
render  that  prince  propitious  to  the  Christian  cause,  tl'he 
last  expedition  of  this  kind  that  we  shall  mention  at  present 
was  that  of  Johannes  a  Mobte  Corvino,  who  was  sent  in 
company  with  other  ecclesiastics  to  tl|e  same  emperor,  hf 
Nicolas  IV.  and  who  carried  letters  to  the  Nestonms  firam 
that  zealous  pontiff.  This  mission  was  far  fi*om  being  use- 
less, since  these  spiritual  ambassadors  converted  many  of 
the  Tartars  to  Christianity,  engaged  considerable  number^ 
of  the  Nestorians  to  adopt  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  erected  churches  in  mtferent 
parts  of  Tartary  and  China.    In  order  to  accelerate  the 

Sropagation  of  the  gospel  among  diese  darkened  natioasy 
ohannes  a  Monte  Corvino  trataislated  the  New  Testaibent 
and  the  Psalms  of  David  into  the  language  of  the  Tartars.* 

III.  The  Roman  pontiffs  employed  tneir  most  zealous 
crusiuktK.  sind  assiduous  efforts  in  llie  support  of  the  Chris- 

»«'^«>-  tian  caus«  in  Palestine,  which  was  now  in  a  most 
declining,  or  rather  in  a  desperate  state.  Thev  had 
learned,  by  delicious  experience,  how  much  these  Asiatic 
wars,  undertaken  from  a  principle,  or  at  least  carried  on 
under  a  pretext  of  religion,  had  contributed  to  fill  their 
coffers,  augment  their  authority,  and  cover  them  with  glo- 

c  See  Luc.  Waddtngi  wfniMi.  Jtfinor.  torn,  in,  p.  1 16,  149, 175,  256. 

d  Wadding,  loc.  cU,  torn.  iv.  p.  35,  toin.  v.  p.  128.  See  ptifticul&iljr  an  accurate  tnd* 
ample  account  of  the  neeotiations  tbat  passed  between  th«  pontiff*  Hhd  the  Tartars,  in 
theBtBUnia  EcdesiatHoa  Tortarorutn,  already  mendoiied. 

e  Order.  Rayoaldus,  JhuuU,  Ecdenattic.  torn.  kiv.  aid  A,  1279,  |  YJ^y.  Ste,  «t  ndJi. 
1289,  §  59,  p,  419,  edit.  Colon.  Pierre  Bergeron,  TfmU  4i^  3*idfrtere9,  chap.  »•  P»  ^« 
Seeako  the  writers  mentioned  in  the  Bistorin  EctlenoiHca  TVIorontm. 
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ly )  atid  therefore  they  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the 
reheWal  and  prolongation  of  these  sacred  expeditions/ 
'Innocent  III.  tnerefore  sounded  the  charge ;  but  the  great- 
est part  of  the  European  princes  and  nations  were,  deaf  to 
ihk  Yoioe  of  the  holy  trumpet  At  lengthy  however,  a^r 
niany  unsuccessful  attempts  in  different  countries,  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  French  nooles  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
die  republic  of  Venice,  and  set  sail  for  the  east  with  an 
uiay  that  wafi  far  from  being  formidable.  Beside,  the 
event  of  this  new  expedition  was  by  no  means  answerable 
to  the  expectations  of  the  pontiff.  The  French  and  Vene- ' 
tians,  instead  of  steering  their  course  toward  Palestine, 
(tailed  directly  fw  Constantinople,  and  in  the  year  I206t 
took  diat  imperial  city  by  storm,  with  a  design  to  restore 
to  the  throne  Isaac  Angelus,  who  implored  their  succour 
against  the  violence  of  ms  brother  Alexius,  who  had  ysurp* 
ra  the  empire.  The  year  following  a  dreadful  sedition 
was  raisea  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  emperor  Isaac 
was  put  to  death)  and  his  son,  the  young  Alexius,  was- 
strtagled  bj  Alexius  Ducas,  the  ringleader  of  this  fruious 
faction.^  The  account  of  tins  pamcide  no  sooner  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  chiefs  of  the  crusade,  than  they  made  them* 
tel^s  masters  of  Constantinojde  for  the  second  time,  de- 
throned and  drove  from  the  city  the  lyrant  Ducas,  and 
elected  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 
TUs  proceedii^  was  a  source  of  new  divisions ;  for  about 
two  years  after  this,  the  Greeks  resolved  to  set  up,  in  op-^ 
position  to  this  Latin  ^uperor,  one  of  their  own  nation,  and 
eiMted  for  that  purpose  Theodore  Lascaris,  who  chose 
Nice  in  BMhynia  for  the  pkce  of  his  imperial  residence* 
From  this  period  until  the  year  1261,  two  emperors  reign- 
ed over  (he  Greeks;  the  one  of  their  own  nation,  who  re- 
sided at  Nice;  and  the  other  of  Latin  (NT  French  extraction, 
who  lived  at  Constantinople,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
empire.  But  in  the  year  1261,  the  face  of  thin^  was 
changed  by  the  Grecian  emperor,  Michael  Palseologus, 
't^o,  by  the  valour  and  stratagems  of  his  general,  Caesar 
Alexius,  became  master  of  Constanstinople,  and  forced  the 

f  Thbis  remflorkedby  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  had  soon  perceived  the 
avariciom  and  deapotic  views  of  the  pontiffs,  in  th6  encouragement  they  gave  to  the 
erusadea.    See  Matih.  ^aris,  HisL  Mahr,  p.  174,  364,  et  passim. 

ICP  g  The  learned  authors  of  the  Univmd  History  call  this  ringleader,  by  mistaite, 
John  Ducas. 
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Latin  emperor,  Baldwin  II.  to  abandon  that  ci(y»  and  save 
himself  by  flight  in  Italy.  Thus  fell  the  empire  of  the 
Franks  at  Constantinople,  after  a  duration  of  6Sky-96Yen 
years.** . 

IV.  Another  sacred  expedition  was  undertaken  in  die 

year  1217,  under  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  III» 
«d?u*.rf2!!!'  by  the  confederate  arms  of  Italy  and  Grermany. 
taken.  ffy^^  aUicd  army  was  commanded  in  chief  by  An- 
drew, king  of  Huii^ary,  who  was  joined  by  Leopold,  duke 
of  Austria,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  several  other  princes. 
After  a  few  months'  absence,  Andrew  returned  into  £u« 
rope.    The  remaining  chiefs  carried  on  the  war  with  vi- 

fow,  and  in  the  year  1220,  made  themselves  masters  of 
^amietta,  the  strongest  dty  in  E^ypt ;  but  their  prosperi* 
ty  was  of  a  short  duration,  for,  me  year  followmg,  their 
fleet  was  totalhr  ruined  by  that  of  the  Saracens,  Iheir  pro- 
visions cut  off,  and  their  army  reduced  to  the  gretrfest 
straits  and  difficulties.  This  irreparable  loss  was  followed 
by  that  of  Damietta,  which  blasted  all  their  hopes,  and  re- 
moved the  flattering  prospects  which  their  successful  be* 
ginnings  had  presented  to  their  expectations  J 

V.  j^e  legates  and  missionaries  of  the  court  of  Rome 

still  continued  to  animate  the  languishii^  zeal  of 
vi^J'oruiir^  the  European  princes  in  behalf  of  the  Christian 
S:^.^«d>iD  cause  in  Palestme,  and  to  revive  the  spirk  of 
their  unier.  crusadiug,  wluch  so  many  calamities  ana  disas- 
ters had  almost  totally  extinguished.  At  length,  in  coa- 
sequence  of  their  lively  remonstrances,  a  new  army  was 
raised,  and  a  new  expedition  undertaken,  whidh  excited 
great  expectations,  and  drew  the  attention  of  Europe,  and 
that  so  much  the  more,  as  it  was  ffenenJly  believed,  that 
this  army  was  to  be  commanded  by  the  emperw  Frede- 
ric II.  That  prince  had  indeed  obliged  himself  by  a  so- 
lemn prondse,  made  to  the  Roman  pontiff*,  to  take  upon 
him  the  direction  of  this  expedition ;  and  what  added  a 

h  See,  for  a  full  account  of  this  empire.  Da  Freane,  IBaUnre  de  PEmpir^  d»  Cw» 
ilanHnopU  amu  Us  Empereura  Franeciaesf  in  the  former  part  of  which  we  find  the  fitf- 
U^e  de  U  Ckmquete  de  la  VUU  de  ConMUmHnopU  par  Ua  JVoneoit,  written  by  Godfrey 
de  Vilie  Harduin,  one  of  the  French  chieb  concerned  in  the  expedition.  This  wovk 
makes  a  part  of  the  Byzantine  history.  See  also  Claude  Fountenay,  HiMn  de  T 
Egliae  GoittcMM,  torn.  z.  p.  S16.  Guntheri  JtfsncciU  Hiftor.  Ci^m  a  LMUe  CmuUn" 
Hn/opoUo8f  in  Henr.  Canisii  l^tUnus  JinHqiM,  torn.  it.  p.  1.  Innocent  UI.  EpMek  a 
Baluno  edUm^  passim. 

i  See  Jac.  de  Vitciaco,  Biator.  OrUnid.  and  Martin  Sanctus,  SecreU  fiM.  cm^  Inter 
Bmgm^mM  dt  locm  kMi  9^ript9re$,  9tu  gntQ  Jki  par  Frw^s^ 
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new  denee  of  force  to  this  engagement,  and  seemed  to 
render  me  violation  of  it  impossu>le,  was  the  marriage  that 
Frederic  had  contracted,  in  the  year  1223,  with  Jolanda, 
daughter  of  John,  comit  of  Brienne,  and  king  of  Jerusalem, 
by  which  alliance,  that  kingdom  was  to  be  added  to  his 
European  dominions.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
emperor  put  off  his  voyage  from  time  to  time  under  various 
pretexts,  and  did  not  set  out  until  the  year  1228,  when, 
after  having  been  excommunicated  on  account  of  his  delay, 
foy  the  incensed  pontiff,  Gregory  IXJ"  he  followed  with  a 
small  train  of  attendants  the  troops,  who  expected,  with, 
the  most  anxious  impatience,  his  arrival  in  Palestine.  No 
sooner  did  he  land  in  that  disputed  kingdom,  than  instead 
of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  ne  turned  all  his 
thoughts  toward  peace,  and  without  consulting  the  other 
princes  and  chiefe  of  the  crusade,  conchided,  m  the  year 
1229,  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  rather  a  truce  of  ten  years,  with 
Melic  Camel,  sultan  of  Egypt.  The  principal  thing  stipu- 
lated in  this  treaty  was,  that  Frederic  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  this 
condition  was  immediately  executed;  and  the  emperor, 
entering  into  the  city  with  great  pomp,  and  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  train,  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  with 
his  own  hands,  and  having  thus  settied  matters  in  Pales- 
tine, he  returned  without  delay  into  Italy,  to  appease  the 
discords  and  commotions  which  the  vindictive  and  ambi- 
tious pontiff  had  excited  there  in  his  absence.  So  that  in 
reality,  notwithstandiug  all  the  reproaches  that  were  cast 
upon  the  emperor  by  me  pope  and  his  creatures,  this  ex- 
pedition was  by  far  the  most  successful  of  any  that  had 
Deen  yet  undertaken  against  the  infidels.* 

VI.  The  expeditions  that  followed  this  were  less  impor- 
tant and  also  less  successful,    in  the  year  1239,  Iheobald 

O*  k  This  pqial  excommunicaUoD,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  most  outrageous  and 
indecent  language,  was  so  far  ttom  exciting  Frederic  to  accelerate  hb  departure  for 
Palestine,  that  it  produced  no  effect  upon  him  at  alt,  and  was,  on  the  contrary,  received 
with  the  utmost  contempt  He  defended  himself  by  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  showed 
that  the  reasons  of  his  delay  were  solid  and  just,  and  not  mere  pretexts,  as  the  pope  had 
mteiided.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  Henry  III.  king  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  complains  of  the  insatiable  avarice,  the  boundless  ambition,  the  per- 
fidious and  hypocritical  proceedings  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  See  Fbury,  HisUrire  Ec» 
OukoMqiu^  Utt.  Ixxix.  torn.  xri.  p.  eOl,  edit  Bruxelles. 

1  See  tho  writers  that  have  composed  the  Histoid  of  the  Holy  Wars,  and  of  the  Life 
and  Exploits  of  Frederic  H.  See  also  Muratori  Amdet  ItdUif  and  the  various  authors 
of  the  Gemaiiic  History. 
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VI.'^  count  of  Champafliie  smd  king  of  Navsirre  set  out 
from  Marseilles  for  toe  lioly  land»  accompanied  by  sey^rfd 
French  and  German  princes,  as  did  also,  the  y^^ar  foU^w- 
ing,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  Iqng 
of  £ngland.  The  issue  of  these  two  e:!^pedili(His  was  by 
no  means  answerable  to  the  preparations  which  were  made 
to  render  them  successful.  The  former  failed  through  the 
influence  of  the  emperor's*"  ambassadors  in  Palestine  who 
renewed  the  truce  with  the  Mahometans ;  while*  pn  ih» 
other  hand,  a  considerable  body  of  Christians  weve  de^ 
feated  at  Gaza,  and  such  as  escaped  the  carnage  neturned 
into  Europe.  This  fatal  event  was  principally  owinff  to  th^ 
discords  ttmt  reigned  between  the  templars  and  the  Inigbt? 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  tlie 
arrival  of  Richard,  which  had  been  industriously  netarded 
by  Gregory  IX.  and  which  had  revived,  in  some  degree^ 
the  hopes  of  the  vanquished,  was  ineffectual  to  repair  their 
loss ;  and  all  that  this  prince  could  do,  was  to  ent^r,  wkh 
the  consent  of  die  allies,  into  a  truce  vpon  as  g^oid  ciNidir 
dons  as  the  declining  state  of  their  affairs  would  admit  4!f* 
This  truce  was  accordingly  concluded  with  the  «u|tan  of 
Egypt  in  the  year  1241,  after  which  Rkhard  iwptediaftdy 
set  sail  for  Europe."* 

VII.  The  affidrs  of  the  Christiaafl  in  the  east  defined 
TbetspedHi..  from  day  jto  day.  Intestine  discords  and  ill  e^w- 
oCLewit  IX.  ducted  expeditions  bad  reduced  them  aloAWt  to 
the  last  extremitv,  when  Lewis  IX.  king  n^  France,  if  ho 
was  canonized  after  his  death,  and  is  stiU  worsb^ed  w^ 
die  utmost  devotion,  attempted  their  restoration*  It  was 
in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  this  prince  had  made  m 
the  year  1248,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  painfiil  and 
dangerous  illness,  that  he  undertook  this  arouous  task, 
and  in  the  execution  of  it,  he  set  sail  for  Egypt 
with  a  formidable  army  and  a  numerous  fleet,  from  a 
notion  that  the  conquest  of  this  province  would  enable 

O*  m  Dr.  Moflheim  calls  him,  by  a  muteke,  Theobald  V.  unless  we  we  to  eMribnte 
this  fauU  to  an  error  of  the  press. 

fW  n  Frederic  II.  who  had  still  a  neat  party  la  Palestine,  and  did  not  act  la  coneeit 
mth  the  clergy  and  the  creatures  of  his  bitter  enemyi  Oregory  IX.  from  wUeh  tf  ▼ision 
the  Christian  cause  suffered  much. 

o  All  these  circumstances  are  accurately  related  and  iUnttrated  by  (he  learned  Geoife 
Christ.  GabaTerus,  in  his  HitUfria  BieharM  /mperafpfif,  lib.  i  p.  34.  It  appeals  iMwerer 
by  the  EpistoUt  PefH  de  Fmeit,  that  Richard  was  created  by  Fraderie  II.  fcie  lord  lieate- 
nantof  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  furnishes  a  probable  reason  why  Gregory  IX. 
U9ed  all  possible  means  to  retard  Richard's  royi^. 
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him  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Syria  and  Palestine  with  more 
facUity  and  success.  The  first  attempts  of  the  zealous 
monarch  were  crowned  with  victory ;  for  Damietta,  that 
famous  Egyptian  city,  yielded  to  his  arms;  but  the  smihng 
prospect  was  soon  changed,  and  the  progress  of  the  war 

? resented  one  uniform  scene  of  calamity  and  desolation, 
'he  united  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  overwhelmed 
the  royal  army,  whose  provisions  were  cut  off  bv  the  Ma- 
hometans, in  the  year  1250 ;  Robert,  Earl  of  Artois,  the 
kuififs  own  brother,  having  surprised  the  Saracen  army, 
and  through  an  excess  of  valour  pursued  them  too  far, 
was  slain  m  the  engagement ;  ana  a  few  days  after,  the 
king  himself,  with  two  more  of  his  brothers,^  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  were  taken  prisoners  in  a  bloody 
aistion,  after  a  bold  and  obstinate  resistance.  This  valiant 
monarch,  who  was  endowed  with  true  greatness  of  mind, 
and  who  was  extremely  pious,  though  after  the  manner 
that  prevailed  in  this  age  of  superstition  and  darkness, 
was  ransomed  at  an  immense  price,"^  and  after  having  spent 
about  four  years  in  Palestine,  returned  into  France,  in  the  ^ 
year  1254,  with  a  handful  of  men,'  the  miserable  remains 
of  his  formidable  army. 

VIII.  No  calamities  could  deject  the  courage  nor  damp 
the  invincible  spirit  of  Lewis ;  nor  did  he  look 
upon  bis  vow  as  fulfilled  by  what  he  had  already  JiTSS^. 
done  in  Palestine.  He  therefore  resolved  upon  H^SLmS!. 
a  new  expedition,  fitted  out  a  formidable  neet 
with  which  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
train  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  proposed  to  begin  in  that 
part  of  the  world  his  operations  against  the  infidels,  that 
ne  might  either  convert  them  to  the  Christian  faith,  or  draw 
firom  their  treasures  the  means  of  carrving  on  more  effec- 
tually  the  war  in  Asia.  Immediately  after  nis  arrival  upon 
the  African  coast,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  fort  of 
Carthage  ;  but  this  first  success  was  soon  followed  by  a 

IT  p  Atphonsas,  earl  of  Poitiers,  and  Charles,  earl  of  Aiyou. 

ETq  The  ransom,  which,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Daoiietta,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  his  liber^,  was  eight  hundred  thousand  gold  bezants,  and  not  eighty 
thousand  as  Collier  erroneously  reckons.'*  This  sum,  which  was  e<|ual  then  to  500,000 
lines  of  French  money,  would,  in  our  days,  amount  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of 
liTres ;  that  is,  to  about  190,000  pounds  steittng. 

r  Of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  illustriovs  kniglhts,  who  set  out  with  Lewis  from 
France,  there  remained  aboot  one  hundred  whea  he  sailed  from  Palestine.  See  Join- 
▼die's  ma.  di  8,  lovis  IX.  p.  91. 

*  See  Comer's  Eeelet,  JKslor.  cent,  ziii;  rol.  i.  p.  466. 
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fatal  change  in  his  affairs.  A  pestilential  disease  broke  oiit 
in  the  fleet,  in  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  carried  off  the  greats 
est  part  of  the  army,  and  seized  at  length  the  monarch 
himself,  who  fell  a  victim  to  its  rage,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
in  the  year  1270/  Lewis  was  the  last  of  the  European 
princes  that  embarked  in  the  holy  war ;  the  dangers  and 
difficulties,  the  calamities  and  disorders,  and  the  enormous 
expenses  that  accompanied  each  crusade,  disgusted  the 
mojit  zealous,  and  discouraged  the  most  intrepid  promoters 
of  these  fanatical  expeditions.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Latin  empire  in  the  east  declined  apace,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  maintain  and  sup- 
port it ;  and  in  the  year  1291 ,  after  the  taking  of  Ptolemais, 
or  Acre,  by  the  Mahometans,  it  was  entirely  overthrown.' 
It  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  true  causes  that  contri- 
buted to  this  unhappy  revolution  in  Palestine ;  and  these 
causes  are  evident.  We  must  not  seek  for  them  either  in 
the  councils  or  in  the  valour  of  the  infidels,  but  in  the  dis- 
sensions that  reigned  in  the  Christian  armies,  in  the  profli- 
gate lives  of  those  who  called  themselves  the  champions  of 
the  cross,  and  in  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  the  avarice 
and  insolence  of  the  pope's  legates. 

IX.  Christianity  as  yet  had  not  tamed  the  ferocity,  nor 
<?onymioaof  couqucrcd  thc  pagan  superstitions  and  prejudi- 
tiM  prossiam.  ^^g  ^^^^  gtjjj  prevailed-  in  some  of  the  western 
provinces.  Among  others,  the  Prussians,  a  fierce  and 
savage  nation,  retained  still  the  idolatrous  worship  of  their 
ancestors  with  the  most  obstinate  perseverance ;  nor  did 
the  arguments  and  exhortations  employed  by  the  mission- 
aries that  were  sent  among  them,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
duce the  least  effect  upon  their  stubborn  and  intractable 
spirits.  The  brutish  firmness  of  these  pagans  induced 
Conrad  duke  of  Massovia  to  have  recourse  to  more  forci- 
ble methods  than  reason  and  argument,  in  order  to  bring 

ft  Among  the  rarious  histories  that  deserve  to  be  consulted  for  an  ampler  account  of 
this  last  crusade,  the  principal  place  is  due  to  the  HisUnre  de  8.  Louis  IX.  du  fiom  Roy  dt  ^ 
France,  ecrite  par  Jean  8r,  de  JoinmUe,  enricbie  de  nauvelUs  Disaertationa  et  dea  Obaerva- 
Hona  HistoriqueSf  par  Charles  du  Fresne,  Paris,  1688,  fol.  See  also  Filleau  de  la  Chaize, 
Htatoire  de  S.  Loma,  Paris  16SS,  two  vol.  in  8vo.  Menconis  CkrofMcon^  in  Ant  Mat- 
thxi  AnaUc^  veteris  {tvi,  tom.  iii.  p.  173,  179.  Luc.  Waddingi  ^nnaUaMnontm,  torn, 
iv.  p.  294,  307,  et  passim,  Boulay,  Hist,  Acad,  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p.  212,  392,  &c.  Pierre 
Claude  Fontenay,  Histoire  de  PEglise  GalHcmUy  tom.  xi.  p.  337,  405,  575. 

t  Ant:  MatthsBi  Analecta  veteris  cni,  tom.  v.  p.  748.  Jac.  Echardi  Scriptores  Domm*" 
cant,  tom.  i.  p.  422.  Imola  in  Danteniy  in  Muratorii  Jlntiq,  Italics  medii  avi^  tom.  i.  p* 
nil,  H12. 
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about  their  conversion.  For  this  purpose,  he  addressed 
himself,  in  the  year  1230,  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order  of  St  Mary,  Mrho,  after  their  expulsion  from  Pales* 
tine,  had  settled  at  Venice,  and  engaged  them,  by  pom- 
pous promises,  to  undertake  the  conquest  and  conversion 
of  the  Prussians.  The  knights  accordindy  arrived  in 
Prussia,  under  the  command  of  Herman  de  Saltza,  and 
after  a  most  cruel  and  obstinate  war,  of  fifty  ^ears  stand- 
ing, with  that  resolute  people,  obliged  them  with  difficulty 
to  acknowledge  the  xeutonic  order  for  their  sovereigns, 
and  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith."  After  having  esta- 
blished Christianity,  and  fixed  their  own  dominion  in 
Prussia,  these  booted  apostles  made  several  excursions 
into  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  particularly  into  Li- 
thuania, where  they  pifiaged,  burned,  massacred,  and  ruined 
all  before  them,  until  £ey  forced  the  inhabitants  of  that 
miserable  province  to  profess  a  feigned  submission  to  the 
gospel,  or  rather  to  the  ftuious  and  unrelenting  missiona- 
ries, by  whom  it  was  propagated  in  a  manner  so  contrary 
to  its  divine  maxims,  and  to  the  benevolent  spirit  of  its 
celestial  author.'' 

X.  In  Spain  the  cause  of  the  gospel  gained  ground  from 
day  to  day.  The  kings  of  Castile,  Leon,  Na-  oftheAnMMm 
varre,  and  Arragon,  waged  perpetual  war  with  *"  *«**■• 
the  Saracen  princes,  who  held  still  under  their  dominion  the 
kingdoms  of  Valentia,  Granada,  and  Murcia,  together  with 
the  province  of  Andalusia;  and  this  war  was  carried  on 
with  such  success,  that  the  Saracen  dominion  declined 
apace,  and  was  daily  reduced  within  narrower  bounds, 
idiile  the  limits  of  the  church  were  extended  on  every  side. 
The  princes  that  contributed  principally  to  tins  happy 
revolution  were  Ferdinand,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
(who,  after  his  death,  obtained  a  place  in  the  Calendar,) 
his  father  Alphonsus  IX.  king  of  Leon,  and  James  I. 
king  of  Arragon.""    The  latter,  more  especially,  distin- 

u  See  MtitihttiJhudeeia  vet  avi,  torn.  iii.  p.  18,  torn.  t.  p.  6S4 — 689.  Petri  de  Duis- 
boigb,  C&romoon  Prmtia,  published  by  Hartknochius,  at  Jena,  in  the  year  1679.  Chris- 
toph.  Hartknochios,  his  Uiatory  of  the  Pnutiah  Ckureh^  written  in  the  German  laoguagey 
book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  33,  and  JhMquitates  Pnusia,  Diss,  ziv.  p.  201.  Balusii  Miscdiansu,  torn. 
Tii.  p.  4S7,  478.  Waddingi  JhmaUs  Minor,  torn.  It.  p.  40,  6».  SoUgnac,  Hisioire  de 
PdognSf  torn,  it  p.  233. 

w  Beside  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  see  Ludwegii  Rdiquitt  Ma^ 
mueriptonnn  omnts  ovi,  tom.  i.  p.  336. 

X  See  Job.  Ferreras,  ffistory  of  Spvbt,  toI.  iv. 
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guishM  himself  enunently  by  his  fervent  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  made 
himself  master  of  Valentia,  in  the  year  1236,  than  he  em- 
ploved,  with  the  greatest  pains  and  assiduity,  every  poa- 
sibfe  method  of  converting  to  the  faith  his  Arabian  sub- 
jects, whose  expulsion  would  have  been  an  irreparable  loss 
to  his  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  the  Domi- 
nicans, whose  ministry  he  made  use  of  principally  in  this 
salutary  work,  to  learn  the  Arabic  tongue ;  ana  lie  founded 
pubUc  schools  at  Majorca  and  Barcelona,  in  which  a  goo- 
siderable  number  of  yotrihs  were  educated  in  a  maimer 
that  might  enable  them  to  preach  the  gospel  in  that  Ian- 
ffuage.  When  these  pious  efforts  were  found  to  be  mef- 
tectual,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Clement  IV.  exhorted  the  lusog 
'  to  drive  the  Mahometans  out  of  Spain.  The  obsequious 
prince  followed  the  counsel  of  the  inconsiderate  pontiff; 
m  the  execution  of  which,  however,  he  met  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, both  from  the  opposition  winch  the  Spanish  nobles 
made  to  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Moors  on  the  other.'' 


CHAPTER  11. 

COKCBRKIVO   TUK   CALAMITOUS    BVENTS    THAT   HAPPSNKB   TO  TAB 
CHURCH    DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  The  accounts  we  have  already  given  of  the  conquests 
of  the  Tartars,  and  of  the  unhappy  issue  of  the 
st7iSf"£?af?  crusades,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  us  a  lively  idea 
chri.?ia!^*in  of  the  melancholy  condition  to  which  the  Chris- 
***•"*•  tians  were  reduced  in  Asia ;  and  had  the  Sara- 
cens been  infected  with  the  same  odious  spirit  of  perse- 
cution that  possessed  the  crusaders,  there  would  not  per- 
haps have  remained  a  single  Christian  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  though  these  infidels  were  chargeable  with 
various  crimes,  and  had  frequently  treated  the  Christians 
in  a  rigorous  and  injurious  manner,  yet  they  looked  with 
horror  upon  those  scenes  of  persecution,  which  tibe  La- 
tins exhibited  as  the  exploits  of  heroic  piety,  and  consi- 

j  S«e  Gedde0»  his  HUlcry  ^fthe  exjnthUn  of  the  Mm§€0€8,  in  Us  JlftocdfaMConr  TVMCt, 
Tol.  i.  p.  26. 
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dered  it  as  the  highest  and  most  atrociaus  mark  of  cruelty 
and  injustice  to  force  unhappy  men,  by  fire  and  sword,  to 
abandon  their  religious  principles,  or  to  put  them  to  death 
merely  because  they  refiised  to  chance  their  opinions. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  ki^dom  of  Jerusalem,  many 
bf  the  Latins  remained  still  in  Syria,  and  retiring  into  the 
dark  and  solitary  recesses  of  Moimt  Liban,  lived  there  in 
a  savage  manner,  and  lost  by  de^ees  all  sense  both  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity,  as  appears  m  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ters of  their  descendants,  who  still  inhabit  the  same  uncul- 
tivated  v^lds,  and  who  seem  almost  entirely  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  of  Grod  and  religion.* 

IK  I'he  Latin  writers  of  this  age  complain  in  many 
places  of  the  growth  of  infidelity,  of  daring  and  compuottor 
Boentious  writers,  some  of  whom  attacked  pub-  ^^S^SS^H^ 
licly  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  wlnle  otners  "••^^^ 
went  so  &r  as  atheistically  to  call  in  question  the  P^Jffec- 
tions  and  government  of  the  Supreme  Bemg.  xhese 
complaints,  however  they  might  oscve  been  exan^erated 
in  some  respects,  were  yet  far  from  being  entirely  destitute 
of  foundation;  and  the  superstition  of  the  times  was  too 
naturally  adapted  to  create  a  number  of  infidels  and  liber- 
tines, among  men  who  had  more  capacity  than  judgmen^ 
more  wit  than  solidity.  Persons  or  this  character,  when 
they  fixed  their  attention  only  upon  that  absurd  svstem 
of  religion,  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  depen- 
dents exhibited  as  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  and  main- 
tained, by  the  odious  influence  of  bloody  persecution, 
were,  for  want  of  the  means  of  being  better  instructed^ 
unhappily  led  to  consider  the  Christian  religion  as  a  fable 
invented  and:  propagated  by  a  greedy  and  ambitious  priests- 
hood,  in  order  to  fill  their  coffers,  and  to  render  their 
authority  respectable.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which 
flourished  in  all  the  European  schools,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  (lie  very  essence  of  ri^ht  reason,  contributed 
much  to  support  this  delusion,  ana  to  nourish  a  proud  and 
presumptuous  spirit  of  infidelity.    This  quibbling  and  intri* 

«' ArcerUoii  tiibe^  eaUed  Denui,  or  Draslf  who  inhabit  die  nctoeaes  of  the  moantf 
'Liban  and  AntiUban,  pretend  to  deecend  from  the  ancient  Pranks,  who  were  onev 
vaetere  of  .^aleejine.  This  derivation  is  indeed  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
lliere  stiU  reman  in  these  conntries,  deacendanto  of  those  whom  the  holy  war.  brought 
from  Europe  into  Palestine ;  though  they  do  very  little  honoor  to  ^iraneeftoie»  tad 
have  nothing  of  Christiana  bat  the  i 
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Gate  philosophy  led  many  to  reject  some  of  the  most  evi- 
dent and  important  doctrines  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  sucn  as  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  providence  go- 
verning the  universe,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  Scnp- 
ture  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  other  points 
of  less  moment.  These  doctrines  were  not  only  rejected, 
but  the  most  pernicious  errors  were  industriously  propa- 
gated in  opposition  to  them,  by  a  set  of  Aristotelians,  who 
were  extremely  active  in  gaining  proselytes  to  their  impi- 
ous jaigon/ 
III.  u  the  accusations  brought  against  Frederic  U.  by 
the  Roman  pontiff,  Grre^oiy  IX.  deserve  any 
«^J!S^r£i  credit,  that  prince  may  be  ranked  among  the 
^^'  ,  most  inveterate  and  malignant  enemies  of  the 
Christian  religion,  since  he  was  charged  by  Gregory  with 
having  ^aid,  that  the  world  had  been  deceived  by  three 
mpostarsj  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet.^  This  chaige 
was  aiiswered  by  a  solemn  and  public  profession  of  his 
fstith,  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  aJl  the  kings  and 
piinces  of  Europe,  to  whom  also  had  been  addressed  the 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  the  pontiff.  The  accu- 
sation however  was  rounded  upon  the  testimony  of  Henry 
Raspon,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  declared  that  he 
had  heard  the  emperor  pronounce  the  abominable  bias- 

A  See  Sti.  ThonuB  Swmma  totdra  genU$f  and  Bernhardi  Monets  Summa  eonlm  C^ 
*iharos  et  fVddenses,  Thif  latter  writer,  in  the  work  now  mentioned,  combats,  with 
g^reat  spirit,  the -enemies  of  Christianity  which  appeared  in  his  time.  In  the  fourth* 
chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  p.  416,  he  disputes,  in  an  ample  and  copious  manner,  against 
those  who  affirmed,  <^  the  tcnUpmskid  wUh  the  body;  refutes,  in  the  elerenth  chap- 
ter, p.  477,  those  Aniftotetian  philosophers,  who  held,  that  the  world  had  existed  ttwn. 
all  eternity,  and  would  nerer  have  an  end ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  p.  554,  he  at* 
tacks  those,  who,  despising  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  deny  the  ezbtence"  of 
fainuDi  Uhertyy  and  maintain  that  all  things,  and  even  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  are  the 
effects  of  an  lAsthdt  and  irreaittihU  neeetttty.  Add  to  these  authors,  Stephani  Tempie- 
rii,  Epi$eopi  Parisimrit,  Indiadm  errorwn^  qui  a  nonnuUis  MagistrU  JbuUHa  puMiet  pHv^ 
Hmque  doetbantur^  Jhino  1277,  in  BihUotheca  palrum  Mtudma^  tom.  xxv.  p.  833,  as  alao 
Boulay,  HisUr-  Acad,  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p.  433,  and  Qerardi  du  Bois,  Hist.  Eedu,  PaH$. 
tom.  ii.  p.  501.  The  tenets  of  these  doctors  will,  no  doubt,  appear  of  a  surprising 
nature  ;  for  they  taught,  that  there  was  only  one  intellect  among  all  the  human  root ; 
that  an  thinq^  were  subject  to  absolute  fote  or  necessity;  that  the  universe  was 
not  governed  by  a  divine  providence ;  that  the  world  was  eternal,  and  the  soul  piortal  .** 
and  they  maintained  these  and  such  like  monstrous  errors  by  arguments  drawn  from. 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  just  resentment  of  the 
people,  they  held  up,  as  a  buckler  against  their  adversariesi  that  most  dangerous  and 
pernicious  distinction  between  ihtd^ied  and  phUowphAui  tndh^  which  has  been  since 
vsed,  with  the  utmost  cunning  and  bad  faith,  by  the  more  recent  Aristotelians  of  the  > 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  "  These  things,"  said  they,  as  we  learn  ftom  Stephen 
Tempier,  *'  are  true  in  philosophy,  but  not  according  to  the  CathoKc  faith.  Vers  sunt 
hcc  seeunduA  philosophum,  non  secundum  fidem  catbolicam." 

b  Matth.  f  arif ,  IBtU/r,  Jtfi^or,  p.  408,  459.    Fetr.  de  Yineis,  EfiiiUiharum^  lib.  i. 
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phemy  above  mentioned.''  It  is,  after  aU,  difficult  to  de- 
cide with  sufficient  evidence  concerning  the  truth  of  this 
fact.  Frederic,  who  was  extremely  passionate  and  im- 
prudent, may  perhaps,  in  a  fit  of  ra^e,  nave  let  some  such 
expression  as  this  escape  his  reflection,  and  this  is  render- 
ed probable  enough  by  the  company  he  frequented,  and 
the  number  of  learned  Aristotelians  that  were  always 
abouthis  person,  and  might  suggest  matter  enough  for  such 
impious  expressions,  as  that  now  under  consideration.  It 
was  this  afiair  that  gave  occasion,  in  after  times,  to  the  in- 
vention of  that  fabulous  account,''  which  supposes  the  de- 
testable book  concerning  the  three  impostors^  to  have  been 
composed  by  the  emperor  himself,  or  by  Peter  de  Vineis» 
a  native  of  Capua,  a  man  of  great  credit  and  authority, 
whom  that  prince*"  had  chosen  for  his  prime  minister,  and 
in  whom  he  placed  the  highest  confidence. 

c  Herm.  Gygantis  Fhres  temponm,  p.  126.  Chr.  Frid.  Ayrmaon,  S}flag0  JhuedoUr. 
torn.  i.  p.  639. 

d  See  Caaim.  Oudini  Commmt.  de  ScripUnibua  EedetUttHeiSj  torn.  iii.  p.  66,  Alb. 
Henr.  de  Salletigrc,  Menuirea  tPHistokre  et  de  LUeratvre^  torn.  i.  part  i.  p.  386. 

ICP*  e  The  book  entitled,  Uber  de  in  Impoatoribus,  sioe  TVoctafut  de  FmiUU  MM- 
giomanj  is  really  a  book  which  had  no  Existence  at  the  time  that  the  most  noiae  was 
made  about  it,  and  was  spoken  of  by  nkultitudes  before  it  had  been  seen  by  any  one 
person.  Its  supposed  existence  was  probably  owing  to  an  impious  saying  of  Simon  of 
Tournay,  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  whi^eh 
amounts  to  this  ;  that  the  Jews  were  seduced  out  of  their  senses  by  Moses,  the  Chris- 
tians by  Jesus,  and  the  Gentiles  by  Mahomet."  This,  or  some  expressions  of  a  similar 
Idnd,  were  imputed  to  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  other  persons,  and  that  perhaps  with- 
out any  real  foundation ;  and  the  imaginary  book,  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  has 
been  attributed,  by  different  authors,  to  Frederic,  to  his  chancellor  Peter  de  Vineis,  to 
Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  to  Boccace,  Pogge,  the  Aretins,  Pomponace,  Machiavel, 
Erasmus,  Ochinus,  Servetos,  Rabelais,  Giordano  Bruno,  Campanella,  and  many  others. 
In  a  word,  the  book  was  long  spoken  of  before  any  such  work  existed ;  but  the 
ramour  that  was  spread  abro^  encouraged  some  profligate  traders  in  licentiousness 
to  compose,  or  rather  compile,  a  bundle  of  miserable  rha|>8odies,  under  the  famous 
title  of  the  Three  Impostors^  in  order  to  impose  upon  such  as  are  fond  of  these 
pretended  rariHes.  Accordingly,  the  Spaeeio  delta  BesUa  Trumpkante  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  and  a  wretched  piece  o?  impiety,  called  the  Spirit  of  Spinoxa,  were  the  ground- 
work or  materials  flrom  whence  these  hireling  compilers,  by  modifying  some  passages, 
and  adding  others,  drew  the  book  which  now  passes  under,  the  name  of  the  Three 
ImpoeUjrs,  of  which  I  have  seen  two  copies  in  manuscript,  but  no  printed  edition.  See 
I^  Monnoye's  DUsertatum  tur  le  Livre  de  in  ImposUurs,  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1715,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Menagiana,  See  also  an  answer  to  this 
dissertation,  which  was  impudently  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  in  1716,  from  the  press  of 
Scheurleer  in  the  Hague,  and  which  contains  a  fabulous  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
book  in  question.  Whoever  is  desirous  of  a  more  ample  and  a  very -curious  account  of 
this  matter,  will  find  it  in  the  late  Prosper  Marchand's  DictUmaire  Historic,  vol.  ii.  at 
the  article  Impostoribus. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

coNosmiriNO  the  stj^te  or  leahhino  ahd  philoiopht  dukivo  rutm 

I.  The  Greeks,  amidst  the  dreadful  calamities,  discords, 
TIM  Ml*  of  and  revolutions,  that  distracted  and  perplexed 
SToiSS***  their  unhappy  country,  had  neither  that  spirit, 
nor  that  leisure,  that  are  necessary  to  the  culture 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Yet,  under  all  these  disadvanta- 
ges, they  still  retained  a  certain  portion  of  their  former 
spirit,  and  did  not  entirely  abandon  the  cause  of  learning 
and  philosophv,  as  a[)pears  by  the  writers  that  arose 
amons  them  during  this  century.    Their  best  historians 
were  Nicetas,  Choniates,  Georgius  Acropolita,  Gregorius 
Pachymeres,  and  Joel,  whose  Chronology  is  yet  extant. 
We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Gregory  Pachymeres,  and 
Nicephorus  Blemmida,  that  the  peripatetic  philosophy 
was  not  without  its  admirers  among  the  Greeks  ;  though 
the  Platonic  was  most  in  vogue.    The  greatest  part  of  the 
Grecian  philosophers,  following  the  example  of  the  later 
Platonists,  whose  works  were  the  subject  of  their  constant 
meditation,  inclined  to  reduce  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  and 
the  subtilties  of  the  Stagirite  into  one  system,  and  to  re- 
^  concile,  as  well  as  they  could,  their  jarring  principles.  It 
^  is  not  necessary  to  exhibit  a  list  of  those  authors,  who 
wrote  the  lives  and  discourses  of  the  saints,  or  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  controversy  with  the  Latin  church, 
or  of  those  who  employed  their  learned  labours  in  illustra- 
ting the  canon  law  of  the  Greeks.    The  principal  Syrian 
wnter,  which  this  century  produced,  was  Gregory'  Abul 
Farai,  primate  of  the  Jacobites,  a  man  of  true  gemus  and 
universal  leamiog,  who  was  a  judicious  divine,  an  emi- 
nent historian,  and  a  good  philosopher.'    George  Elma- 

a  See  Bayle's  DieHonmy^  at  the  article  Abulpharage ;  as  also  ios.  Sim.  Assenanni 
BOHHh.  Orimtd,  VaUctm.  torn.  iL  cap.  xlii.  p.  844. 
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ciiiy  who  composed  the  history  of  the  Saracens,  was  also  a 
writer  of  no  mean  reputation. 

II.  The  sciences  carried  a  fairer  aspect  in  the  western 
world,  where  eveiy  branch  of  erudition  was  cul- 
ttrated  with  asisiduit^  and  zeal,  and  of  conse-  of'iliSSrS 
quence,  flourished  with  increasing  vigour,  from  ^  ""^ 
day  to  day.  Tfa«  European  kings  and  princes  had  learn- 
ed, by  a  happy  experience,  how  much  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  arts  contribute  to  the  grandeur  and  hap- 

Siness  of  a  nation ;  and  therefore  they  invited  into  their 
ominions  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  nour- 
ished the  arts  in  their  bosom,  excited  the  youth  to  the  love 
of  letters,  by  crowning  their  progress  with  the  most  noble 
rewards,  and  encouraged  every  effort  of  genius,  by  con« 
ferring  upon  such  as  exceUed,  the  most  honourable  dis* 
tinctions.  Among  these  patrons  and  protectors  of  learn- 
ing, the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  Alphonsus  X*  king  of 
Leon  and  Castile,  two  princes  as  much  distinguished  by 
their  own  learning,  as  by  the  encouragement  they  granted 
to  men  of  genius,  acquired  the  highest  renown,  and  ren- 
dered their  iiames  immortal.  The  former  founded  the  aca- 
demy of  Naples,  had  the  works  of  Aristotle  translated  into 
Latin,  assembled  about  his  person  all  the  learned  men 
whom  he  could  engage  by  his  munificence  to  repair  to  his 
court,  and  gave  many  other  undoubted  proofs  of  his  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.^  The  latter 
obtained  an  illustrious  and  permanent  renown  by  several 
learned  productions,  but  more  especially  by  his  famous 

ICP  Abalphangius,  or  Abul  Fani,  waa  a  native  of  Malatia,  a  city  in  Armenia,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Euphrates,  and  acquired  a  vast  reputat^n  in  the  east  on  ac- 
count of  his  extensive  erudition.  He  composed  win  JibridgemaU  of  Unicend  History 
from  the  begintfing  of  the  world  to  his  own  times,  which  he  divided  into  ten  parts,  or 
dynasties.  The  1st  comprebends  the  histoid  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  from  Adam 
to  Moses.  The  Sd  that  of  Joshua  and  the  other  judges  of  Israel.  The  3d,  4th,  Sth, 
and  6th,  contain  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  of  the  Chaldean  princes,  of  the 
Persian  magi,  and  of  the  Grecian  monanhs.  The  7th  relates  to  the  Roman  history } 
the  Sth  to  that  of  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople.  In  the  9th  he  treats  con* 
coming  the  Arabian  commanders  ;  and  in  the  lOth  concerning  the  Moguls.  He  is  more 
to  be  depended  upon  in  his  faist<>ry  of  the  Saracens  and  Tartars,  than  in  his  accounts  of 
other  nations.  The  learned  Dr.  Edward  Pocock  translated  this  work  into  Latin,  and 
published  his  translation  in  1663 ;  to^cether  with  a  supplement,  which  carries  on  the 
history  of  the  Oriental  princes,  where  Abul  Farai  left  it.  The  same  learned  translator 
bad  obliged  the  public,  in  1656,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  ninth  dynasty  under  the  fol« 
lowing  tide ;  **  Spechn^n  Historiae  Arabum ;  sive  GeorgU  Abulfaragii  Malatiendfe  d» 
origine  et  moribus  Arabum  succineta  narratio.'^ 

b  Boal«r,  Bin.  Jicad.  Parisw  torn,  ttt  p.  115.  GiBnnone,  Hkt.  deMfU^f  torn.  &  p« 
479.  Add  to  these  the  obeervations  of  Jo.  A|b.  Fabriciu4,  BihlM^  L«(in>ffiedii  <Bffi,  torn- 
it  p.  ^18* 
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Astrouomical  Tables.^  In  consequenee  then  of  the  protec- 
tion that  was  given  to  the  sciences  in  this  century,  acade* 
mies  were  erected  ahnost  in  everj  city,  peculiar  privileffes 
of  various  kinds  were  also  granted  to  the  youth  that  Sre-* 
quented  them,  and  these  learned  societies  acquired,  at 
length,  the  form  of  political  bodies  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  invested  with  a  certain  jurisdietioii,  and  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws  and  statutes. 

III.  In  the  public  schools  or  academies  that  were  fiMmd- 
edat  Padua,  Modena,  Naples,  Capua,  Toulouse, 
iJ  Eal^X^  Salamancha,  Lyons,  and  CoIoku,  me  whole  circie 
MadeniM.  ^f  |-)|^  scieuccs  was  not  tau^t,  as  in  our  times. 
The  application  of  the  youth,  and  the  labours  of  their  in- 
structers,  were  limited  to  certain  branches  of  leaming, 
and  thus  the  course  of  academical  education  remained  im« 
perfect  The  academy  of  Paris,  which  suipassed  all  the 
rest  both  with  respect  to  the  number  and  abilities  of  its 

Jirofessors,  and  the  multitude  of  students  by  whom  it  was 
requented,  was  the  first  learned  society  which  extended 
the  sphere  of  education,  received  a}l  the  sciences  into  its 
bosom,  and  appointed  masters  for  everv  branch  of  erudi- 
tion. Hence  it  was  distinguished,  before  any  other  aca^ 
demy,  with  the  title  of  a  university,  to  denote  its  embracing 
the  whole  circle  of  science ;  and  in  process  of  time,  other 
schools  of  learning  were  ambitious  of  forming  themselves 
upon  the  same  model,  and  df  beine  honoured  with  the 
same  title.  In  this  famous  university,  the  doctors  were 
divided  into  four  colleges  or  classes,  according  to  die 
branches  of  learning  they  professed ;  and  these  classes 
were  called,  in  after  times,  Jaculties.  In  each  of  these 
faculties^  a  doctor  was  chosen  by  the  sufirages  of  his  ool* 
leagues,  to  preside  during  a  fixed  period  in  the  society ; 
ana  the  title  of  dean  was  given  to  tnose  who  successively 
filled  that  eminent  office.^  The  head  of  the  university, 
whose  inspection  and  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  branches 
of  that  learned  body,  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  chan- 
celloTf  and  that  high  and  honourable  place  was  filled  by 
the  bishop  of  Paris,  to  whom  an  assistant  was  afterward 
joined^   who  shared  the  administration  with   him,   and 

0  Nk.  Antonii  mbUoUieca  vekts  UUpan.  lib.  tiu.  o.  v.  p.  917.  Jo.  de  Vemn»,  SU- 
Mre  fiM9pQg9Uf  ton.  ir:  p.  347. 

d  ThU  anrtaceiMnt  was  executed  abeot  the  rear  1260.  See  Pu  Boular,  Hm^.  Jkai* 
Parte,  torn.  iii.  p.  657,  6«4. 
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wttft  clotbed  wtth  an  eMemive  auXhorlly/  The  college 
set  apart  for  the  stu<fy  of  divinity  was  first  erected  and  en- 
dowed in  the  year  1260,  by  an  opulent  and  pious  man, 
whose  nad&e  was  Robert  de  Sorboune,  a  particular  friend 
and  feydnrite  of  St  Lewis,  whose  name  was  adopted,  and 
is  8^  retidned,  by  that  theological  society/ 

It.  Such  as  were  desirous  of  bein^  admitted  professors 
in  any  of  ikefactiltieSj  or  colleges,  of  thi^  famous  The.c»demi. 
tmirersity,  were  obliged  to  subnnt  to  a  long  and  •^"«'«- 
te^ous  cooarse  of  probation,  to  suffer  the  strictest  exami- 
nations, and  to  give,  during  several  years,  undoubted  proofs 
of  their  leamh^  and  capacity,  before  they  were  received 
in  the  character  of  public  teachers.  This  severe  disciplme 
was  called  the  academical  course;  and  it  was  wisel^  de- 
signed to  prevent  (he  number  of  professors  from  mtimply- 
ing  beyond  measure,  and  also  to  hinder  such  as  were  des- 
titute of  erudition  and  abilities  from  assuming  an  office, 
which  was  justly  looked  upon  as  of  high  importance. 
They,  who  mA  satisfied  all  the  demands  of  this  academical 
hw,  zxA  had  gone  through  the  formidable  trial  with  ^ 
f^ause,  were  sSemnly  invested  with  the  dignity  of  profes- 
sors j  and  were  saluted  masters  with  a  certain  round  of  cere- 
monies, that  were  used  in  the  societies  of  illiterate  trades-  x 
men,  when  their  company  was  augme»ted  by  a  new  candi- 
date.  This  vtdgar  custoAi  was  introduced  ui  the  pre- 
ceding century,  by  die  professors  of  law  in  the  academy  of 
Bolonia,  and,  m  mis  century,  it  was  transmitted  to  that  of 
Paris,  where  it  was  first  practised  by  the  divinily  cofleges,^ 
and  afterward  by  the  professors  of  physic  and  of  the  liberal 
arts.  In  tMs  account  of  the  trial  and  mstallation  of  the 
professors  of  Paris,  we  may  perceive  the  origin  of  what  we 
now  call  aeademieal  degrees  ;  which,  like  aU  other  human 
institutions,  have  degenerated  sadly  from  the  wise  ends  for 
which  they  were  at  &st  sq>pointed,  and  grow  more  insignia 
ficant  from  day  to  day.^ 

e  See  Herm.  Ooniingii  AnHtpnUde*  Aeudtimca,  a  work,  faowever^  susceptible  of  cOn- 
ticlenible  improvemeuts;  The  important  wovk  mentioned  in  the  preeedlds  nMe,  and 
which  is  divided  into  six  ▼okanes,  deserres  to  be  principally  consnlted  in  this  potnt^-  ai 
wdl  as  in  all  orthei»thit  feltfte  to  the  historj  and  government  of  the  university  of  Paris ; 
add  to  this  Claud.  Hemersi  Uberdi  AcademUi  ParisUnH,  qiuMipfkno  fii^  in  disnto  sf 
ipiteopmun  8tluM$^  L«itet  1637.  In  4to* 

t  See  Dta  Boolay,  /tertor^  Jkai.  Plir&.  torn.  iii.  p.  S23.  Du  Fi«sfie*s  J^nmUtUm 
u^  the  I4fe  of  8t,  lewis,  wHtten  by  Xoimrille,  p.  S9. 

S  Heiride  the  wrif«rv  above  mentioned,  see  Jo.  Chr.  ItteMs,  JDa  0fadilhi»  Ae^imM* 
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V.  These  public  institutions,  consecrated  to  &e  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  were  attended  with  re- 
mlTrataraor  markable  success;  but  that  branch  of  erudition, 
bttmanity.  ^Juch  wc  Call  huoiamty,  or  polite  literature,  de- 
rived less  advantage  from  them,  than  the  other  sciences. 
The  industrious  youth  either  applied  themselves  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  can6n  laws,  which  was  a  sure 
path  to  preferment,  or  employed  their  labours  in  philoso- 
phical researches,  in  order  to  the  attamment  of  a  shiiung 
reputation,  and  of  the  applause  that  was  lavished  upon 
such  as  were  endowed  with  a  subtile  and  metaphysical 

genius.  Hence  the  bitter  complaints  that  were  made  by 
le  pontiffs  and  other  bishops  of  the  neglect  and  decline 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  and  hence  also  the  zeal- 
ous, but  unsuccessful  efforts  they  used  to  turn  the  youth 
from  jurisprudence  and  philosophy,  to  the  study  of  huma- 
nity and  philology.*"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  thir- 
teenth century  produced  several  writers,  who  were  very 
far  from  being  contemptible,  such  as  Guil.  Brito,*  Gualthe- 
rus  Mapes,"  Matthew  of  Vendosme,  Alain  de  I'Isle,'  Guar 
therus.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  and  several  others,  who  wrote 
with  ease,  and  were  not  altogether  destitute  of  elegance* 
Among  the  historians,  the  m*st  place  is  due  to  Matthew 
Paris,  a  writer  of  the  highest  merit  both  in  point  of  know- 
ledge and  prudence,  to  whom  we  may  add  Rodericus 
Ximenius,  Kigordus,"*  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Robert  of  St. 
Marino,"  Martinus,  a  native  of  Poland,  Gervais  of  Tilbu- 
ry,""  Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  Gulielmus  Nangius,  whose 
names  are  worthy  of  being  preserved  from  obhvion.  The 
writers  who  have  laboured  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
lives  and  exploits  of  the  saints,  have  rather  related  the 

Just  Henn.  Bohmeri  Prmf*  ad  hu  Canonieum,  p.  14.  Ant.  Wood,  JSnHauU.  OtcMiiM*. 
torn.  i.  p.  34.    Boulay,  Hiitor.  Aeadem.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  £56,  682,  684,  ius. 

h  Boulay,  HisL  Acad,  Parit,  torn.  iii.  p.  866,  where  there  is  an  epistle  of  Innocent 
in.  who  seems  to  take  ihis  matter  seriously  to  heart  Ant.  Wood,  AnHq.  Ctoon.  tom.  i. 
p.  184.     Imola  in  Daniem  in  Muratari  JnHquU.  lUd,  rnedH  avi,  tom.  L  p.  1868. 

i  See  the  HUtoin  d«  PJieadtmie  det  In8cr^piion$  ef  de$  Bdle»  LeUns^  tom.  Xf'u  p.  855. 

k  Jo.  Wolfii,  Leetianii  MemorahU.  tom.  i.  p.  430. 

I  Called  In  Latin,  Alanus  de  InsuUs. 

m  See  the  Hittoire  dt  V Academe  des  IntcripiioM  it  dtt  BdU$  tAttreSy  tom.  ztL  p.  843» 
which  also  gives  an  ample  account  of  William  of  Nangts,  p.  898. 

n  See  Le  Boeuf,  Metnoin$  four  VHiBtwrt  d?Auxerre^  tom.  ii.  p.  490,  where  there  is 
atooa  learned  account  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  p.  404. 

IC^  o  Genrais  of  Tilbury,  was  nephew  to  Henry  H.  king  of  England,  and  was  in 
high  credit  with  the  emperor  Otho  IV.  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  Description  of  the 
Worid,  and  a  Chronicle,  both  of  which  he  had  himself  composed.  He  wrote  also  a 
History  of  England,  and  one  of/the  Holy  Land,  with  several  treatises  npon  differtnt 
subjects. 
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superstitions  and  miseries  of  the  times,  than  the  actions  of 
these  holy  men.  Among  these  biographers,  James  of 
Vitri,  mentioned  abovc^,  nuJces  the  greatest  figure ;  he  also 
composed  a  History  of  the  Lombards^  that  is  full  of  insipid 
and  trifling  stories.^ 

Yi.  Ro^er  Bacon,"*  John  Balbi,  and  Robert  Capito,  with 
some  other  learned  men,  whose  number  was  rh*.  .tody  of 
but  inconsiderable,  applied  themselves  to  the  irieSifii."** 
study  of  Greek  Uterature.  The  Hebrew  language  '"'^ 
and  theology  were  much  less  cultivated ;  though  it  ap- 
pears that  Bacon  and  Capito^  already  mentioned,  and 
Kaymond  Martin,  author  of^an  excellent  treatise,  entitled^ 
Pugio  Fidei  ChristiamB^  or,  7%«  Dagger  of  the  Christian 
Faithj  were  extremely  well  versed  in  that  species  of  eru- 
dition. Many  of  the  Spaniards,  and  more  particularly  the 
Donunican  friars,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Arabian 
learning  s^d  language,  as  the  kings  of  Spain  had  charged 
the  latter  with  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  Jews 
and  Saracens  who  resided  m  their  dominions/  As  to  the 
Latin  grammarians,  the  best  of  them  were  extremely 
barbarous  and  insipid,  and  equally  destitute  of  taste  and 
knowledge.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have  onty  to 
cast  an  eye  upon  the  productions  of  Alexander  de  v  iUa 
Dei,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  eminent  of  them 
all,  and  whose  works  were  read  in  almost  all  the  schools 
from  this  period  until  the  sixteenth  century.  This  pedan- 
tic Franciscan  composed  in  the  year  1240,  what  he  called, 
a  Doctrinale^  in  Leonine  verse,  full  of  the  most  wretched 
quibbles,  and  in  which  the  rules  of  grammar  and  cri- 
ticism are  deUvered  with  the  greatest  confusion  and  ob- 
scurity, or  rather,  are  covered  with  impenetrable  daiic- 
ness. 

p  See  Schelhornii  JStnumiates  UUrorie^  torn.  xi.  p.  324. 

|C7*  q  This  illustrious  Franctscan  was,  in  point  of  genius  and  unirersal  learning,  one 
of  the  greatest  ornamento  of  the  British  nation,  and  in  general  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters. The  astonishing  discoveries  he  made  in  astronomy,  chjmistry,  optics,  and  ma- 
thematics, made  him  pass  for  a  magician  in  the  ignorant  and  superstitions  times  in 
which  he  liTed,  while  his  profound  kuQwledge  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  languages,  procure'd  him,  with  more  justice,  the  title  of  the  adadtfibU^  or 
Maondtrful  doctor.  Among  other  discoTcries  he  is  said  to  have  made  that  of  the  compo- 
flitioD  and  force  of  gunpowder,  which  be  describes  clearly  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  and  he 
proposed  much  the  same  correction  of  the  Calendar,  which  yvas  executed  about  three 
hundred  years  alter  by  Gregory  XIII.  He  composed  a  prodigious  number  of  books,  of 
which  the  list  may  be  seen  in  the  General  Dictionwryt  at  the  article  Bacon. 

r  See  Rich.  Simon's  UUres  ChoUes,  torn.  iii.  p.  112.  Nic.  Antonii  Biblwtheca  vehts 
Hispmiea. 
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VII.  The  various  systems  of  philosophy  that  were  m 
Theititeof  vogue  bofofe  this  century,  lost  their  credit  by 
phiUMopby.  degrees,  and  submitted  to  the  triumphant  doc- 
trine of  Anstotle,  which  erected  a  new  and  despotic 
empire  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  reduced  the  whole 
ideal  world  under  its  lordly  dominion.  Several  of  the 
works  of  this  philosopher,  and  more  especially  his  meta- 
physical productions,  had  been  so  early  as  the  beginning 
of  this  century  translated  into  Latin  at  Paris,  and  were  from 
that  time  explained  to  the  youth  in  the  public  schools.'  But 
when  it  appeared,  that  Almeric*  had  drawn  from  these  books 
h»  erroneous  sentiments  concerning  the  divine  nature,  they 
were  prohibited  and  condemned  as  pernicious  and  pesti- 
lential, by  a  public  decree  of  the  council  of  Sens,  in  the 
year  1809."  The  logic  of  Aristotle  however  recovered 
its  credit  some  years  after  this,  and  was  publicly  tauriit 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  in  the  vear  1315;  but  ttte 
natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics  of  that  great  man  were 
still  under  the  sentence  of  condemnation.'^  It  was  re- 
served for  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  to  restore  the  Stan- 
rite  to  his  former  glory,  which  Urn  prince  effected  by 
employing  a  number  of  learned  men,  whom  he  had  chosen 
witn  the  greatest  attention  and  care,'  and  who  were  pro- 

•  Frano  Psiricii,  DUemihiu$  PeH^aUtiaB,  toB.  L  lib.  xi.  p.  14fib  Jo.  Lnmohia  it 
voria  4ruto(.  fartuna  in  Aead^  ParisUntU  cap.  i.  p.  127,  ed.  Ebwkh.  It  is  commonlj  re- 
ported, that  the  books  of  Aristotle  here  mentioned,  were  tranilated  from  Arabia  intxr 
Ludn.  But  we  are  told  positively,  that  these  books  were  brought  from  GMWIutim>ple,r 
and  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin.  See  Rigordus,  De  getHs  Philippi  regis  f^ranetrum 
ni  A*  1S09,  hi  Andr.  Chesnil  SerijHor,  HiHor.  Fran^.  p.  119. 

ICP  t  Almerle,  or  Amauri,  does  mi  leem  to  havft  entertained  miy  enormoui  aikofe* 
Ke  held  that  every  Christian  was  obliged  to  believe  himself  a  member  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  attached  perhaps  some  ieztravagam  and  ihnatical  ideas  to  that  opinion ;  hat  his  fo^ 
lowers  fell  into  more  pernicious  notions,  and  adopted'the  nest  odious  tenett^  mninfajning, 
that  the  power  of  the  Father'continued  no  longer  than  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  that 
the  empire  of  the  Son  extended  only  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  that  dien  the  reign 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  commenced,  when  ail  sacraments  and  external  worship  wen  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  salvation  of  Christians  was  to  be  accomplished  merely  by  internal 
acts  of  illuminating  grace.  Their  morals  also  were  asfinihmous  as  their  doctrine  was 
absurd,  and  under  the  name  of  charity  they  eomprehended  and  committed  Qie  most  cri- 
minal acts  of  imparity  and  licentioasness. 

ICP  u  Dr.  Mosheim  has  fallen  here  into  two  light  mistakes.  It  was  at  FaiiSjUd 
not  at  Sens,  and  in  the  year  1810,  and  not  inl209,that  the  metaphysical  books  of  Aristotle 
were  condemned  to  the  flames.  The  writers  quoted  here  by  our  author  are  Launohis, 
De  eorta  AritlMU  fwtuna  in  Acad-  Paris,  cap.  iv.  p.  195,  and  the  same  writer's  SytUAus 
ntfiontcni  quUnu  Durmdi  causa  defenMtw,  tom.  i.  opp.  pairs  i.  p.  8. 
'     w  Nat.  Alexander,  Sdeet.  HisUrr,  Bcdes.  CajiiU,  tom.  viU.cap.  iii.  §  7,  p.  76. 

X  Fctr.  de  Vineis,  l^lclar.  lib.  ili.  ep.  IxviL  p.  503.  This  epistle  Is  addressed  ad 
mi^tros  et  scholares  Bonimoienaes,  i.  e.  to  the  masters  and  seheUrs  qf  the  aeadem§  of  Bo' 
Ionia;  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  emperor  sent  letters,  upon  this  occasion, 
to  the  other  European  schools.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  this  learned  pHflce  had 
all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  that  were  then  extant,  translated  into  Latin  about  the  year 
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footidly  venedin  the  knowladse  of  the  languages,  to  tranfir 
bte  into  Latin,  from  the  Greei:  and  Arabic,  certain  hooka 
of  Aristotle,  and  of  other  ancient  sages.  This  translation, 
which  was  reoommended,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the 
academy  of  Boionia,  by  the  learned  emperor,  raised  the 
credit  of  Aristotle  to  the  greatest  heijght,  and  gave  him  an 
irresistible  and  despotic  authoritr  in  all  the  Eurooean 
schools.  This  autmrnty  was  still  farther  aumientea  by 
the  translations  which  were  made  of  some  of  me  books  of 
the  Grecian  sage  by  sereral  Latin  interpreters,  such  as 
jMBchael  Scot,  Philip  of  Tripoli,  William  Fleming,  and 
others ;  though  these  men  were  quite  unequal  to  the  task 
they  undertook,  and  had  neither  such  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  nor  such  an  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  as 
were  necessary  to'the  sUccessM  execution  of  such  a  diffi- 
cult enterprise.' 

viu.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  received  the  very  last 
addition  that  could  be  made  to  its  authority  and  TboiMt  a^iuu 
lustre,  when  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  ^o^'^ifud^' 
adopted  its  tenets,  taught  it  in  their  schools,  and  T^SiSi^ 
illustrated  it  in  their  wntings.  These  two  mendi-  *'*^"' 
cant  orders  were  looked  upon  as  the  chief  depositaries  of 
all  learning  both  human  and  divine ;  and  were  followed, 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  assiduity,  by  all  such  as 
were  ambitious  of  beiuff  distinguished  from  the  multitude 
by  their  superior  knowledge.  Alexander  Hales,  an  Eng^ 
lish  Franciscan,  who  taught  philosophy  at  Paris,  and  ac- 
quired, by  the  strength  of  ms  metaphysical  genius,  the 
uUe  of  the  Irrefragable  Doctor ,*  and  Albert  the  Great,  a 
German  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  bishop  of  Ratisbop, 
a  man  of  vast  abilities  and  a  universal  dictator  at  this  time,* 
were  the  two  first  eminent  writers  who  illustrated,  in  their 
learned  productions,  the  Aristotelian  system.    But  it  was 

lOSO  {  but  this  eanootbe  dedueed  from  the  letter  abovementioned,  -aor  from  any  other 
fliificieiit  testimony  that  we  knew  of. 

y  See  Wood^s  aoeoont  of  the  interpreters  of  Aristotle,  in  his  JhJiquUttt.  Obnm.  torn.  i. 
p.  119,  as  also  Jebb*s  prefiut  to  the  Oput  Jlfofiit  of  the  famous  Roger  Bacon,  published  at 
London,  in- folio,  in  the  year  1733*  We  shall  give  here  the  opinion  which  Bacon  had  of 
the  transtatmrs  cf  Aristotle,  in  the  words  of  that  great  man,  who  expresses  his  contempt 
of  these  wretched  interpreters  in  the  following  manner :  **  Si  haberem,"  says  he,  '*  po* 
testatem  supra  Kbros  Aristotells  Latine  couTersea,  ego  faeerum  omnes  cremori,  quia  non 
est  nisi  temports  amis  sio  studere  in  illis,  et  causa  eirorts  et  mnltiplioatio  ignorantiw, 
ultra  id  quod  mlet  eaiplicarL" 

s  See  Locte  Wadiingi  JhmaUs  JHInsnim,  torn.  iii.  p.  933.  Du  Boulav,  Hiffor.  •^ead. 
JPerif.  torn.  Iii.  p.  gOO,  873. 

a  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieil  BibMhica  LaHmmtdU  ttvi,  torn.  i.  p.  11'* 
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the  disciple  of  Albert^  Thomas  Aauinas,  the  angelic  doctor y 
and  the  great  luminary  of  the  scnolastic  world,  that  con- 
tributed most  to  the  glory  of  the  Sta^irite/  by  inculcating, 
illustrating,  and  enforcing  his  doctrines,  both  in  his  lec- 
tures and  in  his  writings  ;  and  principally  by  engaging  one 
of  his  learned  colleagues  to  give,  under  his  inspection,  a 
new  translation  of  the  works  of  the  Grecian  sage,  which 
far  surpassed  the  former  version  in  exactness,  perspicui^, 
and  elegance/  By  these  means  the  philosophy  of  Ans- 
totle,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  several  divines, 
and  even  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  themselves,  who  beheld 
its  progress  with  an  unfriendly  eye,  triumphed  in  all  the 
Latin  schools,  and  absorbed  all  the  other  systems  that  had 
flourished  before  this  literary  revolution. 
IX.  There  were  however  at  this  time  in  Europe  several 
persons  of  superior  genius  and  penetration,  who,. 
Jai^^'it^  notwithstanding  their  veneration  for  Aristotie, 
^aS^^iS^''  thought  the  method  of  treating  philosophy,  which 
''^  his  writings  had  introduced,  dry,  inelegant,  and 

proper  to  confine  and  damp  the  efforts  of  the  mmd  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  who,  consequently,  were  desirous  of 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  science  by  new  researches  and  new 
discovenes.  At  the  head  of  these  noble  adventurers  we 
may  justly  place  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  friar,  of  the 

b  The  Dominicana  maintain,  that  this  mtgdU  doctor  was  the  diiciple  of  Albert  the 
Great,  and  their  opinions  seem  to  be  founded  in  truth.  See  Antoine  Touron,  Vie  de 
8t,  Thomas,  p,  99.  The  Franciscans,  however,  maintain  as  obstinateliF,  that  Alexander 
Hales  was  the  master  of  Thomas.     See  WaddingI  JinnaUs  Mnontm,  iota,  iiL  p^  133. 

c  It  has  been  believed  by  mshy,  that  William  de  Moorbeka,  a  native  of  Flanders,  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  archbishop  of  Corinth,  was  the  author  of  the  new  Latin  trans- 
lation  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  %vbich  was  carried  on  and  finished  under  the  auspicious 
inspection  of  Thoinai  Aquinas.  See  J.  Echard.  ScHptoret  Dominican,  torn  .  i.  p.  338. 
Casim.  Oudinus,  Com«R.  de  Scriptor,  EccUt,  torn.  iii.  p.  46&  Jo.  Franc.  Foppens,  IMMw* 
theca  Bdgica^  torn.  i.  p.  416.  Others,  however,  suppose,  though  indeed  with  less  evi- 
dence, that  this  translation  wan  composed  by  Henry  Kosbein,  who  was  also  a  Domini- 
can.     See  Echard*  Script,  Dominic,  tom.  i.  p.  469. 

d  Bacon^s  contempt  ot  the  learning  that  was  in  vogue  in  his  time  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  pa!<8a}cr  quoted  by  Jebb,  in  hb  prtjnce  to  the  Opm  MofW  of  that  great 
nan ;  **  Nunquatti,**  says  hf,  **  fuit  taotc  appareatia  ^apientisp,  nee  tantum  exercitiuDr 
etudii  in  tot  farultatibus,  in  tot  reg;ionibu.4,  sicutjam  a  quadraginta  annis;  ubique  enim 
doctores  sunt  dispersi. .  .in  omni  eivitate,  et  in  omni  castro,  et  in  omni  burgo,  praeci* 
pue  per  duos  ordines  studentes,**  he  moans  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  who  were 
almost  the  only  relii^ious  orderv  that  distinguished  themselves  by  an  application  to  study, 
*'  quod  non  accidtt,  nisi  a  quadraginta  annis  aut  circiier,  cuot  tamen  nunquam  fuit  tanta 
ignbrantia,  tantus  error  . . .  Vulgus  studentium  languet  et  asininat  circa  (nale  translata,** 
by  these  ivretched  versions  he  understands  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  most 
miserably  translated  by  ignorant  bunglers,  "  et  tempus  et  studium  amittit  in  omnibus  et 
QZpcnsas.  Apparentia  quidem  sola  tenet  eos,  et  non  curant  quid  sciant,  sed  quid  videafl- 
tur  scire  coram  multitudine  inscnsata.**  Thus,  according  to  Bacon,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  specious  appearance  of  science,  the  greatest  ignorance  and  the  grossest  errors 
reigned  almost  universally. 
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English  nation,  known  by  the  appeUatioh  of  the  admirable 
doctor  J  renowned  on  account  of  his  most  important  disco- 
veries»  and  who,  in  the  progress  he  had  made  in  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  chymistnr,  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  learned  languages,  soared  mr  beyond  the  genius 
of  the  times/  With  him  we  may  associate  Arnold  of  Villa: 
Nova,  whose  place  of  nativity  is  fixed  by  some  in  France, 
by  others  in  Spain,  and  who  acquired  a  shining  reputatioa 
by  his  knowledge  in  chymistry,  poetry,  philosophy,  lan- 
guages, and  physic  ;^  as  also  Petrus  de  Abano,  a  physieian 
of  Padua,  who  was  surnamed  the  Reconciler^  from  a  book 
he  wrote  with  a  design  to  terminate  the  dissensions  and 
contests  that  reigned  among  the  philosophers  and  physi- 
cians,^ and  who  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  sciences  of 
philosophy^  astronomy,  physic,  and  mathematics/  It  must 
nowever  be  observed,  to  the  eternal  dishonour  of  the  age, 
that  the  only  fruits  which  these  great  men  enjoyed  of  their 
learned  labours,  and  their  noble  as  well  as  successful  ef- 
forts for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  were 
the  furious  clamours  of  an  enraged  and  superstitious  mul- 
titude, who  looked  upon  them  as  heretics  and  magicians, 
and  thirsted  so  eagerly  after  their  blood,  that  they  escaped 
with  difficulty  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner.  Bacon 
was  confined  many  years  to  a  loathsome  prison ;  and  the 
other  two  were,  alter  their  death,  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  inquisition,  and  declared  worthy  of  being 
committed  to  the  flames  for  the  novelties  they  had  intro- 
duced into  the  republic  of  letters. 


c  That  Bacon  deserves  tbis  higb  rank  in  tbc  learned  world  appears  eridenUy  from  lii^ 
book  entitled  Optts  MtQuSt  wbieh  was  dedicated  to  tbe  Roman  pontiff,  Clement  IV.  and 
whicb  Doctor  Jebb  publiehed  at  London  in  1733,  lh>m  a  manuscript  which  still  exists  in 
the  university  of  Dublin,  enriching  it  with  a  learned  preface  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  judicious  observations*  The  other  works  of  Bacon  which  are  very  numerous,  lie 
as  yet  for  the  most  part  concealed  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  For  a  fhrther  account 
of  this  eminent  man,  see  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxan^  torn.  i.  p.  136.  Waddingi  AnnaUs  Minor. 
torn.  iv.  p.  364,  torn.  v.  p.  51.  Thorn.  Qale  ad  JenlUic&ttin  de  MyttetUa  ^gyptior,  p.  855. 
General  HkU  wad  Crii,  DUtMnary,  at  the  artkle  Bacon. 

f  See  Nic  Antonii  Bibliotk.  vetus  ERspan,  torn.  ii.  UK  iz.  c.  i.  p»  74.  Pierre  Joseph 
yie  dPJSnumd  de  Vitle  newey  Aiz  1719.  Niceron,  Memaires  dee  hommte  iUusfres,  torn* 
xzziv.  p.  83.  Nicol.  Eymerici  Dirsctorutn  Infiiisttorwii,  p.  383,  where,  among  other 
things,  we  have  an  account  of  his  errors. 

g  Thb  book  was  entitled  CenHHator  DIffefetdutrum  PhUoaophmrmn  el  Jifedieonm. 

h  There  is  a  very  accurate  account  of  this  philosopher  given  by  Job.  Maria  Mazxoo 
chelli  JiToHzie  Storiehe  t  Crittc/ke  tntomo  aUa  tUa  di  FiOrQ  ffM^mth  in  Aiigeli  CalDgers 
QgfueuU  SeieBiffei  et  Phiifiloi^  ttfm.  ziii.  p.  1—54. 
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X.  The  state  of  theology,  and  the  method  of  teachmg 
Thert«dTof  and  representing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
hw  and  phytic,  that  now  prevailed,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their 
place.  The  civil  and  canon  laws  heldthe  first  rank  in  the 
circle  of  the  sciences,  and  were  studied  with  a  peculiar 
zeal  and  application  by  almost  all  who  were  ambitious  of 
literary  glory.  These  sciences,  however,  notwithstanding 
<he  assifluity  with  which  they  were  cultivated,were^ar from 
being  as  yet  brought  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection* 
They  were  disfigured  by  the  jargon  that  reigned  in  the 
schocJs,  and  they  were  corrupted  and  rendered  intri- 
cate by  a  multitude  of  trivial  commentaries  that  were 
designed  to  illustrate  and  explain  them.  Some  employed 
their  labours  in  collecting  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
which  are  commonly^  known  under  the  title  of  Deeretals^ 
and  which  were  looked  upon  as  a  very  important  branch 
of  ecclesiastical  law.  Raimond  of  Peiinatbrt,  a  native  of 
Barcelona,  was  the  most  famous  of  all  these  compilers, 
and  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  by  his  collection 
of  the  decretals,  in  five  books,  which  he  undertook  at  the 
desire  of  Gregory  IX.  and  which  has  sinc^  been  honoured 
with  the  name  of  that  pontiff,  who  ordered  it  to  be  added 
to  the  Decretals  of  Gratian,  and  to  be  read  in  all  the 
Europestfi  colleges.^  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
tury, ^Boniface  VlILhadanew  collection  made,  which 
was  entitled,  TS^  ^ior/A  Book  of  Decretab^  because  it  was 
added  to  the  five  already  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  IL 

CONCERSIITG  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS   OF  THE   CUURCIf,  AKD  ITS  FOICM 
OF   GOVERNMENT    DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  provoked  be- 

The  eorrap.  youd  mcasurc,  by  the  flagitious  hves  of  their 

d^^      spiritual  rulers  and  instructers,  complain  loudlv 

of  their  licentious  manners,  and  load  them  with 

the  severest  reproaches ;  nor  will  these  complaints  and 

i  See  Bottkj,  BUi>  Jietidem.  Parii.  torn.  iii.  p.  98. 

k  Gerh.  a  Mastricht,  tfittoiia  jiuif  EuUtiattUii,  $  S53,  p.  384.  Jo.  OhiileV  De  Juris 
nHufiie  JhrehUteHSf  cap.  ri.  p.  60.  Ecbard  et  Quetif,  Smpforct  DrnMemo^  Urb.  L  p. 
106.    Acta  Simctw.  JSMwerpf  torn.  L  JamtarH  ad  d.  rii.  p«  404. 
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reproaches  appear  excessive  to  such  as  are  acqusonted 
with  the  historjr  of  this  corrupt  and  superstitious  age  J  Se- 
veral eminent  men  attempted  to  stem  this  torrent  of  licen- 
tiousness, which  from  the  heads  of  the  church  had  carried 
its  pernicious  streams  through  all  the  members ;  but  their 
power  and  influence  were  unequal  to  such  a  difficult  and 
arduous  enterprise.  The  Grecian  emperors  were  pre- 
vented from  executing  any  project  of  this  kind  by  the  uife- 
licity  of  the  times,  and  the  various  calamities  and  tumults, 
that  not  only  reigned  in  their  dominions,  but  even  shook 
the  throne  on  which  they  sat ;  while  the  power  and  opu- 
lence of  tiie  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  superstition  of  the 
age  hindered  the  Latins  from  accomplisning,  or  even  at- 
tempting, a  reformation  in  the  church. 

II.  The  historv  of  -the  popes  presents  a  lively  and  hor- 
rible picture  of  the  comphcated  crimes  that  disho- 
noured the  ministers  of  tiie  church,  who  were  pe    "'**^  *''• 


Roman  pon> 
tiffs. 


culiarly  ob%ed,  by  their  sacred  office,  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  distinguished  models  of  piety  and  virtue.  Such 
of  the  sacerdotu  order  as  were  advanced  to  places  of  au- 
thority in  the  church,  behaved  rather  like  tyrants  than 
rulers,  and  showed  manifestly,  in  all  their  conduct,  that  they 
aimed  at  an  absolute  and  unumited  dominion.  The  popes, 
;nore  especially)  inculcated  that  pernicious  maxim,  *^  That 
the  bishop  of  Home  is  the  supreme  lord  of  the  universe, 
and  that  neither  princes  nor  bishops,  civil  governors  nor 
ecclesiastical  rulers,  have  any  lawnil  power  in  church  or 
state  but  what  they  derive  from  him.'*  This  extravagant 
maxim,  which  was  considered  as  the  sum  and  substance  of 
papal  jurisprudence,  the  Roman  pontiffs  maintained  obsti- 
nately, and  left  no  means  unemployed,  that  perfidy  or  vio^ 
lence  could  suggest,  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  universal  law. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  arrogant  pretension,  that  they 
not  only  claimed  the  right  of  disposmg  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices^  as  they  are  commonly  c^led,  but  also  of  confer- 
ring civil  dominion,  and  of  dethroning  kings  and  emperors, 
according  to  their  good  pleasure.  It  is  true,  this  maxim 
was  far  from  being  universally  adopted ;  many  placed  the 

*  1  See  the  remarkable  letter  of  tbe  Roman  pontiflT,  Gregory  IX.  to  the  archbishop  of 
Bouigc^  which  was  written  in  the  year  1227,  with  a  design  to  reprore  and  reform  the 
Tices  which  had  infested  all  the  various  orders  of  the  clei^,  and  which  is  published  by 
Dion.  Sammarthanus,  in  his  GMa  Christiana^  torn.  ii.  in  ^append,  p.  21.  See  also  0u 
Fresne,  Mnotat.  in  VUam  Lttdovid  SH,  p.  99. 
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authority  of  councfls  above  that  of  the  pontiffs,  and  sucb 
of  the  liluropean  kings  and  prinees  as  were  notingtorions*^ 
ly  blinded  and  enslaved  by  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
asserted  their  rights  with  dignity  and  success,  excluded  the 
pontiffs  from  all  concern  in  their  civil  transactions,  nay,, 
even  reserved  to  themselves  the  supremacy  over  the 
churches  that  were  established  in  their  dominions."'    In 
opposing  thus  the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  lordly  pon- 
tic, it  was  indeed  necessary  to  proceed  with  mildness^ 
caution,  and  prudence,  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
these  spiritual  tyrants  had  uisurped  over  the  niinds  of  the 
people,  and  the  power  they  had  of  alarming  princes,  by 
exciting  their  subjiects  to  reb^llicni. 
Ill,  in  order  to  establish  their  authority,  both  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  matters,  upon  the  firmest  founda- 
^tS^S^''^  tions,  the  Roman  pontiffs  assumed  to  themselves 
^^^aTi^j  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  various  offices  of 
the  poniiflju     ^jj^  church,  whether  of  a  higher  or  more  subordi- 
nate  nature,  and  of  creating  bishops,  abbots,  and  canons, 
according  to  their  fancy.    Thus  we  see  the  ghostly  heads 
of  the  church,  who  formerly  disputed  with  such  ardour 
against  the  emperors  in  favour  of  the  free  election  of  bi- 
shpps  and  abbots,  overturning  now  all  the  laws  that  re- 
lated to  the  election  of  these  spiritual  rulers,  reserving  for 
themselves  the  revenues  of  the  richest  benefices,  confer- 
ring vacant  places  upon  their  clients  and  their  creatures, 
nay,  often  deposing  bishojis  that  had  been  duly  and  law- 
fully elected,  and  substituting,  with  a  h^h  hand,  others  in 
their  roonu"    The  hypocritical  pretexts  for  aH  these  arbi- 
trary proceedings  were  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
the  church,  and  an  anxious  concern,  lest  devouring  heretics 
should  get  a  footing  among  the  flock  of  Christ.''    The  first 
of  the  pontiffs,  who  usurped  such  an  extravagant  extent  of 
authonty,  was  Innocent  III.  whose  example  was  followed 

m  As  a  s|>ecimeD  of  this,  the  reader  may  peru«e  the  letters  of  Innoceut  lU.  and  the 
tfmperur  Otho  IV.  which  have  been  collected  by  the  learned  George  Christ.  Gebaur,  in 
his  Bittory  of  the  Emperor  Richard^  written  in  German,  p.  €11 — 614.  Other  princes, 
and  more  especially  the  lyings  of  Eng^d  and  Franee,  displayed,  iu  the  defence  of  their 
rights  and  privileges,  the  same  zeal  that  animated  Otho. 

n  Many  examples  of  this  may  be  taken  from  the  history  of  th«  century.  See  Stepb. 
Baluzii  JtfMcettoit.  torn.  vu.  p.  443,  466,  470,  488»  491,  493.  GdUa  CAW«Kon«,  torn.  i. 
p.  69,  Appeni*  Luc  Waddingi  ^wmL  J^itwr,  U  Diplomat.  Wood,  JbUiotrit,  (hons 
torn.  L  p.  148.801,209, 

0  See  the  J^pisUe  qf  Innocent  IV.  in  Bula^*  MUe^ign*  tpm.  vii  p.  46S. 
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by  Honorius  III.  Gregory  IX.  and  several  of  their  suc- 
cessors. But  it  was  keenly  opposed  by  the  bishops,  who 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  pnvilege  of  nominating  to  the 
smaller  benefices,  and  still  more  effectually  by  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  who  employed  the  force  of  warm 
remonstrances  and  vigorous  edicts  to  stop  the  progress  of 
this  new  jurisprudence.''  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France,  and 
now  the  tutelar  saint  of  that  nation,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  noble  opposition  he  made  to  these  papal  encroach- 
ments. In  the  year  1268,  before  he  set  out  for  the  holy 
land,  he  secured  the  rights  of  the  Galilean  church  against 
the  insidious  attempts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  by  tliat  fa- 
mous edict,  known  in  France,  by  the  name  of  the  pragma- 
tic sancHon."^  This  resolute  and  prudent  measure  render- 
ed the  pontiffs  more  cautious  and  siow  in  their  proceedings, 
but  did  not  terrify  them  from  the  prosecution  of. their  pur- 
pose. For  Boniface  VIII.  maintamed,  in  the  most  express 
and  impudent  terms,  that  the  universad  church  was  und^er 
the  dominion  of  the  pontiffs,  and  that  princes  and  lay  pa- 
trons, councils  and  chapters^  had  no  more  power  in  spi- 
ritual thines^,  than  what  they  derived  from  Christ's  vicar 
upon  eartn. 

IV.  The  legates,  whom  the  pontiffs  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces to  represent  their  persons,  and  execute 
their  orders,  imitated  perfectly  the  avarice  and  Ittt^*^^^- 
insolence  af  their  masters.  They  violated  the  pri-  *•«•"*• 
vileges  of  the  chapters ;  disposed  of  the  smaller,  and  some- 
times of  the  more  important  ecclesiastical  benefices,  in  fa- 
vour of  such  as  had  gained  them  by  bribes,  or  such  like 
considerations  f  extorted  money  from  the  people  by  the 
vilest  and  most  iniquitous  means  ;  seduced  the  unwary  by 
forged  letters  and  other  stratagems  of  that  nature ;  ex- 
cited tumults  among  the  multitude,  and  were  themselves 
the  ringleaders  of  the  most  furious  and  rebelUous  factions ; 
carried  on,  in  the  most  scandalous  manner,  the  impious 
traffic  of  relics  and  indulgencesy  and  distinguished  tkem- 
selves  by  ^several  acts  of  profligacy  still  more  heinous  than 
the  practices  now  mentioned.  Hence  we  find  the  writers 
of  this  age  complaining  unanimously  of  the  flagitious  con- 

p  Bouky,  Hi$ior.4c9d,  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p»659,  and  principally  torn.  iv.  p.  911'. 

q  Idem,  ib.  p.  389. 

r  Sec  Balttzii  JtfiweUmeis  torn.  vii.  p.  437,  475^480,  &4f» 
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duct  and  the  enormous^  crimes  of  the  pooe^s  legates.*  Nay, 
we  see  the  Roman  pontiff^  Alexander  iV.  enacting,  in  the 
year  1256»  a  severe  law  against  the  avarice  and  &auds  of 
these  corrupt  ministers,  Vmch  howeverthey  easily  evaded, 
by  their  friends  and  their  credit  at  the  court  of  Home. 

V.  From  jkhe  ninth  century  to  this  period,  the  wealth 
Thm  wealth  aud  revenucs  of  the  pontifiGs  had  not  received  any 
!S'ihrj^SS^  considerable  augmentations ;  but  at  this  time  they 
•ugmenicd.  ^^^g  vastly  increased  under  Innocent  III.  and 
Nicolas  IV.  partly  by  the  events  of  war,  and  partly  by  the 
munificence  of  kings  and  emperors.  Innocent  was  no 
sooner  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  than  he  reduced  under 
his  jurisdiction  the  prsefect  pf  Rome,  who  had  hithertb.been 
considered  as  subject  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  had  ta- 
ken an  oath  of  allegiance  in  entering  upon  his  office.  He 
also  seized  upon  Ancona,  Spoletto,  Assisi,  and  several  ci- 
ties  and  fortresses  which  had,  according  to  him,  been  un- 
justly alienated  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.**  On  the 
pther  hand,  Frederic  11.  who  was  extremely  desirous  that 
the  pope  should  espouse  his  quarrel  with  Otho  IV.  loaded 
the  Roman  see  with  the  richest  marks  of  his  munificence 
and  liberality,  and  not  only  made  a  noble  present  in  valu- 
able lands  to  the  pope's  brother,"^  but  also  permitted  Ri- 
chard, count  of  Fundi,  to  leave  by  will,  all  his  posses- 
sions to  the  Roman  see,^  and  confirmed  the  immense 
donation  that  had  formerly  been  made  to  it  by  the  opulent 
Matilda.  Such  was  the  progress  that  Innocent  III. 
made  during  his  pontificate,  m  augmenting  the  splendour 
and  wealth  of  the  Church.  Nicolas  IV.  followed  his  ex- 
ample*with  the  warmest  emulation,  and,  in  the  year  1278, 
fi^ave  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  arrogance  and  obstinacy, 
in  refusing  to  crown  the  emperor  Rodolphus  I.  before 
he  had  acoiowledged  and  confirmed,  by  a  solemn  treaty, 
all    the  pretensions  of  the    Roman  see,  of  which,  if 

8  See  that  judicioiiB  and  excelleat  writer  Matth.  Paris,  in  his  Histwiu  Jtfi^'or,  p.  313, 
316,  549,  and  particularly,  p.  637,  where  we  find^  the  following  remarkable  words ; 
'*  Semper  soleot  legati  quales,  et  omnes  nuneii  papales  regna  que  ingrediuntur  depau- 
perare,  Tel  aliquo  modo  perturbare.**  See  also  Boulay,  HUtcr.  Acad.  Parii,  torn.  iii. 
p.  669. 

t  This  edict  is  published  by  Lami,  in  his  DtHcice.  Eruditorum,  torn,  ii;  p.  300. 

u  See  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar.  Romanor.  Pwtif,  torn.  iii.  p.  161.  Muratorii  Jintiq,' Ittdiett^ 
torn.  i.  p.  ,328. 

w  This  brother  of  the  pontiff  was  called  Richard.  See  for  an  account  of  this  traiis*> 
action,  Muratorii's  Anti^utat,  Italica,  torn.  v.  p.  658. 

z  Odor.  Raynaldus,  Continntd  Annal,  Barmii  ad  4*  1S12,  §  3. 
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some  were  plauable,  the  greatest  part  were  altogether 
groundless,  or  at  least  extremely  dubious.  This  agree- 
ment, to  which  all  the  Italian  princes,  tliat  were  subject  to 
the  emperor,  were  obliged  to  accede^  was  no  sooner  con- 
cluded, than  Nicolas  reduced  under  his  temporal  dominion 
sereral  cities  and  territories  in  Italy,  that  had  formerly 
been  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown,  particularly  Romania 
and  Bologna.  It  was,  tnerefore,  under  these  two  pontiffs 
that  the  see  of  Rome  arrived,  partly  by  force^  and^partly 
by  artifipe,  at  that  lugh  degree  of  grandeur  and  opulence, 
which  it  yet  maintains  in  our  times/ 

VI.  Innocent  III.  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  church 
until  the  year  1216,  followed  the  steps  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  not  only  usurped  the  despotic  go-  SSiSESStr  j 
vernment  of  the  church,  but  also  claimed  the  ^^bVS: 
empire  of  the  world,  and  thought  of  nothing  less  ^«»*«»"p««- 
(ban  subjectmg  the  kingd  and  princes  of  the  earth  to  his 
iordljT  sceptre.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  application ; 
but  his  cruelly,  avarice,  and  arrogance,'  clouded  the  lustre 
of  any  good  qualities  which  his  panegyrists  have  thoi^ht 
proper  to  attnbute  to  him.  In  Asia  and  Europe,  he  ms- 
posed  of  crowns  and  sceptres  with  the  most  wanton  ambi- 
tion. In  Asia,  he  save  a  king  to  the  Armenians ;  in  Eu- 
rope, he  usurped  me  same  extravagant  privilege  in  the 
J^ear  1204,  and  conferred  the  regal  dignity  upon  Primis- 
aus,  duke  of  Bohemia.'  The  same  year  he  sent  to  Johan- 
nicius,  duke  of  Bulgaria  and  Walacnia,  an  extraordinary 
legate,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff,  invested  that  prince 
with  the  ensigns  and  honours  of  royalty,  while,  with  his 
own  hand,  he  crowned  Peter  II,  of  Arragon,  who  had  ren- 
dered his  dominions  subject  and  tributs^y  to  the  church, 
and  saluted  him  publicly  at  Rome  with  the  title  of  king.** 
We  omit  many  either  examples  of  this  frenetic  pretension 
to  univen^  empire,  which  might  be  produced  firom  the 
letters  of  this  arrogant  pontiff,  and  many  other  acts  of  des- 
potism, which  Europe  beheld  with  astonishment,  but  also, 

J  Sm  BAynaldns,  loceiLad^.  1878,  §  47. 

z  See  Mattk.  Parts,  Biator.  Jtfi{^,  p.  206,  830. 

O*  ft  Other  hktorianfl  affirm,  that  it  was  the  emperor  Philip,  that  conferred  the  royal 
dignibr  upon  Priminlana,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  party  against  Otho. 

h  MnntatuJhUiq.M^mtdU  ovt,  tom«  vi.  p.  116.  Jo.  de  Ferrem,  BkUvrt  d'Eh' 
jMgne,  tom«  i?*  p,  8, 
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to  its  eternal  reproach,  with  the  ignomimous  silence  of  a 
passive  obedience. 

Yii.  The  ambition  of  this  pope  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
distribution  and  government  of  these  petty  kmgdoms.  He 
extended  his  views  farther,  and  resolved  to  render  the 
power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  see  formidable  to  tbe 
greatest  European  monarchs,  and  even  to  the  emperors 
tnemselves.  When  the  empire  of  Germany  was  disputed, 
toward  the  commencement  of  this  century,  between  Philip, 
duke  of  Swabia,  and  Otbo  IV.  third  son  of  Henry  lion, 
he  espoused,  at  first,  the  cause  of  Otho,  thundered  out  his 
excommunications  against  Philip,  and  upon  the  deadi  of 
the  latter,  which  happened  in  the  year  1209,  he  placed 
the  imperial  diadem  upon  the  head  of  his  adversary.  But 
as  Otho  was  by  no  means  disponed  to  submit  to  this  pon- 
tiffs nod,  or  to  satisfy  to  the  full  his  ambitious  desires,  he 
incurred,  of  conse(][uence,  his  lordly  indignation  ;  zinA  In* 
nocent,  declaring  him,  by  a  solemn  excommunication,. un- 
worthy of  the  empire,  raised  in  his  place  Frederic  II.  his 
pupil,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.  and  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  to 
the  imperial  throne  in  the  year  1212/  The^same  pontiff 
excommunicated  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  for 
having  dissolved  his  msoriage  with  Ingerburg,  a  princess  of 
Denmark,  and  espoused  another  in  her  place ;  nor  did  he 
cease  to  pursue  this  monarch  with  his  anathemas,  until  he 
engaged  nim  to  receive  the  divorced  queen,  and  to  restore 
her  to  her  lost  dignity.*^ 

VIII.  But  of  all  the  European  princes  none  felt,  in  so  dis- 
honourable and  severe  a  manner,  the  despotic  fUiy  of  this 
insolentpontiff  as  John,  sumamed  Sans  terre^  king  of  Eng- 
land. This  prince  opposed  vigorously  the  measures  of 
Innocent,  who  had  oraered  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to 
choose  Stephen  Langton,  a  Roman  cardinal  of  English 
descent,  archbishop  of  that  see,  notwithstanding  the  elec- 
tion of  John  de  Grey  to  that  high  dignity,  which  had  been 
regularlv  made  by  the  convent,  and  had  been  confirmed 
by  royal  authority.'    The  pope,  after  having  consecrated 

c  All  thta  i0  amply  illustrated  in  the  Originea  Gntlplvic<A,  torn.  iil.  lih  vii.  p.  947. 

d  Boulay,  HUtor,  Acad,  Paria,  torn.  iii.  p.  8.  Daniel  Histoire  de  to  JFVonee,  torn,  iii  p. 
475.     Gerhard,  du  Bois,  Hittor,  Eceles,  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  804—857. 

O*  c  Dr.  Mosheim  passes  lightly  o^er  this  rapture  between  king  John  and  loooeent 
III.  mentioning  in  a  few  lines  the  interdict  under  which  England  Was  laid  by  that  pon- 
HflT,  (he  excommunication  hb  issued  out  against  the  king's  persoif,  and  the  impioas  act 
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Langton  at  Viterbo,  wrote  a  soothing  letter  in  his  favour 
to  the  king,  accompanied  with  four  rings,  and  a  mystical 
comment  upon  the  precious  stones  with  which  they  were 
enriched.  But  this  present  was  not  sufficient  to  avert  the 
just  indignation  of  the  offended  monarch,  who  sent  a  body 
of  troops  to  drive  out  of  the  kingdom  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, who  had  been  engaged  by  the  pope's  menaces  to 
receive  Langton  as  their  archbishop.  The  king  also  de- 
clared to  the  pontiff,  that  if  he  persisted  in  imposing  a 
prelate  upon  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  opposition  to  a 
regular  election  already  made,  the  consequences  of  such 
presumptuous  obstina^  would,  in  the  issue,  prove  fatal  to 
the  papal  authority  in  England.  Innocent  was  so  far  from 
being  terrified  by  this  menacing  remonstrance,  that  in  the 
year  1200,  he  sent  orders  to  the  bishops  of  London,  Wor- 
cester, and  Ely,  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict^  in 
case  the  monarch  refused  to  yield,  and  to  receive  Langton. 
John,  alarmed  at  this  terrible  menace,  and  unwilling  to 
break  entirely  with  the  pope,  declared  his  readmess  to 
confirm  the  election  maae  at  Rome ;  but  in  the  act  that 
was  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  he  wisely  threw  in  a  clause 
to  prevent  any  interpretation  of  this  compliance,  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  his  rights,  dignit3r,  and  prerogative. 
This  exception  was  rejected,  and  the  interdict  was  pro- 
claimed. A  stop  was  inunediatel^  put  to  divine  service ; 
the  churches  were  shut ;  the  administration  of  all  the  sa* 
craments  were  suspended  except  that  of  baptism;  the 
dead  were  buried  in  the  highways,  without  thie  usual  rites 
or  any  funeral  solemnity.  But,  notwithstanding  this  inter- 
dict, the  Cistercian  order  continued  to  perform  divine 
service,  and  several  learned  and  respectable  divines, 
among  whom  were  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Norwich, 
protested  against  the  injustice  of  the  pope's  proceedings. 
The  interdict  not  producing  the  effects  that  were  exy 
pected  from  it,  the  pontiff  proceeded  to  a  still  farther  de* 
gree  of  severity  and  presumptioiH  and  denounced  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  the  person  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.    This  sentence  which  was  issued  out  m 

by  which  he  alwolTed  the  Encliah  from  tiieir  allegiance.  '  The  transbtor,  howerer, 
fhought  this  event  of  too  great  importance  to  be  treated  with  such  breTitr,  and  has  then- 
fi^  taken  the  liberty  to  enlarge  coniiderably  this  eighth  section,  which  contains  bvt 
^T6D  lines  in  the  original 
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the  year  1208^  was  followed  about  three  years  after  by  a 
biiQ,  absolving  all  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  aUegi« 
ance,  and  ordering  all  persons  to  avoid  him,  on  pain  of 
Excommunication*  But  it  was  in  the  year  1212,  that  In* 
nocent  carried  his  impious  tyranny  to  the  most  enormous 
length,  when,  assembling  a  council  of  cardinals  and  pre- 
lates, he  deposed  John,  declared  the  throne  of  En^Und 
vacant,  and  wrote  to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  to 
execute  thi^  sentence,  to  undertake  the  corK^iiest  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  unite  that  kingdom  to  his  dominions  for  ever. 
He,  at  the  isame  time,  published  another  bull,  exhorting 
all  Christian  princes  to  contribute,  whatever  was  in  iheiar 
power,  to  the  success  of  this  expedition,  promising  such 
as  seconded  Philip  in  this  grand  enterprise,  the  same  in* 
dulj^ences  that  were  granted  to  those  who  carried  arms 
agamst  the  infidels  in  Palestine.  The  French  monarch 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  add  nu^de 
hftmensepreparations  for  the  invasion  of  England^  The 
kjtog  of  Efngland,  on  the  other  band,  assembled  his  forces, 
am  was  putting  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  when 
Pandulf,  the  pope's  legate,  arrived  at  Dover,  and  proposed 
a  conference  in  order  to  prevent  the  approaehing  rupture, 
and  to  conjure  the  storm.  This  artful  legate  terrified  the 
kmg,  who  met  him  at  that  place,  with  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  armament  of  Philip  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  disaffection  of  the  English  on  the  other:  and  persuaded 
km  that  there  was  no  possible  way  left  of  saving  his 
dondniottis  flrom  the  formidable  arms  of  the  French  King, 
but  tfiat  of  putting  them  under  the  protection  of  tlie 
Roitiata  'see.  John,  fimling  himself  in  such  a  perplexing 
sltutftioi!!,  and  full  of  diffidence  both  in  the  nobles  of  Itis 
eoukt  and  in  the  officers  of  his  amy,  complied  with  this 
dishonourable  proposal,  did  homage  to  Innocent,  resigned 
Ms  crowTi  to  the  legate,  and  received  it  again  as  a  present 
from  the  see  of  Rome,  to  whidi  he  rendered  his  king- 
doicns  tributary,  and  swore  fealty  as  a  vassal  and  feu- 
datory.' In  tne  act  by  which  he  resigned  thus  «canda- 
louslv,  his  kingdoms  to  the  papal  jurisdiction,  he  declared 
that  he  had  neither  been  compelled  to  this  measure  bv 
feat  nor  by  force ;  but  tiiat  it  was  his  own  voluntary  deed, 

f  For  a  full  mccount  of  this  shameful  ceremony,  see  Mattfa#w  Paris^  flittorfa  JUfw, 
B-  1S9, 19S,  195.  As  also  Bouiay,  Histor,  Jicad.  PaHt.  torn.  iii.  p.  67.  Rayin  llM^pns, 
Jfhto^e  ^Jin^terre,  t<m»  iu  p.  304. 
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performed  by  the  advice,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  ba- 
rons of  his  kingdom.  He  obliged  himself  and  his  heirs 
to  pay  an  annuial  sum  of  seven  hundred  marks  for  £ng- 
knd,  and  three  hundred  for  Ireland,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  pope's  supremacy  and  jurisdiction ;  and  consented 
.that  he,  or  such  of  his  successcH^  as  should  refuse  to  pay 
the  submission  now  stipulated  to  the  see  of  Rome,  should 
forfeit  aU  their  right  to  the  British  crown.'  **  This  shame- 
ful ceremony  was  performed,"  says  a  modem  historian,'' 
*^  on  Ascension  day,  in  the  house  of  the  Templars  at  Do^  ' 
ver,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  be* 
held  it  with  confusion  and  indignation.  John,  in  doing  ho- 
mage  to  the  pope,  presented  a  sum  of  money  to  his  repre^ 
sentative,  which  the  proud  legate  trampled  under  his  teet, 
as  a.  mark  of  the  king's  dependence.  Every  spectator 
glowed  with  resentment,  and  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  ex- 
claimed aloud  against  such  intolerable  insolence.  Pandulf, 
not  satisfied  mm  this  morticing  act  of  superiority,  kept  the 
crown  and  sceptre  five  whole  days,  and  then  restored  them 
as  a  special  favour  of  the  Roman  see.  John  was  despised 
before  this  extraordinary  resignation ;  but  now  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  contemptible  wretch,  unworthy  to  sit 
upon  a  tnrone ;  while  he  himself  seemed  altogether  in* 
sensible  of  his  disgrace." 

IX.  Innocent  IIL  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by 
Concio  Savelli,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Hono- 
rius  III.  ruled  the  church  above  ten  years,  and  °"^"»^ 
whose  government,  though  not  signalized  by  such  audacious 
exploits  as  those  of  his  predecessor,  discovered,  neverthe- 
less, an  ardent  zeal  for  maintainii^  the  pretensions,  and 
supporting  the  despotism,  of  the  Koman  see.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  zeal,  diat  the  new  pontifi*  opposed  the 
measures,  and  drew  upon  him  the  indication  of  Frederic 
II.  that  magnanimous  prince,  on  whose  head  he  himself 
had  placed,  in  the  year  1220,  the  imperial  crown.  This 
spirited  prince,  foUowiiig  the  steps  of  nis  illustrious  grand- 
father, had  formed  the  resolution  of  confirming  the  autho* 
rity,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperors  in  Italy, 

IC^  g  CaIcI  ajwe  regm,  ii  the  expression  used  in  the  Ckarttr^  Rttipuitimif  which 
aMij  he  seen  at  length  in  the  HUU  Jtfetor.  of  Matthew  Paris. 
ICP  h  See  the  Cm^pkU  Hularyi^f  Englmdy  bj  ]>r.  Smellet,  Tel.  i.  p.  4S7. 
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of  depressing  the  small  states  of  Lombardy,  and  reducing 
to  narrower  Hmits  the  immense  credit  and  opulence  of  the 
pontiffs  and  bishops ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  execu* 
tion  of  these  grand  projects,  that  he  deferred  the  fulfilling 
of  the  solemn  vow,  by  which  he  had  engaged  himself  to 
march  a  formidable  army  against  the  iniiaels  in  Palestine. 
The  pontiff,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  with  importunity  the 
emperor's  departure,  encouraged,  animated,  and  strength- 
ened, by  secret  succours,  the  Italian  states  that  opposed 
his  pretensions,  and  resisted  the  progress  of  his  power  by 
all  the  obstacles  which  the  most  fertile  invention  could 
suggest.  These  contests  however  had  not,  as  yet,  brought 
on  an  open  rupture. 
X.  In  the  year  1227,  Hugolinus,  bishop  of  Ostia,  whose 

advanced  age  had  not  extinguished  the  fire  of  lus 
tiiL^a'i^^imm  ambition,  nor  diminished  the  firmness  and  obsti- 
teSSySr?  *'  nacy  of  his  spirit,  was  raised  to  the  pontificate, 

assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  IX.  and  kindled  the 
feuds  and  dissensions,  that  had  already  secretly  subsisted 
between  the  church  and  the  empire,  into  an  open  and  vio- 
lent flame.  No  sooner  was  he  placed  in  the  papal  chair, 
than,  contrary  to  all  justice  and  order,  he  excommunicated 
the  emperor  for  putting  off  his  expedition  against  the  Sa- 
racens another  year,  though  that  delay  was  manifestly 
owing  to  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  seized  that  prince  when 
he  was  ready  to  embark  for  Palestine.  In  the  year  1228, 
Frederic  at  last  set  out  and  arrived  in  the  holy  land ;  but 
instead  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  as  we  liave 
had  alreadv  occasion  to  observe,  he  entered  into  a  truce 
with  Saladin,  and  contented  himself  with  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem.  The  pretended  vicar  of  Christ,  forgetting,  or 
rather  unwilling  to  persuade  himself,  that  his  master's 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  made  war  upon  the  emperor 
in  Apuglia  during  his  absence,'  and  used  his  utmost  efforts 
to  arm  against  mm  all  the  European  powers.  Frederic, 
having  received  information  of  these  perfidious  and  violent 

})roceedings,  returned  to  Europe  in  the  vear  1229,  de- 
eated  the  papal  army,  retook  the  places  he  had  lost  in 
Sicily  and  in  Italy,  and  the  year  following  made  his  peace 

ICP  i  Uacler  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  pope  drew  immenBe  sums  out  of 
England  for  the  support  of  this  impioiu  war,  and  carried  bis  audacious  ararice  »o  ikr, 
as  to  demand  the  fifth  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  rerenues  of  the  whole  kiogdom. 
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with  the  pontifi^  from  whom  he  received  a  pubtic  and  so- 
lemn absolution.  This  peace  however  was  but  of  a  short 
duration;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the  emperor  to  bear  the 
insolent  proceedings,  and  the  imperious  temper  of  Grego* 
ry.  He  therefore  broke  all  measures  with  that  headstrong 
pontiff,  distressed  the  states  of  Lombardy  that  were  in  a£ 
fiance  with  the  see  of  Rome,  seized  upon  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, which  Gregory  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  his  spiritual 
patrimony,  and  erected  it  into  a  kingdom  for  his  son  En- 
tills.  These,  wit|i  other  steps  that  were  equally  provoking 
to  the  avarice  and  ambiticm  of  Gregory,  drew  the  thunder 
of  the  Vatican  anew  upon  the  emperor's  head,  in  the  year 
1239.  Frederic  was  excommunicated  pubUcly  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  severity  that  vindictive  rage  could  invent, 
and  was  charged  with  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  and  the 
most  impious  blasphemies,  by  the  exasperated  pontiff,  who 
sent  a  copy  of  this  terrible  accusation  to  all  the  courtis  of 
Europe.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  his 
injured  reputation  by  solemn  declarations  in  writing,  while, 
b^  his  victorious  arms,  he  avenged  himself  of  his  adversa- 
nes,  maintained  his  ground,  and  reduced  ibe  pontiff  to  the 
greatest  straits.  To  get  rid  of  these  difficulties,  the  latter 
convened,  in  the  year  1240,  a  general  council  at  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  depose  Frederic  by  the  unanimous  suf- 
frages of  the  cardinals  and  prelates,  that  were  to  compose 
that  assembly.  But  the  emperor  disconcerted  that  auda- 
cious project  by  defeating,  m  thq  year  1241,  a  Genoese 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  the  greatest  part  of  these  prelates 
were  embarked,  and  by  seizing,  witn  all  their  treasures, 
these  reverend  fathers,  who  were  all  committed  to  close 
confinement.  This  disappointment,  attended  with  others 
which  gave  an  unhappy  turn  to  his  affairs,  and  blasted  his 
most  promising  expectations,  dejected  and  consumed  the 
despairing  pontiff,  and  contributed  probably  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  days,  which  happened  soon  after  this  remarka- 
ble event.^ 

k  Beside  the  original  and  authentic  authors  collected  by  Muratori,  in  his  Ser^ptons 
rerum  ItaHeiarumf  and  the  German  and  Italian  historians,  few  or  none  of  whom  are 
absolutely  Toid  of  partiality  in  their  accouD|8  of  these  unhappv  contests  between  the 
empire  and  the  papacy,  see  Petrus  de  Viniit ,  Epistol.  lib.  i. '  and  Matth.  Paris,  HiticiHM 
Major. '  Add  to  these  Raynaldi  JhiTud,  Muratori  Jhmal,  BaHiZ,  torn.  vii.  and  JinHquU. 
lUdic,  torn.  iv.  p.  SS5, 517.  It  must,  howe? er^  be  obserred,  that  this  branch  of  history 
stands  yet  in  need  of  farther  illustrations. 
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XI.  GtoScjj  bishop  of  MHao,  who  succeeded  Gregory 
IX.  under  the  title  of  Celestine  IV.  died  before 
iBDoceativ.  jjjg  consecration,  and  after  a  vacancy  of  twenlj 
months,  the  apostolic  stool  was  filled  by  Simbald,  one  of 
the  counts  of  Fiesque,  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in 
the  year  1243,  assumed  the  denomination  of  innocent  IV. 
and  yielded  to  none  oi  his  predecessors  in  arrogance  and 
fiuy.^    His  elevation  however  ofi*ered  at  first  a  prospect 
of  peace,  as  he  had  formerly  been  attached  to  the  mterests 
of  the  emperor,  and  accordingly  the  conferences  were 
opened,  and  a  reconciliation  was  proposed ;  but  the  terms 
offered  by  the  new  pope  were  too  imperious  and  extrava- 
eant,  net  to  be  rejected  with  indignation  by  the  emperor.'' 
Ile;ice  it  was,  that  Innocent^  not  thinking  himseli  safe  in 
any  part  of  Italy,  set  out  from  Genoa^  the  place  of  his 
birth,  for  Lyons,  in  the  year  1244,  and  assembling  there  a 
council  the  following  year,  deposed,  in  thepr  presence, 
though  not  with  their  approbation,  the  emperor  Frederic, 
and  declared  the  imperial  throne  vacant."    This  unjust 
and  insolent  measure  was  regarded  with  such  veneration, 
and  looked  upon  as  so  weignty  by  the  German  princes^ 
seduced  and  blinded  by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  that 
they  proceeded  .instantly  to  a  new  election,  and  raised  first, 
Henry,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  after  his  death,  WU* 
liam,  count  of  Holland,  to  the  head  of  the  empire.    Fre^ 
deric,  whose  firm  and  heroic  spirit  supported  without  de- 
jection these  cruel  vicissitudes,  continued  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Italy,  until  a  violent  dysentery  ended  his  days  in 
Apuha,  the  13th  of  December,  1250.     Upon  the  death  of 
his  formidable  and  magnanimous  adversary.  Innocent  re« 
tunied  into  Italy,  hoping  now  to  enjoy  with  security  the 
fruits  of  his  ambition,    ft  was  principally  firom  this  period, 
that  the  two  famous  Actions,  caUea  Onelphs  and  Chttbe^ 
Imesj  of  which  th^  latter  espoused  the  cause  of  the  empe->  ' 
rors,  and  the  former  that  of  the  pontiffs,  involved  all  the 

1  See  Matthew  Paris,  Hishria  Jdajar,  ad  A,  1854,  p.  771. 

tCP  m  These  preliminary  conditions  were  ;  1st,  That  the  emperor  should  give  np 
entirely  to  the  church  the  inheriUnce  which  was  left  to  it  by  Mathilda  ;  and  8dty,  that 
be  would  oblige  himself  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  the  pope  should  think  fit  to  pro- 
pose, as  conditions  of  peace. 

n  This  assembly  is  placed  in  the  list  of  ccumenjcali  or  general  councils ;  but  it  is  not 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Galilean  church. 

o  Beside  the  writers  already  mentioned,  see  NicoL  de  Cuirio,  Ft(a  jAhm^mM  IV.  in 
Balttzii  Jlftfce^.  torn.  tU.  p.  353. 
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Itsdian  states  in  the  .most  &tal  dissensions,  (tiough  their 
origin  is  much  earlier  than  this  century.*" 

XII.  Raynald,  count  of  Segni,  and  bishop  of  Ostia,  was 
raised  to  ttie  pontificate  after  the  death  of  inno- 
cent, in  the  year  1264,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  **^»<"nr. 
list  of  i&e  popes  by  th*  name  of  Alexander  IV.  During 
the  six  vears  and  six  months  that  he  governed  the  see  m 
Rome,  his  time  was  less  employed  m  civil  affairs,  than  in 
l^ukting  the  internal  state  of  the  church,  if  we  except 
Ae  measures  he  took  for  tine  destruction  of  Conradin, 
erandson  of  Frederic  H.  and  for  composing  the  tumults 
ttmt  had  so  long  reigned  without  interruption  in  Italy. 
The  mendicant  mars,  in  particular,  and  among  them  the 
Donnfiicans  and  Franciscans,  were  much  favoured  by  this 
pontiff,  and  received  several  marks  of  his  peculiar  bounty. 

He  was  suoeeeded  in  the  Roman  see,  a.  n.  1961,  by 
Uri>an  IV.  a  native  of  Troyes,  of  obscure  birth, 
who,  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  was  "*•"  '^• 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  that  period,  was  more' 
distinguished  by  his  institwiaiijg  the  Festival  of  the  body 
^  Christj  than  by  any  other  circumstance  in  the  course  of 
ms  reisn.     He  had  indeed  formed  sevend  important  pro- 
jeete,  hut  their  execiition  was  prevented  by  his  death 
which  happened,  in  the  year  1264,  after  a  short  reign  of 
three  years.    His  successor,  Gui  Fulcodi,  or  ClemcM  IV. 
a  native  of  France,  and  bishep  of  Sabino,  who  was  raised 
to  «he  «ee  of  Rome  m  the  year  1386,  did  not  enjoy  much 
longer  that  h%h  dignity.     His  name  however  makes  a 
greater  figwe  in  history,  and  was  rendered  famous  in  many 
respects,  and  more  e^eciaQy  by  his  conferring  tiie  king- 
dom of  Naples  upon  Charies  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Lems 
IX.  king  of  France.    'Rw  c<msequences  of  this  donation 
are  well  known,  and  the  fate  of  Conradin,  the  last  de- 
scendant of  Frederic  IL  who,  after  an  unfortunate  battle 
fon^t  a^nst  Charles,  was  publicly  beheaded  by  the  bar- 
barons  victor,  if  not  by  the  counsel,  yet  certainly  with  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  pontifi*,  are  well  known  to  such  as 
hav^  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  thes^ 
unhappy  times. 
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xiii.  Upon  the  death  of  Clemens  lY."*  there  arose  warm 
and  vehement  contests  among  the  cardinals  con- 
•'^'^^'    ceming  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff.    These  de- 
bates, which  kept  the  Roman  see  vacant  during  the  space 
of  three  years,  were  at  length  terminated  in  favour  of 
Theald,  or  Thibald,  a  native  of  Placentia,  and  archbishop 
of  Liege,  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year 
1271,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  X.*    This  devout 
ecclesiastic  was  in  the  holy  land  when  he  received  the 
news  of  his  election ;  and  as  he  had  been  an  eyewitness 
of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Christians  in  that  country, 
he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart,  as  the  desire  of  contri- 
buting to  their  relief.     Hence  it  was,  that  immediately  after 
his  consecration,  he  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  JLyons, 
in  the  year  1274,  in  which  the  relief  and  maintenance  of 
the  Cmistians  in  Palestine,  and  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  were  the  two  great  points  that  were  to 
come  principally  under  deliberation.    This  assembly  is  ~ 
acknowledged  as  the  fourteenth  general  council,  and  is 
rendered  particularly  remarkable  by  the  new  regulations 
that  were  mtroducea  into  the  manner  of  electing  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  more  especially  by  the  famous  law,  which  is 
still  in  force,  and  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  cardinal 
electors  should  be  shut  up  in  the  copclave  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  pontificate.    With  respect  to  the  character 
and  sentiments  of  the  new  pope  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  though   he   seemed  to  be   actuated  by  a  milder 
spirit  than  many  of  his  predecessors,  yet  he  inculcated, 
witiiout  the  least  hesitation,  that  odious  inaxim  of  Gregory 
VII.  that  declared  the  bishop  of  Rome  the  lord  of  the 
world,  and  in  a  more  especial  manner,  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.   It  was  in  consequence  of  this  presumptuous  system, 
that  in  the  year  1271,  he  wrote  an  imperious  and  threat- 
ening letter  to  the  German  princes,  in  which,  deaf  to  the 
pretensions  and  remonstrances  of  Alphonsus,  king  of  Cas- 
tile,* he  ordered  them  to  elect  an  emperor  without  delay, 

q  Which  happened  in  the  year  1368. 

r  The  recoitif  of  this  election  are  published  by  Luc.  Waddingus,  *^noL  Jtftnor.  torn. 
IT.  p.  330. 

ICP  s  Alpboosiis,  king  of  Castile,  had  been  elected  emperor  in  the  year  1356,  by 
the  archbishop  of  Triers,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  margraTe  of  Brandenburgfa,  and  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  In  opposition. to  llichard,  duke  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  HeniyUI. 
Ung  of  England,  who  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  same  dignity  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  ACentz  and  Bologne,  the  coont  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  duke  of  Ba- 
varia. 
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assuring  them,  that  if  they  did  not  do  it  immediately,  he 
woidd  do  it  for  them.  Ttus  letter  produced  the  designed 
effect ;  an  electoral  diet  was  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and 
Rodolphus,  count  of  Hapsbwg,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne. 

XIV.  Gregory  X.  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1276,  by 
Peter  of  Tarantaise,  of  thb  Dominican  order,  and  i„oocent  v. 
bishop  of  Ostia,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Inno-  ^'^n^IuS 
cent  V.  and  died  about  five  months  after  his  elec-  ^"* 
tion.  Ottobonni,  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  cardinal  of  St. 
Adrian,  was  chosen  in  his  place,  took  the  title  of  Adrian 
y.^  and  after  having^  ruled  the  church  during  five  weeksi, 
was  succeeded  by  Feter  Julian,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  who 
enjoyed  that  hign  dignity  about  eight  months,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished in*  the  papal  list  by  the  name  of  JohnXXI.'' 
The  see  of  Rome  continued  vacant  for  above  six  months 
after  the  death  of  the  last  mentioned  pontiff,  but  was  at 
length  filled,  in  the  month  of  November,  1377,  by  John 
Cajetan,  of  the  family  of  Ursins,  cardinaJ  of  St.  Nicolas^ 
whose  name  he  adopted  for  his  papal  title.    This  famous 

Eontiff,  as  has  already  been  observed,  augmented  greatly 
oth  the  opulence  and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Kome, 
and  had  formed  vast  jprojects,  which  his  undaunted  cour- 
age, and  his  remarkable  activity  would  have  enabled  him, 
without  doubt,  to  execute  with  success,  had  not  death 
blasted  his  hopes,  and  disconcerted  his  ambitious  schemes. 

XV.  He  was  succeeded,  in  the  ^ear  1281,  about  six 
months  after  his  departure  from  this  life,  by  Simon  Krun  rv. 
de  Brie,  who  adopted  the  name  of  Martin  IV.  «*~»-iv- 
and  was  not  inferior  to  Nicolas  III.  in  ambition,  arrogance* 
and  constancy  of  mind,  of  which  he  gave  several  proofs 
during  his  pontificate.  Michael  Palseologus,  the  Grecian 
einperor,  was  one  of  the  first  princes  who  was  solemnly 
excommunicated  bv  this  audacious  priest,  and  that  under 
the  pretext  of  his  having  broken  the  peace  that  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  at  the 
council  of  Lyons.^  The  same  insult  was  committed  against 

ICP  C  We  read  in  the  Letta,  Adrian  VI.  wliich  u  more  probably  an  error  of  tlie  preatfk 
tban  a  fault  of  the  author. 

|C^  a  In  the  original  Dr.  Mosheim  obsenres^  that  these  three  successors  of  Qrtgor^ 
were  elected  and  earried  off  by  death  in  the  year  1276,  but  here  he  has  &IIen  into  a  slight 
mistake ;  for  John  XXI.  died  the  16th  of  May,  1277. 

w  This  connca  had  been  held  under  the  pontiacate  of  Ccegory  X. 

Vbii.  n.  46 
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Peter,  king  of  Arra^on,  whom  Martin  not  only  excluded 
from  the  bosom  of  me  <:hurch,  but  also  deposed  from  bis 
throne,  on  account  of  his  attempt  upon  Sicily,  and  made 
a  grant  of  his  kingdom,  jfiefs,  and  possessions  to  Charles^ 
son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  ^  king  of  France.  It  was  during  the 
execution  of  such  daring  enterprises  as  these,  and  whue  he 
was  meditating  still  greater  things  for  the  glory  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  that  a  sudden  death  in  the  year  1285, 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  schemes  unlSnished.  They  were, 
however,  prosecuted  with  great  spirit  by  his  successor, 
James  Savelli,  who  chose  the  denomination  of  Honorius 
IV.  but  was  also  stopt  short,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  in 
the  year  1287,  having  ruled  the  church  only  two  years. 
Jerome  d'Ascoli,  bishop  of  Palsestrina,  who  was  raised  to 
the  pontificate  in  the  year  1288,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Nicolas  IV.  distinguished  himself,  during  the  four  years 
that  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  church,  by  his  assidu* 
ous  appUcation  both  to  ecclesiastical  and  pohtical  affairs. 
Sometimes  we  see  the  disputes  of  sovereign  powers  left  to 
his  arbitration,  and  terminated  by  his  decisions ;  at  other 
times,  we  find  him  maintaining  the  pretensions  and  privi- 
leges of  the  church  with  the  most  resolute  zeal  and  the 
most  obstinate  perseverance ;  at  other  times,  again,  we  see 
him  employing,  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  everv  probable 
method  of  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Tartars  and 
other  eastern  nations.  But  the  obiect  which,  of  all  others, 
occupied  most  the  thoughts  of  this  vigilant  and  zealous 
pontiff,  was  the  desperate  state  of  the  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine, ^o  were  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities  of 
misery  and  weakness.  His  laborious  efforts  were  there- 
fore employed  for  the  restoration  of  their  former  sran- 
deur;  they  were,  however,  employed  in  vain,  and  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1^2,  disconcerted  all 
the  projects  he  had  formed  for  that  purpose. 

XVI.  The  death  of  this  pontiffwas  followed  by  a  vacancy 
cdetuiui  T.  of  three  years  m  the  see  of  Rome,  which  was 
owing  to  the  disputes  that  arose  among  the  cardi- 
nals about  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  These  disputes 
were  at.  length  terminated,  and  the  contending  parties 
united  their  suffrages  in  favour  of  Peter,  sumamed  Di 
Murrone,  from  a  mountain  where  he  had  hitherto  lived  m 

X  PhiDppe  le  Hflrdi,  lis  he  is  called  0y  the  French. 
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iiie  deepest  solitude  and  with  the  utmost  austerity.  This 
venerable  old  man,  who  was  in  high  renown  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  sanctity  of  his  life  and  conversation,  was 
raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  1294,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Gelestine  V.  But  the  austerity  of  his  man- 
ners, which  was  a  tacit  reproach  upon  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  court,  and  more  especially  upon  the  luxury  of  the 
cardinals,  rendered  him  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  dege- 
nerate and  licentious  clergy;  and  this  dislike  was  so 
heightened  by  the  whole  course  of  his  administration, 
which  showed  that  he  had  more  at  heart  the  reformation 
and  purity  of  the  church,  than  the  increase  of  its  opulence 
and  the  propagation  of  its  authority,  that  he  was  almost 
universally  considered  as  unworthy  of  the  pontificate. 
Hence  it  was,  that  several  of  the  cardinals,  and  particular- 
ly Benedict  Cajetan,  advised  him  to  abdicate  the  papacy, 
which  he  had  accepted  with  such  reluctance,  and  they 
had  tiie  pleasure  oi  seeing  their  advice  followed  with  the 
utmost  docility.  The  good  man  resigned  his  dignity  the 
fourth  month  after  his  election,  and  died  in  the  year  1296, 
in  the  castle  of  Fumone,  where  his  tyrannic  and  suspi- 
doup  successor  kept  him  in  captivity,  that  he  might  not  be 
engaged,  by  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  abdicated  honours.  His  memory  was  pre- 
cious to  the  virtuous  part  of  the  church,  and  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  saint  by  Clement  V.  It  was  from 
him  that  the  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order  called  Celes- 
iineSf  and  which  yet  subsists  in  France  and  Italy,  derived 
its  origin.^ 

XVII.  Benedict  Cajetan,  who  had  persuaded  the  good 
pontiiT  now  mentioned  to  resign  his  place,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  it  in  the  year  1294,  and  took  the  ^'*"*'^»^  ^*" 
name  of  Boniface  VIII.  We  may  say  with  truth  of  this  un- 
worthy prelate^  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  plague  both  to 
church  and  state,  a  disturber  of  the  repose  of  nations,  and 
that  his  attempts  to  extend  and  confirm  the  despotism  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  were  carried  toa  lengt^  that  approach- 
ed to  phrensy.  From  the  moment  that  he  entered  upon  his 
new  dignity,  he  laid  daim  to  a  supreme  and  irresistible 
dominion  over  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  both  spiritu^ 


y  Herpt,  Biit(nr^4e$  Ordres^  (odk  Vb  p,  1?0: 

I  • 
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and  temporal,  terrified  kingdoms  and  empires  with  the 
thunder  of  his  bulls,  called  princes  and  sovereign  states 
before  his  tribunal  to  decide  their  quarrels,  augmented  the 
papal  jurisprudence  with  a  new  body  of  laws,  which  was 
entitled,  Tne  sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals^  declared  war 
against  the  illustrious  family  of  Colonna,  who  disputed  his 
title  to  the  pontificate  ;*  in  a  word,  exhibited  to  the  church 
and  to  Europe,  a  lively  image  of  the  tyrannical  adminis^ 
tration  of  Gregory  VlL  whom  he  perhaps  surpassed  in 
arrogance/  It  was  this  pontiff  tiiat,  in  the  year  1300,  in-* 
stituted  the  famous  jubilee,  which  since  that  time,  has  been 
regularly  celebrated  in  the  Roman  church,  at  certain  fixed 
periods.  But  the  consideration  of  this  institution,  which 
was  so  favourable  to  the  progress  of  licentiousness  and 
corruption,  as  also  the  other  exploits  of  Boniface,  and  his 
deplorable  end,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  following  cen- 
tury/ 

XVIII.  In  the  council  of  Lateran  that  was  held  in  the 
Kew  mooaiue  y^ar  1215,  adecTce  had  been  passed,  by  the  ad- 
order*  yi^g  ^f  Innocent  III.  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  new  reUgionSy  by  which  was  meant,  new  monastic  insti- 
tutions. Tms  decree  however  seemed  to  be  very  little  res^ 
pected,  either  by  that  pontifft)r  his  successors,  since  se- 
veral religious  orders,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Christian 
world,  wei:^not  only  tolerated,  but  were  moreover  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  marks  of  approbation  and  favour,  and 
enriched  with  various  privileges  and  prerogatives.  Nor  will 
this  tacit  abrogation  of  the  decree  of  innocent  appear  at  all 
surprising  to  such  as  consider  the  state  of  the  church  in 
this  century.  For,  not  to  mention  many  enormities  that 
contributed  to  the  suspension  of  this  decree,  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  the  heretical 
sects,  increased  daily  everywhere  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  secular  clergy  were  more  attentive  to  their  worldly  ad- 
vantages than  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  spent  in 
mirth  and  jollity  the  opulence  with  which  the  piety  of  their 

ICJ^  z  The  reasons  they  alleged  for  dispyting  the  title  of  Boniface  to  the  nontificate, 
irere,  that  the  resignation  of  Celestine  was  not  coMtiical,  and  moreorer,  thi^t  it  fvas 
|)rought  about  by  fraudulent  means,         *  ^ 

ft  There  is  a  history  of  this  pontiff  written  by  Jo.  Rubeus,  a  Benedictine  monk,  i^hose 
work,  which  is  entitled  Bonifaeius  VIII.  «  famUia  Cajetanorum  jnineipittm  Rmoanuf  pon» 
tifeXf  wi|s  published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1651,  in  4to. 

b  In  this  account  of  the  popes  I  have  chiefly  followed  Daniel  Papebroch,  Francis  Fagi, 
fmd  Muratori.  in  his  JlmufUi  Ittdia,  consulting  at  the  same  time  the  original  sources  col-  , 
Jected  by  (he  last  mentioned  author,  in  bis  Rernm  JUiieanm  Setij^res.    ^ 
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ancestors  had  enriched  that  sacred  body.  The  monasiic 
orders  also  had  ahnost  all  degenerated  from  their  prir 
roitive  sanctity,  and  exhibiting  the  most  offensive  and 
slu>oking  examples  of  licentiousness  and  vice  to  public  view, 
rendered  by  their  flagitious  Jives  the  cause  of  heresy  trium- 
phant, instead  of  retarding  its  progress.  All  these  things 
being  considered,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  new  monastic  societies,  who,  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  manners,  mi^ht  attract  the  esteem  and  venera- 
tion of  the  people,  and  dmunish  the  indignation  which  the 
tyranny  and  amoition  of  the  pontiffs  had  so  universally  ex- 
cited ;  and  who,  by  their  diligence  and  address,  their  dis- 
courses and  their  arguments,  their  power  and  arms,  when 
these  violent  means  were  required,  might  discover,  perse- 
cute, convert,  and  vanquish  the  growing  tribe  of  heretics. 
XIX.  Of  the  reli^ous  societies  that  arose  in  tliis  century 
some  are  now  entirely  suppressed,  while  others  8«^miofth<- 
continue  to  flourish,  and  are  in  high  repute  at  this  ,rfo^*  .u^'"'^ 
present  time.  Among  the  former  we  may  reckon  <''^'^'  . 
the  HumilioHj  a  title  expressive  of  great  humility  and  self 
abasement,  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier 
period  than  the  present  century,  though  their  order  was 
confirmed  and  new  modelled  by  Innocent  IIL  who  sub- 

{'ected  it  to  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  These  humble  monks 
became  so  shockingly  licentious  in  process  of  time,  that  in 
the  year  1571,  pope  Pius  V«  was  obliged  to  dissolve  their 
society/  We  may  also  place  in  the  list  of  suppressed 
monasteries  the  Jacobins^  who  were  erected  into  a  religious 
ordjsr  by  Innocent  IIL*  and  who,  in  this  very  century, 
not  long  after  the  council  of  Lyons,  were  deprived  of  their 
^charter;  the  ValUscholareSj  or  scholars  or  the  valley j  so 
called  from  their  bein^  instituted  by  the  scholar es^  i.  e.  the 
four  professors  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
from  a  deep  vale  in  the  province  of  Champagne,  in  which 
they  assembled  and  fixed  their  residence  in  the  year  1234.* 
This  society,  whose  foundation  was  laid  about  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  was  formerly  governed  by  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustin,  but  is  now  incorporated  into  the  order 

c  Heljot,  HiH,  de$  Ordfe$f  torn.  vK  p.  1S2. 
d  Matth.  Paris,  Hut.  Mi^cr,  p.  161. 

e  3ouIayy  Histw,  ^eai.  ParU.  torn.  Hi.  p.  15.    ^eta  Smut.  Men$,  Fefmrar.  torn,  il  m 
4B^. 
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of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Genivieve.    To  the  same  class 
bdlopg  the  order  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Marv  the  mother  of 
Christy  which  had  its  commencement  in  tne  year  1266, 
and  was  suppressed  in  1274;^  the  Knights  of  faith  and 
charity i  who  midertook  to  disperse  the  bands  of  robbers 
that  infested  the  public  roads  in  France,  and  who  were 
&youred  With  the  peculiar  protection  and  approbation  of 
Gregoiy  IX.^'  the  Hermits  of  St.  William  duke  of  Amdr 
taine;^  not  to  mention  the  Brethren  of  the  sack^  the  BetMe- 
hemitesj  and  other  orders  of  inferior  note,  that  started  up 
in  this  centuiy,  which,  of  all  others,  was  ihe  most  remark- 
able for  the  niunber  and  variety  of  monastic  establishments, 
that  date  their  origin  from  iV 

XX.  Among  the  convents  that  were  founded  in  this  cen- 
The  convents    tury,  aud  Still  subsist,  the  principal  place  is  due 
ihafou^bdrt.  to  that  of  the  Servites,  I  e.  the  servants  of  the 
blessed  Virgin^  whose  order  was  first  instituted,  a.  x>. 
1223,  in  Tuscany,  by  seven  Florentine  merchants,  and 
afterward  made  a  great  progress  under  the  government 
of  Philip  Benizi  its  chief.    This  order,  though  subjected 
to  the  rule  of .  St.  Augustin,  was  nevertheless,  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  most  holy  widowhood  of  the  blessed 
Virgin ;  for  which  reason  its  monks  wear  a  black  habit,^ 
and  observe  several  rules  unknown  to  other  monasteries. 
The  prodigious  number  of  Christians  that  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  Mahometans  in  Palestine,  gave  rise, 
toward  the  conclusion  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  insti- 
tution of  tfie  order,  entitled,  the  Fraternity  of  the  Trinity , 
which,  in  the  following  age,  received  a  still  greater  degiee 
of  stability,  under  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  III.  and 
also  of  his  successor  Clement  IV.    The  first  founders 
of  this  institution  were  John  de  Matba  and  Felix  de 
Valois,  two  pious  men,  who  led  an  austere  and  solitary  life 
at  Ceifroy,  m  the  diocess  of  Meaux,  which  is  still  the  seat 

f  Dion.  Sammartfaani  GaUia  Chrutuuio,  torn  i.  p.  653. 

g  GaUia  ChrisL  torn.  i.  Append,  p.  165.  Martene,  Vci^agt  Liter,  de  deux  BentdkUns, 
tom.  ii.  p.  23. 

h  Jo.  Bollandi  De  ordim  EremiUar.  S,  OvUelnd  Cmnm,  in  aetit  SS.  Fdmuar.  torn.  ii.  p. 
472. 

i  Matth.  Paris,  Hist.  .Major ^  p.  815,  edit.  W^atta.  Where,  apeaking  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  convents  that  were  founded  in  England  during  this  century,  he  ezpresseth 
himself  thus ;  "  Tot  jam  apparaerunt  ordines  in  Anglia,  ut  ordinum  confusio  nderetor 
inordinata." 

k  Beside  the  ordinary  writers  of  the  Monastic  History,  see  Faali  Florentini  BUioff.. 
d*  origine  Ordinie  Servorum,  in  Lamii  DOkOs  Eruditonm,  torn,  i.  p.  1—48. 
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of  the  principal  convent  of  the  order.  The  monks  of  this 
society  are  called  the  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity  y  because 
all  their  churches  are  solemnly  dedicated  to  that  profound 
mystery ;  they  are  also  styled  Mathurins,  from  their  ha- 
ying a  monastery  at  Paris  erected  in  a  place  where  there 
is  a  chapel  consecrated  to  St.  Mathurin,  and  Brethren  of 
the  redemption  of  capHves^^  because  the  grand  design  of 
their  institution  was  to  find  out  means  for  restoring  liberty 
to  the  Christian  captives  in  the  holy  land,  in  which  charita- 
ble work  thj^  are  obliged  to  employ  the  third  part  of  their 
revenue.  Their  manner  of  life  was  at  first  extremely  ab- 
stemious and  austere ;  but  its  austerity  has  been  from  time 
to  time  considerably  mitigated  by  the  indulgence  and  leni- 
ty of  the  pontiffs." 

XXI.  The  religious  society  that  surpassed  all  the  rest  in 
the  purity  of  its  manners,  tne  extent  of  its  fimie,  xheMendi- 
the  numoer  of  its  privileges,  and  the  piultitude  of  «»'»«»•'• 
its  members,  was  tnat  of  the  Mendicant^  or  begging  friars^ 
whose  order  was  first  established  in  this  century,  and  who, 
by  the  tenor  of  their  institution,  were  to  remain  entirely 
destitute  of  all  fixed  revenues  and  possessions.  The  pre- 
sent state  and  circumstances  of  the  church  rendered  the 
establishment  of  such  an  order  absolutely  necessary.  The 
monastic  orders,  who  wallowed  in  opulence,  were,  by  the 
corrupting  influence  of  their  ample  possessions,  lulled  in 
a  luxurious  indolence.  They  lost  sight  of  all  their  reli- 
gious obligations,  trampled  upon  the  authority  of  their  su- 
periors, suffered  heresy  to  tnumph  unrestrained,  and  tiie 
sectaries  to  form  assemblies  in  several  places ;  in  short, 

iC^  1  Broogfaton  aad  some  other  writers  make  a  distinction  between  the  wAer  of  ike 
redew^jMon  qf  eapHoUf  and  the  fraUmUy,  or  hrethrm  qf  ike  Holy  Trinity.  They  al- 
lege, that  the  latter  order  was  instituted  at  Rome  by  St.  Philip,  Neri,  in  the  year  154S, 
about  three  hnndied  and  fifty  years  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  former ;  and 
diat  the  monks  who  composed  it,  were  obliged  by  their  tow,  to  take  care  of  the  pilgrims 
•who  resorted  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  PaoL 

m  Beside  Hdyot  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Monastic  History,  see  Towsaint  de 
PlessiB,  fliff.  de  ffEgHae  de  Meaux,  torn.  i.  p.  172,  and  566.  Boulay,  BUt,  Acad,  Paris, 
tom.  iL  p.  583.  Ant.  Wood,  JiiUiq,  Oxometu.  tom.  i.  p.  133.  In  the  ancient  records 
this  society  is  frequently  styled  the  order  of  aesee,  on  account  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  horses,  which  made  a  part  of  their  rule,  and  which  diliged  the  mendicant 
monks  to  ride  upon  asses.  See  Car.  du  Fresne's  jiToUs  upon  JoinvUlt^s  lAfe  of  8L  Lewis, 
p.  81.  But  at  present,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  Roman  pontifis,  they  are  per- 
mitttad  to  make  use  of  horses  when  they  find  them  necessary.  An  order  of  the  same 
kind  was  instituted  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1888,  by  Paul  Nolasco,  under  the  title  of  th^ 
in'derof  SLJihryfortkeTedemptbmof  eaptwts.  See  thereto  S<maor,  Jamtr.  ttm*  U' 
p.v880. 
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they  were  incapable  of  contributing  in  any  respect  to  pro- 
mote tiie  true  interests  of  the  diurch,  and  abandoned 
themselTci,  without  either  shame  or  remorse,  to  all  manner 
of  crimes.    On  the  other  hand,  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
the  various  sects  which  had  left  its  communion,  followed 
certain  austere  rules  of  life  and  conduct,  which  formed  a 
strong  contrast  between  them  and  the  religious  orders, 
and  contributed  to  render  the  licentiousness  of  the  latter 
still  more  offensive  and  shocking  to  the  people.    These 
sects  maintained,  that  voluntsury  poverty  was  the  leading 
and  essential  quality  in  a  servant  of  Glmst,  obliged  their 
doctors  to  imitate  the  simplicity  of  the  apostles,  reproached 
the  church  with  its  ovei^rown  opulence,  and  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  the  clei^,  that  nowed  from  thence  as  from 
their  natural  source,  and  by  this  commendation  of  poverty 
and  contempt  of  riches,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  respect, 
and  gained  a  prodigious  ascendant  over  the  minds  ot  the 
multitude.    All  this  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
introduce  into  the  church  a  set  of  men,  who,  by  the  auste- 
rity of  their  manners,  their  contempt  of  riches,  and  the 
external  gravity  and  sanctity  of  their  conduct  and  maxims, 
might  resemble  the  doctors,  who  had  gained  such  reputa- 
tion to  the  heretical  sects,  and  who  might  be  so  far  aoove 
the  allurements  of  worldly  profit  and  pleasure,  as  not  to  be 
seduced,  by  the  promises  or  threats  of  kings  and  princes, 
from  the  performance  of  the  duties  they  owed  to  the 
church,  or  from  persevering  in  their  subordination  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs.    Innocent  III.  was  the  first  of  the  popes 
who  perceived  the  necessity,  of  instituting  such  an  oroer; 
and,  accordingly,  he  gave  such  monastic  societies  as  made 
a  profession  of  poverty,  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of 
his  protection  and  favour.    They  were  also  encouraged 
and  patronised  by  the  succeeding  pontiffs,  when  expe- 
rience had  demonstrated  their  public  and  extensive  use- 
fulness.   But  wh(^n  it  became  generally  known,  that  they 
had  such  a  peculiar  place  in  the  esteem  and  protection  m 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  their  number  grew  to  such  an 
enormous  and  unwieldy  multitude,  and  swarmed  so  prodi- 

fiously  in  all  the  European  provinces,  that  they  became  a 
urden,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  the  church  itself. 
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xau  The  great  inecmveniency  tbat  arose  from  the  ex- 
cessire  multiplication  of  the  loendicant  orders,  was  inuMr. 
remedied  by  Gregory  X.  in  a  general  council 
which  he  assembled  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1272.  Fo^  here 
all  the  religious  orders  that  had  sprung  up  after  the  coun- 
cU  held  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1215,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III.  were  suppressed,  and  the  extravagant  mut" 
Htude  ofmendicantSj  as  Gregory  called  them,  were  reduced 
to  a  smaller  number,  and  confined  to  the  four  following 
societies,  or  denominations,  viz.  the  Dominicans,  the  Fran- 
ciscans,  the  Carmelites^  and  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustin.'' 
The  Carmelite  order,  which  had  been  instituted  in  Pales* 
tine  during  the  preceding  century,  was  in  this  transplanted 
into  Europe,  and  in  the  year  1226,  was  favoured  by  pope 
Honorius  III.  with  a  place  among  the  monastic  sodeties, 
which  enjoyed  the  protection  and  approbation  of  tiie 
church.  The  hermits  of  St.  Augustin  had  for  their  founder 
Alexander  IV.""  who,  observing  that  the  hermits  were  di- 
vided into  several  societies,  some  of  which  followed  the 
maxims  of  the  famous  William,  others  the  rule  of  St  Augus- 
tin, while  others  a^ain  were  distinguished  by  different  deno- 
/ninations,  formed  the  wise  project  of  unitmg  them  all  into 
one  religious  order,  and  suojecting  them  to  the  same  rule 
of  discipline,  even  that  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Augus- 
tin.   Tnis  project  was  put  in  execution  in  the  year  1256. 

XXIII.  As  the  pontiJOfs  allowed  these  four  mendicant  or- 
ders the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever  they  Aitncnth. 
thought  proper,  of  conversing  with  persons  of  all  ^Sa7^^ 
ranks,  ot  instructing  the  youtn  and  the  multitude  ^  i""^^ 
wherever  they  went ;  and  as  these  monks  exhibited,  in 
their  outward  appearance  and  manner  of  life,  more  stri- 
king marks  of  gravity  and  holiness,  than  were  observable 
m  the  other  monastic  societies,  they  arose  all  at  once  to 
the  very  summit  of  fame,  and  were  regarded  with  the  ut- 
most esteem  and  veneration  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.    The  enthusiastic  attachment  of  these  sancti- 

n  Coneit.  iMgd.  II.  A.  1274.  Can.  zziii.  in  Jo.  Hardiuiii  CohcOms,  torn.  tU.  p.  71& 
"Importuna  potentium  inhiatio  Religionum,"  so  we«p  tiie  religious  orders  entitled, 
"  multiplieationem  eztonit,  Yerum  etiam  aliquomm  prMmptuosa  temeritas  diverao- 
rum  ordinum,  pnecipue  Mendlcantium. . .  .efihenatam  multitudinem  adinvemt. . .  .HInc 
ordines  Mendicantes  post  dictum  concilium,"  i.  e.  the  cooilcfl  of  Lateran  held  in  ISIS, 
**  adinTentos ....  perpetua  prohibitioni  subjicimus." 

o  This  edict  of  pope  Alexander  IV.  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  the  AiUa- 
t4iiii»  jBomantim,  torn.  i.  ;p.  110.    See  also  Acta  SmeHnt.  MtM.  JPV6niar.  torn.  H.  p.  47S. 

VOL.  II.  47 
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monious  beggars  went  so  far,  that,  as  we  learn  from  the 
most  authentic  records,  sereral  cities  were  divided  or  can* 
toned  out  into  four  parts,  with  a  yiew  to  these  four  orders ; 
the  first  part  was  assigned  to  the  Dominicans ;  the  second 
to  the  Franciscans ;  me  third  to  the  Carmelites  ;  and  the 
fourth  to  the  Augustinians.  The  people  were  unwilling  to 
receive  the  sacraments  from  any  other  hands  than  those 
of  the  mendicants,  to  whose  churches  they  crowded  to 
perform  their  devotions,  while  living,  and  were  extremely 
desirous  to  deposite  there  also  theur  remains  after  death ; 
all  which  occasioned  grievous  complaints  among  the  ordi- 
nary priests,  to  whom  the  cure  of  souls  was  committed, 
ana  who  considered  themselves  as  the  spiritual  guides  of 
the  multitude.  Nor  did  the  infiuenoe  and  cremt  of  the 
mendicants  end  here ;  for  we  find  in  the  history  of  this  and 
of  the  succeeding  ages,  that  they  were  employed  not  only 
in  spiritual  matters,  but  also  in  temporal  and  political  at* 
fairs  of  the  greatest  consecjuence,  in  composing  the  difier- 
ences  of  prmces,  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  concerting 
alliances,  presiding  in  cabinet  councils,  governing  courts^ 
levying  taxes,  and  other  occupations  not  only  remote  from, 
but  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  monastic  character 
and  profession. 
XXIV.  We  must  not,  however,  imagine,  that  all  the  men« 
TiMDmni.  dlcaut  fHars  attained  to  the  same  degree  ofrepu- 
"*'*'*  tation  and  authority ;  for  the  power  of  the  Domi- 
nicans and  Franciscans  surpassed  greatly  that  of  the  other 
two  orders,  and  rendered  them  singularly  conspicuous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world*  During  three  centuries,  these  two 
fraternities  governed,  with  an  almost  universal  and  abso- 
lute sway  both  state  and  church,  filled  the  most  eminent 
posts,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  taught  in  the  universities 
and  churches  with  an  authority,  before  which  all  opposition 
was  silent,  and  maintained  the  pretended  majesty,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Roman  pontiffs  against  kings,  princes^ 
bishops,  and  heretics,  with  incredible  ardour  and  eaual 
success.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were,  beiore 
the  Reformation,  what  the  Jesuits  have  been  since  that 
happy  and  glorious  period,  the  very  soul  of  the  hierarchy, 
the  entfines  of  the  dilate,  the  secret  springs  of  all  the  mo- 
tions of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  authors  or  directors 
of  every  great  and  important  event  both  iii  the  religious 
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and  |M^tical  world.  Donaiiic,  a  SfMtiiiard  by  birth,  ii,iia- 
tire  of  the  village  of  Calarc^a,  descendant  of  the  iUustri* 
ous  house  of  Guzman,  and  regular  canon,  of  Osma,  a  man 
of  a  fiery  and  impetuous  tenmer,  and  vehemently  exaspe- 
rated by  the  commotions  and  contests  which  the  heretics 
of  different  denominations  had  excited  in  the  church,  set 
out  for  France  with  a  few  companions,  in  order  to  combat 
the  sectaries,  that  were  multiplied  in  that  kingdom.  This 
enterprise  be  executed  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  we 
may  add,  itiry,  attacking  the  Alb^nses  and  tne  other  ene- 
mies of  the  church  with  the  power  of  eloquence,  the  force 
of  arms,  and  subtilty  of  controversial  wriungs,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  mquiriiion^  which  owed  its  form  to  this  violent 
and  sanguine  priest.  Passing  from  thence  into  Italy,  he 
was  honoured  oy  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Innocent  III.  and 
HoBorius  II.  with  the  most  distinguished  marks  of  their 
piroteetion  and  favour ;  and  after  many  labours  in  the  cause 
of  the  church,  obtained  from  them  the  privilege  of  erect- 
ing this  new  fraternity,  whose  principal  design  was  the  ex- 
tirpation of  error,  and  the  destruction  of  heretics.  The 
first  rule  which  he  adopted  for  the  new  societv  was  that 
of  the  canons  of  St.  AugusUn^  to  which  he  added  several 
austere  precepts  and  observances.  But  he  afterward 
changed  the  discipline  of  the  can<ms  for  that  of  the  monks ; 
and  holding  a  chapter  of  the  order  at  Bologna  in  the  year 
1220,  he  obliged  the  brethren  to  take  a  vow  of  absolute 
poverty,  and  to  abandon  entirely  all  their  revenues  and  all 
their  possessions.  He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
consequences  of  this  reformation,  for  he  died  the  year  fol- 
lowing at  Bologna.'^  His  monks  were  at  first  distinguished 
by  the  denomination  of /^r^acAtn^^riar^,  because  public  inr 
struction  was  the  main  end  of  their  institution ;  out  were 
afterward  called  Dominicans  after  their  founder.'  [0;^  Just 

q  See  Jac.  Ecbard.  and  Quetif  in  Scriplorihtu  OriU  Dimdnie.  torn.  i.  p.  84.  Acta 
Sanetor.  April*  torn.  iii.  p.  87S.  Nico).  Jansenii  FIto  S.  Domtnict,  Antwerp,  1683.  in 
Sto.  Add  to  these  the  long  list  of  writers  mentioned  by  Fabriciiu,  in  his  BUiUMtta 
LaL  muL  avi^  torn.  ii.  p.  137,  and  also  Antonii  Bremondi  BuUmium  Ordmis  DovMeani, 
published  some  years  ago  at  Rome. 

r  The  Dominieans  are  called  fVolres  Mcjoftt  in  sereral  of  the  ancient  records ;  see 
Ant  Matthiei  AmUcU  vet  ovi,  torn.  ii.  p.  172.  This  appellation,  howcTer,  by  whidi 
the  Dominicans  were  set  in  opposition  to  the  Fsanciscans,  who  call  themsebes  iVofrtt 
Jlfineres,  is  rather  a  term  of  derision  than  a  real  name,  bi  France  the  Dominicans  we 
called  /aeoftms,  from  the  street  where  their  first  convent  was  erected  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1818,  which  street  was  dedicated  to  St  James,  and  is  still  known  by  tiie  moie  of 
Jtee  dt  St.  JaqiU9. 
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before  bis  death  Dominic  sent  Gilbert  de  Frefitiey  wtth 
melt^  of  the  brethren  into  England,  where  they  founded 
their  firfit  monastery  at  Ol^ford  m  the  year  1221,  and  soon 
after,  another  at  Lotidon.  In  the  year  1276,  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  gare  them  two  Whole 
streets,  by  the  river  Thames,  where  they  erected  a  very 
commodious  convent,  whence  that  place  is  still  called 
Black  Friars,  for  so  the  Dominicans  were  called  in  Eng- 
land.] 

XXV.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  famous  order  that  bears 
Tht  FraiiGii.  his  name,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Assisi,  m 
*^  the  province  of  Umbria,  and  a  young  man  who 

led,  for  some  time,  a  most  debauched  and  dissolute  life. 
Upon  his  recovery  from  a  severe  fit  of  siekness,  which  was 
the  consequence  and  punishment  of  his  licentious  conduct, 
he  changed  his  method  of  living,  and  as  extremes  are  na* 
tural  to  men  of  warm  imaginations,  fell  into  an  extravagtot 
kind  of  devotion,  that  looked  less  like  religion  than  aliena- 
tion of  mind.  Some  time  after  this,'  he  happened  to  be  in 
a  church,  where  he  heard  that  passage  of  the  Scriptures  re- 

I seated,  in  which  Christ  addresses  his  apostles  m  the  fol- 
owing  manner;  **  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass 
in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey, neither  two  coats, 
neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves,  for  the  workman  is  worthy'  of 
his  meat."'  This  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  mind, 
made  him  consider  a  voluntary  and  absolute  poverty  as 
the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  the  soul  of  religion,  and 
prescribe  this  poverty  as  a  sacred  rule  both  to  himsetf  and 
to  the  few  that  followed  him.  Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  famous  Franciscan  order,  whose  founder  and 
chief  was  undoubtedly  a  pious  and  well  meaning  man, 
though  grossly  ignorant,  and  manifestly  weakened  in  his 
intellect  by  the  disorder  from  which  he  had  but  lately  re- 
covered. Nevertheless  the  new  society,  which  appeared 
to  Innocent  III.  extremely  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
the  church,  and  proper  to  restore  its  declining  credit,  w^ 
solemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by  Honorius  III.  in  the 
year  12S3,  and  had  already  made  a  considerable  progress, 
when  its  devout  founder  was  called  from  this  life  in  the  vear 
1826.   Francis,  through  an  excessive  humility,  would  not 

s  In  the  yvar  1S08.  t  Matthew  x.  9, 10. 
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suffer  the  monks  of  his  order  to  be  csShdftraires^  i.  e.  bre- 
thren or  friars,'  hnijraterculh  i.  e*  little  brethren  or  friare 
flitfior^/ Dy  which  denomination  they  still  conthiue  to  be 
tfistmguished.''  The  Franciscans  came  into  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  their  first  establishment  was 
at  Canterbury. 

XXVI.  These  two  celebrated  orders  restored  (he  church 
from  that  declining  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
languishing  for  many  years,  by  the  zeal  and  aqti-  ...^^S?;. 
▼iiy  with  which  they  set  themselves  to  discover  ^fnSifcS'Sff 
and  extiriwte  heretics,  to  undertake  various  ne-  J^li^iS^ 
ffotiations  and  embassies  for  the  interests  of  the  "^ 
nierarchy,  and  to  confirm  the  waverini^  multitude  in  their 
inimlicit  obedience  to  the  Roman  pomiflTs.  These  ghostly 
rulers,  on  the  other  hand,  sensible  pf  their  ob%aiions  tp 
the  newmdnks,  which  no  doubt  wefe  very  great,  jiot  only 
employed  them  in  every  affair  they  looked  upon^as  of 
hign  importance,  and  raised  them  to  the  most  eminent  sta- 
tions in  the  church,  but  also  accumulated  u^on  them  em^ 
ployments  and  privil^es,  which,  if  they  ennched  them  on 
the  one  hand,  could  not  fail  to  render  them  odious  on  the 
other,""  uid  to  excite  the  envy  and  complaints  of  other  ac* 
desiastics.  Such,  among  many  other  extraordinary  pre- 
n^atives,  was  the  permission  they  received  fi*om  the  j)on- 
tilts,  of  preaching  to  the  multitude,  hearing  confessims, 

a  They  were  eaUed  fVirfricilK,  by  the  ItaliuiSi  f)reret  Muumrs  by  the  F^nch,  and 
FratrtM  Minores  by  the  Latin  writen. 

w  BonaTenture  wrote  a  lUb  of  St.  FVaacia,  whlbh  hts  paased  through  aeverai  edi- 
tions. Bat  the  moat  ample  and  circiimstantial  accounts  of  this  extraordinary  man 
are  given  by  Luke  Wadding,  in  the  first  voTume  of  his  Annat,  Minorwn,  which  contains 
a  complete  history  of  the  Franciscan  order,  confltmed  by  a  great  anmtNfr  of  autbeatiR 
records,  and' the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  pubtished  at  Rome  in  1731,  and  the  fol« 
lowing  years,  in  eighteen  volumes  in  folio,  by  Joseph  Maria  Fooseca  ab  Ebora.  It  is 
to  the  same  Waddi^  that  we  are  obliged  for  the  ffptuada  SH.  Prmuites  and  the  Bft- 
Uoikeea  OrdMU  MiMrwa^  the  former  of  which  was  published  in  4to.  at  Antwerp,  in 
the  year  1623,  and  the  latter  at  Rome,  in  4to.  Kkew)S*t,  in  1650.  The  other  tvriters, 
who  have  given  accounts  of  the  Franciscan  order,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  FabrictuSf 
in  his  INWMAsca  LaL  nuSi  «et,  tom.  ii.  p.  573. 

z  The  popes  were  so  inflstuated  with  the  Franciscans,  that  those  whom  they  could 
not  employ  more  honourably  in  their  civil  negotiations  or  domestic  aiiairs,they  made  Uic^ 
Pttblieansy  beadles,  &c.  See  for  a  confirmation  of  this,  the  following  passages  in  the 
Aistor.  Mt^^  of  Matthew  Paris;  "Fratres  minores  et  prsdicatores,"  says  he, 
*' invites,  otcredimus,  jam  sues  fecit  dominus  papa,  non  sine  ordinis  eonim  laesione 
et  scandalo,  telonarios  et  bedellus,"  p.  634.  "  Non  cessavit  papa  pecuniam  aggregare, 
fteiens  de  Fratribus  prcdicatoribus  et  minoribus,  etiam  invitis,  non  jam  piscatoritms 
hominufliy  sed  nummorum,"  p.  639.  Cons.  p.  602,  664.  "  Erant  minores  et  Prftdica- 
toras  roagnatnm  consiiiatores  et  nuntii,  ctlam  dominipape  secretan'i;  nimis  in  hoc 
patiam  sibi  Meularem  comparentes  f  udJhu  1S36.  p«  354.  "  Facti  sunt  eo  tempore 
Fr«dlcatoies*'et  Minores  regum  consiliarii  et  nuntii  spedales,  ut  sicut  quondam  molli* 
bus  Induti  in  domibus  regum  erant,  ita  tunc  qui  viliboa  Teitiebantur,  in  domibus,  camerift 
et  piOalib  CMOiitpniidpiim;"  adJn.  1S39,  p.  465. 
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and  pronotmbing  absolotion,  without  any  license  from  the 
bishops,  and  even  without  consulting  them ;  to  whidb  we 
may  add  the  treasure  of  ample  and  extensive  indulgences^ 
whose  distribution  was  committed  by  the  popes  to  the 
Franscicans,  as  a  mean  of  ^ubsisteDtce^  and  a  ricn  indemni- 
fication for  their  voluntary  poverty/    These  acts  of  libe- 
rality, and  marks  of  protection,  lavished  upon  the  Domini- 
can and  Franciscan  mars  with  such  an  ill-judged  provision, 
as  they  overturned  the  ancient  discipline  of  die  church, 
and  were  a  manifest  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
first  and  second  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  pro- 
duced the  most  unhappy  and  bitter  dissensions  between 
the  mendicant  orders  and  the  bishops.    And  these  diss^i- 
sions,  extending  their  contagious  influence  beyond  the 
Ihnits  of  the  church,  excited,  throu^out  all  the  European 
provinpes,  and  even  in  the  city  of  Rome,'  under  ihe^  very 
eye  ofthe  pontiffs,  the  most  dreadful  disturbances  and  tu- 
mults.   The  measures  taken  by  the  popes  to  appease  these 
^tumults  were  various,  but  ineffectual;  because  their  prin- 
cipal view  was  to  support  the  cause  of  their  faithfiil  ser- 
vants and  creatures,  the  mendicant  friars,  and  to  maintain 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  honouiss  and  advantages/ 
XXVII.  Among  all  the  controversies  which  were  main- 
tained by  the  Mendicants,  whether  against  the 
beT!^L^*^  bishops,  abbots,  schools,  or  other  religious  orders, 
2te'S!iH?i?ir*  none  was  so  famous,  as  that  which  arose,  m  the 
'^^^'-       year  1228,  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  was  prolonged,  with  various  success, 
until  the  year  1259.    The  Dominicans  claimed,  as  their 
unquestionable  right,  two  theological  classes  in  that  cele* 
brated  university,  one  of  which  had  been  taken  from  them, 
and  an  academical  law  passed,  that  no  religious  order 
should  have  what  the  Dominicans  demanded.    These  lat- 

y  See  BalazU  MsceBm,  torn.  ir.  p.  490,  torn.  ?ii.  p.  398.  It  is  well  known  that  no 
leligioas  order  bad  the  distribution  of  so  many  and  such  ample  indulgeiuu  as  the 
Franciscans.  Nor  could  these  good  friars  live  and  multiply  as  they  did,  witboat  some 
source  of  profit,  since,  by  their  institution,  they  were  to  be  destitute  of  reveDoes  and 
possessions  of  every  kind.  It  was  therefore  in  the  place  of  filed  revenues,  that  sneh 
fat  inMgen4iet  were  put  into  their  hands. 

z  Baluzii  JlfUetUm.  torn.  vii.  p.  441. 

a  See  Jo.  Liiunoii  ExpUeata  Ecdetia  TVadiHo  cirea  Canonem;  Omnb  uirhuque  Sexnt^ 
torn.  i.  pars  i.  oto.  p.  247.  Rich.  Simon,  CriUqw  de  la  BihUotheque  Ha  JhUeurt  EccU- 
aiattiquesy  pwr  JIT.  Du  Pin,  torn.  L  p.  3S6.  Lenfant,  HUtoire  du  CenciU  d€  Pus,  tan.  i. 
p.  310,  torn.  ii.  p.  8.  Echardi  ScHplores  Dombniotmi,  torn.  i.  p.  404.  The  cimunstan- 
ces  of  these  flaming  contests  are  mentioned  by  all  the  writers  both  of  tkis  and  the  fol- 
lowing centuries. 
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ter  however  persisted  obstinately  in  reclaiming  the  profes- 
sorship they  had  lost;  while  the  doctors  of  the  university 
perceiving  the  restless  and  contentious  spirit  that  animated 
their  efforts,  excluded  them  from  their  society,  and  formed 
themselvies  into  a  separate  bbdy.  This  measure  was 
considered  as  a  declaratioii  of  war ;  wd  accordingly  the 
most  vehement  commotions  arose  between  the  contending 
parties.  The  debate  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  year  1255  ;  and  the  decision,  as 
might  well  nave  been  expected,  was  in  favour  of  the 
monks.  Alexander  IV.  ordered  the  university  of  Paris 
not  only  to  restore  the  Dominicans  to  their  former  place  in 
that  learned  society,  but  moreover  to  make  a  grant  to 
Uiem  of  as^  many  classes  or  professorships  as  they  should 
think  proper  to  demand*  This  unjust  and  despotic  sen- 
tence was  opposed  by  the  university  with  the  utmost  vi- 
gour, and  thus  the  contest  was  renewed  with  double  iiiry. 
.  But  the  magistrates  of  Paris  were  at  length  so  terrified  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  thundering  edicts  and  formidable 
mandates  of  the  exasperated  pontiff,  that,  in  the  year  1259» 
they  yielded  to  superior  force,  and  satisfied  the  demands 
not  only  of  the  Dominican,  but  also  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
in  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  com- 
mands.^ Hence  arose  that  secret  enmity,  that  silent  01 
will,  which  prevailed  so  Ions  between  the  university  of 
Paris  and  tne  mendicant  orders,  especially  the  Domini- 
cans, and  which  are  not  yet  entirely  extinguished. 

XXVIII.  In  this  famous  debate,  none  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  university  with  greater  spirit,  and  asserted  The  Domini. 
its  rights  with  greater  zeal  and  activity,  than  r^fo^^idSSte 
Guillaume  de  St.  Amour,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  "»^"^- 
a  man  of  true  genius,  worthy  to  have  lived  in  better  times, 
and  capable  of  adorning  a  more  enlightened  a^e.  This 
vigorous  and  able  champion  attacked  the  whole  mendi- 
cant tribe  in  various  treatises  with  the  greatest  vehemence, 
and  more  especially  in  a  book  coficeming  theperih  of  the 
latter  times.    He  maintained  publicly  that  their  discipline 

b  See  Css.  Egass.  da  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  138,  S40,  844,  848,  866» 
&c.  Jo.  Cordesu,  or,  to  mention  him  by  the  name  he  assumes,  Jo.  AJitophili,  Fraf. 
Uistmr.  et  Apologetiea  ad  Opera  GvWUmi  dt  S.  Anwre.  Antoine  Touron,  Vie  de  &  Tha- 
mas,  p.  134.  Waddingi  JinnaL  Minor,  torn.  iii.  p.  847,  366,  torn.  ir.  p.  14,  58,  106, 
863.  Matth.  Paris,  Histw.  Jtrq;or.  ad  %4n.  1888,  and  Naogb  Ckromecvu  apud  Dacheri- 
am ;  S^ieilegHf  torn.  iii.  p.  38. 
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was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  preoepts  of  the  gospel ;  and 
that,  in  confirming  Imd  approving  it,  the  popes  had  been 
guilty  of  temerity,  and  the  church  was  become  chargeable 
with  error.''    What  gave  occasion  to  the  remarkabfe  title 
of  this  famous  book,  w^$  the  author's  beinj^  entirely  per- 
suaded that  the  prophecy  of  St.  Paul,  relating  to  the  peru 
lou8  times  that  were  to  come  in  the  last  days^^  was  fulfilled 
in  the  establishment  of  the  mendicant  friars.    This  notion 
St.  Amour  maintained  in  the  warmest  manner^  and  proved 
it  principally  from  the  book  called  the  Everlasting  Gospel^ 
which  was  explained  publicly  bv  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, and  of  whicn  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  Ailly  hereafter.    The  fury  and  resentment  or  the 
mendicants  were  therefore  kindled,  in  a  peculiar  manner^ 
against  this  formidable  adversary,  whom  they  persecuted 
without  interruption,  until,  in  the  year  1256,  Alexander 
VI.  ordered  his  book  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  banish^ 
its  author  out  of  France,  lest  he  should  excite  the  Sori)onne 
to  renew  their  opposition  to  these  ghostly  beggars.    St 
Amour  submitted  to  the  papal  edict,  and  retired  into  the 
Franche  Comtej  which  was  the  place  of  his  birth;  but  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  IV.  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  illustrated  the  tenets  of  his  famous  book  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive work,  and  died  universally  esteemed  and  regretted 
by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  except  the  mendicants/ 
XXIX.  While  the  pontiffs  accumulated  upon  the  mendi- 
Tbe  pride  and  cauts  tho  most  honourable  distinctions,  and  the 
.rro«tt«^^of  mQgt  valuable  privileges  which  they  had  to  be- 
•^*^  stow,  they  exposed  them  still  more  and  more  to 

the  envy  and  hatred  oi  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  and  this 
hatred  was  considerably  increased  by  the  audacious  arro- 

c  S  Timothy,  iU.  1.  4  S  Timothy,  iii.  1. 

d  The  doctors  of  the  university  of  Paris  profess  still  a  high  respect  for  die  memoTy 
of  St.  Amour,  esteem  his  book,  and  deny  obstinately  that  he  was  OTor  placed  in  tlss 
list  of  k€nHc9»  The  Dominicans,  on  the  contrary,  consider  him  as  a  heretic  of  the 
first  magnitude,  if  we  may  use  that  expression.  Such  of  his  works  as  could  be  found 
were  published  in  4to.  in  the  year  1632,  at  Paris,  though  the  title  bears  CamhwIiV  1^ 
Cordesius,  who  has  prefixed  to  them  a  long  and  learned  preface,  in  which  he  defends 
the  reputation  and  orthodoxy  of  St.  Amour  in  a  triumphant  manner.  This  learned 
editor,  to  avoid  the  resentment  and  fury  of  the  mendicants,  concealed  his  real  name, 
and  assumed  that  of  Jo.  Alitophilus.  This  did  not,  however,  save  his  book  firom  the 
vengeance  of  these  friars,  who  obtained  from  Lewis  XUI.  in  the  year  1633,  an  edict  for 
its  suppression,  which  Touron,  a  Dominican  friar,  has  published  In  his  VU  dt  8L  TAe- 
m«,  p.  164.  For  a  further  account  of  the  life  of  this  famous  doctor,  see  Wadding, 
•Smnd*  JIfinor.  torn.  iii.  p.  366.  Boulay,  ttuU  Jiead.  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p.  S66.  Nat  Alex. 
Hiit.  ^Ecdts,  SsBC.  ziii  cap.  iii.  art  vii.  p.  95.  Rich.  Simon.  CriHqut  de  la  BibHvlh. 
Eede$.  it  JIf.  Du  Pin,  tom.  i.  p.  345. 
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^ance  that  discovered  itself  every  where  in  the  conduct  of 
tnese  supercilious  orders.  They  had  the  presumption  to 
declare  publicly,  that  (hey  had  a  divine  impulse  and  com- 
mission to  illustrate  and  maintain  the  religion  of  Jesus  ; 
they  treated  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  contempt  all 
the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  the  pHesthood ;  they  af- 
firmed, without  a  blush,  that  the  true  method  of  obtaining 
salvation  was  revealed  to  them  alone,  proclaimed  With  os- 
tentation the  superior  efficacy  and  virtue  of  their  indtd- 
genceSj  and  vaunted  beyond  measure,  their  interests  at  the 
court  of  heaven,  and  their  familiar  connexions  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  in  glory. 
By  these  impious  wiles,  they  so  deluded  and  captivs^ted 
the  miserable  and  blinded  multitude,  that  they  wpuld  not 
intrust  any  others  but  the  mendicants  with  the  care  of 
their  souls,  their  spiritual  and  eternal  concerns/  We  may 

SVe,  as  a  specimen  of  these  notorious  frauds,  the  ridicur 
us  fable,  which  the  Carmelites  impose  upon  the  credu- 
lous, relating  to  Simon  Stockius,  the  general  of  their  or- 
der, who  died  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Xo 
this  ecclesiastic,  they  tell  us  that  the  Virgin  Marv  appeai*- 
ed,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  promise,  that  the  souls  of  such 
as  left  the  world  with  the  Carmelite  cloak  or  scapulary , 
upon  their  shoulders,  should  be  infallibly  preserved  from 
eternal  damnation.^  And  here  let  it  be  observed' to  the 
astonishment  of  aU,  in  whom  the  power  of  superstition  has 
not  extinguished  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense, 
that  this  fiction,  ridiculous  and  impious  as  it  was,  found 
patrons  and  defenders  even  among  the  pontiffs.^ 

XXX.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  mendicant  orders, 
though  they  were  considered  as  the  main  pillars 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  principal  supports  of  SiSTto^W 
the  papal  authority,  involved  the  pontiffs,  after  f/SSiiSS. 
the  death  of  Dominic  and  Francis,  m  many  per- 
plexities and  troubles,"  which  were  no  sooner  dispelled 
than  they  were  unhappily  renewed ;  and  thus  the  cnurch 

e  9ee  M.  Parii,  arf  «tf.  1S46,  .fiwt  Jtfi^,  p.  607,  630,  &c. 

f  See  Jo.  Launoii  Ub.  de  Viso  Stokii  Oper,  torn.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  379.  Jicla  Sandor.  torn, 
iii.  Jtfenns  MoU  nd  diin  xvL  Tbeoph.  Bainaudi  Scapidare  Marianmn^  torn.  viL  opp. 
p.  614. 

g  Tbe  late  pope  Ben9|Ai|ct  XIV.  notwithstanding  hifl  pretended  freedom  from  supev- 
stiiibh  and  priestlx  fr^ud,  lias  deigned  to  appear  among  the  supporters  of  this  gross, 
Action,  though  he  defends  it  with  his  usual  air  of  prudence  and  timiditj,  in  his  book 
De  Fuli$  B.  Mofvt  Virg-  lib.  iL  cap.  ri.  p.  472,  torn.  z.  opp.  edit  Bom. 
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was  often  reduced  to  a  state  of  imminent  danger.   These 
tumults  and  perplexities  be^an  with  the  contests  between 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  about  pre-eminence,  in 
which  these  humble  monks  loaded  each  other  with  the  bit- 
terest invectives  and  the  severest  accusations  both  in  their 
writings  and  their  discourse,  and  opposed  each  other's  in- 
terests  with  all  the  fury  of  disappointed  ambition.  Many 
schemes  were  formed,  and  vanous  measures  were  em- 
ployed, for  terminating  these  scandalous  dissensions  ;  but 
the  root  of  the  evil  stilfremained,  and  the  flame  was  rather 
covered  than  extinguished.^  Beside  this,  the  Franciscans 
were  early  divided  among  themselves,  and  split  into  se- 
veral factions,  which  ga&ered  strength  and  consistence 
from  day  to  day,  and  not  only  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  church,  but  struck  at  the  supreme  jurisdiction  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Roman  pontins.    And  whoever  con- 
siders with  attention  the  senes  of  events  that  happened 
in  the  Latin  church  from  this  remarkable  period,  will  be 
fuUy  convinced  that  the  mendicant  orders,  whether  through 
imprudence  or  design  we  shall  not  determine,  gave  seve- 
ral mortal  blows  to  the  authority  of  the  church^f  Rome, 
and  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people  those  ardent  de- 
sires of  a  reformation  in  the  church,  which  produced,  in 
after  times,  such  substantial  and  such  glorious  effects. 
XXXI.  The  occasion  of  these  intestine  divisions  among 
the  Franciscans,  was  a  dispute  about  the  precise 
^wSTSiong  meaning  of  their  rule.    Their  founder  and  chief 
SiL^iSSten-  had  made  absolute  poverty  one  of  their  indispen- 
«piS;.SSrX  saWe  obligations.    The  religious  orders  before 
•^  "^       his  time  were  so  constituted,  that,  though  no  sm- 
gle  monk  had  any  personal  property,  yet  the  whole  com- 
munity,  considered  as  one  collective  body,  had  possessions 
and  revenues,   from  whence  each  individual  drew  the 
means  of  his  subsistence.    But  the  austere  chief  of  the 
Franciscans  absolutely  prohibited  both  separate  and  col- 
lective property  to  the  monks  of  his  order;  and  neither 
the  individual  nor  the  community  were  permitted  to  pos- 
sess either  fund,  revenue,  or  any  worldly  goods.'    This 

h  See  the  JUeoran  des  C<»rdeUerSy  torn.  i.  p.  256,  868,  278,  ke.     Luc.  WaddingU  -fti- 
ntde$  Mmor.  torn.  iu.  p.  380.  ^ 

J. '''*!? .r®'^' ®^ .^*  "**«  »^«>f  "^a*ing  to  this  point  are  as  follow:  c.  ri.  "Fralres 
8ibi  mhil  appropnent,  ncc  domum,  nee  locum,  nee  aliquam  rem :  sed  aicut  peiwnni 
et  adrenaj  in  hoc  aaeculo,  in  paupertate  et  humilitate  famulantef  Domino.  vaSit  pro 
eltonofjna  confidentur. . ."  i.  c.  let  them  be  sturdy  beggars,  «. .  .H«c  est  ilia  eel- 
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injunction  appeared  so  severe  to  several  of  the  fiiars 
minors,  that  they  took  the  liberty  to  dispense  with  it  as 
soon  as  their  founder  was  dead ;  and  in  this  they  were 
seconded  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Grefi;ory  IX.  who  in  the 
year  1231,  published  an  interpretation  of  this  rule,  which 
mitigated  considerably  its  excessive  rigour/    But  this  mi- 
tigation was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  all  the  Franciscans; 
it  shocked  the  austere  monks  of  that  order,  those  particu* 
larly  who  were  called  the  spirituaU^  whose  melancholy  tem- 
per rendered  them  fond  of  every  thing  harsh  and  gloomy, 
and  whose  fanatical  spirit  hurried  them  alwavs  mto  ex- 
tremes.   Hence  arose  a  warm  debate,  which  Innocent 
IV.  decided,  in  the  year  1245,  in  favour  of  those  who  were 
for  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  rule  in  question.    By 
this  decree  of  the  pontiff,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  Francis- 
can friars  should  be  permitted  to  j>ossess  certain  places, 
habitations,  goods  and  chattels,  books,  &c.  and  to  make 
use  of  them,  but  that  the  property  of  all  these  things  should 
reside  in  St.  Peter,  or  the  Roman  church ;  so  that  without 
the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff  they  might  neither  be 
sold,  changed,  nor  transferred,  under  any  pretext  whatso- 
ever.   This  edict  was  considered  by  the  gloomy  part  of 
the  order  as  a  most  pernicious  depravation  of  theu*  holy 
rule,  and  was  consequently  opposed  and  rejected  by  them 
mth  indignation.    Hence  many  of  these  spiritual  mal- 
contents retired  into  the  woods  and  deserts,  while  others 
were  apprehended  by  Crescentius,  the  general  of  the 
society,  and  sent  into  exile." 

XXXII.  The  face  of  affairs  was  however  soon  changed  in 
their  favour,  when,  in  the  year  1247,  John  of  Parma  waf 
chosen  general  of  the  order.  This  famous  ecclesiastic,  who 
was  zedously  attached  to  the  sentiments  of  the  spiritual, 
recalled  them  from  their  exile,  and  inculcated  uDon  all 
his  monks  a  strict  and  unlimited  obedience  to  tne  very 
letter  of  the  rule  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  St.  Fran- 
cis."   By  this  reform,  he  brought  back  the   order  to 

■itudo  altissime  paupertatb,  que  ?08  carissimos  meos  fratres  haeredes  et  reges  rtgjil 
ccelonim  Uutitait" 

k  This  ball  wv  publiiibed  by  Emmanuel  Roderic,  in  his  CoUeetie  prioOigimm  repdo- 
rimn  MendieaiUium^  et  n«n  MeruHemUiunij  torn.  i.  p.  8. 

1  Lac.  Waddingii  Jbuud,  Minor,  torn,  iii  p.  99,  tbey  wen  also  called  ZUtUores,  and 
Ceuarimst  from  their  chief  Caesarius. 

m  Luc.  Waddingii  Jinrud,  Minor,  torn.  iv.  p.  188,  et  torn.  iii.  p.  171. 

n  Luc.  Waddingii  wfrmol.  Minor,  torn.  iii.  p.  171. 
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its  primitive  state ;  and  the  only  reward  he  obtained  for 
his  zealous  labours  was  to  be  accused  as  a  rebellious 
heretic  at  the  tribunal  of  £he  Roman  pontiff,  Alexander 
IV.  in  cdnsequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
post.  He  had  also  the  mortification  to  see  the  monks  who 
'  adhered  to  his  sentiments  cast  into  prison,  which  unhappy 
Jot  he  himself  escaped  with  great  difficulty."  His  suc- 
cessor, the  famous  Bonaventura,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholastic  divines  of  this  century,  proposed  steer- 
ing a  middle  course  between  the  two  contencUng  factions, 
having  nothing  so  much  at  l^eart  as  to  prevent  an  open 
schism.  Nevertheless,  the  measures  he  took  to  reconcile 
the  jarring  parties,  and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  union  in  the 
order,  were  not  attended  with  that  degree  of  success  which 
he  expected  from  them ;  nor  were  they  sufficient  to  hinder 
tlie  less  austere  part  of  the  Franciscans  from  soliciting  and 
obtaining,  in  the  year  1247,  from  Alexander  IV.  a  solenm 
renewal  of  the  mud  interpretation  which  Innocent  IV.  had 

S'ven  of  the  rule  of  their  founder.^  On  the  other  hand, 
e  faction  that  adhered  to  the  sentiments  of  John  of 
Parma  maintained  their  cause  with  such  success,  that  in  an 
assembly  of  the  order,  held  in  the  year  1260,  the  explica- 
cation  of  Innocent  was  abrogated  and  annulled,  especially 
in  those  points  wherein  it  differed  from  that  which  had 
been  formerly  given  by  Gregorjj  IX."* 

XXXIII.  This  dispute  concerning  the  true  sense  of  the 

rule  of  St.  Francis  was  followed  by  another  of 

Uh2S.o~J^  equal  moment,  which  produced  new  and  un- 

JfnnelMaMCon-  [  .... 


i^iogiht^^^-  happy  divisions  among  the  monks  of  that  order. 
iK?a"S2rS2.*'' About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  there 
chiin.  ^^j.^  handed  about  in  Italy  several  pretended 

prophecies  of  the  famous  Joachim,  abbot  ot  Sora  in 
Calabria,'  whom  the  multitude  revered  as  a  person  di- 

0  Id.  ibid.  torn.  i?.  p.  4. 

p  This  edict  of  Alexander  IV.  is  published  by  Waddingius,  Jhuud,  Jtfm.  torn.  ir.  p. 
446,  among  the  records, 

q  The  interpretation  of  Gregory  mitigated  the  rule  of  St.  Francis ;  but  that  of  Inno- 
cent  went  much  fcrther,  and  seemed  to  destroy  its  fundamental  principles.  See  Wad- 
dingi  *Snnale$  JSmar,  torn.  i?.  p.  128.  The  lamentable  dinsions  that  reigned  amoog 
the  monks  of  this  famous  order,  are  described,  in  an  accurate  and  lively  manner,  by 
Bonaventura  himself,  in  a  letter  which  is  extant  in  the  JnnaUs  now  ciud,  torn.  Iv.  p. 

f^  '  '^^^  n»emblance  that  there  is  between  the  words  Sora  and  JRore,  has  probably 
led  Dr.  Mosheim  here  into  a  slight  mistake.  Sora  is  not  in  Calabria,  but  in  the  promee 
of  Capua.  It  must  therefore  have  been  Flora  that  our  author  intended  to  write,  as 
Spanheim,  Fleury,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians  have  done. 
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vinely  inspired,  and  equal  to  the  most  illustrious  prophets 
of  ancient  times.  The  ^eatest  part  of  these  predictions 
were  contained  in  a  certam  book,  entitled,  The  Everlasting 
Gospel,  and  which  was  also  commonly  called^  The  Book  of 
Joacnim.'  This  Joachim,  whether  a  real  or  fictitious  per- 
son we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine,  among  many  other 
future  .events,  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  whose  corruptions  he  censured  with  the  greatest 
severity,  and  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  more  perfect 
gospel  in  the  age  of  the  lloly  Ghost,  by  a  set  of  poor  and 
austere  nunisters,  whom  God  was  to  raise  up  and  employ 
for  that  purpose.  For  he  divided  the  world  into  three 
ages,  relative  to  the  three  dispensations  of  religion  that 
were  to  succeed  each  other  in  it.  The  two  inperfect  ages, 
viz.  the  age  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  that  of  the 
Father  J  and  the  age  of  the  New,  which  was  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  San,  were,  according  to  the  predictions 
of  this  fanatic,  now  past,  and  tlie  third  age,  even  that  of 
the  Haly  Ghast,  was  at  hand.  The  spiritual,  i.  e.  the  aus- 
tere Franciscans,  who  were  for  the  most  part  well-meaning, 
but  wrong-headed  enthusiasts,  not  only  swallowed  down, 
with  the  most  voracious  and  impUcit  credulity,  the  prophe- 
cies and  doctrines  that  were  attributed  to  Joachim,  out  ap- 
plied these  predictions  to  themselves,  and  to  the  rule  <tf 
discinline  established  by  their  holy  founder,  St.  Francis  ;^ 
for  they  maintwied  that  he  delirered  to  mankind  the  true 
l^ospel,  and  that  he  was  the  angel  whom  St  John  saw  £ly- 
mg  in  the  midst  of  heaven.'' 

•  The  Merlin  of  the  English,  the  Malachy  of  ihe  Irish,  and  Nostradamus  of  the 
French,  those  pretended  soothsaTers,  who,  under  \he  illusory  or  feigned  persuasion  of 
ft  divine  impulse,  sung  in  uopouth  verse  the  fViture  levolutions  of  church  and  state,  are 
Just  what  we  may  suppose  the  Joachim  of  the  Itaians  to  have  been.  Many  predict 
tions  of  this  latter  were  formerly  handed  about,  an(  arc  still  to  be  seen ;  nay,  they 
have  passed  through  various  editions,  and  have  been  illustrated  by  the  lucubratioos  of 
aevend  commentators.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  Joachim  was  the  author  of  va- 
rious predictions ;  and  that  he,  in  a  particular  manner,  foretold  the  reformation  of  the 
diurch,  of  which  he  might  easily  see  the  absolute  necessity.  It  is  however  certainv 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  predictions  and  writings,  which  were  formerly  attributed 
to  him,  were  composed  by  others ;  and  this  we  may  affirm  even  of  the  Eteriasimg 
OittpHy  the  work  undoubtedly  of  some  obscure,  si!ly,  and  risionarv  author,  who 
thought  proper  to  adorn  his  reveries  with  the  celebrated  name  of  Joachim,  in  order  to 
gain  them  credit,  and  to  render  them  more  agreeable  to  the  multitude.  The  title  of  this 
eenseless  production  is  taken  from  Revelation  ziv.  6,  and  it  contained  three  books ;  the 
first  was  entitled  £t6er  Co»ieor<to  vsritafu,  i.  e.  The  Boek  of  the  Hamowy  qf  Truth ;  the 
second,  JSpoedupeitf  A*09a,  or  JVVio  Revel(aUm$  ;  and  the  third,  PsaUerum  decern  Choriit' 
rum,  i.  e.  Tht  Ten-etringed  Harp,  This  account  was  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  that 
work,  in  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne,  by  Jac.  Echard,  who  has  published  it  in  his  Ser^ 
tores  Dammte.  tom.  i.  p.  802. 

t  This  Is  acknowledged  even  by  Wadding,  notwithstanding  his  partiality  in  favour  of 
the  spirUiud  or  austere  Franciscans.    See  his  Annd,  Minor,  tom.  iv.  p.  3--6. 

n  Revel,  ziv.  6.    And  I  sow  antUher  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heavenj  having  the  ever- 
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XXXIV.  At  the  very  time  that  the  intestine  divisions 
amon^  the  Franciscans  were  at  the  greatest  he^ht^ 
b^rSli?'*  one  of  the  spiritual  friars,  whose  name  was  ffer- 
d«mD«d.  hard,  undertook  the  explication  of  the  Everlast- 
ing Gospel,  attributed  to  Joachim,  in  a  book  which  appear- 
ed in  the  year  1250,  under  the  title  of  Introduction  to  the 
Everlasting  Gospel. ""    In  this  book,  the  fanatical  monk, 

UsHng'gospd  to  preofih  unit  them  tkat  dwdl  en  the  earthy  kc.  See  on  this  tulgect  BaloEii 
MieeeUtm,  torn.  i.  p.  221,  288,  235,  246.  Ecbardi  Seripter,  Domimc.  torn,  u  p.  208. 
Codex  tnquisU,  ThoUsana  •  Limborchio  edit.  p.  301,  302,  305,  &c. 

w  Am  the  Accouuts  given  of  this  book,  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  are  not  aof- 
ficiently  accurate,  it  nuy  not  be  improper  to  offer  here  some  observations  that  may 
correct  their  mistakes,      1.  They  almost  all  conround  tbe  Everlasting  Gospel^  or  The 
Gospel  of  the  Holy  GAosI,  for  so  it  was  also  called,  as  we  are  told  by  Gtfili.  de  St-  Amour, 
in  his  book  De  PerUulia  no9i98,  Tempar,  p.  38,  with  the  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting 
Gospel.     But  these  two  productions   must  be  carefully  distinguished  flrom  each  other. 
The  Everlasting  Gospel  was  attributed  to  the  abbot  Jaochim,  and  it  consisted  in  three 
books,  as  has  been  already  observed.     But  the  hitroduetvm  to  this  Gospel  was  the  work 
of  a  certain  Franciscan  monk,  who  explained  the  obscure  predictions  of  the  pretended 
Gospel,  and  applied  them  to  his  order.    The  EveHasting  Gospel  was  neither  complained 
of  by  the  univeriity  of  Paris,  nor  condemned  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Alexander  IV.  but 
the  Introdvtction  nvm  complained  of,  condemned,  and  bunit,  as  appears  evidently  from 
the  letters  of  tbe  above-mentioned  pontiff,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Boulay's  Hister.  Jka- 
dem,  Paris,  torn.  iiL  p.  292.    The  fomter  consisted,  as  productions  of  that  nature  gene- 
rally do,  in  ambiguous  predietions  and  intricate  riddles,  and  was  consequently  despised    ^ 
or  neglected ;  but  the  latter  was  dangerous  in  many  respects.    2.  It  is  farther  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  ancient  writers  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  author  of  this  Iniroduc^ 
iion.    They  are  unanimous  in  attributing  it  to  one  of  the  medicant  friars ;  but  the  vota- 
ries of  St.  Francis  maititain,  that  the  author  was  a  Dominican  ;  while  the  Dominicam 
party  affirm  as  obstinately  that  he  wai  a  Franciscan.    It  is  however  certain,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  learned  are  of  opinion,  that  the  author  of  the  infamous  woik  in 
question  was  John  of  Parma,  general  of  the  Franciscann,  who  is  known  to  have  been 
most  warmly  attached  to  the  spiritual  (hction  of  that  order,  and  to  have  maintained  the 
sentiments  of  the  abbot  Joachim  with  an  excessive  zeal.     See  Luc.  Wadding.  Jinnd.  •¥»- 
nor.  torn.  iv.  p.  9,  who  endeavours  tc  defend  him  against  this  aceusation,  though  withoat 
success.     See  also  the  t^cta  Sandorunif  torn.  iii.  J^artiij  p.  157,  for  John  of  Parma, 
though  he  preferred  the  Gospel  of  St.  Francis  to  that  of  Christ,  has  nevertheless  ob- 
tained a  place  among  the  saints.     The  learned  Echard  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  has 
proved,  in  his  Scriptor.  Dominican,  tom.  i.  p.  202,  203,  from  the  curious  manuscripts  yet 
preserved  in  the  Sorbonne,  relating  to  tbe   Everlasting  Gospel^  that  Gerhard,  a  Franeis- 
can  friar,  was  the  author  of  the  iifamous  Introduction  to  that  book.     This  Gerhard,  m- 
deed,  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  to  John  of  Parma,  and  not  only  maintained 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy  the  eause  of  the  spiritwd,  but  also  embraced  all  the  senti- 
ments that  were  attributed  to  the  abbot  Joachim,  with  such  an  ardent  zeal,  that  he  chose 
to  remain  eighteen  years  in  prison  rather  than  to  abandon  them.      See  Waddingii 
Annal.  Jtftnor.  tom.  iv.  p.  4,  7.    The  Franciscans  were  called  observanteSf  i.  e.  vigHant, 
from  their  professing  a  more  rigid  observance  of  the  rule  of  thuir  founder  than  was 
practised  by  the  rest  of  their  order,  place  Gerhard  among  the  saints  of  the  first  rank, 
and  impudently  affirm,  that  he  was  not  only  endowed  with  the  gilt  of  prophecy,  bat 
also  with  the  power  of  workin|  miracles.      See  Waddingii  JinnaUs  Min.  torn.  iH.  p* 
913,  214.    It  is  to  be  observed  Idly,  That  whoever  may  have  been  the  writer  of  this 
detestable  book,  tbe  whole  mendicant  order,  in  the  judgment  of  the  greatest  part  of  tbe 
historians  of  this  age,  shared  the  guilt  of  its  composition  and  publication,  more  espe- 
cially the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  upon  this  in- 
pious  method  of  deluding  the  multitude  into  a  high  notion  of  their  sanctity,  in  order  thus 
to  establish  their  dominion,  and  to  extend  their  authority  beyond  all  bounds.     This  opi- 
nion however  is  ill  founded,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  by  which  it  has  been  adopted. 
The  Franciscans  alone  are  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  this  horrid  production,  as  appears 
most  evidently  from  the  fragments  of  the  book  itself,  which  yet  remain  ;  but  we  are 
obliged  in  justice  to  observe  fisirther,  that  this  guilt  does  not  even  lie  upon  all  the  Francis- 
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aknoDg  other  enormitieS)  as  insipid  as  impious,  inculcated 
the  following  detestable  doctrine ;  "  That  St.  Francis,  who 
was  the  angel  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  xiv.  6,  had 
promulgated  to  the  world  the  true  and  everlasting  gospel 
of  God ;  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  to  be  abrogatea  in 
the  year  1260,  and  to  give  place  to  this  new  and  everlast- 
ing gospel,  which  was  to  be  substituted  in  its  room ;  and 
that  the  ministers  of  this  great  reformation  werfe  to  be 
humble  and  barefooted  friars,  destitute  of  all  worldly  emo- 
luments.*^ When  this  strange  book  was  published  at  Pa- 
ris, in  the  year  1254,  it  excited  m  the  doctors  of  the  church, 
and  indeed  in  all  good  men,  the  most  lively  feelings  of 
horror  and  indignation  against  the  mendicant  friars,  who 
had  already  incurred  ,the  displeasure  of  the  pubHc  on 
other  accounts.  This  unive 'sal  terment  engaged  tne  Roman 
pontiff,  Alexander  IV.  though  much  against  his  will,  to  or- 
der the  suppression  of  this  absurd  book  in  the  year  1255 ; 
he  however  took  care  to  have  this  order  executed  with  the 
greatest  possible  mildness,  lest  it  should  hurt  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  mendicants,  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  supersti- 
tious multitude.  But  the  university  of  Paris  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  these  gentle  and  timorous  proceedings ;  and 
consequently  its  doctors  repeated  without  interruption 
their  tccusations  and  complaints,  until  the  extravagant 
production,  that  had  given  such  just  and  general  offence, 
was  pubUcly  committed  to  the  flames.'^ 

cans,  but  only  on  that  faction  of  the  order,  which  is  known  under  the  title  of  the  tpirUual, 
Perhaps  we  might  go  still  farther,  and  allege,  that  the  charge  ought  not  to  be  extended 
even  to  all  the  members  of  this  faction,  but  to  such  alone  ai  placed  an^idle  and  enthu> 
elastic  confidence  in  the  abbot  Joachim,  and  gave  credit  to  all  bia  pretended  prophecies* 
These  observations  are  necessary  to  the  true  understanding  of  what  has  been  said 
concerning  the  Evtriasting  Gospel  by  the  following  learned  men ;  Jo.  Andr.  Schmidius, 
Singular  Viuaiat.  Helmst.  1700,  in4to.  Usserios,  Dt  SuccMsUne  EecUsiar.  Oecideni* 
c.  iz.  §  20,  p.  337.  Boolay,  Hist.  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  29%.  Natal.  Alexander,  Histor. 
Eeclea.  Sec  ziiL  Artie,  iv.  p.  7d.  Luc.  Wadding.  Annal,  Minor,  torn.  iv.  p.  9.  Upon 
the  whole  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  book  under  consideration  is  not,  as  the  greatest 
part  of  the  learned  have  imagined,  a  monument  of  the  arrogtnce  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  but  rather  a  proof  of  the  impious  fanaticism  and  extravigance  of  a  handful  of 
Franciscans. 

X  See  Gufl.  de  St.  Amore,  De  Periadis  noviss.  Tempor.  p.  38, 39,  who  observes,  that 
the  book  under  consideration  was  not  indeed  published  before  the  year  1954,  but  that 
the  opinions  contained  in  it  had  an  earlier  origin,  and  were  propagated  even  in  (he 
year  1200.  Several  of  the  ancient  writers  have  given  large  extracts  from' this  infa- 
mous book,  see  Herm.  Comeri  Chronic<my  in  Eccardf  Corpore  HisUrr,  medU  (Bvt,  torn. 
ii.  p.  850.  Ofcronicofi,  Egmondmum,  in  Ant  Matthaei  jftM/edts  veteris  icvi,  tom.  ii.  p. 
517.  Rieobaldus  apud  Eccardum,  loc.  eii.  tom.  i.  p.  1215.  But  there  is  a  great  difie- 
renee  between  these  extracts,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  this,  that  some  drew 
their  citations  iVom  the  £ver<a«ltn;  Gospel  <{f  Joachim,  while  others  drew  theirs  from 
the  JntndueHon  of  Gerhard,  not  sufficiently  distinguishing  the  one  work  from  the 
other. 

y  See  Boolay,  BUL  Aead.  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p«  299.  Jordani  Chronicon,  in  Maratorii 
.%aiq,  M.  ton.  iv.  p.  998. 
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sxsv.  The  intestiiie  flame  of  discord,  that  had  raged 
The  faiDoiis  aniong  the  Franciscans,  and  was  smothered,  though 
Sf  nJoSS'   not  extmguished,  by  the  prudent  management  of 
S  ui7r^?ff ,  Bonaventura,  broke  out  anew  with  redoubled  finy 
Bu  Fmncu  '  after  thc  death  of  that  pacific  doctor.    The  Fran- 
ciscan  monks,  who  were  fond  of  opulence  and  ease,  re- 
newed their  complaints  against  the  rule  of  their  founder, 
as  unreasonable  and  unjust,  demanding  what  it  was  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  power  of  man  to  penorm.    Their  com- 
plaints, however,  were  without  effect ;  and  their  schemes 
were  disconcerted  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicolas  III.  who 
leaned  to  the  side  of  the  austere  Franciscans ;  and  in  the 
year  1279,  published  that  famous  constitution^  which  con- 
firmed the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  contained  an  accurate 
and  elaborate  explication  of  the  maxims  it  reconmiendedy 
and  the  duties  it  prescribed.*    By  this  edict,  the  pontiff 
renewed  that  part  of  the  rule,  that  prohibited  all  kmds  of 
OTopertj  amoi^  the  Franciscans,  every  thing  rfiat  bore  the 
l^ast  resemblance  of  a  legal  possession,  or  a  fixed  domain ; 
but  he  granted  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  i«^^  of  things 
necessary,  such  as  houses,  books,  and  other  conveniences 
of  that  nature,  the  property  of  which,  in  conformity  with 
di6  appointment  of  Innocent  IV.  was  to  reside  in  the 
church  of  Rome.    Nor  did  the  provident  pontiff  stop  nere ; 
but  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  all  private 
exphcations  of  this  new  law,  lest  they  should  excite  di^ 
putes  and  furnish  new  matter  of  contention ;  and  reserved 
the  power  of  interpreting  it  to  himself  alone,  and  to  his 
successors  in  the  pontificate.* 

XXXVI.  However  disposed  Nicolas  was  to  satisfy  the 
ztc\t»  WW  spiritual  and  austere  part  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
SSSSJui**'  which  was  now  become  numerous  both  in  Italy 
'^^  and  France,  and  particidarly  in  the  province  of 
Narbonne,  the  constitution  above  mentioned  was  far  firom 
producing  that  effect.  The  monks  of  that  ^loomv  Cactioln, 
that  resided  in  Italy,  received  the  papal  edict  with  a  sullen 
and  discontented  silence.  Their  brethren  in  France,  and 
more  especially  m  the  southern  parts  of  that  kingdom, 

z  Some  affirm,  that  thU  famous  eomtUuHm  was  issued  out  by  Nicola<  IV.  but  their 
opinion  is  refuted  by  Waddii^,  in  his  JSnnoL  Mm,  torn.  ▼.  p.  73. 

a  This  constitution  is  yet  extant  in  the  Jua  Cancn,  lAb,  vi.  DterOd.  TU^xii.  c^  p* 
lOSd,  edit.  Bohmeriause,  and  is  vulgarly  called  the  constUutim  Eziit,  from  Its  Mgin- 
DtDgthvB;  ExiU^kc. 
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where  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  warm  and  sanguine  com- 
plexion, testified  in  an  open  and  tumultuous  manner  their 
disapprobation  of  this  new  cansHtutianj  and  having  at  their 
heaa  a  Bstmous  Franciscan,  whose  name  was  Jean  Pierre 
d'Olive;  the^  excited  new  dissensions  and  troubles  in  the 
ordei*/  Tws  Pierre  tfOIive  was  a  native  of  Serignan  in 
Languedoc,  who  had  acquired  a  shining  reputation  by 
his  writings,  and  whose  eminent  sanctity  and  learning 
drew  after  him  a  great  number  of  followers ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  denied,  that  there  were  many  important  truths 
and  wise  maxims  in  the  instructions  he  delivered.  One 
of  the  great  objects,  which  he  never  lost  sight  of  in  his 
writings,  was  tne  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  he  censured  with  a  peculiar  freedom  and  severity, 
in  a  work  entitled  Postilta^  or  Jl  Commentary  an  the 
Revelatianj  affirming  boldly,  that  that  church  was  repre- 
sented by  the  wkare  of  Bahylon,  the  mother  of  harlots^ 
whom  St  John  beheld  sitting  upon  a  scarlet^coloured  beasty 
full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
kams.^  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  this  severe  cen- 
sor of  a  corrupt  church  was  himself  a  most  superstitious 
fanatic  in  several  respects,  having  imbibed  the  greatest 
part  of  those  monstrous  opinions,  which  the  spiritual  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  the  abbot  Joachim ;  to  wnich 
he  added  an  impious  and  extravagant  veneration  for  St. 
Francis,  whom  he  considered  as  wholly  and  entirely  trans- 
formed  into  the  person  of  Christ.'^  In  the  debate  concerning 
the  sense  of  the  rule  of  this  famous  chief,  he  seemed  to 
adhere  to  neither  of  the  contendmg  parties :  for  he  allowed 
hisfoUowers  the  bareuse  ofthenecessariesoflife;  and  being 
called  upon,  at  different  times,  by  the  authority  of  his  su- 
periors, to  declare  his  sentiments  upon  this  head,  he  pro- 
fessed his  assent  to  the  interpretation  that  had  been  given 
of  the  rule  in^  question  by  Nicolas  III.  He  leaned  never- 
theless to  the'  side  of  those  austere  zxkdspiritual  Francis- 
cans, who  not  only  opposed  the  introduction  of  property 

b  la  some  ancient  records,  this  ringleader  is  called  Petru»  Betterrensis,  i.  e.  Peter  </ 
Bexiertf  because  be  resided  for  a  long  time  in  the  conrent  of  BexierSf  where  be  perform- 
ed the  fonctions  of  a  public  teacher.  By  others  he  is  named  Petrut  de  Serignano^ 
from  the  place  of  bis  nativity.  This  remark  is  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  certain 
authors  have  takea  these  three  denominations  for  three  distinct  persons. 

c  tUottaUan  xvii.  3,  4^  5. 

d  Totum  Christo  eot^iguratwn.  See  the  lAtera  Mt^risirorwn  de  PosiiUa  FratrU  P. 
Jok,  OfMf  in  Baluzii«/kfweOoA.  torn.  i.  p.  SI  3.    Waddingi  Jlnwdes  Jtfinor.  torn,  v«  p.  51, 
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among  the  mdividuals  of  the  order,  but  ako  maoBtained  that 
the  whole  community,  considered  collectively,  was  like- 
wise to  be  excluded  from  possessions  of  everj  kind.  His 
zeal  for  these  gloomy  Franciscans  was  great,  and  be  de- 
fended their  cause  with  warmth ;""  hence  he  is  looked  upon 
as  the  chief  of  that  faction,  which  disnuted  so  often  and 
so  vehemently  with  the  Roman  pontim,  in  favour  of  the 
renunciation  of  property^  in  consequence  of  the  institution 
of  St.  Francis.^ 

XXXVII.  The  credit  and  authority  of  Pierre  d'OIive^whom 
ckmuouoon  ^^^  multitudo  cousidered  not  only  as  a  man  of 
of  uieM  de"  unblemished  sanctity,  but  also  as  a  prophet  sent 
from  above,  added  new  forces  and  vigour  to  the 
qfiritualf  and  encouraged  them  to  renew  the  combat  wiHi 
redoubled  fury.  But  the  prudence  of  the  heads  of  the 
offder  prevented,  for  some  time,  the  pernicious  efiecte  of 
these  violent  efforts,  and  so  overrulea  the  impetuous  mo- 
tions of  this  enthusiastic  faction^  that  a  sort  of  equality 
was  preserved  between  the  contending  parties.  But  the 
promotion  of  Matthew  of  Aqua  Sparta,  who  was  elected 
general  of  the  order  in  the  year  1287,  put  an  end  to  these 
prudential  measures,  and  changed  entu*ely  the  face  of  af- 
fairs. This  new  chief  suffered  the  ancient  disciplkie  of 
the  Franciscans  to  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  indulged  Us 
monks  in  abandoning  even  the  very  appearance  of  pover^, 
and  thus  drew  upon  him  not  only  the  indignation  and 
rage  of  the  austerer  part  of  the  spiritual  Franciscans,  but 
also  the  disapprobation  of  the  more  moderate  members  of 
that  party.  Hence  arose  various  tumults  and  seditions, 
first  m  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  afterward  in  France, 
which  the  new  general  endeavoured  to  suppress  by  im* 
prisonment,  exile,  and  corporal  punishments ;  but  ftuling 
all  these  means  ineffectual,  resigned  his  place  in  the  year 

e  The  red  Bentimeoto  of  Pierre  d^lbe  will  be  beet  discovered  in  Ibe  last  discourse  be 
pronounced,  which  is  yet  extant  in  Boulay's  Biator,  Acad,  Pom.  torn.  iii.  p.  535,  and  in 
Wadding's  JSlnnaU,  Minor,  torn.  t.  p.  378. 

f  For  an  account  of  this  ikmous  firiar,  see  not  only  the  common  monastic  historians, 
mich  as  Raynaldus,  Alexander,  and  Gudinus,  but  also  the  following ;  Baluzii  MUcdL 
torn.  i.  p.  813,  and  in  Viii$  PfnUtf,  Avenion.  torn.  ii.  p.  752.  Car.  Plessis  d'Argentre, 
CnUecHo  judieiorum  de  notia  EceUna  Erroribus,  torn.  i.  p.  226.  Wadding.  Jinnal,  Mi^ 
nor,  torn.  t.  p.  52,  108,  121,  140,  236,  and  more  especially  p.  378,  where  he  makes  an 
unsQCCessfol  attempt  to  justify  this  enthusiast.  Boulay,  HisL  Acad,  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p* 
535.  Scbelhornii  Amanitatei  LUeraria,  tom.  ix.  p.  678.  Hiatoire  GeneraU  de  Langue*' 
doc,  par  ka  Mo^a  Benedictina,  tom.  ir.  p.  91,  179,  182.  The  bones  of  Pierre  d'Ofire, 
irere  raised  by  the  order  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  John  XXII.  and  burnt  publicly,  with  his 
ifdtings,  in  the  year  1325.    See  Raynald.  ad  An.  1825,  i  20. 
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1S89.«  His  successor  Raymond  Goffredi  emplored  his 
utmost  efforts  to  appease  these  troubles.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  recalled  the  banished  friars,  set  at  liberty  those 
that  had  been  cast  into  prison,  and  put  out  of  the.  way  se« 
reral  of  the  austerer  Franciscans,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
dpai  fomenters  of  these  unhappy  divisions,  by  sending 
tiieminto  Armenia,  in  the  character  of  missionaries.  But 
the  disorder  was  too  far  gone  to  admit  of  a  remedy.  The  « 
more  moderate  Franciscans,  who  had  arelish  for  the  sweet9 
of  property  and  opulence,  accused  the  new  general  of  a 
partial  attachment  to  the  spiritual,  whom  he  treated  with 
peculiar  affection  and  respect,  and  therefore  emplo^'ed 
their  whole  credit  to  get  him  removed  from  his  omcct 
which,  with  much  difficulty,  they  at  length  effected  under 
the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIIL  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  rigid  part  of  the  spiritual  faction  renounced  all  fet 
lo^ship,  even  with  such  of  their  own  part^  as  discovered 
a  pacinc  and  reconciling  spirit ;  and  formiuj^  themselves 
intp  a  separate  body,  protested  publicly  agamst  the  inter- 

fretation  which  Nicolas  III.  had  given  of  the  rule  of  St 
rancis.  Thus,  from  the  year  1290,  the  affairs  of  the 
Franciscans  carried  a  dismal  aspect,  and  portended  no* 
thing  else  than  seditions  and  schisms  in  an  order,  that  had 
been  so  famous  for  its  pretended  disinterestedness  znd 
humility.'' 

XXXVIII.  In  the  year  1294,  a  certain  number  of  Italian 
Franciscans,  of  the  ^^itn/fMi/ party,  addressed  themselves 
to  Celestin  V.  for  a  permission  to  form  a  separate  orderv 
in  which  they  might  not  only  profess,  but  also  observe,  m 
the  strictest  manner,  that  austere  rule  of  absolute  poverty, 
which  St.  Francis  had  prescribed  to  his  followers.  The 
good  pontiff,  who  before  his  elevation  to  the  head  of  the 
churcn,  had  led  a  solitary  and  austere  Ufe,^  and  was  fond 
of  every  thing  that  looked  like  mortification  and  self*de* 

g  Wadding!  wfnnofM  Min.  torn.  t.  p.  210,  211,  235. 

h  Id.  ibid.  torn.  ▼.  p.  108, 121, 140,  and  more  especially  p.  235,  236. 

ID*  i  This  pope,  whose  name  was  Peter  Meuron,  had  retired  very  yoaog  to  a  soli- 
tary mountain,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  prayer  and  mortification.  Hie 
fame  of  his  piety  brought  many  to  see  hin  from  a  principle  of  curiosityi  several  of 
whom  renounced  the  world,  and  became  the  companions  of  his  solitude.  With  these 
he  formed  a  kind  of  community,  in  the  year  1254,  which  was  approred  by  Urban  It, 
in  1264,  and  erected  into  a  distinct  order  called  the  Kermitt  of  St.  jDvmim.  Upon  Meu- 
roti's  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  and  his  assuming  the  name  of  Celestin  T.  his  order, 
which  mast  not  be  confounded  with  the  new  JFVandjcan  CHestin  hem^,  took  the  title  of 
Cdestins. 
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nial,  granted  with  the  utmost  facility,  the  request  of  these 
friars,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  tne  new  order,  a  monk, 
whose  name  was  Liberatus,  and  who  was(one  of  the  great- 
est self'tcrmentors  of  all  the  monastic  tribe/  Soon  after 
this,  Celestin,  finding  himself  unfit  for  the  duties  of  his  high 
and  important  office,  resigned  the  pontificate,  in  which  he 
was  succeeded  by  Boniface  VIII.  who  annulled  erery  act 
that  had  been  passed  during  the  short  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessor,  and  suppressed,  among  other  institutions,  the  new 
order,  which  had  assumed  the  title  of  the  Celestin  hermits 
of  St.  Francis.^  This  disgrace  was,  as  it  were,  the  signal 
which  dr^w  upon  them  the  moat  furious  attacks  of  weir 
enemies.  The  worldly-minded  Franciscans  persecuted 
them  with  the  most  unrelenting  bitterness,  accused  them  of 
various  crimes,  and  even  cast  upon  them  the  odious  re- 

5>roach  of  Manicheism.  Hence  many  of  these  unhappy 
anatics  retired  into  Achaia,  from  whence  they  passed  mto 
a  small  island,  where  they  imagined  themselves  secure 
from  the  ra^e  of  their  adversaries,  and  at  liberty  to  indulge 
themselves  in  all  the  austerities  of  that  miserable  life, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  perfection  of  holiness  here 
below.  But  no  retreat  was  sufficient  to  screen  them  from 
the  vigilance  and  fury  of  their  cruel  persecutors,  who  left 
no  means  unemployed  to  perpetuate  their  miseries.  In 
the  mean  time,  that  branch  of  tne  ^nVtMv/ Franciscans  that 
remained  in  Italy,  continued  to  obserVe  the  rigorous  laws 
of  their  primitive  institution  in  spite  of  Boniface  VIH.  who 
used  his  utmost  effi>rts  to  conquer  their  obstinacy.  They 
erected  societies  of  their  order  first  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, afterward  in  the  Milanese,  and  in  the  marquisate 
of  Ancona ;  and  at  length,  spreading  themselves  through 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  they  continued  in  the  most 
violent  state  of  war  with  the  church  of  Rome,  until  the 
face  of  things  was  changed  by  the  reformation.  In  these 
conflicts  they  underwent  trials  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind,  and  multitudes  of  them  perished  in  the  flames,  as 
miserable  victims  to  the  infernal  fury  of  the  Inqmsiti^.^ 

k  Wadding!  Annxdes^  tom.  t.  p.  324,  338. 

1  Id.  ibid.  torn.  ri.  p.  1.    Bmwrwm  Magman  CmHn,  HI.  tV.  p.  108, 109. 

m  The  writers  that  serve  generally  as  guides  in  this  part  of  tiie  history  of  the  chiiitb, 
and  whom  1  have  been  obliged  to  consult  upon  the  divisions,  of  the  Franeiscans,  whose 
history,  as  will  soon  appear,  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  important,  are  Air  from  me- 
riting the  encomiums  that  are  due  to  perspicuity  and  exactness.  This  part  of  die  ec* 
clesiastical  history  of  what  is  called  the  middlt  ogv,  has  not  hitherto  been  accuntety 
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XXXIX.  Toward  die  condusiDB  of  this  century  sotxse  in 
Italy  tbe  enthusiastic  sect  of  the  PratriceiU  and  The  Fmtrieem 
Bizoehij  which,  in  Germany  and  France,  received  "**  Bn"««*^ 
the  denomination  of  Beguards^  They  were  condemned  by 
Boni&ce  VIIL"  and  by  several  of  his  successors ;  and  the 
mquUUars  were  charged  by  these  despotic  pontiffs  to  per- 
secute them  until  they  were  entirely  extupated,  wnich 
commission  they  executed  with  their  usual  barbarity. 
The  FratriceUh  or  HtHe  brethren^  were  Franciscan  monks, 
who  separated  themselves  from  the.  grand  community  of 
St.  Francis,  with  a  design  to  observe  the  laws  of  their 
parent  and  founder  in  a  more,  strict  and  rigorous  manner 
than  they  were  observed. by  the  other  Franciscans;  and 
who  accordingly  renounced  every  kind  of  possession  and 
property  both  common  and  personal,  and  begged  from 

inustrated  by  any  writer^  though  it  be  every  way  worthy  of  the  labours  of  the  le&medy 
and  of  the  attentioii  of  Christiaitf.  Its  principal  merit  consists  herein,  that  it  exhibits 
striking  examplea  of  piety  and  learning  strun;^  wainst  the  power  of  superstition 
and  ignorance,  and  agaiost  that  spiritual  tyranny  of  which  they  were  the  principal 
supports.  Nay,  these  Teiy  rebellious  Fhmciscans,  though  Ihnatical  and  superstitious  in 
several  respects,  deserve  nevertheless  an  eminent  rank  among  those  who  prepared 
the  way  for  the  reformation  in  Burope,  and  who  excited  in  the  ndnda  of  the  people 
a  just  aversion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Raynaldus,  Bsovius,  Spondanus,  in  their  An- 
nals, EymericuB,  in  his  Dkttiorium  Jn^uifttonim,  and  Natalis  Alexander,  in  his  Eccle* 
siastical  History,  relate  the  revolutions  that  happened  in  the  Franciscan  order,  and  in 
the  church  in  general  during  this  period ;  but  their  accounts  ^are  neither  so  accurate 
nor  so  ample  as  the  importance  of  the  events  deserved.  And  as  it  is  from  these  au« 
thors  that  the  Protestant  historians  have  drawn  their  materials,  we  need  not  be  sur^ 
prised  at  the  defects  with  which  these  latter  abound.  Wadding,  who  merits  the  highest 
encomiums  as  a  laborious  and  learned  writer,  is  yet  an  uncertain  guide,  when  he  treats 
of  the  matters  now  under  consideration.  His  attachment  to  one  party,  and  his  fear  of 
the  others,  lay  him  under  restraints,  that  prevent  his  declaring  the  truth  with  a  noble 
fireedom.  He  shades  his  picture  with  dexterity.  He  conceals,  dissembles,  excuses, 
acknowledges,  and  denies,  wiUi  such  a  timorous  prudence  and  caution,  that  the  truth 
could  not  but  sufier  considerably  imder  his  pen.  He  appears  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  rigid  Franciscans,  and  yet  had  not  the  courage  to  declare  opeidy,  that  they  had 
been  injured  by  the  pontiib.  He  saw  on  the  other  hand,  die  tumults  and  perpkixitiee 
in  which  these  rigid  Franciscans  had  involved  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  strokes 
they  had  levelled,  with  no  ^small  success,  at  the  majesty  of  the  pontiffs ;  but  he  has 
taken  allj  imagimdile  pains  to  throw  such  a  shade  upon  this  part  of  their  conduct,  as 
conceals  its  violence  from  the  view  of  his  readers.  Such  then  being  the  characters  of 
the  writers,  who  have  handed  down  to  us  the  history  of  the  church  in  this  important 
period,  I  could  follow  none  of  them  as  a  sure  or  constant  guide  in  aU  the  events  they 
relate,  the  judgments  they  form,  or  the  characters  they  describe.  I  have  not,  however, 
been  destitute  of  a  chie  to  conduct  me  through  the  various  windings  of  this  intricate 
labyrinth.  The  testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  with  several  manuscripts  that  have 
never  yet  been  published,  such  as  the  JOifiMMM  of  the  pontiffs  and  emperors,  the  Actt 
of  the  Jfiftticaion,  and  other  records  of  that  kind,  are  the  authentic  sources  from  whence 
I  have  drawn  biy  accounts  of  many  things  that  have  been  very  imperfectly  represented 
by  other  historians* 

n  See  IVithemius  Amd*  Wntng.  torn.  iL  p.  74,  though  this  author  is  defective  in 
several  respects,  and  more  especially  in  his  accounts  of  the  origin  and  sentiments  of 
the  JVafrieetti.  It  Is  also  to  be  observed,  that  he  confounds,  through  the  whole  nf  his 
history,  the  sects  and  orders  of  this  century  one  with  another,  in  the  most  ignorant  and 
unskmVil  manner.  See  rather  Du  Boulay.  IR^or,  Aeod,  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p.  541,  where 
the  edict  published  in  the  year  1S97,  by  Bonifiice  VIII.  against  the  Bizochif  or  Begwardt, 
is  inserted  $  as  also  Jordan!  CArontcen,  in  Moiatorii  Jlf£q.  JDolto,  torn.  iv.  p.  1080. 
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door  to  door  their  daily  rabrnteaee.''  They  alleged  that 
neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  had  any  possessions,  either 
personal  or  in  common;  and, that  /My  were  the  modeb, 
whom  St  Francis  commanded  his  followers  to  inutate. 
After  the  example  also  of  their  austere  founder,  they  went 
about  clothed  with  sordid  garments,  or  rather  with  loath- 
some rags,  declaimed  against  the  corruption  of  the  churdli 
of  Rome,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffs  and  bishops,  foretold 
the  reformation  of  the  church  and  the  restoration  of  the 
true  gospel  of  Christ  by  the  genuine  followers  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  declared  their  assent  to  almost  all  the  doctrines 
wbich  were  published  under  the  name  of  the  abbot 
Joachim.  They  esteemed  and  respected  Celestin  Y.  be- 
cause, as  has  been  already  observed,  he  was  in  some 
measure  the  founder  of  then*  society,  by  permitting  them 
to  erect  themselves  into  a  separate  order.  But  they  re- 
fused to  acknowledge,  as  true  and  lawful  heads  of  the  church 
his  successor  Boniface  and  the  other  pontiffs  after  him, 
who  opposed  the  FratricelU,  and  persecuted  their  order.^ 

o  The  Pratricdli  resemble  the  ipiriiufd  in  many  of  their  maxims  aod  obserrancef ; 
they,  however,  are  a  dUtioct  body,  and  differ  from  them  in  various  respeets.  The  spi- 
rihidf  for  instance,  continued  to  hold  communion  with  the  rest  of  uie  FnmciscanSy 
from  whom  they  differed  in  points  of  considerable  moment,  nor  did  they  ever  pretend 
to  erect  themselves  into  a  particular  and  distinct  order  ;  the  FrahiedU^  oq  the  contra- 
ry,  renounced  all  communion  with  the  Franciscans,  and  withdrawing  their  obedience 
from  the  superiors  of  that  society,  chose  for  themselves  a  new  chief,  under  whom  they 
formed  a  new  and  separate  order.  The  spiritud  did  not  absolutely  oppose  tiieir  or- 
der's possessing  certain  goods  jointly,  and  in  common,  provided  they  renounced  aB  pro- 
perty in  these  goods,  and  coofinsd  their  pretensions  to  the  mere  use  of  them  ;  whereas 
the  FVatriceUi  rejected  every  kind  of  possession,  whether  personal  or  in  common,  and 
embraced  that  absolute  poverty  and  want,  which  St.  Francis  had  prescribed  in  his  Bade 
and  in  his  last  TestamerU.  We  omit  the  mention  of  other  less  important  diflerences 
tbatimight  be  alleged  here. 

p  The  accounts  of  the  FrairiedUj  that  are  given  by  ancient  and  modem  wiiten, 
even  by  those  that  pretend  to  the  greatest  exactness,  are  extremely  confused  and  on- 
certain.  Trithemius,  in  his  ^ntud,  Hirtaug.  torn.  ii.  p.  74,  aflSrms,  that  they  derived 
their  origin  from  Tanchelinus,  and  thus  ignorantly  confounds  them  with  the  CatkarUUf 
and  other  sects  that  arose  in  those  times.  The  Franciscans  leave  no  means  unemploy- 
ed^to  clear  themselves  from  all  relation  to  this  society,  and  to  demonstrate,  that  such 
a  pestilential  and  impious  sect  as  that  of  the  FraMcelU,  did  not  derive  their  origia 
from  the  order  of  St  Francis.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  deny  that  the  FratriedH 
professed  the  Franciscan  rule ;  and  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  society,  whieh 
was  distinpiuished  by  this  title,  was  a  heap  of  rabble,  composed  of  persons  of  aD  kinds 
and  all  religions,  whom  Herman  Pongilup,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  ga- 
thered together  at  Ferrara  in  Italy,  and  erected  into  a  dutinct  order.  See  Luc.  Wad- 
ding. •Annal,  jtftnor.  torn.  vi.  p.  279.  This  author  employs  all  his  eloquence  to  defend 
his  order  from  the  infamous  reproach  of  having  given  rise  to  that  of  the  FratricetUi 
but  his  efforts  are  vain,  for  he  acknowledges,  nay,  even  proves  by  unquestionable  au- 
thoriti/Bs,  that  this  hated  sect  professed  and  observed,  in  the  most  rigorous  manoer^ 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis ;  and  nevertheless,  he  denies  that  ithey  were  Franciscans;  by 
which  he  means,  and  indeed  can  only  mean,  that  they  were  not  such  Franciscans  as 
those  who  lived  in  subjection  to  the  general  of  the  order,  and  adopted  the  interpretation 
which  the  pontifis  had  given  of  the  rule  of  their  founder.  All  wadding's  boasted  de- 
monstration, therefore,  comes  to  no  more  than  this  j  that  the  Fratrtedli  were  Francis- 
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XL.  As  the  Franciscan  order  acknowledged^  as  its  com« 
panions  and  assodates,  a  set  of  men  who  obsenrtsd 
the  ikird  rule  that  was  prescribed  br  St.  Fran-  ^t;!^"^ 
eist  and  were  from  diencecomnonly  called  Teriia-  ^'^^ 

cans  who  flOfftimUd  tinuBeliMs  fifom  tile  mud  ofder  of  St.  Fnacis,  and  v^ected  tho 
authority  of  the  general  of  that  order,  and  the  laws  and  Interpretations,  together  with 
tlifr  jivpdietleo  of  the  Roman  poatift ;  and  thie  no  mortal  ever  took  it  into  hk  head 
to  deny.  Hermannus,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  many,  Armannus  Pongihip,  whom  Wad- 
ding and  others  eoq^der  as  the  parent  of  the  IVatfriesUi,  lived  In  this  century  at  Feiw 
rare,  in  the  highest  reputation  on  account  of  his  eztraoTdinary  piety ;  and  when  he 
died,  in  the  year  1869,  waa  interred  with  the  greatest  magnificence  and  pomp  in  the 
principal  church  of  that  city.  His  memory  was  for  a  long  time  honoured  with  a  de» 
gree  of  Teneration  equal  to  that  which  is  paid  to  the  most  illustrious  saints ;  and  it 
Was  suj^posed  that  the  Supreme  Being  bore  testimony  to  his  eminent  sancti^  by  Ta* 
lious  miracles.  But  as  Foagilup  had  been  suspected  of  heresy  by  the  kiquiaUorM^T  on 
account  of  the.  peculiar  austerity  of  his  life,  which  resembled  that  of  the  CtUhiriiU^ 
they  made,  even  after  his  death,  such  an  exact  and  scrupulous  inquirr  into  his  max- 
ims and  morals,  that  many  years  after  he  was  laid  low  in  the  graTe,  his  impiety  was 
detected  and  published  to  the  world.  Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  year  1300,  his  tomb 
was  destroyeo,  his  boaes  dug  up,  and  burned  by  the  order  of  Boniii»ce  VIII.  and  the 
multitude  effectually  cured  of  the  enthusiastic  veneration  they  had  Ibr  his  memory. 
The  JM/Moial  meU  of  this  remaricable  CTent,  are  recorded  by  Muratori,  in  his  JhUi^, 
JialSe,  medit  cot,  tom.  t.  p.  93 — 147,  and  it  appears  CTidently  (hym  them,  that  those 
learned  men,  who  consider  Poegilnp  as  the  founder  of  the  otSer  of  the  FhOrtaOij  are 
entirely  mistaken.  So  far  was  he  from  being  the  founder  of  this  sect,  that  he  was  dead 
before  it  was  in  being.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  fomous  enthusiast  was  a 
ColWisi;  infected  with  Pmilician  or  JflonieA^an  principles,  and  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  sect  entitled  BagnUUts,  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Proyence,  where  they  re« 
sided.  Some  modem  writers  indeed  have  seen  so  for  into  the  truth,  as  to  perceive 
that  the  FratricelU  were  a  separate  branch  of  the  rigid  and  austere  Franciscana ;  but 
thej  err  in  this,  that  they  consider  them  as  the  same  sect  with  the  Begiurda  or  Beguku, 
under  a  different  denomination.  Such  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Limborch,  in  hie 
JSUU  inquiaU.  lib.  L  cap.  xix.  p.  69,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  matters  now  under  consideration ;  by  Baluzius,  in  his  Jtfiscettan.  torn.  L  p.  19S, 
and  Fit.  Pon^f,  Jhemonm$,  tom.  L  p.  509,  byBeausobre,  in  his  DUstrtatUm  coucsfmng 
the  MmUu^  subjoined  to  the  flisfory  ^  (As  ITars  0/  the  /ftuntef,  p.  380,  and  by  Wad- 
ding, in  his  AmaL  JIfiner.  tom.  t.  p.  376.  But  notwithstanding  the  authorities  of  these 
learned  mea,  it  is  certain,  as  we  shall  show  in  its  place,  that  there  was  a  real  difference 
between  the  FratrvctUi  and  the  Begwtrds^  not  indeed  with  respect  to  their  opinions,  but 
in  their  rule  of  discipline  and  their  manner  of  life. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  errors  that  have  obscured  the  BUtory  of  the  I^atriedBi 
is  the  ambiguity  that  there  is  in  the  denomination  of  their  order.  FratrieeUus^  or  Fro- 
tereubUf  or  IJUU  Brother^  was  an  Italian  nickname,  or  term  of  derision,  that  was  applied 
in  this  century  to  all  those,  who,  without  belonging  to  any  of  the  religious  orders,  af- 
fected a  monkish  air  in  their  clothing,  their  carriage,  and  their  manner  of  living,  and 
assumed  a  sanctimon^us  aspect  of  piety  and  devotion.  See  Villani  Istcrie  ItorerUku, 
lib.  viiL  c..84^  p.  433.  Imola  in  Dantem,  p.  1121,  in  Muratori  .^nlif.  BaL  tom.  L  And 
Ha  there  were  many  vagabonds  of  this  kind,  that  wandered  about  from  place  to  place 
during  this  century,  itjbappened  that  this  general  term  of  FnOriceiUy^  was  applied  to 
them  aU,  though  they  differed  much  from  one  another  in  their  opinions  and  tn  their 
methods  of  Uviof;.  Thus  the  CaiharisU,  the  WtddeneeM,  the  Apoetles,  and  many  other 
sects,  who  had  invented  new  opinions  in  religion,  were  marked  with  this  denomina- 
tion by  the  multitude ;  while  the  writers  of  foreign  nations,  unacquainted  with  this 
ludicrous  application  of  the  word,  were  puzzled  in  their  inquiries  after  the  sect  of  the 
jFVatriceOt,  who  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  Roman  pontifis,  nay,  were  ted  into 
the  grossest  mistakes,  and  imagined,  at  one  time,  that  this  order  was  that  9f  the  Caiho" 
ris(s,  at  another,  that  it  was  the  sect  of  the  Waldetuee^  &c.  Bat,  in  order  to  have  dis» 
tinct  ideas  of  this  matter,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  word  FratercuhUj  or  LUtlt  Bro* 
tAct%  bore  a  quite  different  sense  from  the  ludicrous  one  now  mentioned,  when  it  was 
appUed  to  the  austere  part  of  the  Franciscans,  who  maintained  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing, in  the  strictest  manner,  the  rule  of  tiieir  founder.  Instead  of  being  a  nickname^ 
*  These  formidable  censors  were  entitled,  tn^um^ors  ^Z*  hfreUeal  ]^avity. 
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nes;"^  so  likewise  the  order  of  the  FratriceUif  who  were  de- 
sirous of  being  considered  as  the  only  genuine  followers  of 
St.  Francis,  had  a  great  number  of  Tertiaries  attached  to 
their  cause.  These  Tertiaries,  or  half  monks,  were  called^ 
in  Italy,  Bixochi  and  BocasaH  ;  in  France,  Begmns  ;  and  in 
Germany,  Beguarda^  or  Beghards^  which  last  was  the  deno- 
mination by  which  diey  were  commonly  known  in  almost 

or  a  term  of  derision  when  applied  to  them,  it  was  an  honourable  denomination.  In 
which  they  delighted,  and  which  they  preferred  infinitely  before  all  other  ttUea. 
FratricdH,  or  UtUe  BroUi^t,  is  a  word  of  the  same  s jgnificatioir  with  fiian  fliJMri;  and 
erery  ont  knows  that  this  latter  appellation  was  adopted  by  the  Franciseans,  as  an  ex* 

Sression  of  their  extraordinary  humility  and  modesty.  In  assuming  this  title  therefore, 
lese  monks  did  not,  properly  speaking,  assume  a  new  name,  but  onlT  translated  Che 
ancient  name  of  their  order  into  the  Italian  language  ;  for  wbat  the  Latms  called  yMre« 
ftttnoref,  i.  e.  fri&n  minwrtj  that  the  Italians  called  FntricettL  Of  the  many  pcoolli  we 
might  draw  from  the  best  authors  in  favour  of  this  account  of  the  natter,  we  ahmO  * 
omy  allege  one,  from  the  Itfe  of  Thanuu  Jiqubmt^  by  Guliefanus  de  Tfaoco  la  JkUf 
Stmetor,  MartiL  tom.  L  cap.  it.  f  zzi.  **  Lestnudtt**  says  that  biographer,  **  et  tertitim 
pestiferum  pravitatis  errorem  St  Thomas  . .  .c^itt8  sectatores  simul  et  InTentoies  9e 
fiamiMad  frtUertulos  de  tUa  paupere,  ut  etiam  sub  hoc  humlUtatis  sophlstico  notnine  sim- 
pUcium  corda  seducant. . .  .Contra  quem  errorem  pestilenim  Johannes  Papa  UU.  mK 
randam  edidit  Decretalem.** 

Now  this  very  Decretal  of  John  XXH.  against  the  FrmUHedU^  which  Thoco  eaSt 
admkabU,  ia,  to  mention  no  other  testimonies,  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  proof  of 
what  I  hare  affinned  in  relation  to  that  sect.  In  this  Decretal,  which  is  to  be  aeen  in 
the  EsBtrapaganHa  Joh.  XXII.  Corporis  Juris  Canon,  tom.  ii.  p.  1118,  edit  Boehmerianae, 
the  pontiff  expresses  himself  thus :  "  Nonnulli  profhuK  multitudinis  tin,  qui  vulguri* 
ter  Fratricelli  seu  Fratres  de  panpere  vita,  Bizochi,  slve  Beguini,  numcnptfntur  in  par- 
t9)us Italiae,  in  insula  Sicilie.  ...publiee  mendicare  solent''  This  pontiff  afterward 
divides  the  FratriedU  into  monks  and  terUarieSy  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thingy 
as  we  shall  show  in  its  place,  into  fratrieeUi  and  heguins.  With  respect  to  the  Frotn* 
ceUiy  properly  so  called,  he  expresses  himself  thus:  ''Plurimi  regulam  seu  ordinem 
Fratrum  Minorum. . .  .Se  proftteri  ad  literam  conservare  confingunt,  prvtendeotes  se 
a  sancte  memorie  Coclestino  Papa  Quinto,  pnsdecessore  nostro,  hvuus  atatoa  -^eu  vits 
privilegiom  habmsse.  Quod  tamen,  et  sit  ostendereut,  non  valeret,  cum  Boniftdna 
Papa  Octavius  es  certb  causis  rationabilibns  omnia ab  ipso  Ccelestino  coneessa.... 
vinbus  penitus  evacuaverit"  Here  the  pontiff  describes  clearly  those  IValrfefltts  who, 
separating  themselves  from  the  Franciscans,  with  a  view  to  observe  more  strictly  the 
rule  of  St  Francis,  were  erected  into  a  distinct  ordo'  by  pope  Celestin  V.  And  in  Che 
following  passage  he  characterizes,  with  the  same  perspicuity,  the  hixoeki  or  beguini^ 
who  entitled  themselves  of  the  third  order  of  the  penitents  of  St.  Fnmeis ;  **  Nonnulli  ez 
ipsis  asserentes  se  esse  de  tertio  ordine  bead  Francisci  poenitentium  vocato,  prKdletum 
statum  et  ritum  eorum  sub  velamine  talis  nominis  satagunt  palUare." 

q  Beside  two  very  austere  rules  drawn  up  by  8t.  Fnuscis,  the  one  for  the  frimrs  mi' 
norcf,  and  the  other  for  the  foor  sifters,  called  C2ertstes,  from  St.  Clan  their  fiHmder,  this 
famous  chief  drew  up  a  thirds  whose  demands  were  less  rigorous,  for  sndi  as,  witiiout 
abandoning  their  worldly  affairs,  or  resigning  their  possessionjk^were  neverdidess  dis- 
posed to  enter,  with  certain  restrictions,  into  the  Franciscan  ojfoer,  and  desirous  of  en- 
joying the  privileges  that  were  annexed  to  it.  This  rule  prescribed  fasting,  coBtbenee, 
hours  of  devotion  and  prayer,  mean  and  dirty  apparel,  g^vity  of  manners,  and  thhigs 
of  that  nature ;  but  neitiber  prohibited  contracting  marriage,  accumulating  wealth, 
filling  civil  employments,  nor  attending  to  worldly  afihirs.  All  the  Franciscan  histori* 
ans  have  given  accounts  of  this  third  rtSs,  more  especially  Wadding,  Jhmei.  JHin.  toou 
ii.  p.  7.  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres^  tom.  vii.  p.  814.  They  that  professed  this  tUrd  rale, 
were  called  friars  qf  the  psnance  qf  Christy  and  sometimes  also,  on  account  of  the 
meanness  of  their  garments,  brethren  of  the  saehf  but  tiiey  were  more  generally  known 
by  the  denomination  of  tertiaries.  The  greatest  part  of  the  religions  orders  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  imitated  this  institution  of  St  rrancis  as  soon  as  ^fijpesednd 
the  various  advantages  that  were  deducible  from  It.  And  hence  at  this  day  these  orders 
oontinue  to  have  their  tertiaries. 
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aB  places/   They  d^red  from  the  Fratricelli^  not  in  their 
opiuions  and  doctrines,  but  only  in  their  manner  4>f  living. 

r  The  Ttrtuaiea  that  were  connected  with  the  order  of  the  FrairiceUi,  arose  about  the 
year  1296,  in  the  marquisate  of  Aneona,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  were  called 
Mso«M,  as  we  learu  fh>m  the  edict  issued  out  againt  them,  in  the  year  1997,  by  Bonifiice 
VIII.  and  pufolidhed  by  Du  Boulay,  in  hie  Histor,  JiceuL  Parts,  torn.  iii.  p.  641.  They 
are  mentioned  under  the  same  title  by  John  XXII.  in  the  bull  already  cited.  Add  to  afl 
these  auihorities,  that  of  the  learned  Da  Presne,  who,  In  his  Qhnwr.  lAOMi,  medimf 
torn.  i.  p.  1188,  observes,  that  this  denomination  is  derived  from  biz9cku8,  wUeh  signi- 
fies  in  French  wis  Betace,  i.  e.  a  sack  or  wallet,  such  as  beggars  in  general,  and  toeio 
holy  beggars  in  particular,  were  used  to  carry  about  with  them.  The  term  frocosoAw,  or 
«eessolus,  as  Ou  Boulay  writes  it,  in  his  Histor.  Jlead.  Paris,  torn.  iH.  p.  510,  has  no 
doubt  the  same^ origin,  and  bears  the  same  signiBcation.  It  is  used  by  Jordan,  in  his  Ohro* 
nicle,  from  whence  we  shall  cite  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  following  note.  The  deno* 
Binations  of  Beghards  and  Beguins,  that  were  given  to  the  Tertiaries  in  Pranee  and  Italy, 
are  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  jof  the  middle  age.  The 
aecounto  hotvever  which  both  aucieat  and  modern  writers  generally  give  of  these  flh 
mous  names,  are  so  uncertain,  and  so  different  froifi  each  other,  that  we  need  not  be  tor- 
prised  to  find  the  history  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguins  involved  in  greater  perplexity 
and  darkness  than  any  other  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  age  now  nuentioned* 
It  ie  therefore  my  present  design  to  remove  this  perplexity,  and  to  dispel  this  darimes^i 
as  ftir  as  that  can  be  done  in  the  short  space  to  which  I  am  confined,  and  to  diselofe  the 
true  origin  of  these  famous  denominattons. 

The  words  heghardf  or  beggehard,  hegtMa^  hegkhaUf  and  hegkhutf  which  only  dUffar 
in  their  tejminatioo,  have  ail  one  and  the  same  sense.     The  Clermao  and  Belg^ic  natioiif 
wrote  beghard  and  begutte,  whieh  terminations  are  extremely  common  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Germans.     But  the  French  substituted  the  Latin  tecmination  in  the  plaee 
oi  the  German,  and  changed  beghard  into  beghinus  and  beghina  ;  so  that  those  who  in 
Holland  and  Germany  were  called  beghard  and  begutte,  were  denominated  in  France 
beghina  and  begbfiMe.     Nay,  even  in  Germany  and  Holland,  the  Latin  termination  waa 
gradually  introduced  instead  of  the  German,  particularly  in  the  feminine  term  begutte, 
df  which  change  we  might  allege  several  probable  reasons,  were  this  the  proper  plaee 
fbr  dbquisitions  of  that  nature.    Tbera  are  many  different  opinions  conceminff  tiie 
origin  and  signification  of  these  terms,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention,  and  still 
more  so  to  refute.   Beside,  1  have  done  this  in  a  large  work  now  almost  finished,  concern* 
ing  the  beghards  and  beghins,  wherein  I  have  traced  out  with  the  utmost  pains  and  lap 
hour,  in  records,  the  greatest  part  of  which  have  never  seen  the  light,  the  history  of  all 
the  different  secu  tu  whom  these  names  have  been  given,  and  have  at  the  same  time 
detected  the  errors  into  which  many  learned  men  have  fallen  !li  -treating  this  part  of  the 
history  of  the  church.*     A^.  present  therefore,  betting  aside  many  'opinions  and  con- 
jectares,  1  shall  confine  myself  tea  brief  inquiry  into  the  true  origin -and  slgmAeatlon  of 
these  words.      They  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  old  German  word  be|pgen,  beg* 
geren,  which  signifies  to  seek  any  thing  with  importunity,  zeal,  and  eamestneaa.     In 
joining  to  this  word  the  syllable  hard,  which  is  the  termination  of  many  German  words, 
we  have  the  term  beggebard,  which  is  applicable  to  a  person  who  asks  any  thing  wiU 
ardour  and  importunity.    And  as  none  are  so  remarkable  for  asking  in  this  manner  as 
common  beggarsi  who  subsist  upon  the  liberality  of  the  public,  therefore  in  the  ancient 
German  language  they  were  called  beghard,  from  which  the  English  word  beggar  is 
manifestly  derived ;  begutta  signifies  a  female  beggar.  -    When  Christianity  was  intro* 
dured  into  Germany,  the  word  beggen  or  beggeren,  was  used  in  a  religious  sense,  and 
expressed  the  act  of  devout  and  fervent  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being.     Accordingly  we 
find  in  the  Gothic  translation  of  the  Four  (iluspcis  attributed  to  Uphilas,  the  word  beggen 
employed  to  express  the  duty  of  earnest  and  fervent  prayer.     Hence,  when  any  person 
distinguished  himself  from  others  by  the  frequency  and  fervour  of  hiti  devotional  ser< 
▼ices,  he  was  called  a  beghard,  i.  e.  a  devout  man  ;  and  the  denomination  of  begutta 
was  given  in  the  same  sense,  to  women  of  uncommon  piety.     And  as  they,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  from  others  by  the  iVequency  of  their  prayers,  assumed  by  that  means 
a  more  striking  air  of  exteroal  devotion  than  the  rebt  of  their  fellow  Christians ;  benee 
it  came  to  pai*s,  that  all  those  who  were  arabiCioiN  of  appearing  mofe  leligious  and  de* 
vout  than  their  neighbours,  were  called  beghardi  or  begutte.   ^ 

ID'  *  The  work  here  hinted  at  has  not  yet  appeared ;  though  we  hope  that  those  who  are 
iatmsted  with  the  papers  of  the  learned  author,  will  prevent  snch  a  valuable  prodneticm  beinff 
losttothe  republic  of  letters.  r-  -^ 
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The  Fratricelli  were  real  monks,  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis  ;  while  the  .^i^^ocAt,  or  Begums^  if  we  except 
their  sordid  habit,  and  certain  observances  and  maxims. 

The  obserrationB  we  hare  hitherto  made,  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  eignifieatioii 
of  the  words  in  question,  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  deliver  the  attentive  reader  from  that 
labyrinth  of  difficulties  in  which  the  history  of  the  Bc^hards  and  BeghiosB  has  been  in- 
▼olved.  They  will  also  enable  him  to  account  for  the  prodigious  multitudes  of  Beghards 
and  Beguines  that  sprung  up  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  cehtury  ;  and  will  bhow  him 
how  it  haopened,  that  these  denominations  were  given  to  above  thirty  sects  or  orden, 
which  differed  widely  from  each  other  in  their  opinions,  their  disciplinci  and  manner  of 
living.  The  first  and  original  signification  of  the  word  begfaard  or  beggert,  as  it  was 
pronounced  by  the  commion  people,  was  importunate  beggar.  Therefore,  when  the  peo> 
pie  4aw  certain  persons,  not  only  embracing  with  resignation,  but  also  with  the  moaC 
▼oluntaiy  choice,  and  under  a  pretext  pf  devotion,  the  horrors  of  absolute  poverty,  be^ 
ging  their  daily  bread  fropi  door  to  door,  and  renouncing  all  their  worldly  poesessions  and 
occapations,  they  called  all  such  persons  Beghards,  or,  if  they  were  women,  Beghurts, 
without  ever  once  considering  the  variety  of  opinions  and  maxims  by  which  they  were 
distinguished.  The  sect  called  Aposdes,  the  rigid  Franciscans,  the  brethren  of  die  Cree 
spirit,  of  whom  hereafter,  all  embraced  this  sordid  state  of  be^^ary ;  and  though  among 
these  orders  there  was  not  only  the  widest  difference,  but  even  the  greatest  opposition^ 
the  Germans  called  them  indiscriminately  Beghaids,  firom  the  miserable  state  which  they 
had  all  embraced.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  character  which  they  possessed  in 
common,  was  striking ;  while  the  sentiments  and  maxims  that  divided  them  escaped  4ie 
observation  of  the  multitude. 

But  the  word  beghard  acquired  a  second  and  new  sigoification  in  this  century,  beiqg 
employed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  signify  a  person  who  prayed  with  uncommon 
fVequency,  and  who  distinguished  himself  from  those  about  him  by  an  extraordinary  ap* 
pearance  of  piety.  The  force  of  this  term,  in  its  new  signification,  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  word  Methodist,  which  is  at  present  the  denomhuation  of  a  certain  set  of 
fanatics  in  these  kingdoms.  Such  therefore  as  departed  fh)m  the  manner  of  living  that 
was  usual  among  their  fellow-citizens*  and  distinguished  themselves  by  the  gravity 
of  their  aspect,  and  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  were  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  Beghards  and  Beguttes  in  Germany,  and  of  Beguins  and  Beguines 
in  Prance*  The  use  of  these  terms  was  at  first  so  extensive,  that,  as  we  could  show 
by  many  examples,  they  were  applied  even  to  the  monks  themselves ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  they  were  applied  with  less  extent,  and  were  confined  to  those  wholbrmed  a  sort 
of  an  intermediate^  order  between  the  monks  and  citizenr,  and  who  resembled  the  former 
in  their  manner  of  living,  without  assuming  theur  name,  or  contracting  their  oblka- 
tions.  The  Tertiaries,  Ihererore,  or  half  monks  of  the  Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  in 
genera],  of  all  the  religious  orders,  were  called  Beghards  ;  for  though,  as  lay  citizens, 
they  belonged  to  the  body  politic,  yet  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  monkish 
dbpositions,  and  their  profession  of  extraordinary  piety  and  sanctity  of  manners.  The 
fraternity  of  weavers,  the  brethren  of  St.  Alexius,  the  followers  of  Gerhard  the  Great, 
in  a  word,  all  who  pretended  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  sanctity  and  devotion,  were 
called  Beghards,  although  they  procured  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life  by  honest  in- 
dustry, without  having  recourse  to  the  sordid  trade  of  begging. 

The  denominations  therefore  of  Beghards,  Beguttes,  Beguins,  and  Beguines,  are  rather 
honourable  thon  otherwise,  when  we  consider  their  origin ;  and  they  are  mentioned  as 
such,  in  several  records  and  deeds  of  this  eentury,  whose  authority  is  most  respectable, 
particularly  in  the  Testament  of  St.  Lewis,  king  of  France.  But  in  process  of  time,  these 
terms  lost  gradually,  as  the  case  often  happens,  their  primitive  signification,  and  became 
marks  of  iufamy  and  derision.  For,  among  these  religious  beggars,  and  these  sancti- 
-'  moniOtts  pretenders  to  extraordinary  piety,  there  were '  many  whose  piety  was  nothing 
more  than  the  most  senseless  superstition  ;  many  also,  whose  austere  devotion  was  ac- 
companied with  opinions  of  a  corrupt  nature,  aiid  entirely  opposite  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  and  what  was  still  more  horrible,  many  artful  hypocrites,  who,  under  the 
mask  of  religion,  concealed  the  most  abominable  principles,  and  committed  the  most 
enormous  crimes.  These  were  the  fools  and  knaves  who  4>ronght  the  denomination 
of  Beghards  into  disrepute,  and  rendered  it  both  ridiculous  and  infhmous,  so  that  it  was 
only  employied  to  signify  idiots,  heretics,  or  hypocrites.  The  denomination  of  Lolbards, 
of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  amply  hereafter,  met  with  the  samelhte, 
and  was  rendered  contemptible  by  the  persons  who  masked  their  iniquity  under  that  spe- 
cious title. 
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which  they  followed  in  consequence  of  the  injunctions  of 
the  famous  saint  now  mentioned,  lived  after  the  manner  of 
other  men,  and  were  therefore  considered  in  no  other  light, 
than  as  seculars  and  laymen/  It  is  however  to  be  observed* 
that  the  Bizochi  were  divided  into  two  classes,  which  de* 
rived  their  different  denominations  oi  perfect  and  imperfect, 
from  the  different  degrees  of  austerity  that  they  chscovered 
in  their  manner  of  living.  The  perfect  lived  upon  alms, 
abstained  from  wedlocK,  and  had  no  fixed  habitations. 
The  imperfect,  on  the  contrary,  had  thieir  houses,  wives, 
and  possessions,  and  were  engaged,  like  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  in  the  various  affairs  of  life.' 

XLi.  We  must  not  confound  these  Beguins  and  Beguines, 
who  derived  their  origin  from  an  austere  branch 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  with  the  German  and  eJ^^J!^ 
Bel^c  Beguines,  who  crept  out  of  their  obscurity  b^SSTST 
in  tms  century,  and  multiplied  prodi^ously  in  a  m^»,d^ 
very  short  space  of  time."    Their  origin  was  of  *«*«'«*»^ 

8  See  the  w9cto  JnquU.  Tkeotog.  pubUsbed  by  Limborch,  p.  898,  302,  310,  313,  and  ptr- 
ticntorly  307, 3S9,  388,  389,  &c.  Among  the  Tarious  pansages  of  ancient  wriieri,  which 
tend  to  iUiMtrate  the  history  of  the  Fntricelli  and  Besuins,  I  shall  quote  only  one,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Jordan's  Chronicon,  published  by  Muratori,  in  his  JhtUq,  lUd.  nudH 
mvi,  torn.  ir.  p.  1080,  and  confirms  almost  every  thing  we  ha?e  said  upon  that  head ; 
Anno  1894.  *'  Petrus  de  Macerata  et  Petrus  de  Forosemproneo  Apostatae  fuerunt  ordinis 
Minonim  et  heretici*  His  petentibus  eremitice  vivere,  ut  Regulam  B.  Francisci  ad 
literam  tervare  possent.  Quibus  plures  Apostate  adhaeserunt,  qui  siatum  communitatis 
damnabant  et  declarationes  Reguls,  et  roeabant  se  Fratres  S.  Franci8i,'*he  ought  to  ha?e 
said  Fratricellotf,  "  Seculares  ;**  i.  e.  the  Tertiaries,  who  were  the  friends  and  associates 
of  the  fratricelli,  without  quitting  however  their  secular  state,  or  entering  into  the 
monastic  order,  **  Seculares,  autem  vocarunt  Bizochios  aut  Fratricellos  vel  Bocasotos," 
iMre  Jordan  is  mistalceny  in  affirming,  that  the  seculars  were  called  Fratricelli ;  for  this 
latter  name  belonged  only  to  the  true  monks  of  St.  Francis,  and  not  to  the  Tertiaries. 
Th%:other  circumstances  of  this  account  are  exact,  and  show  that  the  more  austere  pro- 
feasors  of  the  Franciscan  rule  were  divided  into  tw6  classes,  viz.  into  friars  and  seculars, 
and  that  the  latter  were  called  Bisochi.  "  li  dogmatizabant,  quod  nullus  summus  Poo* 
tifez  Regulam  B.  Francisci  declarare  potult  Item,  quod  Angelus  abstulit  a  Nicolao  tertio 
Pa|»a|us  auctoritatem. . •  .£t  quod  ipsi  soli  sunt  in  via  Dei  et  vera  ecclesia,"  frc. 

t  This  division  is  mentioned,  or  supposed,  by  several  authors,  and  more  especially  in 
fhe  JHa  Jnqtdnt.  TAoImoim,  p.  303,  310,  318, 313,  319,  &c. 

a  In  the  last  century,  there  was  a  great  debate  carried  on  in  the  Netherlands  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  of  which  I  have  given  an  ample  ac- 
count in  a  work  not  yet  published.  In  the  course  of  this  controversy,  the  Beguines 
prodoced  the  most  authentic  and  unexceptionable  records  and  diplomas,  from  which 
It  appeared,  that  so  early  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  there  had  been  several 
societies  of  Beguines  established  in  Holland  and  Flanders.  It  is  true,  they  had  no 
more  than  three  of  these  authentic  acts  to  offer  as  a  proof  of  their  antiquity  ;  the  first 
was  drawn  up  in  the  year  l065»  the  second  in  the  year  1189,  the  third  in  1151 ;  and 
they  were  all  three  drawn  up  at  Vilvorden,  by  the  Beguines,  who  at  that  •  time,  were 
settled  there.  See  Aub.  Mirsi  Opera  DiplomaHeo  JUstorico,  torn.  ii.  c.  xxvi.  p.  948,  and 
torn.  iii«  p*  688,  edit.  noiv.  Erycios  Puteanus,  De  Beghinarum  apud  Bdgoa  insHtefo  si 
nonitne  sif^agio.  This  treatise  of  Puteanus  is  to  be  found  with  another  of  the  same 
author,  and  upon  the  same  subject,  in  a  work  entitled  Josephi  Geldolpfaia  Ryckel  Fite 
8,  Vegf^B  am  MwMlonibus^  p.  65—887.  Ducal,  1631,  in  4to.  Now,  thoiu^  we 
grant  ttk9X  those  writers  are  mistaken,  who  place  the  first  rise  of  the  Brguinci  in  Uie 
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earlier  da^  than  this  century,  but  it  was  only  now  Uiat 
they  acquired  a  nsune,  and  made  a  noise  in  the  world. 
Their  primitive  establishment  was,  undoubtedly,  the  efiect 
of  virtuous  dispositions  and  upright  intentions.  '  A  certain 
number  of  pious  women^  both  virgins  and  widows,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  integrity,  and  preserve  their  prin- 
ciples from  the  contagion  of  a  vicious  and  corrupt  a^e, 
formed  themselves  into  societies,  each  of  which  had  a 
fixed  place  of  residence,  and  was  under  the  inspection  and 
government  of  a  female  head.  Here  they  divided  their 
time  between  exercises  of  devotion,  and  works  of  honest 
industry,  reserving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  entering 
into  the  state  of  matrimony,  as  also  of  quitting  the  con- 
venty  whenever  they  thought  proper.  And  as  all  those 
lunong  the  female  sex,  who  made  extraordinary  professions 
of  piety  and  devotion,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Beguines,  i.  e.  persons  who  were  uncommonly  assiduous 
in  prayer^  that  title  was  given  to  the  women  of  whom  we 
are  now  speaking.''  The  first  society  of  this  kind,  that  we 
read  of»  was  formed  at  Nivelle  in  Brabaift,  in  the  year 
1226  ;*  and  was  followed  by  so  many  institutions  of  a  like 
nature,  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  that 
toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was 
scarcely  a' city  of  any  note  that  had  not  its  Beguinage,  or 
Vineyard,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  in  conformity  to  the 
style  of  the  Song  of  SongsJ    All  these  female  societies 

twdfth  or  tbirteentb  century^  yet  the  itnall  nu^iber  of  aothentfc  records,  wbich  tbey 
liare  to  produce  in  faroar  or  tbeir  antiquity,  ia  an  incontestable  proof  of  tbe  obscurity 
in  which  they  lay  concealed  before  the  time  in  wbich  these  writers  place  their  origin, 
nnd  may  render  it  almost  probable,  that  the  only  convent  tff  Beguines,  that  existed  before 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  that  of  Vilvorden  in  Brabant. 

w  All  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  that  yet  remain  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  where 
their  convents  have  almost  entirely  changed  their  ancient  and  primitiTe  form,  affirm 
nnanimoosly,  that  both  their  name  and  institution  derive  their  origin  from  St.  Begghe, 
datcbess  of  Bnbant,  and  daughter  of  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  king  of  Aus- 
trasia,  who  lived  in  the  Seventh  century.  This  lady  therefore  they  consider  as  their 
patroness,  and  honoui' her  as  a  kind  of  tutelary  divinity  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
veneration  and  respect.  See  Jos.  Geld,  a  Uyckef,  in  vUa  S.  Beg(;ct  cum  Jidnotai,  Duad 
ULovmiU  edUa;  a  work  of  great  bulk  and  little  merit,  and  fuil  of  the  most  silly  and 
insipid  fables.  Those  who  are  no  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  tbe  Beguines,  adopt  a  quite 
different  account  of  tbeir  origin,  which  they  deduce  fVom  Lambert  le  Bcgue,  a  priest  and 
native  of  Liege,  who  lived  in  tbe  twelfth  century,  and  was  much  esteemed  on  account 
of  his  eminent  piety.  The  learned  Peter  Coens,  canon  of  Antwerp,  has  defended  this 
Opinion  with  more  erudition  than  any  other  writer,  in  his  OisqtdsUio  HUtoriea'de  Ortgine 
iegkinarwn  et  BegklnagUnvmm  Belgio^  Leod.  1672,  in  ISmo. 

ItT*  X  Other  historians  say,  in  (he  year  1207. 

7  See  Matth.  Paris,  Histor.  Majors  ad  An.  1843,  and  1250,  p.  540,  696.  Thomas 
Cantifratensb  in  Bono  Universali  de  ApihuSf  lib.  ii.  cap.  li.  p.  478,  edit.  Colvenerii.  Pe- 
(nia  de  Herenthal,  in  his  Annds,  from  which,  though  they  are  not  jret  published,  #e 
imve  n  very  remarkable  passage  cited  by  Jos.  Geld,  a  Ryckel,  in  his  Obsenationta  Md 
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grexe  not  goreroed  by  the  siiine  laws ;  but  in  the  gremtest 
part  of  them,  the  hours  that  were  not  devoted  to  prayer^ 
meditation,  or  other  religious  exercises,  were  employed  in 
weavingi  embroiderii^,  and  other  manual  labours  of  vaii* 
ous  kinds.  The  poor,  sick,  and  disabled  beguines  were 
supported  by  the  pious  liberality  of  such  opulent  persons 
as  were  friends  to  the  order. 

XLii.  This  female  institution  was  soon  imitated  in  Flan- 
ders by  the  other  sex ;  and  considerable  numbers  i^hard.  « 
of  unmarried  men,  both  bachelors  and  widow*  ^*'^' 
ers,  formed  themselves  into  communities  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  of  the  beguines,  under  the  inspection  and  go<- 
vemment  of  a  certain  chief,  and  with  the  same  religious 
views  and  purposes ;  still  however  reserving  to  themselves 
the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  former  method  of  life*" 
These  pious  persons  were,  in  the  style  of  this  age,  Vailed 
beghards,  ana  by  a  corruption  of  that  term  usual  among 
the  Flemish  and  the  Dutcn,  bogards ;  from  others  they  re- 
ceived the  denomination  of  Lollards ;  in  France  they  were 
distinguished  at  first  by  that  of  bans  valets^  or  bans  garcanSj 
and  afterward  by  that  of  beguins ;  they  were  also  called 
the  fraternity  of  weavers,  from  the  trade  which  the  greatest 
part  of  them  exercised.  The  first  society  of  the  beghards 
seems  to  have  been  that  which  was  established  at  Antwerp 
in  the  year  1228,  and  continues  still  in  a  flourishing,  state ; 
though  the  brethren,  of  whom  it  is  composed,  have  long 
since  departed  from  their  primitive  rule  of  discipline  and 
manners.  This  first  establishment  of  the  beghards  was 
followed  by  many  more  in  Germany,  France,  HoUand,  and 
Flanders ;  though,  after  all  their  success,  their  congrega- 
tions were  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  beguines.'  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  Ronian  pontilfs  never  ho- 

Viiam.  8,  Begga^  §  cxcvi.  p.  355.  Tbe  origin  and  charters  of  the  coDvents  of  B^ulnes 
diat  were  founded  during  this  and  the  following  century  in  Holland  and  Flanders  are 
treated  in  an  ample  manner  by  Aub.  Mircus,  in  bia  Open  Hiatorieo  d^tlomaHea,  John 
Bapt  Grammaye,  in  his  JintiquUates  Bdgiaz^  Anton.  Sanders  in  hia  Brubantia  tt  FUn- 
iria  Ubutrata^  and  by  the  other  writers  of  Belgic  history. 

X  Matth.  Paris,  Hist,  Myor,  ad  Jin.  1253,  p.  539,  540. 

a  See  Ryckelii  VUa  S.  Beggct,  p.  635.  Ant.  Sanderii  FUndria  lUttsinia^  lib.  c.  xri. 
p.  136.  Jo.  fiapu  Grammayei  JnHquUttL  FXand.  et  in  Gandaoo,  p.  22.  Aub  Maiisi 
Opera  DipUmu  HisL  toni.  iii.  c  clzviii.  p.  145.  Helyot,  Hist,  deg  Ordres,  torn.  vii.  p. 
248,  who  is  nerertheless  chargeable  with  many  errors.  **  Gerhardus  Antoninus,  Pater 
Minister,"  so  the  head  of  the  order  is  called  in  our  times,  **  Beghardonim  Antwerpien- 
sium  in  Epbtola  ad  Kyckhim  de  Be«;hardorum  origiiie  et  fatis,"  in  Ryckelii  Fite  S. 
Bigg<it,  p.  489.  This  author  indeed,  from  a  spirit  of  partiality  to  his  order,  conceals  the 
truth  designedly  ia  Tarioos  places. 
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noured  the  societies  of  the  beghards  and  beffumes  witfa 
their  solemn  or  explicit  approbation,  nor  c6nnnned  their 
establishments  by  tne  seal  of  their  authority.    They  hovr- 
ever  granted  them  a  full  toleration,  and  even  defended 
them  often  against  the  stratagems  and  violence  of  their 
enemies,  who  were  many  m  number.  This  appears  by  the 
edicts  in  favour  of  the  beghards  which  the  pontiffs  granted 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  many  iHiis- 
trious  personages,  who  wished  well  to  that  society.  It  di4^ 
not  however  continue  always  in  a  flourishing  state.    The 
greatest  part  of  the  convents,  both  of  the  beghards  and  be- 
guines,  are  now  either  demolished,  or  converted  to  other 
uses*    In  Flanders  indeed  a  considerable  number  of  the 
latter  still  subsist,  but  few  of  the  former  are  to  be  found 
any  where* 

xLiii.  After  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of  the  rulers  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  monastic  and  other  reli- 
oraek  wriiif^  gJQus  ordcrs  that  were  instituted  or  became  &- 
mous  during  this  century,  it  will  not  be  imorcper  to  con- 
clude this  chapter  by  mentioning  briefly  tne  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  who,  during  the  same  period,  acquired  a 
name  by  their  learned  productions.  ^  The  most  eminent 
among  the  Greeks  were, 

Nicetas  Acominatus,  who  composed  a  work,  entitled. 
The  History  and  Treasure  of  the  Orthodox  Faith ; 

Germanus,  the  Grecian  patriarch,  of  whom  we  have  yet 
extant,  amon^  other  proauctions  of  less  note,  A  Book 
against  the  Latins,  and  An  Exposition  of  the  Greek  Liturgy ; 

Theodorus  Lascaris,  who  left  behind  him  several  trea- 
tises upon  various  subjects  of  a  religious  nature,  and  who 
also  entered  the  Usts  against  the  Latins,  which  was  the 
reigning  passion  among  such  of  the  Greeks,  as  were  en- 
dowed with  any  tolerable  parts,  and  were  desirous  of 
showing  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  nation  ; 

Nicephorus  Blemmida,  who  employed  his  talents  in  the 
salutary  work  of  healing  the  divisions  oetween  the  Greeks 
and  Latins ; 

Arsenius,  whose  Synopsis  of  the  Canon  Law  of  the 
Greeks,  is  far  from  bemg  contemptible  ; 

Georgius  Acropolita,  who  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
renown,  not  only  by  his  historical  writings,  but  also  by 
the  transactions  and  negotiations  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  emperor  Michael ; 
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Johannes  Beecus,  or  Veccus,  who  involved  hims^  in 
much  trouble,  and  made  himself  many  enemies,  by  de- 
fendmg  the  cause  of  the  Latins  against  his  own  nation 
with  too  much  zeal ; 

George  Metochita,  and  Gonstantine  Meliteniota,  who 
employed,  without  success,  their  most  earnest  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins ; 

George  Pach^eres,  who  acquired  a  name  by  his  com- 
mentary upon  Dionysius,  the  pretended  chief  of  the  mys* 
tics,  and  by  a  history  which  he  composed  of  his  own  time; 
and 

George  the  Cyprian^  whose  hatred  of  the  Latins,  and 
warm  opposition  to  Veccus  above  mentioned,  rendered 
him  more  famous  tBah  all  his  other  productions.^ 

XLiY.  The  prodigious  number  of  Latin  writers  that  ap- 
peared in  this  century,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  ^om 
to  mention  them  all;  we  shall  therefore  confine  "^^^ 
our  account  to  those  among  them  who  were  the  most  emi^ 
nent,  and  whose  theological  writings  demand  most  ire* 
quently  our  notice  in  the  course  of  this  history.  Such  are^ 

Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  who,  though  es- 
teemed on  account  of  his  piety  and  knowledge,  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  mean  parts  and  of  a  weak  judgment,  full 
of  enthusiastic  and  visionary  notions,  and  therefore  con- 
sidered, during  his  life  and  after  his  death,  by  the  misera- 
ble and  blinded  multitude,  as  a  prophet  sent  from  above. 
The  pretended  prophecies  of  this  silly  fanatic  are  abun- 
dantly known,  and  have  been  frequently  published  ;^ 

Stephen  Lan^on,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  greatest  part  of  the  books 
of  Scripture;'' 

Francis,  the  founder  of  the  famous  society  of  friars  mi- 
nors, or  Franciscans,  whose  writings  were  designed  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  excite  pious  and  devout  sentiments, 
but  discover  little  genius  and  less  judgment ; 

b  For  a  more  ample  accoont  of  all  these  writerB,  the  reader  may  connilt  the  BtUiot&eca 
Groco,  of  Fabricius. 

•  The  life  of  Joacbim  was  written  in  Italian,  bj  Gregory  di  Lauro,  and  published  in 
4to.  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1660.  The  first  edition  of  bis  prophecies  was  printed  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1617,  and  was  followed  by  several  new  editions  to  satisfy  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  populace,  great  and  small. 

ICJ^  d  Langton  was  a  learned  and  polite  author  for  the  age  he  lived  in.  It  is  to  him 
'we  are  indebted  for  the  diTision  of  the  Bible  into  chapters.  He  wrote  Commentaries 
upon  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  upon  St.  Paul's  Eputles. 
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Alan  de  PIsle,  a  logician,  who  made  no  mean  figurs 
among  the  disputatious  tribe,  who  applied  himself  ako  to 
the  study  of  chymistry,  and  published  several  moral  dis- 
courses, in  which  there  are  many  wise  and  useful  exhor- 
tations and  precepts ;" 

Jacobus  oe  Vitriaco,  who  acquired  a  name  by  his  Ori- 
ental History ;  and  Jacobus  de  Vorag^ine,  whose  HiBtory 
of  the  Lombards'  was  received  with  applause. 

The  writers  of  this  century,  who  ootained  the  greatest 
renown  on  account  of  their  laborious  researches  m  what 
was  called  philosophical  or  dialectical  theology,  were  Al* 
bertus  Magnus,  Tiiomas  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventura,  who 
were  each  of  them  truly  possessed  of  an  inquisitire  turn  of 
mind,  a  sublime  and  penetrating  genius,  accompanied  with 
an  uncommon  talent  of  sbundmg  the  most  hioden  truths, 
and  treating  with  facility  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  thoueh 
they  are  all  chai^eable  with  errors  and  reveries  that  do 
little  honour  to  their  memories.'  The  other  writers,  who 
trod  the  same  intricate  paths  of  metaphysical'  divinity, 
were  many  in  number,  and  several  of  them  justly  admired, 
though  mueh  inferior  in  renown  to  the  celebrated  trium* 
virate  now  mentioned;  such  were  Alexander  de  Hales,  the 
interpreter  of  Aristotle,  William  of  Paris,**  Robert  Capito/ 
Thomas  Gantipratensis,  John  de  Peckham,  William  Du- 
rand,  Roger  fiacon,^  Richard  Middleton,  .^^^dius  de  Go- 
lumna,  Armand  de  Bello  Visu,  and  several  others. 

Hugo  de  St.  Garo  gained  much  applause  by  the  Con- 
cordance which  he  composed  of  the  Holy  Bible.' 

e  Sevei;*!  of  the  name  of  Alan  lired  in  thU  century,  wbo  ba?e  been  strangely  eon- 
founded  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.  See  Jac.  le  Boeuf,  Memoires  mar  VHiaL 
dPAuxerre,  torn.  i.  p.  900,  et  Dissert  tur  PHiaU  C  vU.  et  EecUa.  d§  ParU^  torn,  ii  p.  893. 

f  Jac.  Echardi  SeripUr.  Dondn.  toni.  i.  p.  454.  BoUandi  Praf.  adJieta  Sendsr.  torn, 
i.  p.  9. 

g  For  an  account  of  Albert,  see  Echard.  SeripL  Dotn.  torn.  i.  p.  163.  For  an  account 
of  Thomas  Aquina^t,  wbo  was  called  the  Jlnfi^el  of  tk''  Srholaaticaf  among  other  splendid 
titles,  see  the  ,^cla  Sanrtonm,  torn.  i.  Martii,  p.  655,  et  Ant.  Turon,  Vie  de  St.  Tftomu, 
Paris,  1737,  in  4to.  We  have  also  a  circumstantial  relation  of  whatever  concerns  the 
life,  writmgs,  and  exploits  of  Bonaventura,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  Lyonnots  in  Fraace, 
in  the  two  following  bookii,  viz.  Colonia,  Histoire  LUeraire  de  la  VUU  de  L^an,  tow.  ti.  p. 
307,  and  the  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  du  CuUe  de  S.  Bonaventttrej  par  un  ReUgieuab  Ccrddter^  a 
Lyon^  1747,  in  8vo. 

h  See  the  OaUia  Chrittuma^  published  by  the  Benedictines,  torn.  vii.  n.  95. 

i  The  learned  Anthony  Wood  has  given  an  ample  account  of  Robert  Capito^  in  his 
.Sntiquitat,  Oxoniena,  torn.  i.  p.  Si,  105. 

ictP  k  We  are  suiprised  to  And  Roger  Baeon  thrust  here  into  a  crowd  of  ▼u)gar 
literati,  since  that  great  man,  whose  astonwhing  |«enius  and  universal  leanung  have  already 
been  taken  notice  of,  was,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  Albert  and  BonaTeDtiirm,  two  of 
the  heroea  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  triumvirate. 

^CT*  1  Hugo  de  St.  Garo,  or  8t,  Cher^  composed  also  a  very  learned  collection  of  Oe 
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Guillaume  de  St.  Amour  carried  oq  with  great  spirit 
and  resolution,  but  with  little  success,  a  literary  and  theolo- 

fical  war  against  the  mendicant  friars,  who  looked  upon 
eomng  as  a  mark  of  sanctity. 

Euiim>ert  de  Romanis  drew  up  a  system  of  rules  and 
precepts,  with  a  view  to  put  under  a  better  regulation  the 
liFes  wd  manners  of  the  monastic  orders. 

Guilielmus  Peraldus  arose  in  this  century  to  the  highest 
degree  of  literary  renown,  in  consequence  of  a  system  of 
morals  he  published  under  the  title  of  Summa  Vzrtutum 
et  yUiorumJ^ 

Raymond  Martin  yet  survives  the  oblivion  that  has  co- 
vered many  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  his  Pugio  Fideu 
or  Sword  of  Faithj  which  ne  drew  against  the  Jews  and 
Saracens,  has  escaped  the  ruins  of  £ime. 

John  of  Paris  deserves  an  eminent  rank  among  the  glo- 
rious defenders  of  truth,  liberty,  and  justice;  since  he 
maintained  the  authority  of  the  civil  powers,  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  kings  and  princes,  against  the  ambitious  strata- 
gems and  usurpations  of  the  Koman  pontiSs,  and  declared 
openly  his  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  was  commonly 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  that  holy  ordinance." 


CHAPTER  lU. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRIKE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING  THIS 

CENTURY. 

»  •     * 

1.  However  numerous  and  dej^orable  the  corruptions 
and  superstitious  abuses  were,  tlmt  had  hitherto 
re%iied  in  the  church,  and  deformed  the  beauti*  ,^\fSi?^ 
ful  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  the^  were  neverthe*  ^^' 
less  increased  in  this  century,  mstead  of  being  reformed, 
and  the  religion  of  Christ  continued  to  suffer  under  the 

Tarious  readings  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  manuscripta  of  the  Bible*  This 
work,  which  he  entitled  Cwrtetorwm  BihWzy  ia  preserved  in  maniMO'ipt  in  the  Sor« 
bomie  library.  We  must  not  foiget  to  observe  abo^  that  hie  Concorctonce  m  the  first 
that  ever  was  compiled, 
m  See  Colonia,  m$Mn  IMmdre  de  la  VUU  dc  Lyon,  torn.  il.  p.  329, 
n  We  may  leam  his  opinion  concerning  the  eucharist  from  his  treatise,  entitled  27e- 
temufuUio  de  $^  Cvna^  and  published  in  Svo,  at  London,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Mix,  in  th» 
year  168«.  See  also  Echardi  Scftifiicf,  DomtMemu  toQ.  U  50K  Baluaii  VUu  P«tfff 
^ivemonem^  torn.  i.  p.  4,  576,  577. 

YOT..  U.  51   . 
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growing   tyranny  of  fanaticism  and  superstition.     The 
progress  of  reason  and  truth  was  retarded  among  the 
Greeks  and  orientals,  by  their  immoderate  aversion  to  the 
Latins,  their  blind  admiration  of  whatever  bore  the  stamp 
of  antiquity,  the  indolence  of  their  bishops,  the  stupidity 
of  their  clergy;  and  the  calamities  of  the  times.    .Aanong 
the  Latins,  many  concurring  causes  united  to  augment  the 
darkness  of  that  cloud  that  had  already  been  cast  over  the 
divine  lustre  of  genuine  Christianity.     On  the  one  hand^ 
the  Roman  pontiffs  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  any 
thing  that  might  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  diminish 
their  authority,  or  to  encroach  upon  their  prerogatives ;  and 
therefore  they  laboured  assiduously  to  keep  the  multitude 
m  the  dark,  and  to  blast  every  attempt  that  was  made  to- 
ward a  reformation  in  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
church.      On  the  other  hand,  the  school  divmes,  among 
whom  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks  made  the 
greatest  figure  on  account  of  their  unintelligible  jargon 
and  subiilty,  shed  perplexity  and  darkness  over  the  plain 
truths  of  religion,  by  their  intricate  distinctions  and  endless 
divisions,  and  by  that  cavilling,  quibbling,  disputatious 
spirit,  that  is  the  mortal  enemy  both  of  truth  and  virtue. 
It  is  true,  that  these  scholastic  doctors  %ere  not  all  equally 
chargeable  with  corrupting  the  truth;  the  most  enormous 
and  crinunal  corrupters  of  Christianity  were  those  who  led 
the  multitude  into  the  two  following  abominable  errors : 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  perform,  if  he  pleased, 
a  more  perfect  obedience  than  God  required ;  and  that  the 
whole  of  religion  consisted  in  an  external  air  of  gravity, 
:and  in  certain  composed  bodily  gestures. 

uu  It  will  be  easy  to  confirm  tms  general  account  of  the 
wewriictaof  stateof  relipon  by  particu&r  facts.  In  the  fourth 
to  toSS^  coimcil  of  the  Lateran  that  was  held  by  Innocent 
^*  III.  in  the  year  1215,  and  at  which  a  prodigious 

number  of  ecclesiastics  were  assembled,"  that  imperious 
pontiff^  without  deigning  to  consult  any  body,  puolished 
no  less  than  seventy  laws  or  decrees,  by  which  not  only 
the  authority  of  the  popes  and  the  power  of  the  clergy 
were  confirmed  and  extended,  but  also  new  doctrines,  or 
articles  of  faith,  were  imposed  upon  Christians.  Hitherto 
the  opinions  of  the  Christian  doctors,  concerning  the  maur 

fCT  0  At  tbU  couucil  there  were  present  four  hundred  and  twelve  bishopi,  eight  iiun* 
dred  ftbbota  and  priori,  beside  the  ambassadors  of  almost  all  the  European  prince*. 
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ner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  ixt 
the  eucharist,  were   extremely  different;   nor  had  the 
church  determined  by  any  clear  and  positive  decree^  the 
sentiment  that  was  to  be  embraced  in  relation  to  that  im- 
portant matter.     It  was  reserved  for  Innocent  to  put  an  end 
to  the  liberty,  which  every  Christian  had  hitherto  enjoyed,, 
of  interpreting  this  presence  in  the  manner  he  thought 
most  agreeable  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  to 
decide  m  favour  of  the  most  monstrous  doctrine  that  the 
phrensy  of  superstition  was  capable  of  inventing.    This 
audacious  pontiff  pronounced  the  opinion,  that  is  embraced 
at  this  day  m  the  church  of  Home  relating  to  that  point, 
to  be  the  onlv  true  and  orthodox  account  of  the  matter ; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  introducing  and  establishing  the 
use  of  the  term  transubstantiation  wliich  was  hitherto 
absolutely  unknown.^    The  same  pontiff  placed,,  by  his 
own  authority,  among  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  divine 
laws,  that  of  awricular  confession  to  a  priest;  a  confession 
that  implied  not  only  a  general  acknowledgment,  but  also 
a  particular  enumeration  of  the  sins  and  foUies  of  the  peni- 
tent    Before  this  period  several  doctors,  indeed,  looked 
upon  this  kind  of  confession^  as  a  duty  inculcated  by  <^Vine 
authority ;  but  this  opinion  was  not  publicly  received  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.    For  thoi^h  the  confession  of 
sins  was  justly  looked  upon  as  an  essential  duty,  yet  it  was 
left  to  every  Christian's  choice,  to  make  this  confession 
mentally  to  the  Supreme  Being,  of  to  express  it  in  words 
to  a  spiritual  confident  and  director."*    These  two  laws^ 
which,  by  the  authority  of  Innocent,  were  received  as  laws 
of  God,  and  adopted,  of  consequence,  as  laws  of  the  church, 
occasioned  a  multitude  of  new  injunctions  and  rites,  of 
which  not  even  the  smallest  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
sacred  writings,  or  in  the  apostolic  and  primitive  ages,  and 
which  were  much  more  adapted  to  establish  and  extend  • 
the  reign  of  superstition,  than  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blmded  multituae  upon  the  enormous  abuses  of  which  it 
had  been  the  source. 

III.  There  is  nothing  that  will  contribute  more  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  miserable  state  of  rehgion  in  this 
century,  and  of  the  phrensy  that  aknost  generally  S^eKSiw  iJ* 
prevailed  in  the  devotion  of  these  unhappy  times,  "^^'^"^ 

p  See  Edm.  Albertinus,  ?>6  EwhtristU,  lib.  iii.  p.  97*2.  ^^  , 

q  Sec  the  book  of  the  learned  Daille,  concerning  miritidnr  f»»»/ej»to^LjOOQlC 
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than  the  rise  of  the  sect  called  Jhgellantes  or  wKppers, 
which  sprung  up  in  Italy  in  the  year  1260,  and  was  pro- 
pagatea  from  thence  through  almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.    The  societies  that  embraced  this  new  disc^line 
presented  the  most  hideous  and  shocking  spectacle  that 
can  well  be  conceived  ;  they  ran  in  multitudes,  composed 
of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  throug^h 
the  public  places  of  the  most  popular  cities,  and  also 
through  the  fields  and  deserts,  with  whips  in  their  hands, 
lashing  their  paked  bodies  with  the  most  astonishinff  seve- 
rity,  Sling  the  air  with  their  wild  shrieks,  and  beholding 
the  firmament  with  an  air  of   distraction,  ferocity,  and 
horror ;  and  all  this  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  divine  mercy 
for  themselves  and  others,  by  their  voluntary  mortification 
and  penance/    This  method  of  appeasing  the  Deity  wa$ 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  notions  concerning  religion 
that  generally  prevailed  in  this  century ;  nor  did  these 
fanatical  whippers  do  any  thing  more^  in  this  extravagant 
discipline,  than  practise  the  lessons  they  had  received  from 
the  monks,  especially  from  those  of  the  mendicant  orders. 
Hence  they  attracted  the  esteem  and  veneration,  not  only 
of  the  popiuace,  but  also  of  their  rulers,  and  were  honoured 
and  revered  by  all  ranks  and  orders,  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  sanctity  and  virtue.    Their  sect  however 
did  not  contmue  alwavs  in  the  same  hi^h  degree  of  credit 
and  reputation ;  for  though  the  primitive  whippers  were 
exemplary  in  point  of  morals,  yet  their  societies  were 
augmented,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  by  a  turbulent 
and  fiirious  rabble,  many  of  whom  were  infected  with  the 
most  ridiculous  and  impious  opinions.    Hence  both  the 
emperors  and  pontiffs  tnought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  this 
rehgious  phrensy,  by  declaring  ail  devout  wkipping  con- 
trary to  the  divine  law,  alnd  prejudicial  to  the  sours  eternal 
interests. 

IV..  The  Christian  interpreters  and  commentators  of  this 
Th^  method  of  century  differ  verv  little  fiom  those  of  the  pre- 
!^.piISi«g*.hT*  cedmg  times.  The  greatest  part  of  them  pre- 
Hiwr?ui?tLii**  tended  to  draw  from  the  depliis  of  truth,  or 
ceuiury.  rathcr  of  their  imaginations,  what  they  called  the 
internal  juice  and  marrow  otthe  Scriptures,  i.  e.  their  hid^ 

r  Christ.  SchOfgenii  IJistoria  HagellanHum.  Jaqtkes  BoOeau,  BitUnre  dea  JfUgeUtms, 
chap.  ix.  p.  253.  We  have  aUo  a  lively  picture  of  thia  ranaticnl  dlacipline  of  the  whip- 
persy  exhibited  in  Martene'a  Vfg^gB  lAterwrt  de  deux  BenedictiMj  torn.  ii.  p,  105,  with 
'rhi<«h  the  reader  may  €om\j^Tt!  Muratori  ^ntiq,  Ital.  medii  avi,  torn.  rj.  p.  469- 
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den  and  mysterious  sense  ;  and  this  they  did  with  so  little 
dexterity,  so  little  plausibility  and  invention,  that  the  most 
of  their  explications  must  appear  insipid  and  nauseous  to 
such  as  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  judgment  and  taste. 
If  our  readers  be  desirous  of  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  this 
censure,  or  curious  to  try  the  extent  of  their  patience,  they 
have  only  to  peruse  the  explications  that  have  been  given 
by  Archbishop  Langton,  Hugh  de  St.  Cher,  and  Antony  of 
Padua,  of  the  various  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments   The  mystic  doctors  carried  this  visionary  method 
of  interpreting  Scripture  to  the  greatest  height,  and  dis- 
played the  most  laborious  industry,  or  rather,  the  most 
egregious  folly,  in  searching  for  mysteries,  where  reason 
and  common  sense  could  find  nothing  but  plain  and  evident 
truths*  They  were  too  penetrating  and  quicksighted  not  to 
perceive  clearly  in  the  holy  Scriptures  all  those  doctrines 
that  were  agreeable  to  tneir  iale  and  fantastic  system. 
Nor  were  their  adversaries,  the  schoolmen,  entirely  averse 
to  this  arbitrary  and  fanciful  manner  of  interpretation } 
though  their  principal  industry  was  employed  rather  in 
collecting  the  explications  given  by  the  ancient  doctors, 
than  in  inventing  new  ones,  as  appears  from  the  writings 
of  Alexander  Hales,  Gulielmus  Alvernus^  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  himself*    We  must  not  omit,  however,  observing, 
that  the  scholastic  doctors  in  general,  and  more  especially 
these  now  mentioned,  had  recourse  often  to  the  subtleties 
of  logic  and  metaphysic,  to  assist  them  in  their  explica- 
tions of  the  sacred  writings.    To  facilitate  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  these  divine  books,  Hu^h  de  St.  Cher 
composed  his  Concordance/  and  the  Dominicans,  under  the 
eye  of  their  supreme  chief,  the  learned  Jordan,  gave  at- 
new  edition  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  carefully 
revised  and  corrected  from  the  ancient  copies.'     The 
Greeks  contributed  nothing  that  deserves  atlention  to- 
ward the  illustration  of  the  holy  Scriptures :  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  expounded  witn  great  learning  by 
Gregory  Abulpharaius,   that  celebrated   Syrian,  wTiose 
erudition  was  famous  throughout  all  the  east,  and  whom 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  oi 
this  history." 

s  See  Echardi  Ser^r,  Ord,  PradicatorAiym,  i.  p.  194. 

t  Rich.  SimoQ,  Critique  de  la  BibUotheqw  des  Auttwrs  Eccles.  par  M,  Vu  Pin> 

«»  Jos.  SiDfi.  Asdemanni  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  277.    r~^ ^^^\^ 
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y.  Systems  of  theology  and  morals  were  multiplied  ex- 
Tiie  state  of  ^^^i^gty  ^^  ^^^^  ceBtUTy ;  and  J:he  number  of  those 
tiJdidLcu.'*  writers   who  treated  of  the  divine  perfections 
ibeoib^.      ^^j  worship,  and  of  the  practical  rules  erf  virtue 
and  obedience,  is  too  great  to  permit  our  mentioning  them 
particularly.    All  such  as  were  endowed  with  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  genius  and  eloquence  employed  their 
labours  upon  these  noble  branches  of  sacred  science, 
more  especially  the  academical  and  public  teachers,  among 
whom  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  held  the  most  emi- 
nent rank.    It  is  indeed  neither  necessary  to  mention  the 
names,  nor  to  enumerate  the  productions  of  these  doctors, 
since  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  wri- 
tings of  Albert  the  Great  shid  Thomas  Aquinas,  will  know 
every  thing  that  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  rest,  who  were 
no  more  than  their  echoes.    The  latter  of  these  two  truly 
great  men,whois  commonly  called  the  Angelof  the  schools, 
or  the  Angelic  Doctor,  sat  unrivalled  at  the  head  of  the 
divines  of  this  centuiy,  and  deservedly  obtained  the  prin- 
cipal place  among  those  who  digested  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  into  a  regular  system,  and  illustrated  and  ex- 

Elained  them  in  a  scientific  manner.  For  no  sooner  had 
is  system  or  sum  of  theology  and  morals  seen  the  light, 
than  it  was  received  universally  with  the  highest  applause, 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  famous  Book  of  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard,  and  admitted  as  the  standard  of  truth 
and  the  great  rule,  according  to  which  the  public  teachers 
formed  their  plans  of  instruction,  and  the  youth  their  me- 
thod of  study.  Certain  writers  indeed  have  denied  that 
Thomas  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  system  that 
bears  his  name  ;'^  but  the  reasons  they  allege  in  support  of 
this  notion  are  utterly  destitute  of  evidence  and  solidity/ 
VI.  The  greatest  part  of  these  doctors  followed  Aristotle 
rh«  lehoi^tie  as  their  model,  and  made  use  of  the  logical  and 
nmf.?'Urt  Rt-  metaphysical  principles  of  that  subtile  philoso- 
'*'*'''*         pher  in  illustrating  the  doctrmes  of  Christianity, 

w  See  Jo.  Launoi  TradiHo  Bechsw  eirea  Sinumiamf  p.  290. 

X  See  Natalb  Alexander,  IJiatoi,  Ecetts,  Sac.  xiii.  p.  391.  Ecbard  and  Quetif,  Serip' 
tw,  Ordin.  Prtedieator  Sac,  xiii.  torn.  i.  p.  293.  Ant.  Touro»^  Vie  de  Si.  Thomat,  p. 
604. 

QiJ'  *  In  the  original  we  find  posUivi  in  Uie  margin,  which  is  manifestly  a  fliuH  ;'  since 
the  pontwi  were  quite  opposite  in  their  method  of  teaching,  to  the  ecboolmen,  and  were 
the  same  with  biblici  mentioned  in  the  following  section.  See  abo?e,  cent.  xii.  part  h> 
Hi.iii.  §  viil. 
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tmd  removing  the  difficulties  with  which  some  of  them 
were  attended.  In  their  philosophical  explications  of  the 
more  sublime  truths  of  that  divine  religion  they  followed 
the  hypothesis  of  the  realistSj  which  sect,  in  this  century, 
was  much  more  numerous  and  flourishing  than  that  of  the 
nominalists,  on  account  of  the  lustre  and  credit  it  derived 
from  the  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Albert,  its 
learned  and  venerable  patrons.  Yet  notwithstanding  all 
the  subtilty  and  penetration  of  these  irrefragable,  seraphic, 
and  angelic  doctors,  as  they  were  commonly  styled,  they 
often  appeared  wiser  in  their  own  conceit  than  they  were 
in  reality,  and  frequently  did  little  more  than  involve  in 
greater  obscurity  the  doctrines  which  they  pretended  to 
place  in  the  clearest  light.  For,  not  to  mention  the  ridi- 
<;ulous  oddity  of  many  of  their  expressions,  the  hideous 
barbarity  of  their  style,  and  their  extravagant  and  pre- 
sumptuous desire  of  prying  into  matters  that  infinitely  sur-* 
pass  the  comprehension  of  short-sighted  mortals,  they  were 
chargeable  with  defects  in  their  manner  of  reasoning, 
which  every  true  philosopher  will,  of  all  others,  be  most 
<^areful  to  avoid.  For  they  neither  defined  their  terms  ac- 
curately, and  hence  arose  innumerable  disputes  merely 
about  words  ;  nor  did  they  divide  their  subject  with  per- 
spicuity and  precision,  ana  hence  they  generally  treated 
it  in  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  great 
Angelic  Doctor  himself,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  me- 
thod, was  defective  in  these  respects  ;  nis  definitions  are 
often  vague,  or  obscure,  and  his  plans  or  divisions,  though 
full  of  art,  are  fi-equently  destitute  of  clearness  and  pro- 
portion. 

VII.  The  method  of  investigating  divine  truth  by  reason 
and  philosophy  prevailed  universally,  and  was 
followed  witn  such  ardour,  that  the  number  of  of'iS>%"Kv'' 
those,  who,  in  conformity  with  the  example  of  the  SJp.^^'S?S'i? 
ancient  doctors,  drew  their  systems  of  theology  '*^*^**- 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  £stthers, 

iCP  *  In  the  inaigin  of  the  original,  instead  of  biblicisiSf  which  we  find  in  the  texf. 
Or.  Mosheim  has  wrote  strUeiUiarH,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  oversight  The  terUenliariiy 
or  followers  of  Peter  Lombard,  who  is  considered  as  the  father  of  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, pre  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  the  philosophical  divines,  mentioned  in  the 
4>receding  section,  and  were  quite  opposite  to  the  bibUei,  both  in  their  manner  of  thinli-. 
ing  and  teachincr.     See  above,  cent.  xii.  part  ii.  ch.  il.  $  viii. 
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and  who  acquired  on  that  account  the  name  of  Biblicists, 
diminished  from  day  to  day.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  several 
persons  of  eminent  piety/  and  even  some  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs/  exhorted  with  great  seriousness  and  warmth,  the 
Mcholastic  divines,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  univer-^ 
isity  of  Paris,  to  change  their  method  of  teaching  theoWy, 
and  laving  aside  their  philosophical  abstraction  and  subtiUv* 
to  dedfucei  the  sublime  science  of  salvation  froioi  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  that  purity  and  simplicity  with  which  it 
was  there  deliverer]  by  the  inspired  writers.  But  these 
admonitions  and  exhortations  were  without  effect;  the 
evil  was  become  too  inveterate  to  admit  of  a  remedy,  and 
the  passion  for  logic  and  metaphysic  was  grown  so  uni^ 
versal  and  so  violent,  that  neither  remonstrances  nor  ar- 
guments could  check  its  presumption,  or  allay  its  ardour* 
In  justice  however  to  the  scholastic  doctors,  it  is  necessa* 
ry  to  observe,  that  they  did  not  neglect  the  dictates  of  the 

goapel,  nor  the  authority  of  tradition ;  though  what  they 
rew  from  these  two  sources  proves  sufficiently' that  they 
had  studied  neither  with  much  attention  nor  application  o{ 
mind.'  And  it  is  moreover  certain,  that  in  process  of  time, 
they  committed  to  others  the  care  of  consulting  the  sources 
now  mentioned,  and  reserved  to  themselves  the  much 
respected  province  of  philosophy,  and  the  intricate  mazes 
of  dialectical  chicane.  And  indeed  independent  of  their 
philosophical  vanity,  we  may  assign  another  reason  for 
this  method  of  proceeding,  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
iheir  profession,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  thev  were 
placed.  For  the  greatest  part  of  these  subtile  aoctors 
were  Dominican  or  Franciscan  friars  ;  and  as  the  monks 
of  th^se  orders  had  no  possessions,  not  even  libraries,  and 
led,  beside,  wandering  and  itinerant  lives,  such  of  them 
as  were  ambitious  of  literary  fame,  and  of  the  honours  of 

y  See  Du  Bottlay,  Hist,  Aiod,  Parii,  torn.  iii.  p.  129, 180.  Ant.  Wood,  JhUiq.  Oxo- 
nitUM,  torn.  i.  p.  91,  98,  94. 

E  See  the  famous  epistle  of  Gregory  IX.  to  the  profiBsson  in  the  univenitjr  of  Firis, 
published  in  Du  Boulay's  Hiator,  jScad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  189.  The  pontiff  concludes 
that  remarkable  epistle  with  the  following  words ;  *'  Mandamus  et  stricte  prccipimus, 
qftatenus  sine  fermento  mundanae  scientic,  doceatis  Theologicam  puritatem  non  adul- 
.  terantes  verbum  Dei  Philosophonim  figmentis. .  .sed  contenti  terminis  a  patribus  iiisti- 
totis  mentes  auditorum  vestronim  fractu  ceelestls  eloquii  saginetis,  ut  bauriant  a  fontibas 
salvatoris.** 

a  Faydit,  Meration  du  Dogme  Theologique  par  la  Phihsophie  d^Jkistote,  p.  289.  Ri- 
chard Simon,  CriHqtu  de  ta  Bibliotheque  dts  Aulttwrs  Becks,  par  M,  Du  Pin.  torn.  I  p 
170,  187. 
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autborshqpt  were,  for  the  most  part,  obliged  to  draw  their 
oiaterials  from  their  own  genius  and  memory,  being  destih 
tute  of  aD  other  succours. 

VIII.  liie  opinions  which  these  philosophical  divines  in- 
stittdl  into  the  minfls  of  the  youtn,  appeared  to  u^  ,,pp^. 
the  votaries  of  the  ancient  fathers  highly  danger-  H^so^S^ 
ous  and  even  pernicious ;  and  hence  thev  used  *^**^ 
their  utmost  efforts  to  stop  the  progress  of  these  opinions, 
and  to  diminish  the  credit  and  influence  of  their  airi;hor8. 
Nor  was  their  opposition  at  all  ill  grounded ;  for  the  sub- 
til^ doctors  of  the  school  not  only  explained  the  mj^steries 
of  religion  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
th^  presumptuous  logic,  and  modified  them  according  to . 
the  dictates  of  their  imperfect  reason,  but  also  props^tedl* 
the  most  impious  sentiments  and  tenets  concernii^  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  material 'world,  the  origip  of  the  uni* 
verse,  and  the  nature  of  the  souL  And  when  it  was  ob« 
jected  to  these  sentiments  and  tenets,  that  they  wei$  m  di^ 
rect  contradiction  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
express  doctrines  of  Scnpture,  these  scholastic  q^uibblers 
had  recourse,  for  a  repl^,  or  rather  for  a  method  ot  escape, 
to  that  perfidious  d^tmction,  which  has  been  frequently 
employed  by  modem  Deists,  that  these  tenets  were  philo* 
sopnically  true,  tod  conformable  to  right  reason,  but  that 
they  were  indeed  theologically  false,  and  contrary  to  the 
orthodox  faith.  This  kindled  an  open  war  between  the 
BibUcista,  or  Bible  divines,  and  the  scholastic  doctors, 
which  was  carried  cm  with  great  warmtib  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  this  century,  particularly  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Paris,  where  we  find  the  former  load* 
ing  the  latter  with  the  heaviest  reproaches  in  their  public 
acts  and  in  their  polemic  writings,  and  accusing  diem  of 
corrupting  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  both  in  meir  pub- 
lic lessons,  and  in  their  private  aiscourse.^  Even  St* 
Thomas  himself  was  accused  of  holding  opinions  contra- 
ry to  the  truth ;  his  orthodoxy,  at  least,  was  looked  upon 
ds  extremely  dubious  by  many  of  the  Parisian  doctors.'' 

b  See  Matth.  Psris,  nSffar.  Migor,  p.  541*  Bontaij,  HisL  4ead.  Paris,  torn,  iii,  p.  S87» 
430,  433,  478,  &c. 

c  See  Jo.  Lavooii  fRtlor.  Gymtufw  AWcrrefii,  part  iii.  lib.  ill.  cap.  cxn,  torn.  W.  opp. 
part  i.  p.  486.  Beulay,  Hbtor.  Jkad.  Pmr^.  torn.  iv.  p.  204.  Petri  Zovnil  QpicwuKa  S»- 
0ra»  torn.  i.  p.  445.  R.  Si«oD,  teUrts  Choisies^  torn.  ii.  p.  266.  Eebnrdi  Striptor,  Op- 
din*,Fr^dk9kr.  torn.  i.  p.  43f.    . 

Wit.  ih  52 
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He  accordingly  saw  a  fonmdable  scene  of  opposition 
arising  against  him,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  conjure 
the  storm,  and  to  escape  untouched.  Others,  whose  an* 
thority  was  less  extensive,  and  their  names  less  respecta- 
ble, were  treated  with  more  severity.  The  living  were 
obliged  to  confess  publicly  their  errors;  and  the  dead, 
who  had  persevered  in  them  to  the  last,  had  their  memo- 
ries branoed  with  infamy. 

IX.  But  the  most  formidable  adversaries  the  scholastic 

doctors  had  to  encounter,  were  the  Mystics^  wlio^ 
oJJi?Sf"  rejectii^  every  thmg  that  had  the  least  resem-- 
ichooimen.  biancc  of  ar^fflcntation  or  dispute  about  matters 
of  doctrine  and  opimon,  confined  their  endeavours  to  the 
advancement  of  inward  piety,  and  the  propagation  of  de- 
vout and  tender  feelings,  and  thus  acquired  the  highest 
degree  of  popularity.  The  people,  wno  are  much  more 
afiected  with  what  touches  their  passions,  than  with  what 
is  only  addressed  to  their  reason,  were  attached  to  the 
Mystics  in  the  warmest  manner ;  and  this  gave  such  weight 
to  the  reproaches  and  invectives  which  they  threw  out 
against  the  schoolmen,  that  the  latter  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  disarm  these  favourites  of  the  mmtitude  by  mild 
and  submissive  measures,  than  to  return  their  reproaches 
mth  indignation  and  bitterness.  They  accordmgly  set 
themselves  to  flatter  the  Mystics,  and  not  only  extolled 
their  sentimental  system,  but  emidoyed  their  pens  in  illus- 
trating and  defending  it ;  nay,  tney  associated  it  with  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  though  they  were  as  different  fixim 
each  other  as  any  two  things  could  possibly  be.  It  is  well 
known  that  Bonaventura,  Albert  the  Great,  Robert  Capi- 
to,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  eontributed  to  this  reconciliation 
between  mysticism  and  dialectics  by  their  learned  labours, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  commentaries  upon  Dio^ 
nysius,  the  chief  of  the  Mystics,  wlKim  these  subtile  doc- 
tors probably  looked  upon  with  a  secret  contempt. 

X.  Both  the  schoolmen  and  Mystics  of  this  centuiy  treat- 

ed, in  their  writings,  of  the  obligations  of  mo- 
chSt?I*n'''  rality,  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the 
niamjiv.  meaus  that  were  most  adapted  to  preserve  or  de- 
liver the  soul  from  the  servitude  and  contagion  of  vice ; 
but  their  methods  of  handling  these  important  subjects 
weiej  f.s  may  be  easily  conceived,  entirely  different:    We 
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may  form  an  idea  of  mystical  morality  from  the  Observation^! 
of  George  Pachy  meres  upon  the  writings  of  Dionysius,  and 
from  the  Spiritual  Institutes,  or  Abridgment  of  Mystic 
Theology,  composed  by  Humbert  de  Romanis,  of  which 
productions  the  first  was  written  in  Greek,  and  the  second 
m  Latin.  As  to  the  scholastic  moralists,  they  were  prin- 
cipally employed  in  defining  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice 
in  general,  and  the  characters  of  the  various  virtues  and 
vices  in  particular ;  and  hence  the  prodigious  number  of 
sums,  or  sj^stematical  collections  of  virtues  and  vices,  that 
appeared  in  this  century.  The  schoolmen  divided  the 
vntues  into  two  classes.  The  first  comprehended  the 
moral  virtues,  whi^h  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  which 
Aristotle  recommended  to.  his  disciples.  The  second  con- 
tained the  theological  virtues,  which,  in  consequence  of 
what  St.  Paul  says,  1  Gor.  xiii.  13,  they  made  to  consist 
in  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  In  explaining  and  illustra* 
ting  the  nature  of  the  virtues  comprehended  in  these  two 
classes,  they  seemed  rather  to  have  in  view  the  pleasure 
of  disputing  than  the  design  of  instructing ;  and  they 
exhausted  ^1  their  subtilty  in  resolving  difficulties  w^hich 
'were  of  their  own  creation.  Thomas  Aquinas  shone  forth 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  though,  like  the  others, 
he  was  often  covered  with  impenetrable  fogs.  The  second 

5 art  of  his  famous  sum  was  wholly  employed  in  laying 
own  the  principles  of  morality,  and  in  deducing  and  illus- 
trating the  various  duties  that  result  from  them  ;  and  this 
Jiart  of  his  learned  labours  has  had  the  honour  and  mis- 
brtune  of  pacing  through  the  hands  of  a  truly  prodigious 
number  of  commentators. 

XI.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the 
moral  writers  of  this  and  the  following  centuries 
must  be  read  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  and  with  r^mlXwiri 
a  perpetual  attention  to  this  circumstance,  that  ««nnerof  * 
thousn  they  employ  the  same  terms  that  we  find  «b'Ws" 

■         •"  •'1*.%  .1  1  •  century. 

m  the  sacred  wntmgs,  yet  they  use  them  m  a 
ouite  different  sense  from  .that  which  they  bear  in  these 
mvine  books.  Tbey  speak  of  justice,  charity,  faith,  and 
holiness ;  but  as  these  virtues  are  illustrated  by  these 
quibbling  sophists^  they  differ  much  from  the  amiable  and 
sublime  duties,  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  have  incul- 
cated under  the  same  denominsitions.    A  single  example 
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iriU  be  sufficieot  to  rencter  tl»9  evident  beycud  GonteEdie- 
tioQ«  A  pi&uB  and  holy  man^  according  to  the  sense  an* 
nexed  by  our  Saviour  to  these  terms,  t»  onei  who  coBse* 
er&tes  his .  affections  and  actions  to  the  service  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  accounts  it  his  highest  honour  and 
felicity,  as  well  as  his  indispensable  duty,  to  obey  his  laws. 
But  in  the  str^^le  of  the  moral  writers  of  this  s^e,  he  was  a 
pious  and  hotv  lyian,  who  deprived  himself  of  his  posses- 
sions to  enrich  the  priesthood^  to  build  chim^hes  and  found 
monasteries,  and  whose  faith  and  obedience  were  so  im- 
plicitly enslaved  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  the  Roman 
pontlfTs,  that  he  believed  and  acted  without  examination, 
as  ^ese  lotdly  directors  thought  proper  to  prescribe.  Nor 
were  the  ideas  which  these  writers  entertained  concern* 
ingjwHce^  at  all  conformable  to  the  nature  of  that  virtue^ 
as  it  is  described  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  since  in  their  opi- 
nion  it  was  lawful  to  injure,  revile,  torment,  persecute,  and 
even  to  put  to  death,  a  herttic^  i.  e.  any  person  who  refused 
to  obey  blindly  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  or  to  believe 
all  the  absurdities  which  they  imposed  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  muUitude. 

XII.  The  writers  of  controversy  in  this  century  were 
TtoMteof  more  numerous  than  respectable.  Nicetas  Aoo- 
S!S;o.e?i.i  minatus,  who  made  a  considerable  figure  among 
tbeuioffy.  ^^^  Greeks,  attacked  all  the  different  sects  in  his 
work,  entiUed  The  Treasure  of  the  Orthodox  Faith ;  but 
he  combated  after  the  Grecian  manner,  and  defended  the 
cause  he  undertook  to  maintain,  rather  by  the  decrees  of 
councils,  and  th^  decisions  of  the  fathers,  than  by  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  the  authority  of  Scripture.  Raymond 
of  PennafoFt  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  Latins,  who 
abandoned  the  unchristian  method  of  converting  infidels 
by  the  force  of  arms  and  the  terrors  of  capital  punishments, 
and  who  undertook  to  vanouish  the  Jews  and  Saracens  by 
reason  and  argument"^  This  engaged  in  the  same  contro- 
versy a  consioerable  number  of  able  disputants,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages; 
among  whom  Raymond  Martin,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Sword  of  Faith,*"  is  unquestionably  entided  to  the  first 
rank.   Thomas  Aquinas  also  appeared  with  dignity  among 

d  Kchard  «t  Quetif  in  StiripkfriJbm  Ordhdt  J^eiliMtor.  torn.  i.  $  ziu.  p.  106. 

e  Hayfe's  JMetUmOry,  at  tbe  article  Martini.     PauH  Colomesii  Hitpmria  Orient  p.  S<^- 
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this  Christian  champions ;  and  his  book  against  the  Gen- 
files*  is  far  from  being  contemptible  ;  nor  ought  we  to  omit 
mentibnmg  a  learned  work  of  Alan  de  Tlsle,  which  was 
des%ned  to  refute  the  -objections  of  both  Jews  and  pa- 
^ans.*^  The  writers,  who  handled  other  more  partiomar 
branches  of  theolc^cal  controversy,  were  far  mferior  to 
these  now  mentioned  in  genius  and  abilities  ;  and  their 
works  seemed  less  calculated  to  promote  the  truth,  than 
to  iiender  ttieit  klversaries  odious. 

XIII.  The  grand  controversy  between  the  Greek  and 
Zjatin  church  was  still  carried  on ;  and  all  the 
efibrts  that  were  made,  during  this  century,  to  ^^i^^^;, 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  one  way  or  another,  ?„d  t7tin^ 
proved  ineffectual  Gregory  IX.  emplojred  the  '^•**""  ** 
ministry  of  the  Franciscan  monks  to  brins  about  an  aC'^ 
ecimmodation  with  the  Greeks,  and  pursued  with  zeal  this 
laudable  purpose  from  the  year  1332,  to  the  end  of  his 
pontificate,  but  without  the  least  appearance  6f  success.*' 
Iniiocent  TV.  enibarked  in  the  same  imdertaking  in  the 
year  1247,  and  sent  John  of  Parma,  with  other  Franciscan 
fiiars,  to  Nice  for  the  same  purpose  ;  while  the  Grecian 
pDiitiff  came  in  person  to  Rome,  and  was  declared  legate 
of  the  apostoUc  see.'  But  these  previous  acts  of  mutual 
civility  and  respect,  which  could  not  but  excite  the  hopes 
of  su^  as  longed  for  the  conclusion  of  these  unhappy  dis- 
cords, did  not  terminate  in  the  reconciliation  that  was  ex- 
pected. New  incidents  arose  to  blast  the  influence  of 
these  salutary  measures,  and  the  flame  of  dissension  re- 
covered new  vigour.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  IV. 
the  aspect  of  things  changed  for  the  better,  and  the  nego- 
tiations  for  peace  wete  renewed  with  such  success,  as 
promised  a  speedy  conclusion  of  these  unhappy  divisions. 
For  Michael  Palaeologus  had  no  sooner  driven  the  Latins 
out  of  Constantinople,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  declare  his  pacific  intentions,  that  thus  he  might  esta* 
blish  his  disputed  dominion,  and  gain  over  the  Roman  pon- 

f  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  DdeU.  Jirgwnmtonm  ti  Serlplor.  pro  verUate  Relig,  Christian. 
p.  270. 

g  lAbra  centra  Jwiato$  el  Pagancs. 
'    h  See  Wadding.  JhuuL  J&urr.  torn.  ii.  p.  S79,  S96»  and  Echard,  Sariplor.  OnHn. 
PmdicaUtr.  torn.  i.  p.  103^  911.    Add  to  these  Mattb.  Paris,  Hiator,  Mt^or,  p.  3S6. 

i  See  BalttzU  MtedUn.  torn.  tH.  p.  370,  388,  393,  397,  497, 49S.      Wadding.  *9nnak 
%M?iier.  torn,  iii*  and  if.  p.  37. 
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tiff  to  his  side/    Bui,  during  the  course  of  these  negotia- 
tions, Urban^s  death  left  matters  unfinished,  and  suspended 
once  more  the  hopes  and  expectattons  of  the  public^  Under 
the  pontificate  of  Gr^ory  X.  proposals  of  peace  were 
agaip  made  by  the  same  emperor,  who,  after  much  oppo- 
sition ft*om  his  own  clergy,  sent  ambassadors  to.  the  coun- 
cil that  was  assembled  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1^74,'  and 
there,  with  the  solemn  consent  of  John  Veccus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  several  Greek  bishops,  publicly 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  accommodation  proposea  by  the 
Roman  pontiff.'"  This  reunion  however  was  not  durable ; 
.  for  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Greece  and  Italy  beinfi^ 
changed  some  years  after  this  convention,  and  that  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  deliver  the  former  firom  ail  wpreheasions 
of  a  Latin  invasion,  Andronicus,  the  son  ot  Michael,  as^ 
sembled  a  council  at  Gonstantinojde  in  the  palace  of  Bla- 
chemaB,  a.  j>.  1284,  in  which,  by  a  solenm  decree,  this  ie* 
nominious  treaty  was  declared  entirely  nuU,  and  the  m- 
mous  Veccus,  by  whose  persuasion  .and  authority  it  had 
been  concluded,  was  sent  mto  exile/   This  resolute  mea- 
sure, as  may  well  be  imagined,  rendered  the  divisions  more 
violent  than  they  had  been  before  the  treaty  now  mention- 
ed ;  and  it  was  also  followed  by  an  open  schism,  and  by 
the  most  unhappy  discords  among  the  Grecian  clergy* 
XIV.  We  pass  over  several  controversies  of  a  more  pri- 
vate kind  and  of  inferior  moment,  which  have 
eoS^rnlUT*"  nothing  in  their  nature  or  circumstances  that  de- 
S'cfiSS**    serves  the  attention  of  the  curious ;  but  we  must 
SitaJto'coii-  not  forget  to  observe  that  the  crand  dispute  con- 
tiuwd.  cerning  the  Eucharist  was  still  continued  in  this 

century^not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  several  other  places, 

k  Wadding.  AmuH  Minor,  torn.  iv.  p.  181,  201, 223,  269,  303. 

1  See  Wadding.  ^Amui,  Jtfinof.  tom^  iv.  p.  343»  371,  torn.  v.  p.  9,  29, 62,  Coletxia 
JlisL  UUr.  iU  ViUe  de  Lt/on,  torn.  ii.  p.  284. 

K3^  m  Joseph,  and  not  Veccus,  was  patriarch  or  Constantinople,  when  thb  treaty 
was  concluded.  The  former  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to  eonteot  to 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  for  which  reason  the  empe* 
ror,  when  he  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Lyons,  proposed  to  Joseph  the  following  alter- 
native ;  that  if  they  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  accommodation,  he  shmild  re^ 
nounce  his  patriarchal  dignity ;  but  if  they  failed  in  their  attempt  he  was  to  remain 
patriarch,  advising  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  retire  to  a  convent,  until  the  matter  was 
decided.  The  ambassador  succeeded,  Joseph  was  deposed,  and  Veccus  elected  in  his 
place  ;  when,  and  not  before,  this  latter  ratified  the  treaty  in  question  by  his  solemn 
consent  to  the  ignominious  article  of  auprewaey  and  pre^eadnenctf  which  it  confirmed  to 
the  Roman  ponttfil 

n  Leo  Allatios  de  perpetua  eoniennme  Ecdes.  OrienU  Oetident.  lib.  ii.  c.  xv.  xvi.  p.^ 
727.    Fred.  Spanfaeim  d€p9rpct,  dUisoMioM  Cr«c9r.  ef  lMtjin»  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  438^  Ccv  ' 
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Far  thou^  Iimoceiit  HI.  had,  in  the  council  held  at  the 
Lateran  m  the  year  1215,  presumptuously  taken  upiHi  him 
to  ]^e  trannAsiantiatiM  among  the  avowed  doctrhies  of 
tihe  Latin  church,  yet  the  authority  of  this  decree  was 
called  in  question,  by  many,  and  several  divines  had  the 
courage  to  maintain  the  probability  of  the  opmions  that 
were  opposed  to  that  monstrous. doctrine.  Those  who, 
adopting  the  sentiments  of  Berenger,  considered  the  bread 
and  wine  in  no  other  light,  than  as  signs  or  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chnst,  did  not  vulture  eitner  to  defend 
er  profess  this  opinion  in  a  public  mannw.  Many  also 
thou^t  it  sufficient  to  acknowledge,  what  was  termed  a 
real  presence^  though  they  exnlamed  the  manner  of,  this 

Sresence  quite  otherwise  wan  ttie  doctrine  of  Innocent  had 
efined  it."  Among  these,  John,  sumamedPungens  Asinus, 
a  subtle  doctor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  acc[uired  an  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  namei  and  without  mcurrin^  the 
censure  of  his  superiors,  substituted  conaubetantiahan  in 
Ijhte  place  of  traneubstantiatian  toward  the  conclusion  of 
this  centuiy.p 


CHAPTER  IT. 

aCINCBRNING   THE  RITES  AND  GfiREMONlES  U8B1>  IN  THE   CHURCH  DURING 

THIS   CEHTURT. 

I.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  additions  that 
were  made  in  this  century  to  the  external  part  of  RMrtmnw- 
divine  worship,  in  order  to  increase  its  pomp  and  ^""*- 
render  it  more  striking.  These  additions  were  owing 
partly  to  the  public  edicts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
partly  to  the  private  injunctions  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
monastic,  orders,  who  shared  the  veneration  which  was  ex- 
cited in  the  multitude  by  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
of  this  religious  spectacle.  Instead  of  mentioning  these 
additions,  we  shall  only  observe  in  general,,  that  religion 
was  now  become  a  sort  of  a  raree  show  in  the  hands  ot  the 

0  Fet.  Alliz,  Pntf,  ad  F.  Johannis  Dttamiinat.  de  Sacramento  Jiltaris,  published  at 
London  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1636. 

p  The  book  of  this  celebrated  doctor  was  published  by  the  learned  Aliz  above  men< 
tioued.  Sec  Baluzii  VUct  PonXif.  Atenion,  torn.  i.  p.  576.  Dacherii  Spidleg^  Veter. 
Scftp/or,  fom.  ill.  p.  5S.    Echardi  Scfiptares  Donitnicifni,  torn*  i.  p.  561. 
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rulers  of  the  church,  who»  to  render  its  hupresnoos  more 
deep  and  lasting,  thouffht  proper  to  exhibit  it  in  a  strikng 
manner  to  the  external  senses.  For  this  purpose,  at  cer* 
tain  stated  times,  and  especially  upon  the  more  illustrious 
festivals,  the  miraculous  dispensations  of  the  divine  wisdom 
in  &vour  of  the  church,  and  the  more  i^emarkable  CFents 
in  the  Christie  histoiy,  were  represented  under  certain 
allegorical  figures,  and  images,  or  rather  in  a  kind  of  mimic 
show.''  But  these  scenic  representations,  in  which  thejpe 
was  a  motley  mixture  of  nnrth  and  gravity,  these  tftigi- 
comical  spectacles,  though  they  amused  and  affected  in  a 
certain  manner  the  gazing  populace,  were  highly  detri- 
mental, instead  of  being  useml  to  the  cause  or  religion  ; 
they  degraded  its  dignity,  and  furnished  abundant  matter 
of  -hiughter  to  its  enemies. 
II.  It  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  bread,  conse* 
crated  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
?!i^^1a'r«hSinn  bccamc  thc  object  of  religious  worship;  for  this 
toUM  eucbarift.  ^^  jjj^  natiuil  consequencc  of  Ae  monstrous 
doctrine  of  transubsiantiation.    But  the  effects  of  that  im* 

§ious  and  ridiculous  doctrine  did  not  end  here;  it  pro- 
uced  all  that  train  of  ceremonies  and  institutions  that  are 
still  used  in  the  church  of  Rome  in  honour  of  that  dei/Eeif 
bread,  as  they  blasphemously  call  it.  Hence  those  rich 
and  splendid  receptacles,  that  were  formed  for  the  resi- 
dence of  God  under  this  new  shape,'  and  the  lamps  and 
other  precious  ornaments  that  were  designed  to  beautify 
Ais  habitation  of  the  Deity.  And  hence  the  custom  that 
still  prevails,  of  carrying  about  this  divine  bread  in  solemn 
pomp  through  the  pubhc  streets,  when  it  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered ij  side  or  dying  persons,  with  many  oAer  cere- 
monies of  a  like  nature,  wnich  are  dishonourable  to  religion, 
and  opprobrious  to  humanity.  But  that  which  gave  the 
fuiishing  touch  to  this  heap  of  absurdities,  and  msplayed 

q  It  18  probable  enough,  that  this  licentious  cnstom  of  exhibiting  mimic  representatfioirft 
of  religious  objects  derived  Us  origin  from  the  mendicant  friars. 

Xs'  T  This  bIKsphemous  language,  which  Dr.  Mosheim  is  obliged  to  ase  in  represent- 
ing the  absurdities  of  the  doctrine  of  tratisubBttmtiaiumj  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  impious  figures  that  were  made  use  of  by  the  abettors  of  that  monstrous  tenet  to  ac- 
commodate it,  in  some  measure,  to  the  capacities  of  the  multitude.  We  need  not  won- 
der, that  the  pagans  metamorphosed  their  Jupiter  into  a  friil/,  a  si^on,  and  other  such 
figures,  when  we  see  tlie  rulers  of  the  Christian  church  transforming  the  Son  of  God  into 
a  piece  of  bread ;  a  transformation  so  Tile,  and  even  were  it  not  rile,  so  useless,  that  it  Js 
inconceivable  bow  it  could  enter  into  the  head  of  any  mortal,  and  equaUy  so,  how  the 
bishops  of.  Rome  could  confide  so  far  in  the  ciedulity  of  the  people  as  to  mk  their  autho- 
rity by  propagatipg  such  a  doctrine. 
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superstition  in  its  highest  extravagance,  was  the  institution 
of  the  celebrated  oxmudl  festival  of  the  holy  sacrament^  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  the  body  of  Christ j.  whose  ori- 
gin was  as  follows ;  a  certain  devout  woman  whose  name 
was  Juliana,  and  who  Uved  at  Liege,  declared  that  she 
had  received  a  revelation  from  heaven,  intimating  to  her, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God,  that  a  peculiar  festival  should 
be  annually  observed  in  honour  of  the  holy  sacrament,  or 
rather  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  tiiat  sacred 
institution.  Few  ^aye  attention  or  credit  to  this  pretend- 
ed vision,  whose  circumstances  were  extremely  equivoeal 
and  absurd,'  and  which  would  have  come  to  notiiing,  had 
it  not  been  supported  by  Robert,  bishop  of  Liege,  who,  in 
the  year  1246,  published  an  order  for  the  celebration  of 
this  festival  throughout  the  whole  province,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  which  he  knew  woulc^  be  ma^e  to  a 
proposal  founded  only  on  an  idle  dream.  After  the  death 
of  Juliana,  one  of  her  friends  and  companions,  whose  name 
was  Eve,  took  up  her  cause  with  uncommon  zeal,  and  had 
credit  enough  with  Urban  IV.  to  engage  him  to  publish,  in 
the  year  1264,  a  solemn  edict,  by  which  the  festival  in 
question  was  imposed  upon  all  the  Christian  chiA*ehes, 
without  exception.  This  edict  however  did  not  produce 
its  full  and  proper  effect,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
pontiff,  which  nappened  soon  after  its  publication ;  so  that 
the  festival  under  consideration  was  not  celebrated  imi- 
versally  throughout  the  Latiii  churches,  before  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Clement  V.*  who,  in  the  council  held  at  Vieilne  in 
France,  in  the  year  1311,  confirmed  the  edict  of  Urban, 
and  thus,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  estabUshed  a  festival, 
which  contributed  more  to  render  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  agreeable  to  the  people,  than  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  the  Lateran  under  Innocent  IIL  or  than  all  the 
exhortations  of  his  lordly  successors. 

itr  s  This  fanatical  woman  declared,  that  as  often  as  sbe  addressed  herself  to  God, 
t)r  to  the  saints  ill  prayer,  she  saw  the  fUlt  moon  with  a  small  defect  or  breach  in  it  | 
and  that,  having  long  studied  to  find  rut  the  signification  of  this  strange  appearance, 
she  was  inweardly  informed  bj  the  Spirit,  that  the  moon  signified  the  emarehf  and  that 
the  defect  or  breach  was  the  want  of  an  annual  festi? al  in  honour  of  the  holy  aaera- 
ment. 

t  See  Barthol.  Fisen.  Origo  prima  Festi  Corporis  Christi  ear  Viso  S<met<t  Firginis  Ju- 
UmuB  oHalOf  published  in  8to.  at  Liege,  in  the  year  1619.  Dallsus,  De  eultus  re%ton 
ol^actOf  p.  287.  ^eta  Smctor,  April,  torn.  i.  p.  437,  903.  And  above  all  Benedict.  Pont. 
Max.  de  Feslis  Christi  et  Maritt,  lib.  i.  c.  kiii.  p.  360,  torn.  z.  opp* 

VOL.  II.  "  63 
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III.  About  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  Boniface  VHf. 
The  year  of  addcd  to  thc  DubUc  ritcs  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Salrrut^'crf  church,  the  fabious  jubilee,  which  is  still  cele- 
ttae  chqrch.  brated  at  Rome,  at  a  stated  period,  with  the  utmost 
profusion  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  In  the  year  1299, 
a  rumour  was  spread  abroad  among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  that  all  such  as  visited,  ^vithm  the  limits  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  should  obtain  the 
remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  that  this  privilege  was  to  be 
annexed  to  the  performance  of  the  same  service  once 
every  hundred  years.  Boniface  no  sooner  heard  of  this 
than  he  ordered  strict  inquinr  to  be  made  concerning  the 
author  and  the  foundation  of^this  report,  and  the  result  of 
this  inquiry  was  answerable  to  his  views ;  for  he  was  as- 
sured, bv  many  testimonies  worthy  of  credit,"  say  the  Ro- 
man cathoUc  mstorians,  that,  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
this  important  privilege  of  remission  and  indulgence  was 
to  be  obtainea  by  me  services  above  mentioned.  No 
sooner  had  the  pontiff  received  this  information,  than  he 
issued  out  an  epistolary  mandate,  addressed  to  all  Chris- 
tians, in  which  ne  enacted  it  as  a  solemn  law  of  the  church, 
that'ttose  who,  every  hundredth  or  jubilee  year,  confess- 
ed their  sins,  and  visited,  with  sentiments  of  contrition  and 
repentance,  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Rome,  should  obtain  thereby  the  entire  remission  of  their 
various  offences.''    The  successors  of  Boniface  were  not 

(tr  u  These  testimonies  worthy  qf  credit,  ha?e  never  been  produced  by  the  Romish 
writers,  unless  we  rank  in  that  class,  that  of  an  old  man,  who  had  completed  his  one 
hundred  and  seventh  year,  and  who,  being  brought  before  Boniface  VHI.  declared,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Abbe  Fieury,  that  his  father,  who  was  a  common  labourer,  had  as- 
sisted at  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee,  an  hundred  years  before  that  time.  See  Flemy 
Hist.  Eccles.  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  b  however  a  very  unaceoont* 
able  thing,  if  the  institution  of  the  jubilee  year  was  not  the  invention  of  Boniface, 
that  there  should  bo  neither  in  the  acts  of  councils  nor  in  the  records  of  history,  nor 
in  tiie- writings  of  the  learned,  any  trace,  or  the  least  mention  of  its  celebration  before 
the  year  1300;  this,  with  other  reasons  of  an  irresistible  evidence,  have  persuaded 
some  Roman  catholic  writers  to  consider  the  institution  of  this  jubilee  year,  as  the  in- 
vention of  this  pontiff,  who,  to  render  It  more  respectable,  pretended  that  it  was  of  a 
much  earlier  date*  See  Ghilen.  and  Victorell.  apud  Bonanni  Msmism.  Pontif.  Rom, 
torn.  i.  p.  22,  33. 

w  So  the  matter  is  related  by  James  Csijetan,  cardinal  of  St.  George,  and  nephew  to 
Bonifoce,  in  his  RelaHo  de  Centesinw  stu  JiibilfBO  onne,  which  is  published  in  hb  Jtfi^- 
414  Bibliotheca  Vet,  Patnm,  torn.  vi.  p.  426,  440,  and  in  the  BibUothua  Maxima  Painm, 
torn.  XXV.  p.  267.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  this  account  is  erroneous  and 
false,  nor  that  Boniihce  acted  the  part  of  an  impostor,  from  a  principle  of  avarice,  upon 
this  occasion.       ^ 

B7  N.  B.  It  is  not  without  astonishment,  that  we  hear  Dr.  Mosheim  deciding  in  this 
maimer  with  respect  to  the  good  faith  of  Boniface  and  the  retoton  of  his  nqi&ew. 
The  character  of  that  wicked  and  ambitious  pontiff  is  well  known,  and  the  rdsfistt  of 
the  cardinal  of  St.  Greoi^  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  ridiculous,  fabulous,  mot- 
ley piece  of  stuff  that  ever  usurped  the  title  of  an  historical  record.    See  the  excel - 
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satisfied  With  adding  a  multitude  of  new  rites  and  inven- 
tions, by  way  of  ornaments,  to  thiis  superstitious  institution ; 
but  finding  by  experience  that  it  added  to  the  lustre  and 
augmentea  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  church,  they  ren- 
dered its  return  more  frequent,  and  fixed  its  celebration 
to  every  five  and  twentieth  year/ 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING:  THE  DIVISIONS   AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROUBLED  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CBNTURT. 

I.  We  have  no  account  of  any  new  sects  that  arose 
among  the  Greeks  during  this  century.  Those  of  Nertortaw 
the  Nestorisms  and  Jacobites,  which  were  settled  in  •«*>J««»"«^- 

lent  Leitres  de  jtf.  Chai$  svr  ks  JitbUts,  il^atare  mentioned  more  at  large  in  tbe  following 
note,  torn.  i.  p.  53^ 

z  The  ▼ariou«  writers,  who  have  treated  of  the  inBtitution  of  the  Roman  jubilee,  are 
enumerated  by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius  in  his  Bibliogr,  Antiquar,  p.  316.  Among  the 
authors  that  may  be  added  to  this  list,  there  is  one  whom  we  think  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion particularly,  va.  the  reverend  Charles  Chais,  whose  Lettres  Historiques  et  Dogma- 
Hquis  tut  Its  JubUes  et  des  hutulgencet,  were  published  at  the  Hague  in  three  Tolumea 
Stq.  in  the  year  1751. 

iP"  These  letters  of  Mr.  Chais,  minister  of  the  French  church  at  the  Hague,  and 
well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters,  contain  the  most  fall  and  accurate  account  that 
has  been  ever  given  of  the  institution  of  Uie  jubilee,  and  of  the  rise,  progress,  abuses, 
and  enormities  of  the  inikmous  traffic  of  indulgences.  This  account  is  judiciously  col- 
lected from  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  an!  from  several  curious  records  that  hare 
escaped  the  researches  of  other  writers ;  it  is  also  interspersed  with  curious,  and  some- 
times ludicrous  anecdotes,  that  render  the  work  equally  productive  of  entertainment  and 
ins(jruction.  in  the  first  volume  of  these  Letters,  the  learned  author  lays  open  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  institution  of  the  jubilee ;  he  proves  it  to  have  been  a  human  in- 
rention,  which  owed  its  rite  to.  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  popes,  and  its  credit  to 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people,  and  whose  celebration  was  absolntely  un- 
known before  the  thirteenth  century,  which  is  the  true  date  of  its  origin.  He  takes  no- 
tice of  the  various  changes  if  underwent  with  respect  to  the  time  of  its  celebration,  the 
various  colours  with  which  the  ambitious  pontiffs  covered  U  in  order  to  render  if  respect- 
able and  alluring  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  multitude ;  ond  exposes  these  illusions  by  many 
convincing  arguments,  whose  gravity  is  seasoned  with  an  agreeable  and  temperate  mix- 
ture of  decent  raillery.  He  proves,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  the  papal  jubilee  is 
an  imitation  of  the  secular  gameSf  that  were  celebrated  with  such  pomp  in  pagan  Rome. 
He  points  out  the  gross  contradictions  that  reign  in  the  buUs  of  the  different  popes,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  this  institution,  and  the  time  of  its  celebration.  Nor  does  he 
pass  over  in  silence  the  infamous  traffic  of  indulgences,  the  worldly  pomp  and  splendour, 
the  erimes,  debaucheries,  and  disorders  of  every  kind,  that  were  observable  at  die  return 
of  each  jubOee  year.  He  lays  also  before  the  reader  an  historical  view  of  all  the  jubi- 
lees that  were  celebrated  from  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  year  1300,  to 
that  of  Benedict  XIV.  in  1750,  with  an  entertaining  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
adventures  that  happened  among  the  pilgrims  who  repaired  to  Rome  on  these  occasions. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  of  these  interesting  Letters  treat  of  the  indulgences  that 
are  administered  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  reader  will  find  here  their  nature  imd 
origin  explained,  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  catholic  divines  relating  to  them  stated  and 
refuted,  the  history  of  this  impious  traffic  accurately  laid  down,  and  its  enormities  and 
pernicidus  effects  circumstantially  exposed  with  learning,  perspicuity,  and  candour. 
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the  remoter  regions  of  the  east,  and  who  equalled  the 
Greeks  in  their  aversion  to  the  rites  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Latin  church,  were  frecjuently  solicited,  by  the  ministry  of 
Franciscan  and  Domimcan  missionaries  sent  among  them 
by  the  popes,  to  receive  the  Roman  yoke.    In  the  year 
1246,  Innocent  IV,  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  both 
these  sects  under  his  dominion;  and,  in  the  year  1278, 
terms  of  accommodation  were  proposed  by  Nicolas  IV.  to 
the  Nestorians,  and  particularly  to  that  branch  of  the  sect 
which  resided  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia/    The  lead- 
ing men  both  among  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  seemed 
to  give  ear  to  the  proposals  that  were  made  to  them,  and 
were  by  no  means  averse  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
church  of  Rome ;  but  the  prospect  of  peace  soon  vanished, 
and  a  variety  of  cau$es  concurred  to  prolong  the  rupture. 
II.  During  the  whole  course  of  this  century,  the  Kornan 
pontiffs  carried  on  the  most  barbarous  and  inhu- 
of^^!^^  man  persecution  a^amst  those  whom  they  brand- 
^^^    ed  with  the  denommatioii  of  heretics,  L  e.  a^^ainst 
r«SU^7dto.  all  those  who  called  their  pretended  authority 
^S^ife^Mine  aud  jurisdictiou  in  question,  or  taught  doctrines 
of  heretics,      different  from  those  which  were  adopted  and  pro- 
pagated by  the  church  of  Rome*    For  the  sects  of  the 
Catharists,   Waldenses,    Petrobrussians,     &c.    gathered 
strength  from  day  to  day,  spread  imperceptibly  throughout 
all  Europe,  assembled  numerous  congregations  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  Germanv,  and  formed  hy  degrees  such 
a  powerful  party  as  rendered  them  formidable  to  tne  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  menaced  the  papal  jurisdiction  with  a  fatal 
revolution.    To  the  ancient  sects  new  factions  were  add- 
^d,  which,  though  they  differed  from  each  other  in  va- 
rious respects,  yet  were  all  unanimously  agreed  in  this  one 
point,  viz.  ^'  That  the  pubUc  and  established  religion  was 
a  motley  system  of  errors  and  superstition ;  and  that  the 
dominion  which  the  popes  had  usurped  over  Christians,  as 
also  the  authority  the^  exercised  in  religious  matters,  were 
unlawful  and  tyranmcal."    Such  were  the  notions  propa- 
gated by  the  sectaries,  who  refuted  the  superstitions  and 
impostures  of  the  times  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures,  and  whose  deckmations  against  the  power, 

y  Odor.  Renaldus,  .^tiol*  Ecetet,  torn.  xiiL  ad^.  1247,  §  zzzii.  and  torn.  XT.  «I4. 
;3d3»  §  zxu.  and  ad  A.  1304,  §  uiii.    Mattfa.  Paris,  Biat.  Jlfo/or,  p.  372. 
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the  opulence,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffs  and  clergy  were 
extremely  agreeable  to  many  prmces  and  civil  magis^ 
trates,  Wno  groaned  under  the  usurpations  of  the  sacred 
order.  The  pontiffs  therefore  considered  themselves* 
as  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  and  extraordinary  me- 
thods of  defeating  and  subduing  enemies,  who,  both  by 
tJieir  number  and  their  rank,  were  every  way  proper  to 
fill  them  with  terror. 

III.  The  number  of  these  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
Romei  was  nowhere  greater  than  in  Narbonne  nierteof  tu 
Gaul,' and  the  countries  adjacent,  where  they  SSKwe"**' 
were  received  and  protected;  in  a  singular  man-  ®*"** 
ner,  by  Raymond  VI.  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  other  per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction  ;  and  where  the  bishops, 
either  through  humanity  or  indolence,  were  so  negligent 
and  remisis  in  the  prosecution  of  heretics,  that  the  latter, 
laying  aside  all  their  fears,  formed  settlements,  and  mul- 
tiplied prodigiously  from  day  to  day.  Innocent  III.  was 
soon  informed  of  all  these  proceedings  ;  and  about  the 
commencement  of  this  centui^  sent  legates  extraordinaiy 
into  the  southern  provinces  of  France  to  do  what  the  bi- 
shops had  left  undone,  and  to  extirpate  heresy,  in  all  its 
various  forms  and  modifications,  without  being  at  all  scru- 

Jiulous  in  using  such  methods  as  might  be  necessary  to  ef- 
fect this  salutary  purpose.  The  persons  chai^d  with 
this  ghostly  commission  were  Rainier,"  a  Cistercian  monk, 
Pierre  de  Castelnau,^  archdeacon  of  Magu^lonne,  who 
became  also  afterward  a  Cistercian  friar*.  These  eminent 
missionaries  were  followed  by  several  others,  among  whom 
was  the  famous  Spaniard  Dominic,  founder  of  the  order 
of  preachers,  who,  returning  from  Rome  in  the  year  1206, 
feUin  with  these  delegates,  embarked  in  their  cause,  and 
laboured  both  by  his  exhortations  and  actions  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy.  ^  These  spiritual  champions,  who  en- 
gaged in  this  expedition  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the 
pope,  without  eitner  asking  the  advice  or  demanding  the 
succours  of  the  bishops,  and  who  inflicted  capital  punish- 

2  That  part  of  Frabee,  which  in  ancient  time«,  comprehended  the  provinces  of  Savoy, 
Bauphine,  Provence,  and  Langueddc. 

(CJ*  a  Instead  of  Rainier,  other  hiBtorianB  mention  one  Raoul,  or  Ralph,  as  the  asso- 
ciate of  Pierre  de  Castelnau.      See  f  leury,  BUttir,  EccUt.  livr.  Ixxvi.  $  xii. 

b  The  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  writers  .consider  Pierre  de  Castelnau  as  tke  first  ' 
inqtdsUor,    It  will  appear  hereafter  in  what  sense  this  assertion  may  be  admitted.    For 
an  account  of  this  lei^e,  see  the  a^cto  Smtetcr,  tomu  i.  MtariU,  p.  41 }. 
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ment  upon  such  of  the  heretics  as  they  could  not  convert 
b^  reason  and  argument  were  distinguished  in  common 
discourse  by  the  title  of  Inquisitors,  and  from  them  the  for- 
midable ai)id  odious  tribunal  called  the  Inquisition  derived 
its  original, 
ir.  When  this  new  set  of  heresy  hunters*^  had  executed 
their  commission,  and  purged  the  provinces  to 
i»*^ui3ii5n'***  which  they  were  sent  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
•em«.i.  enemies  of  the  Roman  faith,  the  pontifi's  were  so 

sensible  of  their  excellent  serviced,  that  tney  established 
missionaries  of  a  like  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  placed 
incjuisitors  in  almost  every  city  whose  inhabitants  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  suspected  of  herei^y,  notwithstanding  the 
reluctance  which  the  people  showed  to  this  new  institu- 
tion, and  the  violence  with  which  they  frequendy  expel« 
led,  and  sometimes  massacred,  these  bloodv  officers  of  the 
popish  hierarchy.     The  council  held  at  Toulouse,  in  the 

J  rear  1229,  by  Romanus,  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  and  pope's 
egate, .  went  still  farther,  and  er6cted  in  every  city  a  coun- 
cilof  inquisitors  consisting  of  one  priest  and  three  laymen.^ 
This  institution  was  however  superseded  in  the  year  1233, 
by  Gregory  IX.  who  intrusted  tne  Dominicans,  or  preach- 
ing friars,  with  the  important  commission'  of  discovering 
and  bringing  to  judgment  the  heretics  that  were  lurking 
in  France,  and  in  a  formal  epistle  discharged  the  bishops 
from  the  burden  of  that  painful  office.*  Immediately  after 
this,  the  bishop  of  Tournay,  who  was  the  pope's  legate 
in  France,  began  to  execute  this  new  resolution,  by  ap- 
pointing Pierre  Ccllan,  and  GuiUaume  Arnaud,  inquisitors 
of  heretical  pravity  at  Toulouse,  and  afterward  proceeded 
in  every  6ity,  where  the  Dominicans  had  a  convent,  to 
constitute  officers  of  the  same  nature,  chosen  from  among 
the  monks  of  that  celebrated  order.*^    From  this  period 
we  are  to  date  the  commencement  of  the  dreadfiil  tribu- 

(C7*  G  The  term  of  heresy  hunters,  for  which  the  translator  is  responsible,  will  not 
seem  absurd,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  missionaries,  who  were  sent  i^to  the  provinces 
of  France  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  the  inquisitors  who  succeeded  them,  were  bound  by  as 
oath,  not  only  to  seel^for  heretics. in. towns,  houses,  cellars,  and  .other  lurking  places,  hot 
also  in  woods,  cafes,  fields,  &c;  '  , 

d  See  HaVduini  ConetHa,  tom.  vii.  p.  175. 

e  Bemhard  Guidonis  tfi  Ckronieo  Pent^f.  MS,  ap.  Jac.  Echardiim  Scriptor,  Pr(BdkMter» 
tom.  i.  p>  88.  Peroini  HUtwia  InqtdsU'  Thotosttfuie,  subjoined  to  his  Histotia  CoMetUus 
FF.  Prutdicat.  TAelosoTur,  1693,  in  8to.  HiiUAftt  O^nerale  4e  JLanguedoCf  too.  iii.  p« 
394,396. 

f  Echard  and  Pereions  l<fc\  cUat 
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nal  of  the  Inquisition,  which  in  this  and  the  following  ages 
subdued  such  a  prodigious  multitude  of  heretics,  part  of 
whom  were  converted  to  the  church  by  terror,  and  the 
rest  committed  to  the  flames  without  mercy.  For  the 
Dominicans  erected,  first  at  Toulouse,  and  afterward  at 
Carcassone  and  other  places,  a  tremendous  court,  before 
which  were  summoned  not  only  heretics  and  persons  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  but  Ukewise  all  who  were  accused  of 
magic,  sorcery,  Judaism,  witchcraft,  and  other  crimes  of 
that  kind.  This  tribunal,  in  process  of  time,  was  erected 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  though  not  every  where 
with  the  same  success,^ 

V.  The  method  of  proceeding  in  this  court  of  inquisition 
was  at  first  simple,  and  almost  in  every  respect  similar 
to  that  which  was  observed  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 

g  The  nccoiints  we  have  here  given  of  the  first  rise  of  the  Jnqviaiium,  though  ftmnded  * 
upon  the  most  unezceptioDable  testimonies  and  the  most  authentic  records,  are  yet  very 
difierent  from  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  most  authors.      Certain  learned  men  tell  us, 
'  that  the  Trihmal  of  the  InqmtUion  was  the  invention  of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  first 
erected  by  him  in  the' city  of  Toulouse ;  that  he,  of  consequence,  was  the  first  inquisitor : 
that  the  year  of  its  institution  is  indeed  uncertain  $  but  that  it  was  undoubtedly  con- 
firmed- in  a  solemn  manner,  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  the  year 
1215,  .  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius^  in  his  Lux  EvangdH  tati  orbi  exoriens,  p.  569.     Phil.  Lim« 
horchi  Histcria  IfupdtU,  lib.  i.  c.  z.  p.  39»  and  the  other  writers  mentioned  by  Fabricius. 
I  will  not  affirm,  Uiat  the  writers  who  give  this  account  of  the  matter  have  advanced  all 
this  without  authority ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  authors  whom  they,  have 
taken  for  their  cuides,  are  not  of  the  first  rate  in  point  of  merit  and  credibility.    Lim- 
horch,  whose  Hiatcry  of  the  Inquidtion  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  important  and  capital  ^ 
work,  is  generally  followed  by  modern  writers  in  their  accounts  of  tha^t  odious  trlbnnal. 
But  however  laudable  that  historian  may  have  been  in  point  of  fidelity  and  diligence,  it  is 
certain,  that  he  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  (he  middle  age  ; 
that  he  drew  his  materials,  not  from  the  true  and  original  sources,  but  iVom  writers  of  a 
second  class,  and  thus  has  fallen,  in  the  course  of  his  history,  into  various  mistakes.    His 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  inquisition  is  undoubtedly  ftilse ;  nor  does  that  which  is 
given  by  many  other  writers  approach  nearer  to  the  truth.      The  curcurostances  of  this 
account,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  note,  are  more  especially  des- 
titute of  all  foundation'.    Many  of  the  Dominicans,  who,  in  our  times  have  presided  in 
the  court  of  Inquisition,  and  have  extolled  the  sanctity  of  that  pioue  institution,  deny^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  Dominic  was  its  founder,  as  also  that  he  was  the  first  inquisitor, 
nay,  that  he  was  an  inquisitor  at  all.    They  go  still  farther,  and  affirm,  that  the  court  of 
Inquisition  was  not  erected  during  the  life  of  St.  Dominic.     Nor  is  all  this  advanced 
inconsiderately,  as  every  impartial  inquirer  into  the  proofs  they  allege  will  easily  per- 
ceive.    Nevertheless,  the  question.  Whether  or  not  St.  Dominic  was  an  inquisitor,  seems 
to  be  merely  a  dispute  about  words,  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  different  significa- 
tions of  which  the  term  mqMtor  is  susceptible.     That  word,  according  to  its  original 
meaning*  signified  a  person  invested  with  the  commission  and  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  oppose  its  abettors,  but  not  clothed  with  any  judicial 
power.     But  it  soon  acquired  a  different  meaning,  and  signified  a  person  appointed  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  to  prwsetA  jadieiaUy  against  heretics  and  such  as  were  f^uspected  of 
heresy,  to  pronounce  sentence  according  to  their  respective  cases,  and  to  deliver  over  to 
the  secular  arm  such  as  persisted  obstinately  in  their  errors.    In  this  latter  sense  Domi- 
nie was  not  an  inquinior  ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  there  were  no  papal  judges  of  this 
nature  before  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.  but  he  was  nndoubtedly  an  mquisitc^  in  the 
original  sense  that  was  attaehed  to  that  term. 
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tice.^    But  this  simplicity  was  gradually  changed  by  the 
Dominicans,  to  whom  experience  suggested  several  new 
methods  of  augmenting  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  their 
spiritual  tribunal,  apd  who  made  such  alterations  in  the 
forms  of  proceedings,  that  the  manner  of  taking  cognisance 
of  heretical  eauses  became  totally  different  from  that  which 
was  usual  in  civil  affairs.    These. friars  were,  to  say  the 
truth,  entirely  ignorant  of  judicial  matters,  nor  were  they 
acquainted  with  the  procedures  of  any  other  tribunal, 
than  that  which  was  called  in  the  Roman  church,  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Penance.     It  was  therefore  after  this  that  they 
modelled  the  new  court  of  Inquijsition,  as  far  as  a  resem* 
blance  between  the  twQ  was  possible ;  and  henqe  arose 
diat  strange  system  of  inquisitorial  law,  which,  in  many 
respects,  is  so  contrary  to  the  common  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, and  the  plainest  dictates  of  equit^p^  and  justice.    This 
is  the  important  circumstance  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  account  for  the  absurd,  imprudent,  and  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  inquisitors,  agamst  persons  that  are  ao 
cused  of  holding  what  they  can  heretical  opmions. 
VI.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  this  spi- 
TLe  tight*  ritual  court  formidable  and  tremendous,  the  Ro- 
MnC^^S!  ^nan  pontiffs  persuaded  the  European  princes, 
Cqubiuotv     g^jjj  more  especially  the  emperor  Freaeric  II. 
and  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France,  not  only  to  enabt  the  most 
barbarous  laws  against  heretics,  and  to  commit  to  the 
flames,  by  the  ministry  of  public  justice,  those  who  were 
pronounced  such  by  the  inquisitors,  but  also  to  maintain  the 
mquisitors  in  their  office,  and  grant  them  their  protection 
in  the  most  open  and  solemn  manner.    The  edicts  to  this 
purpose  issued  out  by  Frederic  II.  are  well  known;  edicts 
every  way  proper  to  excite  horror,  and  which  rendered 
the  most  illustrious  piety  and  virtue  incapable  of  saving 
from  the  cruellest  death  such  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
disagreeable  to  the  inquisitors.*    These  abominable  laws 

h  The  records  published  by  the  Benedictines  in  their  Hisidire  Gemr*  de  Lanpuioe, 
torn.  iii.  p.  371,  show  the  simplicity  that  reigned  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  at 
its  first  institution. 

i  The  law  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  in  relation  to  the  inquisitors,  may  be  seen  in 
Limboreh's  flislory  of  the  InquiHtimj  as  also  in  the  tpisUtB  of  Pierre  de  Vignes,  and  in 
Bzovius,  Raynaldus,  &c.  The  edict  of  St.  Lewis,  in  fhrour  of  these  ghosUy  judges,  is 
generally  known  under  the  title  of  cupUntes  ;  for  so  it  is  called  by  the  French  lawyers 
on  account  of  its  beginning  with  that  word.  It  was  issued  out  in  the  year  1S99,  as 
the  Benedictine  monks  have  proved  sufficiently  in  their  HUt,  GeneraU  de  Languedoc, 
t«9m.  iii.  p.  378,  575.    It  is  also  published  by  Catelius,  in  his  Hktcr,  OornU.  Tohfrnwr 
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were  not  however  sufficient  to  restrain  the  just  indignation 
of  the  people  against  these  inhuman  judges,  whose  barba- 
rity was  accompanied  with  superstition  and  arrogance^ 
with  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and  perfidy,  nay^  even  with  teme- 
rity and  imprudence.  Accordingly  the jr  were  insulted  by 
the  multitude  in  many  places,  were  dnven,  in  an  ignomi- 
nious manner,  out  of  some  cities,  and  were  put  to  death  in 
others ;  and  Conrad  of  Marpurg,  the  first  German  inqui- 
sitor, who  derived  his  commission  from  Gregory  IX.  was 
one  of  the  many  victims  that  were  sacrificed  upon  this  oc-. 
casion  to  the  vengeance  of  the  pubUc,'' which  nis  incredi^ 
ble  barbarities  had  raised  to  a  dreadful  degree  of  vehe- 
•mence  and  fury.* 

VII.  When  Innocent  III.  perceived  that  the  labours  of 
the  first  inquisitors  were  not  immediately  attend-  fie^ererme. 
ed  with  such  abundant  fruits  as  he  had  fondly  ex-  ^^^'I^TJit 
pected,  he  addressed  himself,  in  the  year  1207,  *«»»»»«^ 
to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  and  to  the  leading 
men  of  tnat  nation,  soliciting  them  by  the  alluring  promises 
of  the  most  ample  indulgences,  to  extirpate  all,  whom  he 
thought  proper  to  call  heretics,  by  fire  and  sword.""  This 
exhortation  Was  repeated  with  new  accessions  of  fervour 
and  earnestness,  the  vear  followi^,  when  Pierre  de  Gas- 
telnau,  the  legate  of  this  ponti£^  and  his  inquisitor  in 
France,  was  put  to  death  by  the  patrons  of  the  people, 
called  heretics."  Not  long  after  this,  the  Gistercian  monks, 
in  the  name  of  this  pope,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the 
heretics  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  a 
storm  seemed  to  be  gathering  again^  them  on  all  sides ; 
Raymond  VI.  earl  of  Toulouse,  in  whose  territories  Gas- 
telnau  had  been  massacred,  was  solemnly  excomnlunicated, 

p.  340,  and  in  many  other  authors.  This  edict  is  as  severe  and  inhumani  to  the  full,  ad 
the  laws  of  Frederic  II.  Fur  a  great  part  of  the  aanctUy  of  good  king  Lewis  consisted 
in  his  Airious  and  implacable  aversion  to  heretitSf  against  whom  he  judged  it  more  eV 
pedient  to  employ  the  influence  of  racks  and  gibbets,  than  the  power  of  reason  and  aigu- 
nent.    See  Du  Fresne,  Vita  Ludemei  a  JoinvUlio  scriplo,  p.  1 1,  39. 

k  The  life  of  this  furious  and  celebrated  inquisitor  has  been  composed  from  the  most 
authentic  records  that  are  extant,  and  also  from  several  valuable  manuscripts,  by  the 
learned  John  Herman  Schminkius.  See  also  Wadding.  Jinnd.  Minor,  torn.  ii.  pi  151, 
355,  and  Echard,  Senator.  Dotmnican.  tom.  i.  p.  487. 

ICP  1  The  Abbe  Fieury  acknowledges  the  brutal  barbarity  of  this  unrelenting  in* 
quisitor,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  heresy,  not  only  committed  to  the  flames  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  nobles,  clerks,  monks,  hermits,  and  lay  persons  of  all  ranks,  but  more- 
over caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  the  very  same  day  they  were  accused,  without  ap- 
peal.   See  Flenry,  Hist,  Etda,  livr.  Ixxx.  §  34. 

m  Inaocentii  III.  EfUtoUt^  lib.  x.  JBptsf.  49. 

n  Id.  ibid.  lib.  xi.  Ep,  26, 27,  28,  39.    .tfcla  Sanctor.  Mori.  tom.  i.  p.  41 1. 
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and  to  deliver  himself  from  this  ecclesiastical  maledicdon, 
changed  sides,  and  embarked  in  the  «kiisade  now  mention- 
ed, in  the  year  1209,  a  formidable  army  of  crossbearers 
commenced  against  the  heretics,  who  were  compr^ended 
under  the  general  denommation  of  jKbigefises^'*  an  c^pen 
war  which  they  carried  on  with  the  Utmost  exertions  of 
cniel^,  tiiough  with  various  success,  for  several  years. 
Tthe  chief  du*ector  of  this  ghostly  war  was  Amald,  abbot 
of  the  Cistercians,  and  legate  of  the  Romab  pontiff;  and 
die  commander  in  chief  of  the  troops,  employed  in  this 
noble  expedition,  was  Simon,  earl  of  Montford.  Raymond 
VI.  e^A  of  Toulouse,  who,  consulting  his  safety  rather 
than  his  conscience,  had  engaged  in  the  crusade  against 
the  heretics,  was  obliged  to  cnange  sides,  and  to  attack 
their  persecutors.  For  Simon,  who  had  embarked  in  tius 
war,  hot  so  much  from  a  principle  of  zeal  for  religion,  or  of 
aversion  to  the  heretics,  as  m)m  a  desire  of  augmenting 
his  fortulite,  cast  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  territories  of  Ray- 
mond, and  his  semsh  views  were  seconded  imd  accom- 
plished bv  the  comt  of  Rome.  After  many  battles,  o^es, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  exploits  conducted  with  the  most 
mtrepid  ciourage  tStA  the  tnost  Kbominable  barbarity,  he 
received  from  the  hstnds  of  Innocent  HI.  at  the  councfl  of 
the  Lateran,  a.  d.  1215,  the  county  of  Toulouse  a^  the 
other  lands  bel<H^;mg  to  that  earl,  its  a  reward  for  his  zeal 
in  supportii^  the  cause  of  God  and  oi  the  church.  About 
three  years  after  tins,  he  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
louse. Rajrmond,  his  valiant  adversary,  died  m  the  year 
1S82. 

o  The  term  Mb^iUBiM  is  used  in  two  senses,  of  wbich  tbe  cme  u  geoer^  and  Ae 
other  more  confined.  In  its  more  general  and  extensive  sense,  it  comprehends  all  the 
▼arious  kinds  of  heretics  who  resided  at  this  time  in  Narbonne  Gaul,  L  e,  in  the  soirfh- 
ern  parts  of  France.  This  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Petrus  Sarneasii, 
who,  in  the  DedUeHm  of  kU  History  of  the  JUbigenses  to  Ifmoeent  lU.  eipreeses  him- 
self tbns,  *'Tolosani  et  aliarum  civitatum,  et  castrorom  heretiei,  et  drfensoras 
eorum  j^eneraliter  Albigenses  vocantur.**  The  same  author  difides  afterward  the  Mo- 
gentes  into  various  sects,  cap.  ii.  p.  S,  and  8,  of  which  he  considers  that  of  the  ITil- 
denoes  as  the  least  pernicious.  '*  Mali  erant  Waldenses,  sed  comparatione  aliMiim  hwt^ 
ticorum  longe  minus  perTersi.**  It  was  not  however  llrom  the  city  of  AlHgiay  or  Aiip 
that  the  French  heretics  were  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  MUgmumt 
but  from  another  circumstance,  to  wit,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Naiboniie  GanI  wn^ 
in  this  century,  called  ^Ibigensiimf  as  the  Benedictine  monks  have  cleaily  demoMM- 
ted  in  their  Histoire  Gentrale  de  Languedoe,  tom.  iti.  nbt.  zlii.  p.  559.  llle  term  dflW- 
genies,  in  its  more  confined  sense,  was  used  to  denote  those  heretics  who  inelMd  Co- 
ward the  Maniehiean  system,  and  who  were  otherwise  known  by  the  denomioaiiOBs 
of  Catharutiy  FublieanSf  or  Poii^tdans,  and  Bidgarimu.  lliis  appears  evidently  from 
many  incontestable  authorities,  and  more  especially  Arom  the  tidat  InmdMmlo  Te- 
looana,  published  by  Limborch,  in  his  tiisUfy  tf  the  InqmeUhn,  and  in  wiiich  the  JKH- 
genoeo  are  carefally  distinguished  from  the  ether  sects  that  made  a  noise  in  this  ceo- 
tury.    . 
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VIII.  Thus  were  the  two  chiefs  of  this  deplorable  war 
taken  off  the  scene ;  hut  this  removal  was  fiir 
firom  extinguishing  the  infernal  flame  of  perse-  22,S;*S5?" 
cution  on  the  side  of  the  pontiffs,  or  calming  the  JLlS^Saie 
restless  spirit  of  fistction  on  that  of  the  pretended  ^**"*"  «*"***"• 
heretics.  Raymond  VII«  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  Amalric, 
earl  of  Montford,  succeeded  their  Others  at  the  head  of  ^ 
the  contendmg  parties,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vehemence,  and  with  such  various  success  as  ren- 
dered the  issue  for  some  time  doubtful.  The  former 
fieemed  at  first  more  powerful  than  his  adversary,  and  the 
Roman  pontiff  ^onorius  III.  alarmed  at  the  vigorous  op- 
position ne  made  tathe  orthodox  legions,  engaged  Lewis 
VlII.  king  of  France,  by  the  most  pompous  promises,  to 
march  in  person  with  a  formidable  army  against  the 
enemij^s  of  the  church.  The  obsequious  monarch  listeped 
to  the  sohcitations  of  the  lordly  pontiff,  and  embarked 
with  a  considerable  military  force  in  the  cause  of  the 
church,  but  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  zeal.  His 
en^fagements  however  with  tne  court  of  Rome,  and  his 
furious  designs  against  the  heretics,  were  executed  with 
the  ^eatest  alacrity  and  vigour  by  his  son  and  successor 
Lewis  the  Saint ;  sp  that  Raymond,  pressed  on  all  sideisi, 
was  obliged,  in  the  ye^r  1229,  to  make  peace  upon  the 
most  disadvantageous  terms,  even  by  making  a  cession  of 
the  greatest  part  of  his  territories  to  the  French  mon^uxh, 
after  having  sacrificed  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  as 
a  peace-offering  to  the  church  of  Rome.'  This  treaty  of 
peace  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  cause  of  heresy,  and  dis- 

Sersed  the  champions  that  had  appeared  in  its  defence;  the 
nquisHion  was  established  at  Toulouse,  and  the  heretics 
were  not  only  exposed  to  the  /wow  cruelties  of  Lewis,  but 
what  was  stiU  more  shocking,  Raymond  himself,  who  had 
formerly  been  their  patron,  oecame  their  persecutor,  and 
treated  them  upon  all  occasions,  with  the  most  inhuman 

ICP  p  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  treatj,  of  ivhich  the  artieks  were  drawn  up  at 
Means,  and  afterward  confirmed  at  Paris,  in  presence  of  Lewis,  that  the  ani?ersitT  of 
Tonlonse  was  founded,  Raymond  haring  bound  himself  thereby  to  pay  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  silver  marcs,  in  order  to  the  support  of  two  professors  of  diTinity,  two  of  canon 
law,  two  of  grammar,  and  six  of  the  libera]  arts,  during  the  space  of  ten  years.  Wo 
most  also  obsenre,  that  what  Dr.  Mosheim  says  of  the  cession  that  Raymond  made  ctf 
his  lands  is  not  sufficiently  clear  and  accurate.  These  lands  were  not  to  be  transferred 
till  after  his,  death,  and  they  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  brother  of  Lewis  IX.  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  was  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  Raymond.  See  Fleury,  JERsf .  JSc- 
efef.  Ut.  Izxiz.  $  50. 
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severity.    It  is  true^  this  prince  broke  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered  by  the  treaty  above  mentioiied, 
and  renewed  the  war  against  Lewis  and  the  inquisi- 
tors, who  abused  their  victory  and  the  power  they  had 
acquired  in  the  most  odious  manner.    But  this  new^  effort 
in  tavour  of  the  heretics,  was  attended  with  Uttle  or  no 
effect ;  and  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Toulouse,  the  last  re- 
presentative of  diat  noble  and  powerful  house,  dejected 
and  exhausted  by  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  an4  the 
perplexities  in  which  he  was  involved,  died  in  die  year 
1249,  without  male  issue.    And  thus  ended  a  civil  war, 
of  which  religion  had  been  partly  the  cause,  and  partly 
the  pretext,  and  which,  in  its  consequences,  was  highly 
profitable  both  to  the  kings  of  France  and  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs."* 
IX.  The  severity  which  the  court  of  Rome  employed  in 
the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  the  formidable 
arguments  of  fire  and  sword,  racks  and  gibbets, 
ree  ipirit.  ^jjj^  y^}^^]^  f]^^  bopcs  aud  thclr  creatures  reasoned 
against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  were  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  new  and  most  pernicious  sects  in 
several  places.    Many  of  these  sects  were  inconsiderable 
in  themselves,  and  transitory  in  their  duration,  while  ^ome 
of  them  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  were  suppressed 
%vith  difficulty.    Among  the  latter  We  may  reckon  that  of 
the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  fi'ee  spirit,  which  about  this 
time  gained  ground  secretly  and  imperceptibly  in  Italy, 

q  Many  writers  both  ancient  and  modern  have  related  the  circumstances  of  this  re- 
ligions war,  that  was  carried  on  against  the  earls  of  Toulouse  and  their  confederates, 
and  also  against  the  heretics,  whose  cause  they  maintained.  But  none  of  the  histo- 
rians, whom  I  hare  consulted  pn  this  suhject,  havte  treated  it  with  that  impartialiQr 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  merit  .of  historical  writing.  The  Protestant  writers,  among 
whom  Basnage  deserves  an  eminent  rank,  are  too  favourable  to  Raymond  and  the 
Migenses  ,*  the  Roman  catholic  historians  lean  with  still  more  partiality  to  the  other 
side.  Of' these  latter  the  most  recent  are  Benedibt,  a  Dominican  monk>  author  of  the 
Histoirtdes  ^IbigeoiSj  det  VaudmSy  et  dea  Barbels,  published  at  Paris,  in  1691,  in  tvo 
volumes  ISmo.  J.  Bapt.  Langlois,  a  Jesuit,  who  composed  the  Histoire  des  Omaades 
eontre  Us  Mngma^  which  was  published  in  12mo.  et  Rouen,  in  1703,  to  which  we  must 
add,  Jo.  Jac.  Pereini,  Momimnaa  Conventaa  Tolosani  Ordinu  TF,  PrmdUaior,  in  ((uibw 
Instorta  %us  Convmha  distribuUwr^  et  rtfertur  tortus  ^dlbigensmm  facH  norrarto,  TofsMr, 
1693,  fol.  These  writers  are  chargeable  with  the  greatest  partiality  and  injustice  in 
the  reproaches  and  calumnies  they  throw  out  so  liberally  against  the  Raymonds  and 
the  Albigenscs,  while  they  disguise,  with  a  perfidious  dextert^,  the  barbarity  of  SimOn 
of  Montford,  and  the  ambitious  views  of  extending  their  dominions  that  engaged  the 
kings  of  France  to  enter  into  this  war.  The  most  ample  and  accurate  account  of  this 
expedition  against  the  heretics  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  learned  Benedictines  Clsndc 
le  Vic  and  Joseph  Vaissette,  in  their  Histoire  Geturtde  dt  Ltmguedoc,  Paris,  1730,  ton. 
iii.  in  which  however  there  arc  several  omissions,  which  render  that  valuable  work  d«- 
fecHve. 
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France  and  Crennany,  and  seduced  into  its  bosom  multi- 
tudes of  persons  of  both  sexes^  by  the  striking  appearance 
of  piety  that  was  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  mem'bers 
that  composed  it.  How  far  the  councils  of  this  century 
proceeded  against  this  new  sect,  we  cannot  say  with  any 
certainty ;  because  we  have  upon  record  but  a  few  of  the 
decrees  that  were  issued  out  upon  that  occasion.  Per- 
haps the  obscurity  of  the  rising  faction  screened  it,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  public  view.  But  this  was  not  the 
case  in  the  following  age ;  the  brethren  and  sisters  above 
mentioned  came  forw  from  their  retreats  in  proportion  as 
their  numbers  increased ;  they  drew  upon  them  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  those  of  the  inquisitors,  who 
committed  to  the  names  such  of  these  unhappy  enthusiasts 
as  fell  into  their  hands ;  while  the  councils,  held  in  Ger- 
many and  other  nations,  loaded  them  with  excommunica- 
tions and  damnatory  edicts. 

This  new^  sect  took  their  denomination  from  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,'  and  maintained  that  the  true  children  of  God 
were  invested  with  the  privilege  of  a  full  and  perfect /ree- 
dam  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law.^  They  were  called 
by  the  Germans  and  Flemish  Beghards  and  BegutteSj 
which,  as  we  have  seen  already,  was  a  name  usually  given 
to  those  who  made  an  extraordinary  profession  of  piety 
and  devotion.  They  received  from  others,  the  reproach- 
ful denomination  of  Bicorni,  i.  e.  idiots.  In  France,  they 
were  known  by  the  appellation  of  Beghins  and  Begkines, 
while  the  multitude  distinguished  them  by  that  of  Turlu- 
pmSf  the  origin  and  reason  of  which  title  I  have  not  been 
able  to  leam.^    Nothing  carried  a  more  shocking  air  of 

r  Romans  Tui.  2, 14. 

8  The  accounts  we  here  give  of  these  wretched  fanatics  are,  for  the  most  part,  ti^en 
from  authentic  records,  which  have  not  been  as  yet  published,  from  the  decrees  of  synods 
and  councils  held  in  France  and  Germany,  from  the  diplomas  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the 
•  sentences  pronounced  by  the  inquisitors,  and  the  other  sources  of  information  to  which 
I  have  had  access.  I  have  also  a  collection  of  extracts  from  certain  books  of  these 
enthusiasts,  and  more  especially  from  that  which  treated  of  the  fitn«  aprntutA  roeks^ 
and  which  was  in  the  highest  esteem  among  the^r^e  brethren,  who  considered  it  as  a 
treasure  of  divine  wisdom  and  doctrine.  As  I  eannot  expose  here  these  records  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  curious  reader,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  a  long  and  ample  edict  issued 
out  against  these  hrtikren  by  Henry  I.  arehbishop  of  Cologne,  and  published  in  the 
StatuJta  CoUmienaiaj  A.  1554,  p.  58.  This  edict  is,  in  every  respect,  conformable  to  those 
published  on  the  same  occasion,  at  Mentz,  Ascbaffenbuig,  Paderborn^  Beziers,  Triers, 
^nd  other  places. 

t  Many  have  written,  but  none  with  accuracy  and  precision,  concerning  the  TWfo- 
jmis.  Sec  Beaustobre's  DusertaUMis  sur  U»  AdamUeSy  part  ii.  p.  384,  where  that  learned 
author  has  fallen  into  several  errors,  as  usually  happens  to  him  when  he  treats  subjects 
of  this  kind.    I  know  not  the  origin  of  the  word  torbipin,  but  1  am  able  to  demon- 
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lunacy  and  distraction  than  their  external  aspect  and  man- 
ners* They  ran  from  place  to  place  clothed  in  the  most  sin- 
gular and  fantastic  apparel,  and  begged  their  bread  with 
wild  shouts  and  clamours,  rejecting  with  horror  every  kind 
of  industry  and  labour,  as  an  obstacle  to  divine  contempla- 
tion, and  to  the  ascent  of  the  soul  towards  the  Father  of 
spirits.  In  all  their  eKcursions  they  were  followed  by  woaien, 
wHii  whom  they  lived  in  the  most  intimate  familiarity.**  Thej 
distributed  amon^  the  people  books  whioh  conlaioed  the 
substance  of  theu*  doctrine,  >held  nocturnal  assemblies  in 

}>laces  remote  ifrom  public  view,  and  seduced  many  from 
requenting  the  orainarv  institutions  of  divine  worship. 

X.  These  brethren^  who  gloried  in  the  freedom  which 
The  ID  Micai  *^y  pretended  to  have  obtained^  through  the 
^^^S  spirit,  from  the  dominion  and  obligation  tff  the 

"^^^  law,  adopted  a  certain  rigid  and  fantastic  svstem 
of  my  Stic  theology,  built  upon  pretended  philosophical  pmh 
ciples,  which  carried  a  striking  resemblance  of  the  impious 
doctrines  of  the  pantheists.  For  they  held,  ^'  That  all  tilings 
flowed  by  emanation  from  God,  and  werefinalTy  to  return 
to  their  divine  source ;  that  rational  souls  were  so  many 
portions  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  that  the  universe,  con- 
sidered as  one  great  whole,  was  God;  that  every  man  by 
the  power  of  contemplation,  and  by  calling  off  his  mind 
from  sensible  and  terrestrial  objects,  might  be  united  to 
the  Deity  in  an  ineffable  manner,  and  become  one  with 
the  source  and  Parent  of  all  things  ;  and  that  they,  who, 
by  long  and  assiduous  meditation,  had  plunged  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  into  the  abyss  of  the  Divmity,  acqmred 
thereby  a  most  glorious  and  sublime  liberty,  and  were  not 
only  delivered  firom  the  violence  of  sinful  lusts,  but  even 
from  the  commonlnstincts  of  nature."  From  these  and  such 
like  doctrines,  the  brethren  under  consideration  drew  this 
impious  and  horrid  conclusion,  "That  the  person  who 
had  ascended  to  God  in  this  manner,  and  was  absorbed 
by  contemplation  into  the  abyss  of  Deity,  became  thus  a 
part  of  the  godhead,  commenced  God,  was  the  son  of  Crod^ 
m  the  same  sense  and  manner  that  Christ  was,  and  was 

«trate  by  the  most  aathentic  isecordf ,  that  the  persons  so  called,  who  were  barnt  at  Firis 
and  In  other  parts  of  France,  were  no  other  thpn  the  hretkrm  if  the  free  ipkrit^  who  were 
condeomed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  also  by  varioas  councils. 

u  Hence  they  were  called  in  Germany,  SchwestriMtSy  tm  appcian  by  the  decrees  of 
seTeral  councils. 
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thereby  raised  to  a  eiorious  independencef  and  freed  from 
the  obligation  of  all  laws  humao^  and  divuie."  It  was  in 
consequence  ef  afi  this,  that  they  treated  with  contempt 
the  ordinaaces  of  the  gospel,  and  every  external  act  of  re*^ 
ligious  worship,  looking  upon  prayer,  fasting,  baptism» 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  the  first  ele- 
ments of  piety  adapted  to  the  state  and  capacity  of  cfail- 
dreiv  s^d  as  of  no  sort  of  use  to  the  perfect  many  whom 
long  me<litatiOQ  had  raised  above  $iU  external  things,  and 
carried  into  the  bosom  and  essence  of  the  Deity."* 

XI.  Among  these  fanatics  there  were  several  persons  of 
Eminent  probity,  who  had  entered  into  this  sect 
with  the  most  upright  intentions,  and  who  ex-  J^%^^ 
tended  that  liberty  of  the  spirit,  which  they  look-  SSTuf^'S^' 
eA  upon  as  the  privilege  of  true  believers,  no  far-  ImT'^m 
ther  than  to  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  ex-  ^^^^^ 
temal  worship,  and  an  immunity  from  the  posi- 
tive laws  of  the  church.  The  whole  of  rehgion  '^•^'~- 
was  placed  by  this  class  of  men  in  internal  devotioiH  and 
th^y  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  rules  of  mon^s^ 
ticdisc^Une,  and  all  other  external. rites  and  institutions^ 
as  infinitely  beneath  the  attention  of  the  perfect  Nor  were 
tiieir  exhortations  and  their  exanq>les  without  effect ;  for 

w  It  mnr  not  be  improper  to  place  bere  b  certain  niimber  of  sentences  tranrittiM 
^thAiIljr  from  scTeral  of  the  more  secret  books  of  these  heretics.  The  following  will  be 
Mifteient  to  f^yre  the  curiotts  reader  a  Aill  idea  of  their  impiety. 

"  Ef  eiy  pioQs  and  ^od  man  is  the  only  begotten  son  of  God,  whom  God  engen- 
tfeved  from  all  etemitj  ;**  for  these  heretics  maintained,  that  what  the  Scriptures  tau^t 
cmieefiiiQg  the  distitictiod  of  tkret  pert&n$  in  the  divine  nature,  is  by  no  meaaa  to  be 
understood  literally,  and  therefore  explained  it  according  to  the  principles  of  their  myeti- 
cal  and  ftintastical  system. 

"  All  created  things  are  nonentities  or  nothikig ;  I  do  not  say  that  tiKy  ue  mill  or 
minute  ;  but  that  they  are  absdhitely  nothing. 

"  There  is  in  the  soul  of  man  something  that  is  neither  created,  nor  susceptible  of 
cnatloD,  and  that  is,  rationality,  or  the  power  of  reasoning. 

"  God  is  neither  good,  nor  better,  nor  best ;  whosoCTcr  therefore  calls  the  Deity  good, 
does  as  foolishly  ashe  -who  calls  an  object  black,  which  he  knows  to  he  white. 

"  God  still  engf  nders  his  only  begotten  son,  and  begets  still  the  same  eon,  whom  oe 
had  begotten  from  eternity.  For  every  operation  of  the  Diety  is  uniform  and  one ;  and 
therefore  he  eu^nders  his^km  without  any  diTision. 

"  What  the  Sariptures  say  concerning  Christ  is  true  of  erery  good,  of  eTeiy  dirine 
man.  And  ererf'  quality  of  the  divine  nature  belongs  equally  to  every  person,  whose 
piety  is  genuine  and  sincere." 

To  these  horrid  images  we  may  add  the  following  sentences,  in  which  John,  bi- 
shop of  Strasbourg,  in  an  edict  he  published  against  the  brethren  qf  the  free  spfrt^  or 
Begkmrd»y  in  the  year  1317,  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  the  assumption  of  the  Viigiii 
Maiy,  discovers  farther  the  blasphemous  doctrine  of  this  impious  sect  "  Deus,"  say 
tkese  heretics,  ''  est  formaliter  omne  quod  est  <Mibet  homo  perfectus  est  Christos 
per  nntoram.  Homo  pei^ctus  est  liber  in  totom,  nee  tenetvr  ad  servandum  prceepta 
ecoleaic  Ma  a  Deo.  Molta  sont  poetiea  in  evangelio,  que  non  sunt  Ten^  et^ho- 
mtes  elredere  magis  debent  conoeptibas  ez  anima  sua  Deo  juncta  profectis,  qnm  erao- 
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about  the  middle  of  this  century  they  persuaded  a  consi- 
derable number  of  monks  and  clevout  persons  in  Sw^abia 
to  live  without  any  rul6,  and  to  serve  God  in  the.  liberty  of 
the  spirit,  which  was  the  most  acceptable  service  that  could 
be  presented  to  the  Deity/  The  inquisitors  however  stop- 
pea  these  poor  enthusiasts  in  the  midst  of  their  career, 
and  committed  several  of  them  to  the  flames,  in  which  they 
expired,  not  only  with  the  most  unclouded  serenity,  but 
even  with  the  most  triumphant  feehngs  of,  cheerfulziess 
and  joy. 

But  there  were  among  these  brethren  of  the  free  spirit, 
another  class  of  fanatics  very  different  from  these  now 
mentioned,  and  much  more  extravagant,  whose  system  of 
religion  was  as  dangerous,  as  it  was  ridiculous  and  absurd, 
since  it  opened  a  door  to  the  most  licentious  manners. 
These  wretched  enthusiasts  maintained  that,  by  continual 
contemplation,  it  was  possible  to  eradicate  all  tlie  instincts 
of  nature  out  of  the  heaven-bam  mind,  and  to  introduce  into 
the  soul  a  certain  divine  stupor^  and  holy  apathy,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  the  great  characteristics  of  Christian 
penection.  The  persons  who  adopted  these  sentiments, 
took  strange  liberties  in  consequence  of  their  pretended 
sanctity,  and  showed  indeed  by  their  conduct^  that  they 
had  little  regard  to  external  appearances  ;  for  they  held 
their  secret  assemblies  stark  naked,  and  lay  in  the  same 
beds  with  their  spiritual  sisters,  or  indiscriminately,  with 
other  women,  without  the  smallest  scruple  or  hesitation. 
This  shocking  violation  of  decency  was  a  consequence  of 
thehr  pernicious  system.  They  looked  upon  decency  and 
modesty  as  marks  of  inward  corruption,  as  the  characters 
of  a  soul  that  was  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  sensual, 
animal,  and  lascivious  spirit,  aud  that  was  not,  as  yet,  re- 
united to  the  divine  nature,  its  centre  and  source.  And 
they  considered,  as  at  a  fatal  distance  from  the  Deity,  all 
sucn  as  either  felt  the  carnal  suggestions  of  nature,  or 
were  penetrated  with  warm  emotions  at  the  view  or  ap- 
proacn  of  persons  of  a  different  sex,  or  were  incapable  of 
vanquishing  and  suppressing  the  rising  fervour  of  lust  and 
intemperance/ 

X  See  Mart.  Crusius,  .^niuii.  Siimcorum,  part  iii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zir.  ad  JSl.  1861,  p.  99, 
edit  Vet.    This  aatbor  has  taken  fais  materials  from  Felix  Faber,  en  iaipartial  writer. 

y  Certain  writers,  whose  principal  zeal  is  employed  in  the  defence  of  tbese  hetttica^ 
and  who  hare  accustomed  themselves  to  entertain  a  high  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  all 
those  who,  ih  the  middle  age,  separated  themselves  from  the  communion  of  die  chorch 
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There  were  moreover,  in  this  fanatical  troop,  certain 
enthusiasts,  who  far  surpassed  in  impiety  the  two  classes 
we  have  been  now  mentioning,  who  abused  the  system 
and  doctrines  of  the  sect,  so  as  to  draw  from  them  an  apo- 
logy for  ail  kinds  of  wickedness,  and  who  audaciously 
mamtained,  that  the  divine  man,  or  the  believer,  who  was 
Ultimately  united  to  God,  could  not  sin,  let  his  conduct  be 
ever  so  horrible  and  atrocious.  This  execrable  doctrine 
was  not  indeed  explained  in  the  same  manner  by  all  the 
brethren  of  the  free  spirit  that  were  so  outrageous  as  to 
adopt  it.'  Some  held,  that  the  motions  and  actions  of  the 
bocly  had  no  relation  at  all  to  the  soul,  which,  by  its  union 
with  God,  was  blended  with  the  divine  nature ;  others  fell 
into  a  notion  infinitely  injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
maintained,  that  the  propensities  and  passions  that  arose  in 
thesoulof  the  divine  man  after  his  union  with  the  Deity,  were 
the  propensities  and  affections  of  God  himself,  and  were, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  deformity  and  op- 
position to  the  law,  holy  and  good,  seeing  that  the  Supreme 
Being  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  law  and  all  obligation,* 

of  Rome,  suspect  the  mquisitors  of  haTing  attributed  falsetj  those  impious  doctrines 
to  the  hretkren  nf  the  free  «ptril,  with  a  view  to  blacken  these  pious  men,  and  to  ren- 
der them  odious.  But  this  suspicion  is  entirely  groundless ;  and  the  account  of  this 
matter,  which  we  have  given  in  the  text,  is  conformable  to  the  strictest  truth.  The  in- 
quisitors  have  been  less  fabulous  in  their  accusations  of  these  heretics,  than  many  are  apt 
to  imagine.  They  acknowledge  that  ^t.JBeghardSt  though  destitute  of  shame,  were  not 
chargeable,  generally  speaking,  with  a  breach  of  the  duties  of  chastity  and  abstinence. 
They  were  indeed  of  opinion,  that  this  firmness  and  insensibility  of  heart,  which  ren- 
dered them  proof  against  female  charms,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature,  was  a  privUege 
granted  them  by  the  devil.  For  they  adopted  the  opinion  of  honest  Nieder,  Armtnir, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  M6,  and  affirmed,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  that  evil  spirit  to  render 
nun  cold,  and  to  extinguish  the  warm  and  lascivious  solicitations  of  nature ;  and  that 
Satan  wrought  thii  miracle  upon  his  friends  and  adherents,  in  order  to  procure  them  a 
high  reputation  of  sanctity,  sind  make  them  appear  superior  in  virtue  to  the  rest  ef  man- 
kind. "  Credo,"  said  Nieder,  who  was  both  a  Dominican  and  an  inquisitor,  "  quosdam 
ex  eis  dcmonis  opere  afiectos  fuisse,  ne  moverentur  ad  oaturales  actns  incontinentia .... 
Facillimum  enim  est  dsmonibus  in(rigidare.^ 

z  This  account  will  be  confirmed  by  the  following  passage  faithAiIly  translated  from 
the  famous  book  of  the  ^^ne  RockSf  written  originally  in  German ;  "  Moreover  the 
dirine  man  operates  and  engenders  whatever  the  Deity  operates  and  engenders.  For 
in  God  he  produced  and  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  is  also  the  father  of 
the  eternal  world.  Neither  could  God  produce  any  thing  without  this  divine  man, 
who  is  therefore  obliged  to  render  his  will  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  so 
whatsoever  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Deity,  may  be  agreeable  to  him  also.  If  there- 
fore it  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  commit  sin,  my  will  must  be  the  same,  and  I 
must  uDt  even  desire  to  abstain  from  sin.  This  is  true  contrition.  And  although  a 
man,  who  is  well  and  truly  united  to  God,  may  have  committed  a  thousand  mortal 
sins,  he  ought  not  even  to  wish  that  he  had  not  committed  them  ;  nay,  he  should  ra- 
ther die  a  thousand  deaths  than  omit  one  of  these  mortal  sins."  Hence  the  aecuss- 
tion  brought  by-  the  inquisitors  against  this  impious  sect,  whom  they  reproach  with 
maintaining  that  the  "  sin  of  a  man  united  to  God,  is  not  sin,  since  God  works  in  him 
and  wifti  him  whatever  he  does.**  Henry  Suso,  a  Dominican  monk,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  mystic  writers,  composed,  in  the  following  century,  another  hwA  *eon- 
cemSng  the  Mtie  Koeks^  whfch  is  to  be  found  in  the  editlun  of  his  work  published  by 

VOr/w  II.  .95  Cr^f^n\o 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe,  before  we  leave  this  subject, 
that  flagitious  and  impious  impostors  mingled  thenaselves 
sometimes  with  this  sect,  and  took  the  name  of  Beghards, 
Aat  by  a  feigned  piety  they  might  impose  upon  the  multi* 
tude»  and  deceive  the  simple  into  theur  snares.* 

XII.  The  famous  Amalnc,  native  of  Bene,  and  {H*ofessor 
of  logic  and  theology  at  Paris,  whose  bones  were 
AiMiric.  j^g  yp  jujj  publicly  burnt  in  the  year  1209, 
akhoueh  he  had  abjured  his  errors  before  his  death,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  whose  disciples  and  followers 
were  committed  to  the  flames  on  account  of  iheir  absurd 
and  pernicious  doctrine,  was  undoubtedly  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking  with  the  sect  whose  opinions  we  have  been 
now  considering.^    For  though  the  writers  of  this  baiba* 

Lftoiieitt.  Soriiiflh  But  this  book  it  entirely  different  from  that  which  was  in  wmA  high 
esteem  among  the  BeghardM,  though  it  bean  the  tame  title.  The  latter  is  of  moch 
•Mer  date,  and  was  in  vogue  hi  Germany,  among  the  httUirtn,  of  Um  Jrte  jpiriC,  long 
before  Suso  was  bom.      There  fell  some  time  ago  into  my  hands  ao  aneieot  i 


script,  coDipoiied  in  Alsace,  during  the  fifleeotb  century,  and  containing  an  accoant  of 
various  revdaiioM  «nd  vtstens  of  thai  ugo.  In  this  manuscript  I  found  a  pieoe  cadtled, 
DteUtratio  ReUgiod  eiyuMdam  wptr  reveUUione  CarthuHano  euUam  dt  EcdUOtt  ptr  gim- 
dUim  reformntume,  Leodii^  A.  1453,  facta  j  and  almost  in  the  beginning  of  this  decla- 
ration the  following  passage  relating  to  the  hook  of  the  .Mine  Rocks;  ''Homo  quidain 
devoti^Bsimus,  licet  Laieus,  Librum  de  novem  Rupibus  conscrtpsit  a  Deo  computus, 
ubi  mnlta  ad  prvsens  pertinentia  continentur  de  ficclesias  renoTatione  et  previa  gra- 
vi  persecutione.**  These  Mint  Rockt  signified,  according,  to  the  fhnatical  doctrUiB  of 
this  wrong-beaded  sect,  the  different  steps  by  which  the  divine  man  aseanded  to  the 
Deity. 

a  The  founder  of  this  famous  sect,  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  the  precise  state  of  its 
first  appearance,  are  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  1  have  actually  in  my 
possession,  "  Eighty-Nine  Sentences  of  the  Beghards,  vulgarly  called  Schwostrones 
but  who  style  themselves  brethren  of  the  sect  of  the  firee  spirit  and  of  voluntary  po- 
verty, with  a  Refutation  of  the  said  Sentences,"  written  at  Worms  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century  by  some  one  or  othar  of  the  inquisitors.  The  seveoty-Dinth 
of  these  sentences  runs  thus  ;  *'  To  say  that  the  truth  is  in  Rhetia,  is  to  fall  iato  the 
heresy  of  Donatus,  who  said,  that  Uod  was  in  Africa,  and  not  eisewfaere."  From 
these  words  it  appears  evident,  that  Rhetia  was  the  place  where  the  church  of  the 
brethren  of  the  free  spirit  was  fixed  and  established,  and  that  from  this  province  they 
passed  into  Germany.  I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  this  sect  had  iU  first  rise  in 
that  province ;  but  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  Italy  was  its  country,  and  that 
being  driven  from  thence,  it  took  refuge  in  Rhetia^  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbabJe,  that 
Italy,  which  satv  so  many  religions  factions  arise  in  its  bosom,  was  also  the  nursing 
mother  of  this  blasphemous  sect.  We  shall  be  almost  fully  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
when  we  consider  (hat,  in  a  long  letter  from  Clement  V.  to  Raimier,  bishop  of  Cro- 
mona,  pubtiitbed  by  Odor.  Raynaldu!>,  Jnnaf.  torn.  xv.  Ji.  1311,  n.  66.  p.  90,  the  zealons 
pontiff  exhorts  that  prelate  to  supprci<s  and  extirpate,  with  all  his  might,  the  sect  of 
the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  which  was  settled  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  particu- 
lariy  in  the  province  of  Spoleto  and  the  countries  acyacent.  Such  are  the  terms  of  the 
pontidPs  letter ;  "  in  nonnuUis  Italis  partibus,  tarn  Spoletanc  provincie,  quam  ciKum- 
jacentium  regionum." 

b  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  enemies  of  the  Beghards,  or  hretkrea  qf  ike 
Jrea  nMt,  in  Germany,  mueh  less  that  of  the  iagwwitors,  who,  in  their  RefiOaHm  ^ 
the  Eighiff'Jiine  Sentpncts  of  thi  Beghards  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  express 
tbemflelyesthos:  ^Icntentta  66.  "  Dicere  quod  omnis  creatura  est  Deus,  beresisAiex- 
andri*  est|  qui  dixit,  materiam  prhnam  et  Doom  et  Klominem,  hoe  est  mentes,  torn  In 

*  The  person  here  mentioned  is  Alexander,  the  Epievresn,  of  whom  Pliitarch  ivpeaks  in  hi<« 
^yfifponifm. 
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rou8  age  have  given  very  different  and  confused  accounts 
of  this  man's  opinions,  and  even  attributed  some  doctrines 
to  him  which  he  never  maintained,  it  is  nevertheless  ce^ 
tain,  that  he  taught,  that  all  things  were  the  parts  of  one 
substance,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  bni verse  was  God, 
and  that  not  only  the  forms  of  all  things^  but  also  their 
matter  or  substs^ce,  proceeded  from  the  Deity,  and  must 
return  to  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived.'' 
From  these  absurd  and  blasphemous  prmciples  he  deduced 
that  chimerical  system  of  fanatical  devotion,  which  we 
have  already  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  pretended 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  incorporatii^  or  transla- 
ting the  human  nature  into  the  divine,  and  rejected  all 
kinds  of  external  worship  as  insignificant  and  useless* 
The  disciples  of  this  enthusiast  were  men  of  exemplary 
piety,  were  distinguished  by  the  gravity  and  austentycf 
their  lives  and  maimers,  and  suffered  death  in  the  most 
dreadful  forms  widi  the  utmost  resolution  and  constancy. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  among  these  was  Pavid  of  Di* 
nant,  a  Parisian  doctor,  who  usually  expressed  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  master  in  the  following  proposition ; 
"  God  is  the  primary  matter  or  substance  of  aB  things."  He 
composed  a  work  entitled  Quatemariiy  with  si^vend  other 
produictiohs,  which  were  chiefly  designed  to  affect  aiid 
gain  the  multitude ;  but  after  all,  was  obliged  to  save  him- 
self by  flight.^    The  bishops,  assembled  in  council  at  Paris 

subsUntia^  quod  posteft  i[uidam  Dmrid  de  Dmmto  sequutns'est,  qm  temporibiis  nostriB  de 
hac  heresi  de  Francia  fugatus  eat,  et  punitus  fuisset,  si  depreheiisus  ftiisset." 

ICP*  c  The  accouDt  gireo  bj  Fleury,  in  his  Ecclesiastkal  History,  of  the  opiniom  tT 
Amalric,  ii  very  different  frogi  that  which  is  here  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  The  forwur 
observes  that  Amalric,  or  Amauri,  taught  that  "every  Christian  wa^  obliged  to  be- 
iiett  Mtnaclf-a  member  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  without  this  belief  none  could  be  ssTed," 
and  be  observes  also,  that  his  disciples  introduced  errors  stiUmore  pernicious,  such  as 
the  following ;  "  that  the  pwoer  of  the  Father  had  continued  only  during  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, that  of  the  Son  twelve  huodredyears  after  his  entrance  upon  earth,  and  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  age  of  the  Holy  SjMrit  commenced,  in  which  the  sacra- 
ments and  all  external  worship  were  to  be  abolbbed  :  that  there  would  be  no  resurrec-  ' 
tion ;  that  heaven  and  hell  were  mere  fictions  f  and  many  more  sentiments  of  that 
nature,  which,  as  the  learned  Spanheim*  imagines,  were  falsely  imputed  to  Amalric,  in 
order  to  render  his  memory  odious,  because  he  had  opposed  the  worship  of  saints  and 
images.  See  Fleury,  HiaL  £c€2ef .  livr.  Izxvl.  §  Uz.  Dr.  Mofhefaa  looks  upon  Amalric 
,  to  have  been  a  pantheist,  and  many  mei^  of  eminent  learning  are  of  this  opinion.  See 
among  others  Joh.  Gerson  apud  (Jae.  Thomasium,  and  also  Snicker's  Hist,  ^HtMoph, 
torn.  lit.  p.  668. 

d  See  Martene,  TheMour.  Antcdbtvr,  tom.  iv.  p.  163,  where  ther6  Is  i^n  account  of  the 
heresiea,  for  which  several  priests  were  burnt  at  Paris  in  the  year  1209.  Natal.  Alex- 
ander, Huf.  JBed.  S«e.  xiii.  cap.  iii.  art.  ii.  p.  76.  Du  Bois,  Histeritt  EeeU$.  P«rts,  tom. 
ii.  p.  844.  Boulay,  HUtw.  Jlead.  Paris,  tpm.  iii.  p.  24,  48,  53.  Ja£.  Thoma^ins,  De 
Esustione  tmmM  Sloiea,  p.  199. 

*  See  Spaabemii  Hist,  Eccfes.  tttec.  xxii.  p.  16^4. 
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id  the  year  1209,  considered  the  phiiosophy  of  Aristotle  as  > 
the  source  of  all  these  impious  doctrines,  and  on  that  ac- 
<^ount,  prohibited  the  readm^,  or  explaining,  either  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  the  metaphysical,  and  other  productions  of 
the  Grecian  sage.* 

XIII.  If  we  may  depend  upon  the  accounts  given  bj 
joieMm,  wu.  certalu  writers,  Amaltic  and  his  followers  re- 
btfiniiM.        ceived  with  the  utmost  docility  and  faith  the  pre- 
dictions, attributed  to  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  concerning 
the  reformation  that  wa^  soon  to  be  brought  about  in  the 
church  by  the  power  of  the  sword ;  the  approaching  c^e  €J 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  was  to  succeed  those  of  the  Famer  and 
the  Son,  and  other  things  of  that  nature,  \diich  raised  the 
hopes  and  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  mhiiual  Francis- 
cans.   Whether  these  accounts  may  be  depended  upon  or 
not,  we  shall  not  determine.  To  us  they  appear  extremely 
doubtful.    It  is  however  true,  that  certam  persons  were 
so  far  deluded  by  these  pretended  prophecies,  as  to  form 
new  sects  with  a  view  to  their  accomplishment,  and  to  de- 
clare war  asamst  the  established  church,  its  system  of 
doctrine,  ana  its  forms  of  worship.    Among  other  &nati- 
cal  sectaries,  there  arose  one  of  a  most  extraoidinarv  kind, 
a  Bohemian  woman  named  Wilhelmina,  who  resided  in  the 
territory  of  Milan  4    This  delirious  and  wrong-headed  wo- 
man, having  studied  with  attention  the  predictions  con- 
cerning the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  extravagant  enough 
to  persuade  herself,  and  what  is  still  more  amazing,  had 
influence  enough  to  persuade  others,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  become  incarnate  in  her  person,  for  the  salvation  of  a 
great   part  of  mankind.     According  to   her  doctrine, 
**  None  were  saved  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  but  true  and 
pious  Christians ;  while  the  Jews,  Saracens,  and  unworthy 
Christians,  were  to  obtain  salvation  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  dwelt  in  her,  and  that,  in  consequence  there- 
or,  all  that  had  happened  to  Christ,  during  his  appearance 
up(m  earth  jn  the  human  nature,  was  to  be  exactly  renew- 
ed in  her  person,  or  rather  in  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  was  united  to  her.    This  mad  woman  died  at  Mi- 
lan in  the  year  1281,  in  the  most  fragrant  odour  of  sancti- 
ty, and  her  memory  was  not  only  held  in  the  highest  vene- 
ration by  her  numerous  followers  and  the  ignorant  multi^ 

e  Lau^iois,  Db  vwia  JrislaL  firtuna  in  Jiead,  PmU,  p.  127^ 
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tude,  but  was  also  honoured  with  religious  worship  both 
in  public  and  in  private.  Her  sect,  nevertheless,  was  dis- 
covered by.  the  curious  eye  of  persecution  in  the  year 
1300,  ana  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  inquisitors,  who 
destroyed  the  magnificent  monument  that  had  been  erect- 
ed in  her  honour,  had  her  bones  raised  and  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  in  the  same  fire  consumed  the  chief  lead- 
en of  this  wretched  faction,  among  which  there  were 
persons  of  both  sexes/ 

xrv.  It  was  upon  predictions  simUar  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  section,  that  the  sect  of  the  apos-  The  seetdM 
</m  founded  its  discipline.  The  members  of  this  'p*"^ 
stet  made  Utde  or  no  alterations  in  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  public  religion ;  what  they  principally  aimed  at  was, 
to  introduce  among  Christians  the  simplicity  of  the  primi^- 
tive  times,  and  more  especially  the  manner  of  lire  that 
was  observed  by  the  apostles.  Gerhard  Sagarelli,  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  obliged  his  followers  to  go  from  place 
to  place  as  the  apostles  did,  to  wander  about  clothed  in 
white,  with  lon^  beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads, 
accompanied  with  women,  whom  they  called  their  sisters. 
They  were  also  obUged  to  renounce  all  kinds  of  property 
and  possessions,  ana  to  preach  in  public  the  necessity  of 
repentance,  while  in  their  more  private  assemblies  they 
declared  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  corrupt 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  establishment  of  a  purer  service, 
and  a  more  glorious  church,  that  according  to  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  abbot  Joachim,  was  to  arise  from  its  ruins. 
No  sooner  was  the  unhappy  leader  of  this  faction  commit- 
ted to  the  flames,'  than  ne  was  succeeded  in  that  charac- 
ter by  a  bold  and  enterprising  fanatic,  named  Dulcinus,  a 
native  of  Novara,  who  published  his  predictions  with  more 
courage,  and  maintained  them  With  more  zeal,  than  his 
predecessor  had  done,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that,  in  a  short  time,  the  Roman  pontifi",  Boniface  VIII. 
with  the  corrupt  priests  and  the  licentious  monks,  were  to 

f  The  MUaneie  historians,  such  as  Bernard,  Corins,  and  others,  hare  related  the  ad- 
f  entures  of  this  odd  woman  i  but  their  accounts  are  rtrj  difierent  from  those  giren 
hy  the  learned  Muratori,  in  his  JbUlq.  RoUete  rnedU  art,  tdm.  y.  p.  91,  and  which  he 
has  drawn  from  the  jvdkia]  proceedimn  of  the  coort,  where  the  extraordinary  caaa 
of  this  female  fanatic  was  examined.  We  are  informed  by  the  same  excellent  author, 
that  a  learned  writer,  named  Puricelli,  composed  a  history  of  Wilhelmina,  and  of  her 
sect  , 
.  s  This  unhAppy  man  was  humt  alife  at  Parma,  in  the  year  130.0. 
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perish  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  son  of  Pe- 
ter, king  of  Arraeon,  and  tli^t  a  new  and  most  holy  pon- 
t^  was  to  be  rdsed  to  the  head  of  the  church.     These 
visionary  predictions  were,  lio  doubt,  drawn  froni  the 
dreams  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  who  is  said  to  have  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  an  emperor  called  Frederic  III. 
was  to  bring  to  perfection  what  Frederic  II.  had  left  un- 
finished. Be  that  as  it  may,  Dulcinus  appeared  with  intre- 
pid assurance  at  the  head  of  the  apostles  ;  and  acting,  not 
only  in  the  character  of  a  prophet,  but  also  in  that  of  a 
general,  he  assembled  an  army,  to  maintain  his  cause^  and 
perhaps  to  ^accomplish,  at  least  in  nart,  his  predictions. 
He  was  omiosed  by  Rayneriiis,  bisnop  of  Vercelli,  who 
d^ended  the  interests  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  carried 
on,  during  the  space*of  two  years  and  more,  a  most  bloody 
and  dreadful  war  against  this  chief  of  the  apostles.    The 
issue  of  this  contest  was  fatal  to  the  latter,  who,  after  se- 
veral battles,  fought  with  obstinate  courage,  was  at  length 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  at  Vercelli  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner  in  the  year  1307,  together  with  Mar- 
garet, whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  spiritual  sister^  accord- 
mg  to  the  custom  of  his  $ect.    The  terrible  end  of  Dul- 
cinus was  not  immediately  followed  by  the  downfaJ  of  hb 
sect,  which  still  subsisted  in  France,  Germany,  and  in  other 
countries,  and  stood  firm  against  the  most  vehement  ef- 
forts of  its  enemies  until  tne  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when,  under  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX.  it 
was  totally  extirpated.'' 
XV.  This  famous  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  whose  fana- 
tical predictions  turned  the  heads  of  so  many  well- 
^uTh^''^  meaning  pebple,  and  excited  them  to  attempt  re- 
^UdT  jw-   forming  tne  church  by  the  sword,  and  to  declare 
^^^"^  open  war  against  the  Roman  pontiffs,  did  not  fall 

h  I  eomiKMed  in  the  Qennan  language  an  VLccurate  bietanr^  ia  three  bookie  of  this 
fwnons  sect,  which  is  rery  little  known  in  our  times,  and  I  hare  in  my  K&nds  materials, 
that  will  furnish  an  intereeting  addition  to  that  history.  That  this  sect  subsisted  in 
Germany,  and  in  some  other  countries,  until  the  pontificate  of  Bonilhce  IX.  is  evident 
from  the  Cknmide  of  Henoan  Comerus,  pipbliehed  by  Jo.  Geofge  Echard,  in  his  Cor- 
pus  HiaUfritum  msM  «m,  torn  ii.  p.  906,  and  may  be  suiBoiently  demonstrated  by  other 
authentic  testimonies.  In  theyear  1403,  a  certain  member  of  this  apostolical  seet, 
whose  name  was  William,  or  Wilhelmus,  was  bunt  alire.  aft  Lubeck.  See  Coraeras, 
Uc  cU,  p.  1185.  The  Germans,  who  were  accustomed  to  distinguish  bf  the  name  of 
BegharoM  all  those  who  pretended  to  extraordinwy  piety,  and  sought  bypovetty  and 
begging,  an  eminent  reputation  for  sanctity  and  rirtue,  gare  this  title  also  to  the  sect 
of  the  Jlpoitles* 
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under  the  suspicion  of  heresy  on  account  of  these  pre- 
dictions, but  in  cqnisequence  of  a  new  explication  he  nad 
fiven^of  the  docliine  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  god- 
ead*    He  had  in  an  elaborate  work  attacked  very  warmly 
Peter  Lombard,  the  master  of  the  sentences,  on  account 
of  the  distincticm  this  latter  writer  had  made  between  the 
divine  essence,  and  the  three  persons  in  the  godliead ;  for 
Joachim  looked  upon  this  doctrine  as  introducing  ^  fourth 
object,  even  an  essence  into  the  Trinitv.    But  the  good 
man  was  too  Uttle  versed  in  metaphysical  matters,  to  cany 
on  a  controversy  of  such  a  subtile  nature,  and  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  ignorance  so  far  as  to  advance  inconsider- 
ately; the  most  rash  and  exceptionable  tenets.    For  he  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  thing,  or  an^  essence  that  belonged 
in  commqn  to  the  tmree  persons  m  the  Trinity,  or  was 
jointly  possessed  by  them ;  by  which  doctrine  the  substan- 
tial union  between  the  three  persons  was  taken  away,  and 
the  unity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  was  reduced 
from  a  natural,  simple,  and  numerical  unity,  to  a  moral  one 
only ;  that  is,  to  such  a  unity  as  reigns  in  the  councils 
and  opinions  of  different  persons  who  embrace  the  same 
notions,  and  think  and  act  with  one  accord.    This  expli- 
cation of  the  Trinity  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  very 
little  different  from  the  Arian  system ;  and  therefore  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Innocent  HI.  pronounced,  in  the  year  1215, 
in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  a  damnatory  sentence  against 
the  doctrine  of  Joachim,  which  sentence  however  did  not 
extend  to  the  person  or  fame  of  the  abbot  himself.    And 
indeed,  notwithstanding  this  papal  sentence,  Joachim  has 
at  this  day  a  considerable  number  of  adherents  and  de- 
fenders, more  especially  among  those  of  the  Franciscans, 
who  are  called  ooservants.    Some  of  these  maintain  that 
the  book  of  this  abbot  was  corrupted  and  interpolated  by 
his  enemies,  while  the  rest  are  of  opinion  that  his  doctrine 
was  not  thoroughly  understood  by  those  that  opposed  it.* 

i  See  Dan.  Papebrochius,  Disqms,  Uistor.  de  Flofensi  Ordine,  Pr&pketUsj  DoetrUiOf  B, 
Joachim,  in  Adis  Sanctonun,  Maii,  torn.  vi.  p.  486,  which  contains  The  lAfi  of  Joachm, 
and  several  other  pieces  of  consequence.  See  also  Natal.  Alexander,  Hist,  Eeeles*  Sctc. 
mil.  DiM.  ii.  p.  331.    Luc.  Waddingi  Annal,  MinoT,  torn.  U,  p.  6. 
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THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

PART  r. 

EXTSUfAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHCRCH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

t 

CONCBKiriNO  TBB  PR08PBROU8  EVRHTS  THAT  RAFPENBI>  TO  THE  ClfVRCH 
DURING  THIS  CBRTlfRT. 

-.  I.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  monarchs  and 
princes  of  the  west,  set  on  by  the  jpstigation  of  Fr^iUMau 
Uie  Roman  pontiffs,  to  renew  die  war  in  Palestine  S.w'Ji'Srir 
^^[ainst  the  Turks  and  Saracrais,  and  to  deliver  "^ 
the  whole  province  of.  Syria  fifiom  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
these  despotic  infidels.    The  succession  of  pontiffs  that, 
resided  at  Avignon  were  particularly  zealous  for  the  reno- 
vation of  this  rdigious  war,  and  left  no  artifice,  no  methods 
of  p^*suasion  unemployed,  that  could  have  the  least  ten- 
dency to  engage  the  kings*  of  England  and  France  in  an 
expedition  to  me  holy  land.    But  their  success  was  not 
answerable  to  their  zeial ;  and  notwithstanding  the  power- 
i^  influepce  of  their  exhortations  and  remonstrances, 
something  still  happened  to  prevent  their  producing  the 
desired  effect.     Clement  V.  urged  the  renewal  of  this  holy 
war  with  the  greatest  ardour  in  the  years  1307,  1308,  and 
and  set  apart  an  immense  sum  of  money  for  carrying  it  on 
with  alacrity  and  mour.*"    John  XXII.  ordered  a  fleet  of 
ten  ships  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  year  1319,  to  transport  an 
army  of  pious  adventurers  into  Palestine,^  and  had  re- 
course to  tne  power  of  superstition,  that  is,  to  the  influen<?e 
of  indulgences,  for  raising  the  fimds  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  £is  great  enterpnse.    These  indulgences  he  offer- 
ed to  such  as  contributed  generously  to  tlje  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  appointed  legates  to  administer  them  in  all 

a  Bahixii  Ttte  Pm^f.  Jhenkn.  torn.  i.  p.  15,  594,  torn.  ii.  p.  55,  57,  374,  391,  &e. 
Ant  Matthe^  Jtndieia  vderU  am,  torn.  ii.  p.  577. 
b  Btlasli  VUm  PmUf.  .^Miiiom  torn.  L  p.  135,  torn.  ii.  p.  515. 
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the  countries  in  Europe  that  were  subject  to  his  ghosdv 
jurisdiction.  But,  under  this  fair  show  of  piety  and  zeal, 
John  is  supposed  to  have  covered  the  most  selfish  and 
grovelling  views ;  and  we  find  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
at  that  time  emperor,  and  several  other  princes,  complain- 
ing loudly  that  this  pontiff  made  use  of  the  holy  war  as  a 
pretext  to  disguise  his  avarice  and  ambition ;""  and  indeed 
the  character  of  this  pope  was  proper  to  nve  credit  to 
such  complamts.  Under  the  jKmtificate  of  Benedict  XII. 
a  formidable  anmr  was  raised  in  the  year  1380,  by  Philip 
de  Valois,  kW  of  France,  with  a  view,  as  was  said,  to  at- 
tempt the  ddiverance  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine;'' 
but  i^en  he  was  Just  ready  to  embark  his  troops,  the  v^ 

Erehension  of  an  invasion  firom  England  obliged  him  to 
ly  aside  this  weighty  enterprise.  In  the  year  1345,  Cle- 
ment v.  at  the  request  of  the  V eiietians,  engaged,  by  the 
persuasive  power  of  mdulgences,  a  j^rodigious  ntimber  <tf 
adventurers  to  embark  for  Smyrna,  where  they  composed 
a  numerous  army  under  the  command  of  Guido,  or  Guy, 
dauphhi  of  Vienne ;  but  tiie  want  of  ^visions  obfi|ged 
this  army  to  return  with  tiiiesr  general  mto  Europe  in  a 
shcnrt  time  after  their  departure/  This  disappomtment 
did  not  however  damp  the  spirits  of  the  restless  poBtifl^ ; 
for  amrther  formidable  army  was  assembled  in  the  yeOt 
1363,  in  c(msequence  of  the  zealous  exhortations  of  Urban 
v.  and  was  to  be  emplojred  m  a  new  expediticm  M^ainst 
the  infidels,  with  John,  kine  of  France,  at  its  head;  but 
the  unexpected  death  of  that  prince  blasted  the  kM>pes 
that  many  had  entertained  from  this  grand  project,  wd 
occasioned  the  dispersion  of  that  nmnerous  bodyn^idi 
had  repaired  to  his  standards/ 

II.  The  ndssionaries  that  had  been  sent  by  the  Rmnali 
TiMiitaiaor  p<mtiife  int6  China,  Tartary,  and  the  adjacent 
fJciSiirlttd  countries,  in  the  precedmg  centurv,  found  thrar 
^^*^'  labours  crowned  with  the  desirea  success,  and 
established  a  mat  number  of  Christian  churches  ia  these 
unenliriitenecr  nations.  In  die  year  1307,  Clement  V. 
erected  Cambahi,  which  at  this  time  was  the  celebrated 
metiopoliis  of  Cathay,  and  is- undoubtedly  the  same  wit^ 

e  Balazi^■,  Inc.  eft.  torn.  i.  p.  175,  786.  Matthsl  .Auilecto  ve(.  ed,  torn.  ii.  p.  596»  59B, 
'  4  Mnitw»  Uc.  eft.  torn.  i.  p.  MO. 
e  Pmgmnda  SUtorUt  RommOy  in  Murttori  .^ia.  iloL  vudU  mvi,  torn.  iii.  pw  3«B. 
f  Baluzii  VUa  Pofil(f.  .fpenien.  torn.  W  p.  366,  366,  371,  401. 
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Beldii,  the  capital  cUy  at  present  of  the  Ghiaeae  empire, 
into  an  archbishoprie,  which  he  conferred  upon  Jolm  4e 
Monte  Oomno»  iin  Italian  firiar*  who  bad  been  employed 
in'  prq>agatii%  the  gospel  in  that  country  for  many  yeani. 
The  same  pcmtiff  seat  soon  after  to  assist  thisprehte  in 
his  pious  labours^  seven  other  bishpps  of  the  Franc^an  <^ 
order.'    John  XXU.  e^rted  in  this  good  cause  the  same 
seal  which  had  distinguished  the  pontificate  of  his  pr£- 
idecessors^    Upon  the  death  of  John  de  Monte  CorviaOs 
in  the  yetf  1330,  he  sent  Nieces  of  Bentra  to  fill  tiie  va- 
cant archbishopric  of  Cambalu,  and  charged  him  with 
letters  to  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  who  at  <hat  time 
was  in  possession  of  the  Chinese  dominions.    In  the  year 
1SS8,  Benedict  XII.  sent  new  legates  and  missionaries 
into  Tartary  and  China,  in  consequence  of  a  solemn  em- 
bassy^ with  which  he  was  honoured  at  Avignon  from  the 
khan  of  the  Tartars.    During  the  time  that  the  princes 
'  of  this  latter  nation  miedntained  themselves  in  the  empire 
of  Clmia,  the  Christian  religion  flourished  in  these  vast 
regions,  and  both  Latuis  and  Nestorians  not  only  made  a 
fmlUc  profesHon  of  their  faith,  but  also  propagated  it  with* 
cfut  any  apinpehmsion  of  danger,  ttiroughout  the  northern 
provinces  of  Asia* 

m.  Them  remained  in  this  cenbur  scarcely  any  Su* 
ropean  prince,  unconverted  to  Christianity,  if  ooi,,mte«ra« 
we  ezcept  Jagello,  duke,  of  Tithuania,  who  con*  i'*'^"*"'^ 
tiitiied  in  the  darimess  of  paganim,  and  wor6hq[>ped  the 
ffods  of  his  idolatrous  ancestors,  until  the  rear  1386,  when 
fie  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  received  in  baptism  the 
name  of  Vkdislaus,  and  penuaded  his  subjects  to  open 
their  eyes  upon  the  divine  light  of  the  gospel.  We  shafl 
not  pntoid  to  justify  the  purity  of  the  motives  that  first 
engaged  this  prince  to  renounce  the  re%iott  of  his  fadiers, 
as  tl^  were  accompanied  at  least  vrith  views  of  polk^, 
interest,  and  ambition.  Upon  the  death  of  Lewis,  king  of 
Poland,  winch  hi^pened  m  iht  year  138g,  Jagello  was 
named  among  the  competitors  who  aspired  after  me  vacant 
throne;  and  as  he  was  a  rich  and  powerful  prince,  the 
Poles  beheld  his  pretensionf  and  efforts  with  a  favourable 

g  Waddingiu,  JhuuH.  OrMn.  Mmor.  tomJ  tu  adA.  1305,  §  zU.  p.  69.  ad  J.  1307,  p. 
91,  368,  torn.  tU.  p.  63,  SSI,  torn.  Ttii.>  835.  J.  S.  AsM^maiwi  BibMh.  OrUnL  Vt^ 
emL  torn.  Si.  §  ii.  p.  5S1.  i.  Echatdi  AHpivr,  FrmikiU^,  torn.  I  p.  597.  Acta  Ame^. 
torn.  L/amMrii,p.984.    Moshm^  Mukmm  EeeUi.  Tm^. 

h  Bahuli  VUm  JPonKjIctmi  wfvcnloncfuftim,  torn.  i.  p.  S48. 
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eye.  His  religion  was  the  only  obstacle  that  la5r  in  his* 
way  to  the  accomplishment  of  nis  views.  Hedwige,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  deceased  monarchy  who,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  was  declared  heiress  of  the  kmgdom, 
was  as  little  disposed  to  espouse,  as  the  Poles  were  to 
obey  a  pagan,  and  hence  Jagello  was  obliged  tp  make 
superstition  yield  to  royalty/  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Teutonic  knights  and  crusaders  extirpated  by  fire  and 
sword  any  remains  of  paganism  that  were  yet  to  be  found 
in  Prussia  and  Livonia,  and  effected  by  torce  what  per* 
suasion  alone  ought  to  have  produced. 

We  find  also  in  the  annals  of  this  century  a  ^reat  many 

Han  of  the  ^s*^'*^^^  of  Jcws  couvertcd  to  the  Chmtianfidth. 

ohSttSr*  ^^^  cruel  persecutions  they  suffered  in  several 

^^P^'  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and  Ger- 

''°-  many,  vanquisbea  their  obstinacy,  and  bent  their 
untractable  spirits  under  the  yoke  of  the  gospel.  The 
reports,  whether  true  or  false,  we  shall  not  determine,  that' 
had  been  industriously  spread  abroad  of  their  Ipoisoning 
the  public  fountains,  of  their  killing  infants  anddrinkinff 
their  blood,  of  their  profaning  in  the  most  impious  and 
blasphemous  manner  the  consecrated  wafers  tnat  were 
used  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  with  other  accu* 
sations  equally  enormous,  excited  every  where  die  resent- 
ment of  the  magistrates  and  the  fury  of  the  people,  and 
brought  the  most  terrible  sufferings,  that  unrelentu^  ven- 
geance could  invent,  upon  that  wretched  and  devoted 
nation. 

IV.  The^  Saracens  maintained  as  yet  a  considerable 
Aichemeu  ci  f^^^^^i^  ^  Spalu.  Thc  kiugdoms  of  Granada  and 
Iton'5ih?sil  ^^fcisij  with  the  province  of  Andalusia,  were 
6*So'  °"^  ^^  subject  to  their  dominion ;  and  they  carried  on  a 
a  perpetual  war  with  the  kings  of  Castile,  Arra- 
gon,  and  Navarre,  in  which  however  tney  were  not  always 
victorious.  The  African  princes,  and  particularly  toe 
emperors  of  Morocco,  became  their  auxiliaries  against  the 
Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  pontiffs  left 
no  means  unemployed  to  excite  the  Christians  to  unite  their  , 
forces  against  tne  Mahometans,  and  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  Spanish  territories ;  presents,  exhortations,  promises, 

i  Odor,  aayoaldus,  JlnnaL  Eceles.  ad  Ji.  1386,  §  ir.    Waddingi  ^timd.  Minor,  tarn, 
ix.  p.  71.    SoligDac;  Histoire  dt  Pologne,  torn.  Ui.  p.  241. 
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in  short,  every  allurement  iliat  religion,  superstition,  or 
avarice  could  render  ])owei^  were  made  use  of  in  order 
to  file  execution  of  this  arduous  project  The  Christians 
accordingly  united  their  counsels  and  ^flTorts  for  this  end; 
and  though  for  some  time  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise 
rendered  their  progress  but  inconsiderable,  yet  even  in 
this  centuiy  theur  anairs  carried  a  promisii^  aspect,  and 
gave  themi^ reason  to  hope  that  Ihey  should  one  day 
triumph  over  Iheir  enemies,  and  become  sole  possessors  of 
the  Spanish  dominions/ 


CHAPTER  II- 

CONCERVINO  TBK   CALAMITOUS   STENTS   THAT   HAPFEKBD   TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURIHO   THIS  CERTURT. 

I.  Th£  Turks  and  Tartars  who  extended  their  dominions 
in  Asia,  with  an  amaring  rapidity,  and  directed 
their  arms  against  the  Greeks  as  well  as  against  J^^SfvSS! 
the  Saracens,  destroyed  wherever  they  went,  the  «"*^  *•  ^^ 
fruits  that  had  sprung  up  in  such  a  rich  abundance  from 
the  labours  of  the  uhnstian  missionaries,  extirpated  the 
religion  of  Jesus  in  several  provinces  and  cities  where  it 
flourished,  and  substituted  the  impostures  of  Mahomet  in 
its  place.  Many  of  the  Tartars  had  formeriy  professed 
the  gospel,  and  still  more  had  tolerated  the  exercise  of 
that  divme  religion;  but  fit>m  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, things  put  on  a  new  face;  and  that  fierce  nation  re* 
nounced  every  other  regions  doctrine,  except  that  of  the 
alcoran.  Timur  Beg,  commonly  called  Tameriane,  thdr 
migh^  emperor,  embraced  himself  the  doctrine  of  Maho- 
met, tnougn  under  a  form  different  from  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Tartars  in  general.'  This  formidable  war- 
rior, after  having  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Asia^ 
having  triumphed  over  Bajazet,  the  emperor  of  the  Turks, 

k  See  Jo.  de  Fenens,  SUMre  ie  fE^MfiM,  tovi.  it.  n  iH  t^ragmentti  Kttvr.  Rth 
fiunue,  in  Muratorii  4^.  M,  m»iH  dv^  ton.  iiL  p.  319,  in  which,  howerer,  there  is 
a  contidenbie  miztore  of  tnith  and  fidsehood.    Balozii  Jlfocctfon.  torn.  ii.  p.  WT. 

1  This  great  Tamerlane,  whose  name  seemed  to  strike  terror,  oTcn  when  he  was  no 
more  adhered  to  the  sect  of  the  Sonuistes,  and  nrofisssed  the  greatest  enmitT  against 
their  adTcrsaries  the  SehiiUa,  See  Petit  Croix,  aUUirt  de  Thmr  Bee,  torn.  ii.  p.  151, 
tarn.  iiL  p.  988.  It  is,  howerer,  extremely  doubtful,  what  was  in  reality  the  relinon  of 
TVunerlane,  though  he  professed  the  Mahometan  faith.  See  Mosheim,  Hbf.  Ee^f* 
TitrUror.  p.  12^. 
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and  even  6Ued  EurcpiB  with  terror  at  die  appfoacfa  of  lus 
vktorious  arms,  maae  uae  of  his  aHthoritjr  to  force  multi- 
tudes of  Christians  to  apostatize  from  their  holy  fiutii.  To 
the  dictates  of  autiiorify  he  added  tiie  a>niiH]Ifiive  power 
of  inolence  and  persecution,  and  treated  the  disciples  of 
Christ  wUh  the  utmost  barbs^ky.  Persuaded,  as  we  learn 
from  the  most  credible  writers  of  his  life  and  actions,  that 
it  was  incumbent  up<m  the  true  followers  of  Mahomet,  to 
persec^ifite  the  Christians,  and  that  the  most  ample  and 
glorious  rewards  were  reserved  for  such  as  were  most  in- 
strumental in  converting  thein  to  the  Mahometan  faith  ;* 
he  employed  the  most  inhuman  acts  of  severity  to  vanquish 
the  magnanimous  constancy^  of  those  that  persevered  in 
their  attachment  to  the  Christian  religicm,  of  whom  some 
suffered  death  in  the  most  barbarous  forms,  while  others 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery.'' 

n.  In  those  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  inhabited  by  tiie 
tteMiMor  Chinese*  Tartars,  Momia,  and  other  nations  as 
oi£!^'^t.''  yet  less  known,  the  Christian  relkion  not  onlv 
''^'  lost  ground,  but  seemed  to  be  totally  eiivpated. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that  we  have  no  account  of  any  memr 
bers  of  the  Latin  church  residing  in  those  countries,  later 
than  the  year  1370,  nor  cQuld  we  ever  learn  the  fate  of 
the  Franciscan  missionaries  that  had  been  sent  tiuther  from 
Borne.  We  have  indeed  some  records,  from  which  ft 
would  appear  that  there  were  Nestorians  residing  m  China 
•o  frr  down  as  the  sixteenth  centuiy ;''  but  these  recMds 
are  not  so  clear  in  relation  to  this  matter,  as  to  remove  afl 
uncertainty  and  doubting. .  However  that  mav  be,  k  is 
evident  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  abolitkm  of 
Christiamty ,  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world,  was  owiqg 
to  the  wars  that  were  carried  on  by  the  Tartars  against 
the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  nations;  for  in  the  year 
1809,  the  last  emperor  of  the  race  of  Gen^hizkim  wm 
dnvtn  out  of  Chma,  and  his  throne  filled  by  the  Mim 
frmilv,  who,  by  a  solemn  law,  refused  to  all  foreigners  tiie 
privilege  of  entering  into  China. 

m  Petit  Croiv,  HKifoir«  d$  Tknur  Bee,  torn.  ii.  p.  999,  torn.  UL  p.  137,  H3,  ftc. 

n  Many  imtancM  of  thia  we  And  in  a  Aiifora  ^  Tkmtr  B«c,  wrote  by  a  Penfaaj  who 
was  named  Scherfedinus,  torn.  ii.  p.  970,  384, 38S,  torn.  iii.  p.  943,  torn.  It.  p.  Ill,  US, 
117,  and  publuhed  at  Delft,  in  fotir  Tokmea,  8?0.  In  tlie  year  17S3.  See  alao  HeriMhrt, 
JNitfoU.  OrUnidL  at  the  artiele  timnr,  p.  877. 

o  Nicol.  Trigautius,  De  Chritlkma  egpedUmu  apitd  Smim,  lib.  L  cap.  xi.  p.  116.  Jm. 
Sim.  Asieuianoi  BffrHol^  OrieiU.  Vmiomi.  torn.  lii..parti.  p.  59f^  and  ptttii.  p:  445,  S3B. 
Halde,  DueriftUnu  de  in  CM$lfl,  ton.  i.  p.  175. 
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I  .'QQHCM9MUf^  TBB    ITATB  OF   LBtTlM  llfp    FSlLOiOPaV    DUEIXO   Tmt 

OBKTURT* 

i«  The  Greeks,  though  dejected  by  the  fore^  and  in- 
testine calamities  in  which  they  were  involved, 
were  far  fit>m  withdrawing  their  attention  and  JSHSSLt 
zeal  fromthecause of  Iiterature,as  is  evidentfrom  ^^^'"^ 
the  great  number  of  learned  men  who  flourished  among 
them  during  this  period.    In  this  honourable  class  was 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  Maximus  Pla- 
nudes,  and  many  others,  who,  by  their  indefatigable  i^pfi« 
cation  to  the  study  of  humanitjr  and  antiquities,  criticism 
and    grammar,  acquired    considerable    reputation.    To 
omit  writers  of  inferior  note,  Theodorus  Metochila,  John 
Cantacuzenus,  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  applied  them* 
selves  to  tiie  composition  of  history,  Uiou^  witii  difierent 
success.    Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  in  sdence  Nicepho- 
rus Callistus,  who  compiled  an  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which,  notwithstandiiL^  its  bein^  debased  witii  idle  stqries 
and  evident  marks  of  superstition,  is  highly  useful  on  acr 
count  of  the  light  it  casts  on  many  important  fistcts. 

II.  As  none  of  the  sages  of  this  century  was  adventu- 
rous enough  to  set  up  for  a  leader  in  philosophy,    Theft.it  «r 
such  of  the  Greeks  as  had  a  taste  for  philosophi-  ^^Z 
cal  reseat'ches,  adhered  to  Aristode  as  their  con-  ®'*** 
ductor  and  guide ;  but  we  may  learn  from  the  tracts  of 
Theodorus  Metochita  in  what  manner  they  explained  the 
-  principles  and  tenets  of  the  stagirite.    Plato  also  had  Ins 
followers,  espedalhr  among  those  who  wer6  fond  of  mys- 
ticism, which  had  for  many  ages  been  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  the  Greeks.    In  the  sublime  sciences  of  ma- 
thematics and  astronomy,  Nicolas  Cabasilas  surpassed  all 
bis  contemporaries.    Barlaam  adopted  the  seirtim^iits  and 
precepts  or  the  stoics  with  respect  to  the  obBgations  of 
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moralitjT  and  the  duties  of  life,  and  digested  fhem  into  a 
workoihis,  which  is  Imown  by  the  titleof  jE7/^a  ex  StaMsJ^ 

ni.  In  all  the  Latin  provinces,  schemes  were  laid  and 
Ttettiteor  carried  into  execution  with  considerable  success, 
|£Sir"L    for  promoting  the  study  of  letters,  improving 
^"^       taste,  and  dispelling  the  pedantic  spirit  of  the 
times.    This  laudable  disposition  gave  rise  to  the  erection 
of  many  schools  and  academies,  at  Golc^e,  Orleans,  Ca- 
hors,  Perusia,  Florence,  and  Pisa,  in  which  all  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  distributed  into  the  same  classes  that 
still  subsist  in  those  places,  were  taught  with  assiduitv  and 
zeal.    Onulent  persons  founded  and  amply  endowed  par- 
ticular colleges  m  the  public  universities,  in  which,  beside 
the  monks,  young  men  of  narrow  circumstances  were  edu- 
cated in  all  the  t>ranches  of  literature.    Libraries  were 
also  collected,  and  men  of  learning  animated  to  aspire  to 
fiune  and  glory,  by  the  prospect  of  honourable  rewards. 
It  must  be  confessed  indeed,  that  the  advantages  arising 
to  the  church  and  state,  from  so  many  professors  ana 
learned  men,  did  not  whoUy  answer  the  expense  and  care 
bestowed  on  this  undertaking,  by  men  of  rank  and  fortune ; 
yet  we  are  by  no  means  to  conclude,  as  many  have  rashly 
done,  that  all  the  doctors  of  t^s  age  who  rose  gradually 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  and  more  honourable  sta- 
tions, were  only  distinguisned  by  their  stupidity  and  igno- 
rance. 

IV.  Clement  V.  who  was  now  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
Ttetutoor  ordered  the  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  languages 
iMgwffet.  tQ  jjg  taught  in  the  public  schools,  that  the  church 
might  never  want  a  sufficient  number  of  missionaries  pro- 
perly quaMed  to  dispute  with  the  Jews  and  Mahometans, 
and  to  diffuse  the  divine  light  of  the  gospel  throughout 
the  east;"  in  consequence  of  which  appointment,  some 
eminent  proficients  in  these  toneues,  and  especially  in 
the  Hebrew,  flourished  during  tiiis  age.  Tne  Greek 
language,  which  hitherto  had  been  mucn  neglected,  was 
now  revived,  ^d  taught  with  general  applause,  first  of 
all  by  Iicontius  Pilatus,  a  Calabrian,  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentaiy  upon  Homer,  and  a  few  others,"  but  afterward, 

q  Henrici  Canisn,  LtcHenea  AnHqwgf  torn.  iy.  p.  405. 

r  See  Ant  Wood.  JnUq.  OxonUna.  torn.  I.  p.  156, 159. 

8  See  Humph.  Body,  th  Gtacb  ilhutribus  iAngiM  Ormcm  IMawnminu  hummufuni 
<n«taiirala>i6t»,  lib.  i.  p.  5,  Londini^  1749,  in  8fo.  Calogerot  OpvacuH  BHnOyid,  torn. 
ZZT.  p.  958. 
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with  &r  greater  success  and  refHitatioii,  by  Manuel  Chry- 
soleras,*  a  native  of  Constantinople.  I^or  were  there 
wanting  some  extraordinar}'  geniuses,  who,  by  their  zeal 
and  application,  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient and  genuine  eloauence  of  the  Latins,  among  whom 
the  excellent  and  justly  renowned  Petrarch  held  the  first 
place,"*  and  Dante  Aiighieri,  the  second.  Full  of  this 
worthy  design,  they  both  acted  as  if  they  had  received  an 
extraordinary  commission  to  promote  the  re^  of  true 
taste,  and  the  progress  of  polite  learning ;  and  their  success 
was  answerable  to  the  generous  ambition  that  animated 
their  efforts ;  for  they  Imd  many  followers  and  admirers, 
not  only  among  their  countrymen,  but  also  among  the . 
French  and  Germans. 

y.  The  writings  of  this  age  furnish  us  with  a  long  list  <^ 
grammarians,  historians,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  or  uie  other 
of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  circumstan-  •*^*"**'' 
tial  account ;  but  as  it  is  quite  foreign  to  our  purpose,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  inform  our  readers,  that  there  were 
but  few  of  this  vast  multitude,  whose  labours  were  in  any 

Seat  degree  useful  to  society.  Great  numbers  applied 
emselves  to  the  study  of  the.  civil  and  caswn  law,  because 
it  i^as  the  readiest  way  to  preferment  both  in  church  and 
state.  Such  as  have  any  tolerable  acquaintance  with  his* 
torv,  cannot  be  entire  straneers  to  the  fame  of  Bartolus, 
Baldus,  Andreas,  and  other  aoctors  of  laws  in  this  century, 
who  reflected  honour  on  the  universities  of  Italy.  But 
after  all,  it  is  certain  that  the  jurisprudence  of  this  age  was 
a  most  intricate  and  disagreeable  study,  unenlivened  either 
by  history  or  language,  and  destitute  of  every  allurement 
that  could  recommend  it  to  a  man  of  genius.  As  for  the  ma* 
thematics,  they  were  cultivated  by  many ;  yet,  if  we  except 
Dr.  Thomas  Bradwardine,  the  acute  and  learned  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  there  were  but  few  who  acquired 
any  reputation  worth  mentioning  by  this  kind  of  stuciy. 
VI.  The  vast  number  of  philosophers,  who  rather  dis- 

t  Hody,  toe.  tiL  lib.  i.  p.  10.  JtocMi  CakgiBre  Im.  ett.  p.  248.  And  moie  especially 
Cbritt.  FrM.  Boneri  Ui,  de  Grtuda  Utermwm  Graeanum  m  lUlia  iiutmnimim, 

ti  See  Jae.  Phil.  Thoaubiini  wiH  PHrmreki  in  Jo.  Gerh.  Meiuchen  Vita  clanr.  virer. 
torn,  ir,  who  in  bis  preface  enameratoi  all  tiie  other  writers  of  his  life.  Of  the  celebra- 
ted poet  Bante,  several  have  treated,  partleularij  his  translator  Benevenutus  of  Imola, 
Crom  whence  Mnratorios  has  borrowed  lane  extracts  in  his  jRltawl.  ihri.  nudU  tevi,  torn. 
i.p,1036.s. 
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orpbuoM.  graced  than  adorned  Hm  century,  looked  ixpon 
^^^         Aristotle  a«  their  infallible  oracle  and   guide  ; 
though  they  stript  him  of  all  those  excellences  that  realh^ 
bdonged  to  him,  and  were  uicapable  of  entering  into  the 
true  spirit  of  his  writings.    So  great  was  the  authority  of 
the  peripatetic  philosophy,  that  in  order  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  it  as  widely  as  possible,  even  kings  and  eoir- 
perors  ordered  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  translated 
uito  the  native  lan^age  of  their  respective  dominions. 
Among  the  most  eminent  of  this  class  was  Charles  V.  king 
of  France,  who  ordered  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
and  especially  those  of  Aristotle,   to  be  translated  into 
French  by  Nicholas  Oresme.""    Those  however  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  philosophers,  instead  of  43eing  animated 
by  the  love  of  truth,  were  inflamed  bv  a  rage  of  disputa- 
tion, which  led  them  to  perplex  and  deform  the  pure, 
simple  doctrines  of  reason  and  relipon,  by  a  multitude  c^ 
idle  subtikies,  trifling  questions,  and  ridiculous  distinctions. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  barbarity  of  their  phrase- 
ology, in  which  they  supposed  the  whole  strength  of  their 
art  consisted ;  as  also  on  that  utter  aversion  to  every 
branch  of  polite  learning  in  which  Ihey  foolishly  glpriedf. 
Those  who  have  a  mind  to  be  acquainted  with  their  me- 
thods of  argumentation,  and  whatever  else  relates  to  this 
wrangling  tribe,  need  only  consult  John  Scotu^  or  Waiter 
Bulseus.    But  though  they  all  followed  one  common  Irack, 
there  were  several  points  on  which  they  differed  among 
themselves. 
vu.  The  old  disputes  between  the  realists  and  nominar 
lists,  whiqn  had  lain  dormant  a  long  time,  were 
«nd'^lna!  uow  Tcvivcd  with  unextinguishable  ardour,  by  an 
"**^  En^Ush  Franciscan  friar  of  the  severer  oraer, 

named  William  Occam,  who  was  a  follower  of  the  great 
Scotus,  and  a  doctor  of  divinity  at  Paris.  The  Greeks  and 
Persians  never  fought  against  each  other  with  more 
hatred  and  ftu*}",  than  these  two  discordant  sects,  whose 
angry  disputations  subsisted  without  any  abatement,  till 
the  appearance  of  Luther,  who  soon  obliged  the  scholas- 
tic divmes  to  terminate  their  mutual  wranglings,  and  to 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.    The  realists  despised 

w  Jo.  Launoius,  Hist,  Gynmas.  ^warr,  torn.  iv.  opp.  pars  i.  p.  504.     Bouiay,  HUtor, 
Acad.  PariM,  torn.  iv.  p.  379,     Le  Boeuf,  BUstrt.  but  CHisf.  Eccles,  tt  dviU^  /»«r,  torn.. 

iii_.  p.  456,  463,  tt. 
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their  antagonists  as  philosophers  of  a  reeent  date,  brand- 
ing them  with  the  name  of  moderns,  while,  through  a  great 
mistake,  they  ascribed  a  very  high  antiquity  to  the  tenets 
of  their  own  i>arty.    The  nominalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
invei^ed  against  them  as  a  set  of  doting  visionaries,  who, 
desjHsing  substantial  matters,  were  pursuing  mere  sha- 
dowB.   The  nominahsts  had  the  most  eloquent,  acute,  and 
subtile  doctors  of  Paris  for  their  leaders,  among  whom, 
beside  Occam,  the  iamous  John  Biiridan*  was  very  emi** 
nent ;  nevertheless,  through  the  countenance  given  them 
by  successive  popes,  the  realists  prevailed.  For  when  Oc- 
cam joined  the  party  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  who  stre- 
nuously opposed  John  XXII.  that  pope  himself,  and  his 
successors  after  him,  left  no  means  untried  to  extirpate 
the  philosophy  of  the  nominalists,  which  waa  deemed 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  church ;''  and 
hence  it  was,  that  in  the  year  1339,  the  university  of  Pa- 
riS)  by  a  public  edict,  solemnly  condemned  and  prohibited 
the  philosophy  of  Occam,  which  was  that  of  the  nomi- 
nalists/ But  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  love  and  pursue 
what  is  forbidden,  the  consequence  was  that  the  party  of 
the  nominalists  flourished  more  than  ever. 

VIII.  Among  the  philosophers  of  these  times,  there  were 
many  who  mingled  astrology  with  their  philoso- 
phy, i.  e.  the  art  of  telling  fortunes  by  the  aspect  mt^iSl'ISSf 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  influence  of  the  stars ;  l!^^^' 
and  notwithstanding  the  obvious  folly  and  absurd-  ^^  ^ 
kv  of  this  pretencKd  science,  all  ranks  of  peo-  "^^^ 
pie,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest,  were  fond  of  it 
even  to  distraction.    Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  popular  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  their  art,  these  astrologicsu  philoso- 
phers, to  avoid  being  impeached  of  witchcraft,  and  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  were  ob- 
%ed  to  behave  with  great  circumspection.    The  neglect 
m  this  caution  was  remarkably  fatal  to  Ceccus  Asculanus, 
a  famous  peripatetic  philosopher,  astrologer,  and  mathe- 
matician, first  of  all  physician  to  pope  John  XXII.  and 
afterward  to  Charles  Smeterra,  duKe  of  Calabria.    This 

X  Rob.  GnaginuB  wrote  a  particaUr  accoant  of  this  faibottfl  man,  as  we  learn  Arom 
Jo.  LaunoiiUy  in  bia  Bist&ria  Oymnam  J^aMtrrmL  torn.  i^.  opp.  part  i.  p.  738,  see  also  lu 
896, 897,  330,  and  Boulay,  BUtor.  Acad.  ParU,  torn.  iv.  p.  888,  307,  341,  &c. 

7  Stepb.  Baluzii  JtftiedBimea,  torn.  iv.  p.  538. 

s  Boulay,  /lui.  Acad.  Pari*,  torn.  it.  p.  257,  torn.  t.  p.  709.  Car.  Floss.  cTArgentre, 
&MwUo  ptdidomm  ds  nmt  trrwihus,  ke.  see  Moshefan. 
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unhappy  man  having  perfo\;ined  some  experiments  in  me- 
chanics, that  seemed  mu'aculous  to  the  vulgar,  and  having 
also  offended  many,  and  among  the  rest  his  master,  by 

?;iving  out  soiHe  predictions  which  were  said  to  have  been 
ulfilled,  was  universally  supposed  to  deal  with  infernal 
spirits,  and  burnt  for  it  by  tne  inquisitors  at  Florence,  in 
the  year  1337/  There  is  yet  extant  a  commentary  of  his 
upon  the  Sphere  of  John  de  Sacrobosco,  otherwise  named 
Holy  wood,  which  shows  its  author  to  have  been  deeply 
tainted  with  superstition.** 

IX.  Raymund  LuUy  was  the  author  of  a  new  and  veiy 
The  philosophy  siHgular  kiucl  of  philosophy,  which  he  endeavouiv 
of  tally.  g^  jQ  illustrate  and  defend  by  his  voluminous 
writings.  He  was  a  native  of  Majorca,  and  admirable  for 
the  extent  and  fecundity  of  his  genius  ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  a  strange  compound  of  reason  and  folly.  Being  full 
of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  having  per- 
formed man^  voyages,  and  undergone  various  hardships 
to  promote  it,  he  was  slain  at  Bugia,  in  Africa,  in  the  year 
1315,  by  the  Mahometans,  whom  he  was  attempting  to 
convert.  The  Franciscans,  to  whose  third  order  it  is  said 
he  belonged,  extol  him  to  the  skies,  and  have  taken  great 
pains  to  persuade  several  popes  to  canonize  him,  while 
many  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  the  Dominicans,  in- 
veigh bitterly  against  him,  calling  him  a  hairbrained  chy- 
mist,  a  hotheaded  fanatic,  a  heretic,  a  magician,  and  a 
mere  comoiler  of  the  works  of  the  more  learned  Maho- 
metans. Tne  popes  entertained  different  opinions  of  him ; 
some  esteeming  him  a  harmless  pious  man,  while  others 
pronounced  him  a  vile  heretic.  But  whoever  peruses  the 
writings  of  LuUy  without  prejudice,  will  not  be  biassed 
by  either  of  these  parties.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  he 
would  have  been  a  great  man,  had  the  warmth  and  ferti- 
lity of  his  imagination  been  tempered  with  a  sound  judg- 
ment.'' 

a  Paul  Anton.  Appiwuu  wrote  a  defence  of  thU  unhappy  man,  which  if  inserted  in 
Domen.  Bernini  Storia  di  tuUe  Pheraaie^  torn.  iii.  sec.  ziv.  cap.  iii.  p.  310,  s.  We  have 
also  a  further  account  of  him  in  Jo.  Maria  Crescimbenus,  Commentari  ddlu  eu2gt»*.  Petnuy 
vol.  ii.  part  ii*  lib.  iii  cap.  zi? . 

b  6abr«  Naudaus,  ^fdogU  paw  U8  grmids  hotmna  qidmUeU  80uji>8annet  di  Magie^  p. 
270,  ». 

e  See  John  Saliinger's  preface  to  Raymund  LuUj's  Works,  which  John  William, 
elector  Palatine  caused  to  be  collected  at  a  great  expense,  and  to  be  published,  id  171K>, 
infl?e  folio  ▼olumes.  Luc.  Waddingos,  Jhmd.  Minor,  torn.  ir.  p.  421,  torn.  t.  p.  157. 
316,  torn,  vu  p.  229.  Concerning  the  famous  invention  of  LuUy,  see  Dan*  Geoig.  Mor- 
faofius,  Poly¥$tinnf  lib,  ii.  cap.  y.  p.  352,  «. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTORS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING 

THIS  CENTURV. 

I.  The  governors  of  the  church  in  this  period,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  orders,  were  atldicted  to  .^^^^^^ 
vices  peculiarly  dishonourable  to  their  sacred  «•««  ^?^e 
character.  We  shalt  say  nothing  of  the  Grecian  ^^' 
and  oriental  clergy,  who  lived  for  the  most  part  under  a 
rigid,  severe,  and  oppressive  government,  though  they  de- 
serve their  part  in  this  heavy  and  ignominious  charge. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Latins  our  silence  would  h6  inex- 
cusable, since  the  flagrant  abuses  that  prevailed  among 
them  were  attended  with  consequences  equally  pernicious 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  well-being  of  civil  so- 
ciety. It  is  however  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  were, 
even  in  these  degenerate  times,  several  pious  and  worthy 
men,  who  ardently  longed  for  a  reformation  of  the  church, 
both  in  its  head  and  members^  as  they  used  to  express 
themselves."*  Laudable  as  these  desires  undoubtedly  were, 
many  circumstances  concurred  to  prevent  their  accom- 
plishment ;  such  as  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  popes,  so 
confirmed  by  length  of  time,  that  it  seemed  immoveable, 
the  excessive  superstition  that  enslaved  the  minds  of  the 

generality,  togetner  with  the  wretched  ignorance  and  bar* 
arity  of  the  a^e,  by  which  every  spark  of  truth  was  stifled, 
as  it  were,  m  its  very  birth.  Yet,  firm  and  lasting  as 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  seemed  to  be,  it  was 
gradually  undermined  and  weakened,  partly  by  the  pride 
and  rastmess  of  the  popes  themselves,  and  partly  by  seve- 
ral unexpected  events. 

II.  This  important  change  may  be  dated  from  the  quar- 
rel which  arose  between  Boniface  Vin.  who  filled  phmpuivof 


the  papal  throne  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen-  l!^ 
tury,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France.  This  *'™''- 
prince,  who  was  endowed  with  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit,  soon  convinced  Europe  that  it  was  possible  to  set 
bounds  to  the  overgrown  arrogance  of  the  bishop  of  Rome^ 
notwithstanding  many  crowned  heads  had  attempted  it 

d  Matt.  Flaciiu,  Cotologo  Ceitiwii  vtriMis,  lib.  ziu.  p.  1697.    Jo.  Laonoiosy  D$  tmUt 
tfrtimM  JMiiMU^  p.  317.    Jo.  Hour.  Hotthigeri  fliiftrto  MecUa.  8mc.  sir.  p.  754. 
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without  success.    Boniface  sent  Philip  the  haufi;htiest  let- 
ters imaginable,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  king  of 
France,  with  all  other  kings  and  princes  whatsoever^ 
were  obliged  by  a  divine  command,  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  popes,  as  well  in  all  political  and  civil  matters, 
as  in  those  of  a  religious  nature.    The  king  answered 
him  with  great  spirit,  and  in  terms  expressive  of  the 
utmost  contempt.    The  pope  rejoined  with  more  arro- 
gance than  ever,  and  in  tnat  famous  bull,  unamsanctam^ 
which  he  published  about  this  time,  asserted  that  Jesus 
.  Christ  had  granted  a  twofold  power  to  his  church,  or  in 
other  words,  the  sphitiial  and  temporal  sward  ;  that  he  had 
subjected  the  whole,  human  race  to  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  that  whoever  dared  to  disbelieve  it, 
were  to  be  deemed  heretics,  and  stood  excluded  from  all 
possibility  of  salvation.""    The  king,  on  the  otiier  hand,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  peers  of  his  kingdom,  held  in  the  year 
1303,  ordered  William  de  Nogaret,  a  celebrated  lawyer,^ 
to  draw  up  an  accusation  agaiufft  the  pope,  in  whicii  he 
publicly  charged  him  with  heresies,  simony,  and  many 
other  vices,  demanding,  at  the  same  time,  an  (Bcamenical 
council  to  depose  such  an  execrable  pontiff.    The  pope, 
in  his  tum^  passed  a  sentence  of  excommonicatioB,  tnat 
very  year;  against  the  king  and  all  his  adherents. 

tUi  Philip,  shortly  after  he  received  his  sentence,  held 
TheeTeiitor  ^^  ^^sembly  of  the  states  of  tibe  kingdom,  where 
tbte^^Vm  he  again  employed  some  persons  of  the  h^hest 
'*°*^  rank  and  reputation  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
pope,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council.  After  this,  he 
sent  William  de  Nogaret,  with  some  others,  into  Italy,  to 
excite  a  sedition,  to  seize  the  pope's  person^  and  then  to 
convey  him  to  Lyons,  where  the  king  was  determined  to 
hold  tne  above-mentioned  council.  N^aret,  htmft  a  reso* 
lute  active  man,  soon  drew  over  to  his  assistance  ue  pow- 
erful family  of  the  Colonnas,  then  at  variance  wkh  the 
pope,  levied  a  small  army,  seized  Bdniiace,  who  lived  in 
perfect  security  at  Anagni,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  him 

e  ThUdiA  is  yet  extant  in  tlie  iUn^  Jmii  0mm.  Ettrmugm^ 
De  mmorUate  el  ohedienHa. 

f  or  this  isddnratea  lawyer,  wbo  irii  tiie  most  iiitrc9|iid  and  kTeterate  enemy  the 
^pei  eTer  had  before  Luther,  none  hate  ghren  us  a  fuller  account  then  the  Benedktiae 
monks.  But,  Qenende  de  LanguedoCy  torn.  iii.  p.  114, 117,  8,  Phflip  made  him  chancel- 
lor ef  France  for  his  resohite  opposition  against  the  pope. 
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into  his  power,  treated  him  in  the  moat  ftbockisg  manneF, 
carried  his  resentment  so  £ar  as  to  wound  him  on  the  head 
by  a  blow  with  his  iron  ^^^^uttlet.  The  uo^iabitaDts  of 
^agni  rescued  him  (Hit  of  the  hands  pf  this  fiierce  and  ior 
veterate  enemy,  and  oonducted  him  to  Bome,  where  he 
died  soon  after  of  an  iUness  occasioned  by  the  rage  and 
ai^uish  into  which  these  insults  had  thrown  mm.^^ 

tv.  Benedict  XI.  who  succeeded  him,  and  whose  name 
before  his  accession  to  the  papal  chair  was  Nico- 
las Boccacini,  learned  prudence  by  this  fatal  ex-  l^JS^^ 
ampie,  and  pursued  more  moderate  and  gentle  ^^''c'^- 
measures.  He  repealed,  of  his  own  accord,  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  tluM;  his  predecessor  had  thundered 
out  against  the  king  of  France  and  his  dominions ;  but 
never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  absolve  Noffaret  of  his 
treason  agamst  tne  ghostly  majesty  of  the  pontwoate.  No- 
garett  on  the  other  band,  set  a  small  vahie  upon  the  papal 
absolution,  and  prosecuted,  with  hjs  usual  vigour  axid  m^ 
trepidity,  in  the  Roman  court,  the  accusation  that  he  had 
formerly  bpought  against  Boniface;  and  in  the  name  of 
his  royal  master,  insisted,  that  the  memory  of  that  pontiir 
should  he  branded  with  a  notorious  laiark  of  infamy. 
While  this  was  transacijfig,  Benedict  died,  a.  i>.  1904 ; 
upon  which  Philip,  by  his  artfid  intrigues  in  the  conclave, 
ODtained  the  see  of  Uome  for  a  French  prelate  Bertrand 
de  Got,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  was  accordingly 
elected  to  that  high  dignity,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1305. 
This  f^tep  was  so  much  the  more  necessary,  in  that  die 
breach  between  the  kinff  and  the  court  of  Uome  was  not 
yet  entireljir  healed,  and  as  Nogaret  was  not  as  yet  ab- 
solved, mi^  easily  be  renewed.  Beside,  the  French 
monarch,  mflamed  with  the  desire  of  revenge,  inisisted 
upon  the  formal  condemnation  of  Boniface  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  templars^  and  other 
concessions  of  great  importance,  whicn  he  could  not 
reasonably  expect  from  an  Italian  pope.  Hence  he  looked 
upon  a  French  pontiff,  in  whose  zeal  and  compliance 
he  could  confide,  as  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
his  desi^St    Bertrand  assumed  the  name  of  Clement 

I  See  the  Jicta  itder  Bonifacium  VIII.  Beiud,  XI.  CUmeni  V.  et  PkiUppum  I^ekrum, 
ptibKihedy  A.  D.  1614,  by  Peter  Puteenus.  Adr.  BaUIet,  HUt,  de  Demdtz  du  Boniface 
VilL  mec  P^Oippt  dtBd^  printed  afParis,  in  4to.  in  1718.  Jo.  Rubeus,  in  Bmifacio, 
cap.  ui,  p.  137.  Tbe  other  writers  on  this  subject  are  mentioned  by  BatUet,  in  his  prt- 
faee,  p.  9.    See  alto  Bouiaj,  UUL  Acad.  ParU.  torn.  ir.  p»  4. 
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V.  and  at  the  king's  request,  remained  in  France,  and  re- 
moved the  papal  residence  to  Avignon,  where  it  continued 
'  during  the  space  of  seventv  years.    This  period  the  Italians 
call,  by  way  of  derision,  the  Babylonish  captivity.** 

V.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  continued  residence 

of  the  popes  in  f'rance  greatly  impaired  the  au- 
2*ui'SJS«J-  thority  of  the  Roman  see.  For  during  the  ab- 
•^^"^  sence  of  the  pontiffs  from  Rome,  the  raction  of 

the  gibelUnes^  their  inveterate  enemies,  rose  to  a  greater 
heidtit  l^n  ever ;  insomuch,  that  they  not  only  invaded 
and  ravaged  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  but  even  attacked  the 
papal  aimiority,  by  their  writings.  This  caused  many  cities 
to  revolt  from  the  popes ;  even  Rome  itself  was  the  grand 
source  and  fomenter  of  cabals,  tumults,  and  civil  wars ; 
insomuch  that  the  laws  and  decrees  sent  thither  from 
France  were  publicly  treated  with  contempt  by  the  com- 
mon people,  as  weU  as  by  die  nobles.'  Tne  influence  of 
this  example  was  propagated  from  Italy  through  most  parts 
of  Europe;  it  being  evident,  from  a  vast  number  of 
instances,  that  the  Europeans  in  general  did  not  pay  near 
so  much  regard  to  the  decrees  and  thunders  of  tne  Gallic 
popes,  as  they  did  to  those  of  Rome.  'This  gave  rise  to 
various  seditions  agaii^t  the  pontiffs,  which  they  could  not 
entirely  crush,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  inqumtarsj  who 
exerted  themselves  with  the  most  barbarous  fury. 

VI.  The  French  pontiffs,  finding  thev  could  draw  but 
Newsebeme*  Small  rcvcnucs  from  their  Ualian  dominions, 
^^^wiUbH  which  were  now  torn  in  pieces  by  faction,  and 
"^^  ravaged  by  sedition,  were  obhged  to  contrive 
new  methods  of  accumulating  wealth.  For  this  purpose 
they  not  only  sold  in^/ti/^ence^  to  the  people,  more  fre- 
quently than  they  had  formerly  done,  whereby  they  made 
themselves  extremely  odious  to  several  potentates,  but  also 
disposed  publicly  of.  scandalous  licenses,  of  all  sorts,  at  an 
excessive  price.    John  XXII.  was  remarkably  shrewd  and 

h  For  an  account  of  the  French  popei,  consult  chiefly  Steph.  Ba]uxU  VUm  PouHf* 
jfvenioitmftiim,  published  at  Paris  in  two  Tolumes  4to.  in  the  year  1693.  The  reader 
may  abo  peruse,  but  it  must  be  with  the  utmost  caution,  Longueval's  BUtory  of  the 
OoUicon  Churchy  and  those  who  continued  that  work  after  his  death.  See  more  espe* 
cially  torn.  zii.  This  Jesuit,  and  hu  successors,  have  shown  grei|t  industry  and  el»- 
^enee  in  the  composition  of  this  history ;  but  they,  for  the  most  part,  artftilly  conceal 
the  yices  and  enormities  of  the  Roman  pontifl^. 

i  See  Baluaii  Pontff.  Jhenum.  tom.  ii.  p.  390,  391,  301,  309^  383,  and  many  otbfer 
places.  Muratorii  jSMiq^  lUd.  torn.  iii.  p.  397,  401,  409,  &c.  Giannone,  EHMre  4e 
JV*apfe9,  torn.  iii.  p.  280. 
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zealous  iq  promoting  this  abominable  traffic ;  for,  thoi^h 
he  was  not  the  first  mventor  o£  the  taxes  and  rules  of  me 
apostolical  chancery,  yet  the  Romish  writers  acknowledge 
that  he  enlarged  and  rendered  them  more  extensively 
profitable  to  the  holy  treasury.^  It  is  certain,  that  the 
origin  of  the  tribute  paid  to  the  popes  under  the  name  of 
annatesj  and  which  is  generally  affirmed  to  have  been  first 
imposed  by  him,  is  of  a  much  earlier  date.^  Beside  the 
abuses  now  mentioned,  these  Gallic  popes,  having  abor 
lished  the  right  of  elections,  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
power  of  conferring  all  the  offices  of  the  church,  whether 

S eater  or  smaller,  according  to  then*  fiemcy,  by  wlach 
ej  soon  amassed  prodigious  wealth.  It  was  also  under 
their  government  that  reserves,  provisions,  expectatives, 
and  other  impositions  of  the  like  odious  nature,  that  had 
seldom  or  never  been  heard  of  before,  became  familiaf  to 
the  public  ear,  and  filled  all  Europe  with  bitter  com- 
plaints."" These  complaints  exceeded  all  bounds,  when 
some. of  these  pontifis,  particularly  John  XXII.  Clement 
VI.  and  Gregory  X.  openly  declared  that  they  had  reserved 
to  themselves  all  churches  and  parishes  within  their  juris- 
diction, and  were  determined,  in  consequence  of  that  so- 
vereign authority  and  plenitude  of  power  which  Christ  had 
conferred  upon  them,  nis  vicars,  to  provide  for  them,  and 
dispose  of  them  without  exception."  It  was  by  these  and 
other  such  mean  and  selfish  contrivances,  which  had  no 
other  end  than  the  acquisition  of  riches,  that  these  incon- 
siderate pontifis  excited  a  general  hatred  against  the  Roman 
see,  ana  thereby  greatiy  weakened  the  papal  empire, 
wUch  had  been  vismly  upon  the  dedine  fi^m  the  time  of 
Boniface. 

VII.  Clement  V.  was  a  mere  creature  of  Philip  tKe  Fair, 
and  was  absolutely  directed  and  governed  by    Tbeobte. 
that  prince  as  long  as  he  lived.    Wifliam  de  No-  SfSSw?.*^ 
garet)  the  implacable  enemy  of  Boniface  VIII.  '•^""p- 

k  Jo.  Ciam|>inii8  De  vkie&ncdlario  ecdeaim  Rtnn*  p.  39.  Car.  Chaia,  Leitres  wr  lei 
JubUeej  tom.  iL  p«  673,  and  others. 

I  Bemh.  Tan  Espen,  Jiw.  EecUs.  unwersde,  iomj  ii.  p.  876.  Boulay,  Histor,  Acad, 
Paris,  tom,  W.  p.  911.  Ant  Wood,  JtnUqmL  Oxon.  tom.  i.  p.  313.  G|ii!.  Franc.  Ber- 
thidr,  Dbff.  nor  Us  Amates,  tom.  zii.  BiiU  de  PEgUee  GaJUc^j,  1. 

m  Steph.  Baluzii  JdieceVUm.  tom.  iii.  p.  479«  618.  Ejua  Ml.  Pwi^f,  AteniUm^  tom.  ii. 
p.  60,  63,  65,  74,  154, 156.  CMUiaswr.  Ckrittianor,  BenedieHnor,  torn.  i.  append*  p.  13. 
Wood,  4pHqwt.  Oxon,  tom.  i.  p.  148,  301, 803.  Boulay,  Hist.  Aead,  Porif.  tom.  iv.  p,  911. 

n  BalusU  Fpult/.  .^emoti.  tom.  ii.  p.  873,  tom.  i.  p.  885,  311,  681,  cl  Ant.  Matthtri 
jfnolcefa  vef.  on^  tom.  t.  p.  849.  t.  Oottia  CkrUHana^  tom.  i.  p.  69, 1808.  HisMre  du 
dnU  Bedet.  JFVoncoiii  tom.  iii.  p.  189,  «. 
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notwithstanding  he  was  under  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation,  had  the  boldness  to  prosecute  his  master^s  cause^ 
and  his  own,  i^inst  Boniface,  even  in  the  pope's  court ; 
an  instance  of  assurance,  this,  not  easy  to  oe  paralleled. 
Philip  insisted,  that  the  dead  body  of  Boniface  should  be 
dug  up  and  publicly  burnt ;  but  Clement  averted  this  in&i- 
my  by  his  advice  and  entreaties,  promising  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  king  in  every  thinj^  else.    In  onler,  therefore, 
to  keep  his  word,  he  was  obliged  to  abrogate  the  laws 
enacted  by  Boniface,  to  grant  the  king  a  bounty  of  fire 
years'  tithes,  fully  to  absolve  Nogaret  of  all  his  crimes,  on 
condition  of  his  submitting  to  a  light  penance,  which, 
however,  he  never  performed,  to  restore  the  citizens  of 
Anagni  to  their  reputation  and  honour,  and  to  call  a  ge- 
nersi  council  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  131 1,  in  order  to  con- 
^mn  the  templars,  on  whose  destruction  Philip  was  most 
ardentiy  bent.     In  this  council  every  thing  was  deter- 
mined as  the  king  thought  proper.    For  Clement,  terrified 
by  the  melancholy  fate  of  Boniface,  durst  not  venture  to 
oppose  this  intrepid  and  obstinate  monarch.*" 

viiu  Upon  Clement's  death,  which  happened  in  the 
Mnuti.  yestr  1314,  many  fierce  contentions  arose  in  the 
*^^^'  conclave  about  choosing  a  successor,  the  French 
cardinals  insisting  upon  a  French,  and  those  of  Italy  de- 
manding an  Italian  pope.  After  a  contest,  which  continued 
two  years,  the  French  party  prevailed,  and  in  the  year 
1316,  elected  James  de  Euse,  a  native  of  Cahors,  and  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Porto.  He  assumed  the  name  of  John 
XXn.  and  bad  a  tolerable  share  of  learning,  but  was  at 
the  same  time  crafty  and  proud,  weak,  imprudent,  and 
covetous,  which  is  allowed  even  by  those  writers,  who,  in 
other  respects,  speak  well  of  him.  He  is  deservedly  cen- 
sured on  account  of  his  temerity,  and  the  ill  success  tiiat 
attended  him,  through  his  own  imprudence,  in  many  of  his 
enterprises ;  but  he  is  more  especially  blamed  for  that  cap 
lamitous  and  unhappy  war  into  which  he  entered  against 
Lewis  of  Bavaria.  This  powerful  prince  disputed  the  im- 
perial throne  of  Germany,  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria; 
and  they  had  been  both  chosen  to  that  l^gh  dignity,  in  the 

o  Beside  the  common  writers  already  cited,  see  Gail.  Franc.  Berthierii,  XH»emm  mr 
U  Pontt/Uol  d$  Clenuni  V.  torn.  iii.  HigUvuit  EeeUi.  GaUk.  Colonia.  HUt  LiUr.  it 
Lymy  torn.  i.  p«  340.    OdUa  CkrUUimM  Benedict,  torn.  i.  p.  1109,  and  torn.  ii.  p.  8X9, 
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^  year  1314,  by  their  respective  partisans  among  the  electa 
'  ors  and  princes  of  the  empire.  John  took  it  tor  granted^ 
^  that  the  decision  of  this  contest  came  uhder  his  ghostly 
^  iurisdiction«     But  in  the  year  1333,  ^e  duke  of  fiavaria- 

having  vanquished  his  competitor  by  force  of  arms,  took 
^  upon  nim  the  administration  of  the  empire  without  asking 

^  the  pope's  approbation,  and  would  by  no  means  allow  that 
^  their  dispute,  abready  determined  by  the  sword,  should  be 

\  again  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  pope.  John  inter^ 
preted  this  refiisal  as  a  heinous  insult  upon  his  authority, 
and  by  an  edict  issued  out  in  the  year  1324,  pretended  to 
deprive  the  emperor  of  his  crown.  But  this  impotent  re^ 
sentment  was  very  little  regarded ;  nay,  he  w^  even  ae» 
cused  of  heresy  by  the  emperor,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
wpealed  to  a  general  council.  Highly  exasperated  by 
these  and  other  deserved  affronts,  the  ponti0*  presumes,  in 
the  year  1337,  to  declare  the  imperial  throne  vacant  a  se- 
cond time,  and  even  to  publish  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation  against  the  chief  of  the  empire.  This  new  maik:  of 
papal  arrogance  was  severely  resented  by  Lewis,  who,  in 
the  year  1328,  published  an  edict  at  Rome,  by  which  John 
was  declared  unworthy  of  the  pontificate,  deposed  from 
that  dignity,  and  succeeded  in  it  by  one  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  Peter  de  Gorbieri,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  as*, 
mimed  the  name  of  Nicolas  V.  and  crowned  the  emperor  at 
Rome  in  a  solemn  and  public  manner.  But  in  tne  year 
1330,  this  imperial  pope  voluntarily  abdicated  the  chair  of 
St  Peter,  and  surrenaered  himself  to  John,  who  kept  him 
in  close  confinement  at  Avignon  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Thus  ended  the  contest  between  the  duke  of  Bavaria  smd 
John  XXI  I.  who,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  efforts  to 
dethrone  each  other,  continued  both  in  the  possession  of 
their  respective  dignities/ 

p  The  particiriara  of  this  riolent  qnarrel  may  be  learned  iVom  the  Retardt  paUislied 
bf  Steph.  Bahis.  in  hia  VUm  Pentf/l  Jhenion.  torn.  ii.  p.  518»  f.  Edn.  Martene,  Tk^ 
stmr.  JhucdoUtr.  torn.  ii.  p.  641,  a,  Jo.  Geotg.  Uerwart,  in  JfAtdo^ieo  Impertdwt  defituo 
contra  Bfoonim,  Monachii,  1618,  in  4to.  et  Christ.  Gewald.  in  Apologia  pro  Ludotico 
'  Bomero,  IngoldstadI,  1618,  in  4to.  against  the  tame  Bsotuis,  who,  in  the  Annalt  he  had 
published,  basely  aspersed  the  memory  of  the  emperor.  See  abo  Luc.  Waddingus  in 
Jtmudib.  MinoTj  torn.  yu.  p.  77,  106.  «.  %ui.  Whoever  attentively  pemses  the  history  of 
this  war,  will  perceife  that  Lewis  of  Bavaria  followed  the  example  of  Philip  the  Fair« 
king  of  France.-  As  Philip  brought  an  accusation  of  heresy  against  Bonifttce,  so  did 
Lewis  with  respect  to  John  XXH.  The  French  monarth  made  use  of  Nogaret  and 
other  accusers  against  the  one  pontilf.  Lewis  employed  Ocean  and  the  Franciscans 
in  that  quality  against  the  other.  Each  of  them  insisted  upon  the  assembUng  a  genoKal 
council,  and  i^nm  the  deposition  of  the  pontiffs  who  had  incurred  their  dbpleasure. 
1  onit  other  circumstances  that  might  be  alleged  to  render  the  parallel  more  striking* 
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rx.  The  numerous  tribes  of  the  Fratricelli,  Beghards, 
and  Spiritual  Franciscans,  adhered  to  the  party  of 
•SilJS^  Lewis.    Supported  by  his  patronage,  and  dis- 
hereby.       perscd  thfoughout  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
they  attacked  every  where  the  reigning  pontifi;  as    an 
enemy  to  the  true  religion,  and  loaded  nim  with  the 
heaviest   accusations  and  tlwe  bitterest  invectives,  both 
in  their  writings  and   in    dieir^  ordinary    conversation. 
These  attacks  did  not  greatly  aflFect  the  p<mtiff,  as  they 
were  made  only  by  private  persons,  by  a  set  of  obscure 
monks,  who,  in  many  respects,  were  unworthy  of  his  notice; 
but  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  Hfe,  he  incurred  the  dis« 
approbation  and  censures  of  almost  the  whole  catholic 
enured.    For  in  the  year  1331  and  1332,  having  asserted, 
in  some  public  discourses,  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  in 
their  intermediate  state,  were  permitted  to  behold  Christ 
as  man,  but  not  Xiieface  of  God,  or  the  divine  nattire,  be- 
fore their  reunion  with  the  body  at  the  last  day.    This 
doctrine  highly  offended  Philip  VI.  king  of  France,  was 
opposed  by  the  pope's  friends  as  well  as  by  his  enemies, 
and  unanimously  condemned  by  the  divines  of  Paris,  in  the 
year  1333.    This  favourite  tenet  of  the  pope  was  thus  se- 
verely treated,  because  it  seemed  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
felicity  of  happy  spirits  in  their  unembodied  state ;  other- 
wise the  point  mignt  have  been  jdelded  to  a  man  of  his 
positive    temper,     without   any   material    consequence. 
Alarmed  by  these  vigorous  proceeding,  he  immediately 
offered  something  by  way  oi  excuse  mr  having  espoused 
this  opinion ;  and  afterward,  in  the  year  1334,  wnen  he 
lay  at  the  point  of  death,  though  he  did  not  entirely  re- 
nounce, he  in  some  measure  softened  it,  by  saying  he  be- 
lieved that  the  unembodied  souls  of  the  righteous  beheld 
the  divine  essence  as  far  as  their  separate  state  and  condition 
would  permit.**    This  declaration  did  not  satisfy  his  adver- 
saries; hence  his  successor,  Benedict  XII.  after  many 
disputes  had  been  held  about  it,  put  an  end  to  this  con- 
troversy by  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Parisian  doc- 
tors, ordering  it  to  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith,  that 
the  souls  of  the  blessed,  during  their  intermediate  state, 

qSee  Steplu  Baluzii  Ft/a  PoiUi/.  ^mvm.  tarn.  i.  p.  175, 177, 188, 197, 221.  786,  &c 
Luc.  Dacherii  SficU,  Seriptor.  Veter,  lom.  L  p.  780,  ed.  Vet  Jo.  Launoii  HuMa 
Gynmat  ^avmreniy  part  i.  cap.  Tii.  p.  319,  torn.  !▼.  part  i.  opp.  Boulaj ,  Htftor.  JUad, 
Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  335,  250.  Luc.  Waddingi  JinnQL  Minor,  torn.  ti.  p.  371,  torn,  ni*  p- 
145.    Jac.  Echardi  ^sriptur,  Pmtdicatw^  torn.  i.  p.  599,  608. 
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did  fiilly  and  perfectly  contemplate  the  divine  nature/ 
Benedict's  publishmg  this  resolution  could  be  in  no  W9lj 
injurious  to  the  memory  of  John ;  for  when  the  latter  lay 
upon  his  deathbed,  he  submitted  his  opinion  to  the  iu^-* 
ment  of  the  church,  that  he  might  not  be  deemed  a  here- 
tic after  his  decease/  , 

X.  John  dyin^  m  the  year  1334,  new  contentions  arose 
in  the  conclave  between  the  French  and  Italian 
cardinals  about  the  election  of  apope ;  but  toward  ^"""^^  ^' 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  chose  James  Foumier,  a  French- 
man, and  cardmal  of  St.  Prisca,  who  took  the  name  of  Be- 
nedict XII.  The  writers  of  these  times  represent  him  as 
a  man  of  great  probity,  who  was  neither  chaigeable  with 
that  avarice,  nor  that  ambition,  that  dishonoured  so  many 
of  his  predecessors/  He  put  an  end  to  the  papal  quarrel 
with  the  emperor  Lewis ;  and  though  he  did  not  restore 
him  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  because  prevented, 
as  it  is  said,  by  the  king  of  France,  vet  he  did  not  attempt 
any  thing  against  him.  He  careiully  attended  to  the 
gnevances  of  the  church,  redressed  them  as  far  as  was  in 
his  power,  endeavoured  to  reform  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  monastic  societies,  whether  of  the  mendicant,  or  more 
opulent  orders ;  and  died  in  the  year  1342,  while  he  was 
laying  the  most  noble  schemes  for  promoting  a  yet  more 
extensive  reformation.  In  short,  if  we  overlook  his  super- 
stition, the  prevailing  blemish  of  this  barbarous  age,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of  integritv  and  merit. 

XI.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  man  of  a  quite  different  dis- 
position, Clement  VI.  a  native  of  France,  whose 

name  was  Peter  Roger,  and  who  was  cardinal  of  ^**'"°*  ^^ 
St.  Nereus  and  St»  Achilles,  before  his  elevation  to, the 
pontificate.  Not  to  insist  upon  the  most  unexceptionable 

Earts  of  this  pontiff's  conduct,  we  shall  only  observe  that 
e  trod  faithnillv  in  the  steps  of  John  XXIL  in  providing 
for  vacant  churcnes  and  bisnoprics,by  reserving  to  himseff 

r  Baluzii  VU,  P<nU{f.  jSvenUm.  torn.  i.  p,  197,  216,  221,  824,  226. 

f  CP  s  All  thiB  pope's  heretical  fancies  about  the  heat^  virion  were  nothing  in  com:- 
partson  itith  a  vile  and  most  enormous  praetieal  heresy  that  was  found  in  his  cofiers  a^ 
ter  his  death,  viz.  five  and  twenty  millions  of  florins,  of  which  there  :were  eighteen  in 
speeief  and  the  rest  in  plate,  jewels,  crowns,  mitres,  and  other  precious  baubles,  all 
which  he  had  squeezed  out  of  the  people  and  the  inferior  cleigy,  during  his  pontificate. 
See  fleury,  Htsl.  Eccles,  Uvr.  zciv.  §  zzvix. 

t  See  the  Fnpnmtiar,  Bistar.  Aoaurai.  in  Muratorii  ^HqtuL  ltd.  torn.  liL  p.  375.  Ba- 
luzii VU,  Punt,  Pinion,  torn,  i,  p.  205,  218,  240,  *t^  Bpuiay,  l/i9l»r.  ^cad.  Pari». 
tovBu  iv.  p.  253. 
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the  dispdSftT  of  them,  which  showed  his  sordid  and  intatia- 
ble  avarice ;  that  he  conferred  ecclesiastical  dignities  and 
benefices  of  the  highest  consequence  upon  strangers  and 
Italians,  which  drew  upon  him  the  warm  displeasure  of 
the  kings  of  England  and  France  ;  and  lastly,  that  by  re^ 
newing  the  dissensions  that  had  formerly  subsisted  between 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  the  Roman  see,  he  displayed  to  the 
world  his  excessive  vanity  and  ambition  in  the  most  odir 
ous  colours.  In  the  year  1343,  he  assailed  the  emperor 
with  his  thundering  edicts ;  and  when  he  heard  that  tbe^ 
were  treated  by  that  prince  with  the  utmost  contempt,  hu 
rage  augmented,  and  he  not  only  threw  out  new  maledic* 
tions,  ami  published  new  sentences  of  excommunication' 
against  him,  in  the  year  1346,  but  also  excited  the  Crermaii 
princes  to  elect  Henry  VIL  son  to  Charles  IV,  emperor  ia 
nis  place.  This  violent  measure  would  infallibly  have  oc- 
casioned a  civil  war  in  Germany,  had  it  not  been  prevent- 
ed bv  the  death  of  Lewis,  in  the  vear  1347.  Clement  did 
not  lon^  survive  him,  tor  he  died  in  the  year  1352,  famous 
for  nothing  but  his  excessive  zeal  for  extending  the  papal 
authority,  and  for  his  having  added  Avignon,  which  he 
purchased  of  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  to  the  patrimony  q£ 
St.  Peter. 

XII.  His  successor,  Innocent  VI.  whose  name  was  Ste- 
fuMMM  VI.  phen  Albert,  was  much  more  remarkable  for  in« 
vrban  V.  tcgrity  and  moderation.  He  was  a  Frenchman^ 
and  before  nis  election,  had  been  bishop  of  Ostia.  He 
died  in  the  year  1362,  after  having  governed  the  church 
ten  years.  His  greatest  blemish  was,  that  he  promoted 
his  relations  with  an  excessive  partiality,  but  in  other  res- 
pects, he  was  a  man  of  merit,  and  a  if^reat  encourager  ci 
pious  'and  learned  men.  He  kept  the  monks  closely  to 
their  duty,  carefully  abstained  from  reserving  churches,and 
by  many  good  actions,  acquired  a  great  and  deserved  re* 
nutation. ,  He  was  succeeded  by  William  Grimoard  ab- 
bot of  St.  Victor,  at  Marseilles,  who  took  the  name  of  Ur- 
bati  V.  and  was  entirely  free  from  all  the  grosser  vices,  if 
we  except  those  which'  cannot  easily  be  separated  from 
the  papal  dignity.  This  pope',  being  prevailed  on  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  Romans,  returned  to  Rome,  in  the  year 
1367,  but  in  1370,  he  came  back  to  Avignon,  to  reconcile 
the  differences  that  had  arisen  between  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  died  there  the  same  year. 
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xiir.  He  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Roger,  a.  French 
ecclesiastic  of  illustrious  descent^  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Gregory  XI.  a  man  who,  thoi^b  inferior  ^*«««y^ 
to  his  predecessors  in  virtue,  exceeded  mem  far  in  courage 
and  assurance^  In  his  time,  Italy  in  geneml,  and  the  city 
of  Rome  in  particular,  was  distressed  with  most  outrageous 
and  formidaole  tumults.  The  Florentines  carried  on  sue* 
cessfuHy  a  terrible  war  against  the  ecclesiastical  state.* 
Upon  which  Gregory,  in  hopes  of  quietmg  the  disorders 
of  Italy,  and  also  of  recovering  the  cities  and  territories 
which  had  been  taken  from  St.  Peter's  patoimony,  transr 
ferred  the  papal  seat  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  in  the  year 
1976.  To  this  he  was  in  a  great  measure  determined  by 
the  advice  of  <me  Catharine,  a  virgib  of  Sens,  who,  in  this 
credulous  age,  was  thought  to  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  made  a  journey  to  Avignon  on  purpose  to 
persuade  him  to  take  this  step."^  It  was  not  however 
lon^  before  Gregory  repented  that  he  had  followed  her 
advice;  for  by  the  longdbsence  of  the  popes  from  Italy, 
their  authority  was  reduced  to  such  a  low  ebb,  that  the 
Romans  and  Florentines  made  no  scruple  to  insult  him 
with  the  grossest  abuse,  which  made  him  resolve  to  return 
to  Avignon;  but  before  he  could  execute  his  determina- 
tkm  he  was  taken  ofi'  by  death,  in  the  year  1S78. 

XIV.  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XL  the  cardinals  assem* 
bled  to  consult  about  choosing  a  successor,  when 
the  people  of  Rome,  fearing  lest  the  vacant  dig-  tff!^!^^ 
nity  should  be  conferred  on  a  Frenchman,  came  ««»»»^«»  «"»««*• 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  the  conclave,  and  with  great 
damours,  accompanied  with  many  outrageous  threatemngs, 
insisted  that  an  Italian  should  be  advanced  to  the  popedom. 
The  cardinals,  terrijfied  by  this  uproar,  immediately  pro- 
claimed Bartholomew  de  rr^nano,  who  was  a  Neapohtan, 
and  archbishop  of  Bari,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Urban 
VI.  This  new  pontiff,  by  his  unpolite  behaviour,  injudi- 
cious severity,  and  intolerable  arrogance,  had  made  himself 
many  enemies  among  people  of  a&  ranks,  and  especially 
among  the  leading  cardinals.    These  latter  dierefore,  tired 

u  See  chiefly,  Coliraii  Sdutnti  EpUUfUt^  written  itt  thd  name  of  tke  Florentines^  part 
i.  p.  47—100, 148, 161  See  also  Brt^.  ad  part  it.  p.  IS,  the  new  Florentine  edition, 
tj^Lanr.  Mehne. 

W  See  UngaeTal,  BM.  de  PMgfin  CMKcmm,  torn.  nr.  p.  159,  IM. 
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of  his  insolence,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Anagni,  and  from 
thence  to  Fondi,  a  citjr  in  the  kin^dcnn  of  Naples,  where 
they  elected  to  the  pontificate  Robert,  count  of  Geneva, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VIL  and  declared  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  election  of  Urban  was  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  ceremony,  which  they  had  found  themselves 
obliged  to  perform  in  order  to  calm  the  turbulent  rage  of 
the  populace.  Which  of  these  two  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  true  and  kwfiil  pope,  is,  to  this  day,.matter  of  doubt; 
nor  will  tlie  records  and  writings,  allied  by  the  contend- 
ing parties,  enable  us  to  adjust  that  point  with  any  cer- 
tamty.*  Urban  remained  at  Rome;  Clement  went  to 
Avigndn  in  France.  His  cause  was  espoused  by  France 
and  Spain,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  C3rprus,  while  aU  the  rest 
of  Europe  acknowledged  Urban  to  be  the  true  vicar  of 
Christ. 

XV.  Thus  the  union  of  the  Latin  church  under  one  head 
ittWdeoBM-  ^as  destroyed  at  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  and 
^aaoeti.  ^^  succecdod  by  that  deplorable  cbssension^ 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  great  western  schism  J 
This  dissension  was  fomented  with  such  dreadful  success, 
and  arose  to  such  a  shameful  height,  that  for  the  space  of 
fifty  ye^s,  the  church  had  two  or  three  different  heads  at 
the  same  time ;  each  of  the  contenduo^  popes  forming 
plots,  and  thundering  out  anathemas  agamst  their  competi- 
tors. The  distress  and  calamity  of  these  times  is  beyond 
all  power  of  description;  for,  not  to  insist  upon  the  per- 
petual contentions  and  wars  between  the  factions  of  the 
several  popes,  bv  which  multitudes  lost  their  fortunes  and 
lives,  allsense  of  religion  was  extinguished  in  most  places, 
and  proflkacy  rose  to  a  most  scandalous  excess.  The 
energy,  while  they  veheniently  contended  which  of  the 

z  See  the  eets  Md  documentB  \n  Cam.  Egass.  de  Boaky,  £Rfl.  Aead»  Ptuia,  torn.  it. 
p.  463y  t.  Luc.  Wadding.  Jhmtd.  Minor,  tout.  U.  p.  13,  «.  Steph.  Balucii  Vid,  Pan^f, 
Jhmhn.  torn.  i.  p.  44S,  998,  «.  Acta  Sandor  torn.  i.  J^priL  p.  788.  I  ha^e  alto  aome 
doGomenU  never  yet  pnblished,  wiiich  throw  great  light  upon  this  controTersy,  though 
they  do  not  absolutely  determine  the  point  in  dispute. 

y  An  aoeoat  of  this  dissension  may  be  seen  in  Pierre  du  Puy,  HtsUin  Generate  da 
ScMsme^niaceesfi  ffigKss  dspufs  r^fn.  1378, /tttftt'cn  fA.  1488,  which,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  preface^  was  compiled  flrom  the  royal  records  of  France,  and  Is  entirely 
worthy  of  credit.  Nor  should  we  whoUy  r^ect  Lewis  Maimbourg's  Htstotrs  du  grmd 
Sekime  tPOecideni,  though  in  general  it  be  deeply  tainted  with  the  leaven  of  party 
spirits  A  great  many  documents  are  to  be.  met  with  in  Boulay,  HUU  Awti^  Parit.  torn, 
iv.  and  ▼.  and  also  in  Edm.  Martene,  Thetauri  AuedoUr.  torn.  ii.  p.  1074.  I  always 
pass  over  the  common  writers  upon  this  sulgecty  such  as  Alexander,  Raynald.  Bcorhii, 
Spondamus,  and  Da  PiQ. 
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reigning  popes  was  the  true  successor  of  Christ,  were  so 
excessively  corrupt,  as  to  be  no  longer  studious  to  keep 
up  even  an  appearance  of  religion  or  decency:  and  in 
consequence  oi  all  this,  many  plain,  well-meamng  people^ 
who  concluded  that  no  one  could  possibly  partake  of  eter* 
nal  life,  unless  united  with  the  vicar  of  Christ,  were  over- 
whelmed with  doubt,  and  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress 
of  mind.'  Nevertheless  these  abuses  were,  by  their  con- 
sequences, greatly  conducive  both  to  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious interests  of  mankind ;  for  by  these  dissensions  the 
papal  power  received  an  incurable  wound ;  and  kings 
and  pnnces,  who  had  formerly  been  the  slaves  of  the 
lordly  pontiffs,  now  became  their  judges  and  masters. 
And  many  of  the  least  stupid  among  the  people  had  the 
courage  to  disregard  and  despise  the  popes,  on  accoimt  of 
their  odious  disputes  about  dominion,  to  commit  their  sal-^ 
vation  to  God  alone,  and  to  admit  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  mi^t  be  maintained,  and  the 
mterests  of  religion  secured  and  promoted,  without  a  visi- 
ble head,  crowned  with  a  spiritual  supremacy. 

XVI.  The  Italian  cardinals  attachea  to  the  interests  of 
Urban  VI.  upon  the  death  of  that  pope  in  the  year 
1889,  set  up  for  his  successor  at  Rome,  Peter  fSKiiSi 
Thomacelli,  a  Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of  '^*"' 
Boniface  IX.  and  Clement  VII.  dying  in  the  year  1394, 
the  French  cardinals  raised  to  the  pontificate  Peter  de 
Luna,  a  Spaniard,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict 
XIII.  During  these  transactions,  various  methods  were 
proposed  and  attempted  for  healing  this  melancholy  breach 
m  the  church.  Kings  and  princes,  bishops  and  divines, 
appeared  with  zeal  in  this  salutary  project.  It  was  gene- 
rally thought  that  the  best  course  to  be  taken  in  this  mat- 
ter was,  what  they  then  styled,  the  method  of  cession  ;  but 
neither  of  the  popes  could  be  prevailed  on,  either  by  en- 
treaties or  threatenings,  to  give  up  the  pontificate.  The 
GalUcan  church,  higluy  incensed  at  this  obstinacy,  re- 
nounced solemnly,  in  a  council  held  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1397,  all  subjection  and  obedience  to  both  pontiffs ;  and 
upon  the  publication  of  this  resolution,  in  the  year  1396, 

z  Concerning  the  mischievous  consequences  of  this  schism,  we  have  ft  largfe  account  to 
the  HUUke  du  droit  public  Eccle$.  Fi-tmcois,  toon.  ii.  p.  166,  193,  $02,  8, 

VOL.  If.  59 
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Benedict  XIII.  was,  by  the  express  orders  of  Charles  VT. 
detamed  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  Avignon/ 

XVII.  Some  of  the  popes,  and  especially  Benedict  XII. 

were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  prevailing 
tiJStK'"*"  vices,  and  scandalous  conduct  of  the  greatest  part 
!taS';»riK^  of  th^^  monks,  which  they  zealously  endeavoured 
nendicanit.  j^  rcctify  and  remove  ;  but  the  disorder  was  too 
inveterate  to  admit  of  a  cure.  The  mendicants^  and  more 
especially  the  Dominicans  and  JPranmcflw*,  wereatthe  head 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  were  indeed  become  the  beads 
of  the  church;  so  extensive  was  the  influence  they  had 
acouired,  that  all  matters  of  importance,  both  in  the  cowft 
of  Kome,  and  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  were  carried  on 
under  their  supreme  and  absolute  direction.  The  multi- 
tude had  such  a  high  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  these  sturdy 
beggars,  and  of  their  credit  with  the  Supreme  Being,  that 
great  numbers  of  both  sexes,  some  in  health,  others  in  a 
state  of  infirmity,  others  at  the  point  of  death,  eamestly 
desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  mendicant  order,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  a  sure  and  infallible  method  of  ren- 
dermg  heaven  propitious.  Many  made  it  an  essential  part 
of  their  last  wills,  that  their  carcasses,  after  death,  should 
be  wrapped  in  old,  ragged  Dominican  or  Franciscan 
habits,  and  interred  among  the  mendicants.  For  such  was 
the  barbarous  superstition  and  wretched  ignorance  of  this 
age,  that  people  universally  believed  they  should  readily 
obtain  mercy  from  Christ,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  if  they 
appeared  before  his  tribunal  associated  with  the  mendi- 
cant friars. 

XVIII.  The  high  esteem  in  which  the  mendicant  orders 
were  held,  and  the  excessive  degree  of  authority 

deTt^wJ"'  they  had  acquired,  only  served  to  render  them 
***""""•  still  more  odious  to  such  as  had  hitherto  been 

their  enemies,  and  to  draw  upon  them  new  marks  of  jea- 
lousy and  hatred  from  the  higher  and  lower  clergy,  the 
monastic  societies  and  the  public  universities.  So  uni- 
versal was  this  odium,  that  tnere  was  scarcely  a  province 
or  university  in  Europe,  in  which  bishops,  clergy,  and 
doctors  were  not  warmly  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans,  wlio  employed  the  power  and 

a  Betide  the  common  historians,  and  Lono^ncval's  HisMre  dt  PEglise  GaUicane,  torn. 
xlv.  me  the  ach  of  this  council  in  Boulay's  Histor.  .icarf.  Paris,  torn.  ir.  p.  82f>. 
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authority  they  had  received  from  the  popes,  in  under- 
mining the  ancient  discipline  of  the  churchy  and  assuming 
to  themselves  a  certain  superintendence  in  religious  mat- 
ters. In  England,  the  university  of  Oxford  made  a  reso- 
lute stand  against  the  encroachments  o(  the  Dominicans,^ 
while  Richard,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  Henry  Crump, 
Noris,  and  others,  attacked  all  the  mendicant  orders  with 
great  vehemence  and  severity/  But  Richard,  whose  ani- 
mosity against  them  was  much  keener  than  that  of  their 
other  antagonists,  went  to  the  court  of  Innocent  VI*  in 
the  year  1356,  and  there  vindicated  the  cause  of  the  church 
against  them  with  the  greatest  fervour,  both  in  his  writing 
and  discourse,  until  the  year  1360,  in  which  he  diecL'^ 
They  had  also  many  opponents  in  Fratice,  who,  together 
with  Ae  university  of  Fans,  were  secretly  engaged  in 
contriving  means  to  overturn  their  exorbitant  power.;  but 
John  de  PoUiac  set  himself  openly  against  them,  publicly 
denying  the  validity  of  the  absolution  granted  by  the  Do- 
mimcans  and  Franciscans  to  those  who  confessed  to  them, 
maintaining,^  that  the  popes  were  disabled  from  granting 
them  a  power  of  absolution  by  the  authority  of  the  canon, 
entitled  Omnis  utriusque  sexus  ;  and  proving  frpm  these 
premises,  that  all  those,  who  would  be  sure  of  their  salva^ 
tion,  ought  to  confess  their  sins  to  their  own  parish  priests, 
even  though  they  had  been  absolved  by  the  monks.  They 
suffered  little  or  nothing,  however,  from  the  efforts  of  these 
numerous  adversaries,  being  resolutely  protected  against 
all  opposition,  whether  open  or  secret,  by  the  popes,  who 
regarded  them  as  their  best  friends  and  most  effectual 
supports.  Accordingly,  John  XXII.  by  an  extrs^ordinary 
decree  condemned  the  opinions  of  John  de  PoUiac,  in  the 
year  1321." 

b  Sec  Ant.  Wood,  wfnft^.  Oxon,  torn.  i.  p.  150,  154,  196,  &e. 

e  See  Wood,  AiUiq-  Oxmu  toni.  i.  p.  iSl,  183,  torn.  ii.  p.  61,  62.  Baluzii  VU^  Pon^ 
Uf.  ^enum,  torn,  i.  p.  338,  950.  Boulay,  Hisior,  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  336.  Wtd- 
dingi  Annal.  J^Iinor.  torn.  viii.  p.  126. 

.  d  See  Simon,  Letlres  ChmaUa,  torn.  i.  p.,  1 64.     1  have  in  -my  possession  a  muiiucript 
treatise  of  Bartholomew  de   Brisac,  entitled  Soltttiones  opposite^  Ricardi^  JhTnaehani 
episcopi,  proposUionUma  contra  MendicanUs  in  euria  Romana  coram  PonHJice  el  cwrttmaiUbm  ' 
jaeUSy  Jhmo  1360. 

e  See  Jo.  Laanoius,  De  Carume ;  Omnis  vtriusque  sexw,  torn.  i.  part  L  opp.  p.  871, 
274,  287,  &c,  Balazii  Vit,  Pontif,  Avenion.  torn.  ii.  p.  10,  and  Mspellan.  toip.  i.  p.  153. 
Dacherii  Spieil,  Scriptor.  Veter,  torn.  i.  p.  112,  s.  It  was  published  by  Edm.  Martene, 
in  Tkesauro  Anccdotor,  torn.  I  p.  1363.  See  also  Baluzii  Fit,  PonHf.  Avtmon.  torn.  i.  p. 
132,  182,  &c. 
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XIX.  But  among  aU  the  enemies  of  the  mendicant  orders, 

none  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  more 
joh.wiekUff.  exalted  encomiums  on  the  one  hand,  or  blacker 
calumnies  on  the  other,  than  John  Wickiiff,  an  English 
doctor,  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  afterward 
rector  or  Lutterworth ;  who,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  writers  of  the^e  times,  was  a  man  of  an  enterprising 
genius  and  extraordinary  learning.  In  the  year  1360, 
animated  by  the  example  of  Richard,  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, he  first  of  all  defended  the  statutes  and  privileges 
of  the  university  of  Oxford  against  all  the  orders  of  the 
mendicants,  and  had  the  courage  to  throw  out  some  slight 
reproofs  against  the  popes,  their  principal  patrons,  which 
lio  true  Briton  ever  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  After  this^ 
in  the  year  1367,  he  was  deprived  of  the  wardenship  of 
Canterbury  Hall,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  Simon 
Langham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  substituted  a 
monk  in  bis  place ;  upon  which  he  appealed  to  pope  Ur- 
ban V.  who  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  archoishop 
against  him  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  had 
inveighed  against  th^  monastic  orders.  Highly  exaspe- 
rated at  this  treatment,  he  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  not 
only  attacked  all  the  monks,  and  their  scandalous  irregu- 
larities, but  even  the  pontifical  power  itself,  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical abuses,  both  in  his  sermons  and  writings. 
From  hence  he  proceeded  to  yet  greater  lengths,  and 
detesting  the  wretched  superstition  of  the  times,  refuted 
with  great  acuteness  and  spirit  the  absurd  notions  that 
were  generally  received  in  religious  matters,  and  not  only 
exhorted  the  laity  to  study  the  Scriptures,  but  also-trans- 
lated into  English  these  divine  books,  in  order  to  render 
the  perusal  of  them  more  universal.  Though  neither  the 
doctrine  of  Wickliff  was  void  of  error,  nor  his  life  without 
reproach,  3^et  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  changes  he 
attempted  to  introduce,  both  in  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
the  church,  were,,  in  many  respects,  wise,  useful,  and 
salutary.' 

XX.  The  monks,  whom  Wickliff  had  principally  exaspe- 
ins  odw-  rated,  commenced  a  violent  prosecution  against 

"'^        him  at  the  court  of  Gregory  XI.  who,  in  the  year 

f  A  work  of  his  waa  published  at  Lei|)fic  and  Frankfort,  in  4to.  in  th^  year  1753, 
entitled  DiaUgorun  Libri  quaiuor^  which,  though  it  does  not  contain  all  the  branches 
of  hb  doctrine,  yet  shows  sufficiently  tlie  spirit  of  the  man,  and  bis  war  of  thinking  in 
Kencral. 
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1377,  ordered  Simon  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  affair  in  the  council  held  at 
Lon^don.  Imroinent  as  this  danger  evidently  was,  Wick- 
lifT  escaped  it  by  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
some  other  peers,  who  had  a  high  regard  for  him.  And 
soon  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the  fatal  schism  of  the 
Romish  church  commenced,  durmg  wliich  there  was  one 
pope  at  Rome,  and  another  at  Avignon ;  do  that  of  course 
this  controversy  lay  dormant  a  long  time.  But  no  sooner 
was  this  embroiled  state  of  affairs  tolerably  settled,  thaii 
the  process  agamst  him  was  revived  by  WilUam  de  Gourte- 
ney,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1385,  and  was 
carried  on  witn  great  vehemence  in  two  councils  held  at 
London  and  Oxford.  The  event  was,  that  of  the  twenty- 
three  opinions,  for  which  Wickliff  had  been  prosecuted  by 
the  monks,  ten  were  condemned  as  heresies,  and  thirteen 
as  errors,^  He  himself  however  returned  in  safety^o  Lut- 
terworth, where  he  di^d  peaceably  in  the  jKjar  1387. 
This  latter  attack  was  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
former ;  but  by  what  means  he  got  salelv  through  it, 
whether  by  the  interest  of  the  court,  or  by  aen3ring  or  ab- 
juring his  opinions,  is  to  this  day  a  secret.^  He  left  many 
followers  in  England,  and  other  countries,  who  were  styled 
Wtckliffites  ^ndLollardSy  which  last  was  a  term  of  popular 
reproach  translated  from  the  Flemish  tongue  into  English. 
Wherever  they  could  be  found,  they  were  terribly  perse^ 
cuted  by  the  m^uisitors,  and  other  instruments  of  papal 
vengeance,  and  in  the  councQ  of  Constanqe,  in  the  year 

ICP  g  lo  the  original  Dr.  Mosheim  s&ys,  that  of  eighteen  articles  imputed  to  Wick- 
liflT,  nine  were  condemned  as  'heresies  and  fifteen  as  errors*  This  contradiction,  which 
we  hare  taken  the  liberty  to^orrect  in  the  text,  is. perhaps  an  orersight  of  the  learned 
author,  who  may  have  confounded  the  eighteen  heresies  and  errors  that  were  epume* 
rated  and  refuted  by  William  Wodford,  in  a  letter  to  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  the  twenty^three  propositions  that  had  been  condemned  by  his  predecessor 
Courteney  at  London,  of  which  ten  were  pronounced  heretiealf  and  thirteen  erroneous. 
See  the  rery  curious  collection  of  pieces,  entitled  Ffucieulus  rerum  expetentUman  et 
Jt^^iendarum  Orthuini  Gratii,  published  first  at  Cologn,  by  the  compiler  in  the  year  1535, 
and  afterward  at  London  in  1690,  with  an  additional  volume  of  ancient  pieces  and  frag- 
ments by  the  learned  Mr.  Edward  Brown.  The  letter  of  Wodford  is  at  full  length  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  collection,  p.  191. 

h  We  have  a  •  full  and  complete  History  of  the  Life  and  Sf{jfering3  of  John  Wickliff, 
published  in  8vo.  at  London,  in  the  year  1720,  by  Mr.  'John  Lewes,  who  also  published, 
in  the  year  1731,  Wickliffs  English  translation  of  the  Jfew  Testament  from  the  Latin 
version,  called  the  Vulgate*  This  translation  is  enriched  with  a  learned  prefaeh  by  the 
editor,  in  which  he  enlarges  upon  the  life,  actions,  and  auScrings  of  that  eminent  re- 
former. The  pieces,  relative  to  the  controversies  which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  doc- 
trines of  WieklifiT,  are  to  be  found  in  the  learned  i^ork  of  Wtlktns,  entitled  ConeUia 
MagMt  BtUannUt  et  Hihem.  tom^  iii.  p.  116,  156.  See  also  Boulay,  Hittot,  Acad*  Pari:f. 
torn.  iv.  p.  450.     Ant.  Wood,  ,9ntiq,  Oxonlens.  torn  i.  p.  183,  186,  et  passim. 
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1415,  the  memor}'  and  opinions  of  Wickliff  were  condemn* 
ed  by  a  solemn  decree ;  and,  about  thirteen  years  after, 
his  bones  were  dug  up  and  publicly  burnt 

XXI.  Notwithstanding  the  niendicants  were  thus  vigorous- 
ly attacked  on  all  sides,  by  such  a  considerable 
J^beFro^  number  of  ingenious  and  learned  adversaries, 
ciscent        jjjgy  could  not  be  persuaded  to  abate  any  thing- 
of  their  excessive  pride,  to  set  bounds  to  their  superstition^ 
or  to  desist  from  imposing  upon  the  multitude,  but  were  as 
diligent  as  ever  in  propagating  opinions  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  religion  in  general,  and  particularly  injurious  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being.    The  Franciscans,  forget- 
ting, in  their  entnusiastic  p&ensy,  the  veneration  mey 
owed  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  animated  with  a  mad  zeal 
for  advancing  the  glory  of  their  order  and  its  founder,  im- 
piously maintained,  that  the  latter  was  a  second  Christ,  in 
all  respects  similar  to  the  first ;  and  that  their  institution 
and  discipline  was  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus.    Yet,  shock- 
ing as  these  foolish  and  impious  pretensions  were,  the 
popes  were  not  ashamed  to  patronise  and  encourage  them 
oy  their  Jetters  and  mandates,  in  which  they  made  no 
scruple  to  assert,  that  the  absurd  fable  of  the  stigmas^  or 
five  wounds  impressed  upon  Francis  by  Christ  himself,  on 
Mount  Alvemus,  was  worthy  of  credit,  because  matter  of 
undoubted  fact*    Nor  was  this  all ;  for  they  not  only  per- 
mitted to  be  published,  without  any  mark  of  their  disap- 

i  The  story  of  the  marks,  or  itigmas,  imprc^eed  on  Francis,  is  well  known,  as  are 
also  the  letters  of  tho  Roman  pontiffs,  which  ei^join  the  belief  of  it,  and  which  Wad- 
ding has  collected  with  great  care,  and  published  in  his  ^ttaUs  Minorum,  torn.  viii.  and 
ix.  The  Dominicans  formerly  made  a  public  jest  of  this  ridiculous  fable,  but  being 
awed  into  silence  by  the  papal  bulls,  they  are  now  obliged  to  deride  it  in  secret,  whife 
the  Franciscans,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  propagate  it  with  the  most  fervent  zeal. 
That  St.  Francis  had  upon  his  body  the  marks  or  impressions  of  the  fiye  great  wounds 
of  Christ,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  since  this  is  a  fact  proved  by  a  great  number  of  unex- 
ceptionable witnesves.  '  But  as  he  was  a  most  superstitious  and  fanatical  mortal,  it  is 
undoubtedly  evident,  that  he  imprinted  on  himself  these  holy  wounds,  that  he  might 
resenible  Christ,  and  bear  about  in  his  body  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  Redeemer's 
sufferings.  It  was  customary  in  these  times,  for  such, as  were  willing  to  be  thought 
more  pious  than  others,  to  imprint  upon  thpir  bodies  marks  of  this  kind,  that,  having 
thus  continually  before  them  a  lively  representation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  they  mjght 
preserve  a  becoming  sense  of  it  on  their  minds.  The  words  of  St.  Paul.  Galat.  vL  17, 
were  sufficient  to  confirm  in  this  wretched  delusion,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  age, 
in  which  the  Scriptures  were  neither  studied  nor  understood.  A  long  list  of  tfaeie 
sHpiuUizedfanaUes  might  be  extracted  from  the  Jlda  Sonctonim,  and  other  records  of 
this  and  the  following  century  ;  nor  ia  this  ancient  piece  of  superstition  entirely  abo- 
lishedi  even  in  our  times.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Franciscan  monks,  having  found 
these  marks  upon  the  dead  body  of  their  founder,  took  this  occaBion  of  making  him 
appear  to  the  world  as  honoured  by  heaven  above  the  rest  of  mortals,  and  invented, 
for  this  purpose,  the  story  of  ChpstX  having  miraculously  transfened  his  wounds  to 
him. 
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probation,  but  approved,  and  even  recommended  an  impi- 
ous piece,  stuffed  with  tales  yet  more  improbable  and  ri- 
diculous than  either  of  the  above-mentioned  fictions,  and 
entitled.  The  Book  of  the  Conformities  of  St.  Thebookof 
Francis  with  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  composed  li^J^Sf^'su** 
in  the  year  1383,  by  Bartholomew  Albizi,  a  Fran-  ^'•"'*'- 
ciscan  of  Pisa,  with  the  applause  of  his  order.  This  in- 
famous tract,  in  which  the  Son  of  God  is  put  upon  a  level 
with  a  wretched  mortal,  is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  out- 
rageous enthusiasm  and  abominable  arrogance  of  the 
Franciscan  order ;  and  not  less  so  of  the  excessive  impru- 
dence of  the  popes  in  extolling  and  recommending  it." 

XXII.  The  Franciscans,  who  adhered  to  the  genuine  and 
austere  rule  of  their  founder,  and  opposed  the  the 
popes,  who  attempted  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  FrtSuiuL 
its  injunctions^  were  not  a  whit  wiser  than  those 
of  the  order  who  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  and  res- 
pected the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  By  these 
antipapal  Franciscans  I  mean  the  fratriceUi  or  minorites, 
and  the  tertiaries  of  that  order,  otherwise  called  beghardsy 
together  with  the  spirituals^  who  resided  principaUy  in 
France,  and  embraced  the  opinions  of  Pierre  d'Olive, 
These  monastic  factions  were  turbulent  and  seditious  be- 
yond expression ;  the^  gave  incredible  vexation  to  the 
popes,  and  for  a  long  time  disturbed,  wherever  they  went, 
the  tranquillity  both  of  church  and  state.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,'  the  less  austere  Franciscans  were 
outrageous  in  their  resentment  against  the /ra/ric£^//i,  who 
had  deserted  their  communion ;""  upon  which,  »uch  of  the 
latter  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  fury  of  their 
persecutors,  retired  into  France  in  the  year  1307,  and  as- 

k  Concerning  Albizi  in  bis  book,  see  Wadding.  Annal,  Minor,  torn.  ix.  p.  158.  J.  A. 
Fabricii  Biblioth.  Lot,  medU  ctvi,  torn.  i.  p.  131.  Schclbornii  •^maen.  Liter,  torn.  iii.  p. 
160.  Bayle's  DicHenaaryy  at  tbe  article  Francis,  and  the  Muoeau  Dicltonnmre  HUt.  CrU. 
torn.  i.  at  the  article  Albizi,  p.  817.  Erasmus  Albert  madb  several  extracts  from  this 
book,  and  publisfaed  them  under  the  title  of  the  •Alcoran  of  the  fVancucaf»,-ifrhich  was 
frequently  printed  in  Latin,  German,  and  Frcncb  ;  and  in  the  yei^  1734,  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  two  volumes  8ve.  in  French  and  Latin,  with  ele^nt  cuU. 

ICJ^  The  eor\formities  between  Christ  and  St.  Francis,  are  carried  to  forty  in  the 
book  of  Albizi,  but  they  are  multiplied  to  four  thousand  by  a  Spanish  monk  of  Uie  or- 
der of  Observants,  in  a  book  published  at  Madrid,  in  the  year  1651,  under  the  following 
title,  ProdigkaUm  Jfatiwa  et  Gratia  Portentum,  The  eiff\formUies  mentioned  by  Pedro 
de  Alva  Astorga,  the  austere  author  of  this  most  ridiculous  book,  are  whimsical  be- 
yond expression.    See  the  Biblwtheque  des  Sciences  et  dts  Beaux  Arts,  torn.  iv.  p.  3l8i 

I  In  the  year  1306,  and  1307. 

m  Waddingi  •fnnoZ.  Minor,  torn.  vi.  ad  An.  1307,  p.  91. 
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sociated  themselves  with  the  spirituals,  or  followers  of 
Pierre  d'Oiive  in  Provence,  who  had  also  formerly  aban- 
doned the  society.  Soon  after  this,  the  whole  Franciscan 
order,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  was  divided 
into  two  parties.  The  one,  which  embraced  the  severe 
discipline  and  absolute  poverty  ef  St,  Francis,  were  called 
sj^irituals  ;  the  other,  which  insisted  upon  mitigating  the 
austere  injunctions  of  their  founder,  were  styled  the  bre- 
thren of  the  commimity.  The  latter,  being  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  oppress  the  former,  whose  faction  as  yet  was  but  weak, 
and  as  it  were,  in  its  infancy ;  but  notwithstanding  tlus« 
they  cheerfully  submitted  to  these  hardships,  rather  than 
return  to  the  society  of  those  who  had  deserted  the  rules 
of  their  master.  Pope  Clement  V.. having  drawn  the 
leaders  of  these  two  parties  to  his  court,  took  great  pains 
to  compose  their .  dissensions ;  nevertheless,  his  pacific 
scheme  advanced  but  slowly,  on  account  of  the  innexible 
obstinacy  of  each  sect,  and  the  great  iiumber  of  their 
mutual  accusations.  In  the  mean  while  the  sptrituals  of 
Tuscany,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  decision  of  his  holi- 
ness, chose  themselves  a  president,-  and  inferior  officers  ; 
while  those  of  France,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Avignon,  patiently  expected  the  papd  determination." 

XXIII.  Alter  many  deliberations,  Cflement  V.  in  a  general 
BeitbeniitoM  couucil  hcld  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphine,  where  he  is- 
Ji^"lh~X  sued  out  the  famous  bull,  Exivi  de  paradiso,'' pro- 
SSST  the  posed  an  expedient  for  healing  /  tne  breach  be- 
*.ancucau..  j^y^gn  thc  jarrfng  parties,  by  wise  concessions 
on  both  sides.  He  gave  up  many  points  to  the  spirituals, 
or  rigid  Franciscans,  enjoining  upon  the  whole  order  the 
profession  of  absolute  poverty,  according  to  their  primitive 
rule,  and  the  solemn  renunciation  of  all  property,  whether 
common  or  personal,  confining  them  to  what  was  necessary 
for  their  immediate  subsistence,  and  allowing  them,  even 
for  that,  a  very  scanty  pittance.  He,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  permitted  the  Franciscans,  who  lived  in  places  where 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  procure  by  begging  the  ne- 

nW9,ddingl  AnnaL  torn.  iy.  1310,  p.  172.  Echartji  Corpus  Uislor.  viedii  «cs  *©">• 
i.  p.  1480.  Boulay,  HisU  Acad,  Paris.  tQm.  iv.  p.  129.  Echardi  Scriptar,  Pradkator, 
torn.  i.  p.  508,  509. 

o  This  buU  i9  inserted  in  the  Jus  Canonicum  inter  CUnuntinaSy  tit.  xt  De  verbor,  sig' 
nif.  torn.  ii.  p.  1095,  edit.  Bohmeri. 
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cessaiies  of  life,  to  erect  granaries,  and  storehouses  where 
they  might  deposit^  a  part  of  their  ahns  as  a  stock  in  case 
of  want;  and  ordered  tiiat  all  such  granaries  and  stojre^ 
houses  should  be  under  the  inspection  and  nutnagementof 
overseers  and  storekeepers,  who  were  to  determine  what 
quantily  of  provisions  should  be  laid  up  in  them.  And 
finally,  in  oroer  to  satisfy  the  brethren  of  the  community j  he 
condemned  some  opinions  of  Pierre  d'Olive.'  These  piro- 
ceedings  silenced  the  monastic  commotions  in  France; 
but  the  Tuscan  and  Italian  sjmiiuiUs  were  so  exceedingly 
perverse  and  obstinate,  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
consent  to^  any  method  of  reconciliation.  At  len^h,  in 
the  year  1313,  many  of  thenit  not  thinking  themselves  anv 
longer  safe  m  Italy,  went  into  Sicily,  where  they  met  with 
a  Yer^  friendly  reception  from  king  Frederic,  the  nobility, 
and  bishops."^ 

XXIV.  upon  the  death  of  Clement  V.  the  tumult,  which 
had  been  appeased  by  his  authority,  was  revived  in  France 
with  as  mucn  ftuy  as  ever.  For,  in  the  year  1314,  an 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  spirituals  made  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  brethren  of  the  community ^  drove  them  out  of  the 
convents  of  Narbonne  and  Beziers  by  force  of  arms,  and 
inflamed  the  quarrel  in  a  yet  higher  degree  by.  laying  aside 
their  ancient  habits,  and  assuming  such  as  were  short, 
straight,  and  coarse.  ^They  were  soon  joined  by  a  consi- 
derable number  fronM>ther  provinces,  and  the  citizens  of 
Narbonne,  where  Olive  was  interred,  enlisted  themselves 
in  the  party.  John  XXII.  who  was  raised  to  the  pontifi- 
citte  in  the  year  1317,  took  great  pains  to  heal  this  new 
disorder.  The  first  thing  he  did  for  this  purpose  was  to 
publish  a  special  bull,  by  which  he  ordered  tne  abolition  - 
of  tike  fratriceUi  or  minaritesj  and  their  tertiaries^  whether 
beguinesj  or  beghards^  who  were  a  body  distinct  from  the 
spirituals  J  In  the  next  place,  he  admonished  the  king  of 
Kicflv  to  expel  all  the  spirituals  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
his  dominions ;'  and  then  ordered  the  French  spirituals  to 
appear  at  Avignon ;  where  be  e3diorted  them  to  return  to 

p  Widd]ii«i.AiiMt.  tOBUTi.  p.  IH  197, 199. 

q  Waddi^  Amd.  tML  yL  p.  S13^  ili.  BouUy,  HUt.  Jiead,  PvHa,  to|D.  it.  p.  US, 
165.    Aicentre,  Cofleclia  jimKcmt.  d$  noma  errcr.  torn.  i.  p.  398,  «. 

r  This  IRW  U  caUed  Sancta  Bomana,  &c.  and  Is  to  be  found  among  the  J^rfrtm^g^wef 
Jehmt^  XXn.  tit  vii.  De  reUgiont  iomhuM,  ton.  ».  Jwr.  Canon,  p.  UlS- 

8  Waddiosi  JtmuL  JOmt,  torn.  yL  p.  W5^  «.    
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Hieir  duty ;  and  as  the  first  step  to4t,  to ,  lay  aside  their 
short  straight  habits,  with  the  small  hoods.    The  greatest 
part  of  them  obeyed ;  but  Fr.  Bernard  Delitiosi,  who  wa« 
the  head  of  the  faction,  and  twenty-four  of  the  brethren, 
boldly  refused  to  submit  to  the  injunction*    In  vindicaticm 
of  their  conduct,  they  alleged  that  the  rules  prescribed  by 
St  Francis  were  the  same  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  the  popes  therefore  had  no  authority  to  alter  them ; 
that  the  popes  had  acted  sinfully  inpermittuig  the  Francis- 
cans to  hare  granaries  and  storebouses ;  and  that  thejr 
added  to  their  jguilt  in  not  allowing  those  habits  to  be  worn 
thiut  were  edjomed  by  St  Francis*    John,  hi^y  exa^;q>e- 
rated  by  this  oppositi<m,  gave  orders  that  these  obstir^ifce 
lM*ethrcai  should  be  proceeded  against  as  heretics.    And 
sorely  notlung  could  make  them  appear  viler  heretics  in 
the  papal  eye,  than  their  daring  thus  audaciously  to  oppose 
the  authority  and  majesty  of  me  Roman  aee.    As.  mr  F. 
Delitipsi,  wno  was  at  the  head. of  this  sect,  and  who  is 
sometimes  called  Delli  Gonsi,  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
died  in  his  coi^ement    Four  of  his  adherents  were 
condemned  to  the  flames,  in  the  year  1318^  at  Marseilles/ 
which  odious  sentence  was  accordingly  executed  without 
msKy. 
xxY.  Thus  these  unhappy  inars,  and  many  more  of  their 
fraternity,  who  were  afterward  cut  off  by  this 
dte^'^nS  cruel  persecution,  suffered  merely  for  their  con- 
FrMctocm.     tempt  of  the  decisions  of  the  pontifis,  and  for 
maintaining  that  the  institute  of  St.  Francis^  their  founder^ 
which  they  imagined  he  h^  established  under  the  durection 
of  an  immediate  iniq>iration,  was  the  very  Gospel  of  Ckrut^ 
aad  therefore  not  to  be  altered  by  the  pope's  authority. 
Hie  controversy,  considered  in  itself,  was  rather  ridiculous 
than  important,  since  it  did  not  affect  religion  in  the 
least,  but  turned  wholly  on  these  two  points,  die  form  of 
the  habits  to  be  worn  by  the  Franciscan  order,  and  their 
granaries  and  storahouses.  The  brethren  of  the  community^ 
or  the  less  rigid  Franciscans,  wore  long,  loose,  and  good 
habits,  with  ample  hoods;  but  the  spirituals  went  in 

t  BaloxU  Fttoi  fcntff.  J^nnliai.  torn.  i.  p.  116,  ton.  U.  p.  U\,  ct  Miuikm.  Mi.  I  p. 
195,  378.  Waddiogiufl,  .AmflL  JIRiMr.  torn.  tI.  p.  M7,  t.  SK,  «.  Mtftam  Thiam. 
JhmdUar,  torn.  T.jp.  175.  Mvtinut  jMifeiMit,  In  Eoeardi  Cirp^n  HUim.  mM  cw, 
ttfiB.  I  p.  1725,  tt  Herm.  Oonienu,  ftiS.  Um.  S*  p.  081.  BUMn  ^kiMMb  de  imi^ 
d»e,  torn.  !▼•  p.  179,  9.  Axgnin  CMetHo  Jitdtchr.  4»n«H»  «nr«H»w  ton.  L  p.  2M,  #. 
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Straight^  short,  «tid  Tvjr  cvane  onefi^  Which  they  asserted 
to  be  precisely  the  dnm  enjoined  by  the  institute  of  St» 
Francis,  and  what  therefore  no  power  upon  earth  had  a 
rig^  to  alter.  And  whereas  the  brethren  or  the  community, 
immediatdly  after  the  hanrest  and  vintage,  were  aceusUMned 
to  lay  m)  a  stock  of  com  and  wine  m  their  granaries  and 
eellajre,  the  spiritual  Franciscans  resolutely  opposed  this 
practice,  as  entuely  repugnant  to  the  pro^ssion  of  abso* 
lute  porerty,  that  had  been  embraced  by.the  Fratricelli 
or  mmorifces.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  broils,  pope 
^hn,  this  very  year,  published  a  long  mandatory  letter, 
in  which  he  ordered  the  contending  parties  to  submit  their 
disputes  upon  the  two  points  aboye  mentioned,  to  the  de^ 
•cisum  of  tneur  superiors/ 

xxn.  The  effects  of  this  letter,  and  of  other  decrees, 
were  prevoDted  by  the  unseasonable  and  impious  c,<itftgf«ttu« 
aevenly  of  John  XXII.  whose  eraelty  was  cmi-  «"™»**~ 
demned  and  detested  even  by  his  adherents.  For  the 
spiritual  Franciscans  and  theur  votaries  being  fa^hly  ex* 
asperated  at  the  cruel  death  of  their  brethren,  maintained, 
tiiat  John  XXn.  by  procuring  the  destruction  of  these 
holy  men,  had  rendered  himself  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
papal  dignity,  and  was  the  true  antidhiriat.  They  more* 
over  revered  their  four  brethren,  who  were  burnt  at  Mar* 
MiBes,  as  so  many  mar^nrs,  paying  religious  veneration  to 
their  bones  and  asnes ;  and  inveighed  yet  more  vehemently 
than  ever  against  long  habits ^  large  hoods ^  granaries^  and 
storehouses.  The  inquisitors,  on. the  other  hand,  havmg, 
by  the  pope's  order,  apprdi»ded  as  many<if  these  peopfe 
as  they  could  ^nd,  condemned  them  to  the  flames,  and 
sacrificed  them  without  mercy  to  papal  resentment  and 
ftiry.  So  that  from  this  time  a  vast  number  of  those 
zealous  defenders  of  the  institute  of  St  Francis,  viz.  the 
Minwites,  Begbards,  and  Spirituals,  were  most  barba* 
rously  put  to  death,  not  only  m  France,  but  also  m  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany.'^ 

v  It  iwriM  seen  in  Uw  •Kw.  Comh.  inter  EtekwMig,  cmnmmt»  drvirl«r.  tigi^f*  cip.  i. 
See  aUo  Waddingi  JbinaL  Miner,  torn.  ri.  p.  273. 

w  Beside  many  other  pieces  that  serve  to  ilhutiate  the  intricate  history  of  this  per^ 
•orationy  i  hiivein  my  poasessiott  n  tieatise»  entided  MirtyMlegiom  SpiriKaltMi  el 
nttrioettoram,  whieh  ma  deliverad  to  the  tribiuml  of  the  In^oialtitti  < 


A,  D.  1454.  It  contains  the  names  of  an  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  of  both  sease^ 
iviM,  from  the  year  ISIS^  to  the  tiaw  of  lonooent  VI.  wore  hnrut  Ift  Fftnee  ami  f t^, 
for  their  inflexible  attachment  to  the  poverty  of  St.  Francb.    I  veelmB  thai,  frotti  IJ^eeo 
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xxrn.  This  dreadful  flame  oontiBued  to  ispread,  till  it 
Anewdbpote  uivaded  thc  whole  FranciflGaii  order,  which,  ia 
SpTh?5SSSy  the  year  1321,  had  revited  the  old  eontentiana 
Srohrirt.  V  conceming  the  poverty  of  CbriM  and  his  apostles. 
A  certain  Beguin  or  monk  of  tibe  third  order  of  St  Francis, 
who  was  apprehended  this  year  at  Narbonne,  tau|^ 
among  other  things,  ^'  That  neither  Christ,  nor  his  apos-  . 
ties,  ever  possessed  any  thing,  whether  in  common  er 
personally,  Dy  right  of  proper^  or  dominion."  John  de 
Belna,  an  inquisitor  of  the  Dominican  order,  pronounced 
tiliis  opinion  erroneous;  but  Berengarius  Taloni,  a  Fran- 
^ciscan,  maintained  it  to  be  orthodox,  and  perfectly  conso- 
nant to  the  bull,  ExHt  qui  semnet^  of  Niqolas  IIL  The 
judgment  of  the  former  was  approved  by  the  Domhiicans  ; 
the  determination  of  the  latter  was  adhered  to  by  the 
Franciscans.  At  length  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
pope,  who  prudently  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ouspute.  With  this  view  he  called  mto  his  council  Uber* 
tinus  de  Casalis,  the  patron  of  the  Spiritual,  and  a  person 
of  great  weight  and  reputation.  This  eminent  monk  ^ve 
captious^  subtile,  and  ec[uivocal  answers  to  the  questions 
that  were  proposed  to  him.  The  pontiff,  however,  and  ttie 
cardinals,  persuaded  that  his  decisions,  equivocal  as  they 
were,  might  contrtt)ute  to  terminate  the  quarrel,  acquiesced 
in  diem,  seconded  them  with  their  auljbority,  smd  enjoiiue^ 
at  the  same  time,  silence  and  moderation  on  the  conteiMi^ 
ing  parties.* 

XXVIII.  But  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were  so 
exceedingly  exasperated  against  each  odier,  that  they 
could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  c<mform  themselves  to 
this  order.  John  XXII.  perceiving  this,  permitted  them 
to  renew  tlie  controversy  in  the  year  1^22 ;  nay,  he  himself 
proposed  to  some  of  ttie  most  celebrated  divines  of  the 
a^e,  and  especially  to  those  of  Paris,  the  determination  of 
tms  point,  viz.  <<  Whether  or  no  those  were  to  be  deemed 
heretics  who  maintained  that  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  apo8-> 
des,  had  no  common  or  personal  property  in  any  thing  mev 
possessed."    The  Franciscans,  who  held  an  assembfy  tins 

ftftd  otber  records)  publuhed  and  unpubliabed^  wb  may  make  out  ft  list  of  two  tbouMiid 
nartm  of  this  kbid.  Cooipftre  Codex  biquU*  TkoUnmee.  a  Limborcbto  editua.  p.  88S, 
309,  St9,  3S7,  &C. 

X  Wftddiiu^  Jhmd.  Mkur.  torn.  ▼!.  p.  361.    Stopb.  BaluzU  MUedUtn*  torn.  i.  p.  S07. 
Oorii.  do  Boil,  fTiftor.  EcWet.  Par<l.  p.  611,  #. 
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^  year  at  Perugia,  having  got  notice  of  this  proceeding, 

unanimously  aecreed^that  those  who  held  this  tenet  were 
^  not  heretics,  but  .maintained  an  opinion  that  was  holy  and 

^  orthodox,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  decisions  and 

^  mandates  of  the  popes.  Tney  also  s^nt  a  deputy  to  Avig- 

'  non,  to  defend  this  unanikious  determination  of  their  whole 

>  order  against  all  opponents  whatever.    The  person  they 

commissioned  for  this,  purpose  was  F.  Bonagratia,  of  Ber- 
gamo, who  also  went  by  tne  name  of  Boncortese,^  bne  of 
tiieir  fraternity,  and  a  man  famous  for  his  extensive  learn- 
ing. John  XAIL  being  highly  incensed  at  this  step,  issued 
out  a  decree  in  the  moath  of  November,  wherein  he  es- 
poused an  opinion  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  pronounced  them  heretics,  for  obstinate- 
ly maintaining  *'  That  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  had  no 
cofnmon  or  personal  property  in  what  they  possessed,  nor 
a  power  of  ^selling,  or  alienating,  any  part  of  it.^  Soon 
'  after  he  proceeded  yet  farther,  and  in  anpther  constitu- 
tion, published  in  December  following,  exposed  th^  weak- 
ness and  inefficacy  of  those  arguments,  commonly  de- 
duced from  a  bull  of  Nicolas  III.  concerning  the  property 
of  the  Franciscan  possessions  being  transferred  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  whereby  the  monks  were  supposed  to  be 
deprived  of  what  wecMright^  and  were  only  allowed  the 
mnple  use  of  what  was  necessary  for  iheir  immediate  sup- 
port. In  order  to  confute  this  plea,  heshow^  that  it  was 
absfolutelv  impossible  to  separate  right  and  property  from 
the  lawful  use  of  such  things  as  were  immediately  con- 
sumed by  that  use.  He  also  solemnly  renounced  all  pro- 
perty in  the  Franciscan  effects,  which  had  been  reserved 
to  the  church  of  Rome  by  former  popes,  their  churches, 
and  some  other  things  excepted.  And  whereas  the  reve- 
nues of  the  order  had  been  hitherto  received  and  admi- 
nistered by  procurators  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  church, 
he  dismissea  these  officers,  and  abolished  all  the  decrees 
of  his  predecessors,  and  all  the  ancient  constitutions  re- 
lating to  this  affair.* 

7  I  insert  tbia  candon,  becaose  I  have  obf^rred  that  some  enioeiit  writers,  by  not 
attending  to  this  ckrciunstance,  hate  taken  these  two  naves  for  two  different  persons. 

%  These  constitutions  are  recorded  in  the  Cerjjiiu  JwU  Csnon.  and  also  among  the 
Jgfiiiiiwgiiiifiii,  tit.  ziT.  de-verbpr,  iign^.  cap.  ii.  liL  p.  1181.  Concerning  the  transac- 
tion itself,  the  reader  should  chiedy  consult  that  impartial  writer  Alvanis  Felagius,  De 
pkncfti  eceisfte)  lib.  iL  c.  60,  s.  145,  as  also  Luc.  Waddingus,  JhmL  Jtkwr*  torn,  yu  p. 
394,  s.     Each  of  them  blames  John  Boulay,  IBator.  JicaU.  Pms,  torn.  !▼•  p.  191,  s. 
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xnx.  By  ibis  method  of  proceediog^  thd  dexterous  pon- 
tiff entirely  destroyed  tfant  boftstedexpri^iiafioii, 
JSHJS^  which  was  the  msiii  bulwark  of  the  Franciscan 
lid^ST     order,  and  which  its  founder  had  esteemed  the 
^^™'         distinguishing  glory  of  the  society.  Itwasthere- 
,  fore  natural  that  these  measures  should  determine  &e 
Franciscans  to  an  obstinate  resistance.  And  such  indeed 
was  the  effect  they  produced ;  for  in  the  year  1823,  they 
sent  dieir  brother  Bonagratia  in  <juality  of  legate  to  tihle 
papal  court,  where  he  vigorously  and  openly  opposed  the 
wter  constitution  of  John,  boldly  affirming,  toat  it  was 
contrary  to  all  law  both  human  and  divine/    The  pope, 
on  the  other  hand,  highly  exasperated  against  this  auda- 
cious defender  of  the  Franciscan  poverty,  threw  him  into 
prison ;  and  by  a  new  edict,  which  he  published  about  the 
end  of  the  year,  enacted,  that  all  who  maintained  thait 
Christ,  and  his  apostles^  had  no  common  or  special  pro- 
perty in  any  of  their  possessions,  should  be  deemed  here* 
tics,  and  corrupters  of  the  true  religion.**    Finding  how- 
ever that  the  Franciscans  were  not  terrified  in  the  iMst  by 
this  decree^  he  published  another  yet  more  flaming  oonsb- 
tution  about  the  end  of  the  year  1S24,  in  wMch  he  con- 
firmed his  former  edicts,  and  pronounced  that  tenet  con- 
cerning theexpropriation  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  apesti^ 
lential,  erroneous,  damnable,  and  blasphemous  dodrine, 
subversive  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  declared  all  such  as  ad- 
hered to  it,obstinate  heretics,and  rebels  against  the  church.'' 
In  consequence  of  this  merciless  decree,  ^reat  numbers  of 
those  who  persisted  in  asserting  that  Christ  and  bis  ajpos* 
ties  were  exactly  such  mendicants  as  Francis  would  have 
his  brethren  to  be,  were  apprehended  by  the  Dominican 
inquisitors,  who  were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Francis- 
cans, and  committed  to  the  flames.  The  history  of  France 
and  Spain,  Italy  and  Germany,  during  this  and  the  follow- 

a  Waddingiu,  Jhmd.  Minor,  torn.  vii.  p.  t,  88.  A^ur.  Migioi,  ih  fimutu  MtU$S^, 
lib.  ii.  «.  167.  Trithemius,  Jhmid,  IHmmtg.  torn.  ii.  p.  157.  Thedd.  4e  Ifiea,  InEeovdi 
Corpon  HiMtof.  nud,  avif  torn.  Tii.  p.  1491. 

b  Waddingi,  torn.  tu.  p.  36.  ConHn,  de  Nangia,  In  Daeherii  SvUUegfOf  torn.  liL  p. 
83.  Boubj,  jHmI.  Actd,  Pmris.  torn.  ir.  p.  905.  BmUklmar,  QMm  Ckri^mM^  ton. 
il.  p.  1516. 

e  Tbit  cons tUutiooi  ai  well  as  the  two  forfner  alveady  vKntionady  U  publiahad  aoiobg 
(bt  JBapffoM^oiiiei^  tit.  sir.  Dti>erbw,  sigftf.  Waddiogiiif,  torn.  Tii.  p.  36,  ilggrowtr 
oppofla4  this  last,  wfaicb  is  pretty  extraordinary  in  a  naa  to  lamode^tely  attaebed  to 
riift  eaute  of  the  popes  as  he  wsm. 
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iog  century,  abpiUKJls  with  instances  of  this  deplorable 
craelty. 

XXX.  The  zealous  pontiff  pursued  this  affiur  wjith  great 
warmth  for  several  years  successively ;  and  as  ^J^^;^^ 


this  contest  seemed  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  ^ 
books  of  Pierre  d'Olive,  he  branded  with  infamy,  i^ 
in  tiie  year  13^,  the  PostilUh  aud  the  other  writings 
of  that  author  as  pernicious  and  heretical.^  The  nesA 
si^  he  took  was  tp  summon  to  Avignon  some  of  the  more 
laamed  and  eminent  brethren  of  the  Ftandscan  ordeir,  cf 
whose  writings  and  eloquence  he  was  the  most  apprehen- 
m%  and  to  detain  them  at  fais  court ;  and  then,  to  arm 
himiself  tfainst  the  resentment  and  indignation  of  this  ex*- 
asperated  society,  and  to  prevent  their  attempting  any 
thm&  to  bis  prejudice,  he  kept  a  strict  guard  over  them 
in  sdl  places,  by  means  of  his  friends,  the  Dominicans. 
Michael  de  Cs^enas,  who  resided  in  Italy,  and  was  the 
head  of  the  order,  could  but  ill  dissemble  the  hatred  he 
had  conceived  s^;ainst  the  pope,  who  therefore  ordered 
him  to  repair  to  Avwaon,  in  the  year  1327,  and  there  de- 
prrved  him  of  his  office.'  But  prudent  as  diis  violent  mear 
sure  might  appear  at  first  sight,  it  served  only  to  injSame 
the  eiiraged  Franciscans  more  than  ever,  and  to  confirm 
them  in  Uieir  attachment  to  the  scheme  of  absolute  pover- 
ty. For  no  sooner  did  the  bitter  and  well-known  contest 
between  John  XXII.  and  the  emperor  Lewis,  of  Bavaria, 
break  out,  than  the  principal  champions  of  the  Franciscan 
cause,  such  as  Marsdius  of  Padua,  and  Jo.  de  Janduno,  or 
Genoa,  fled  to  the  emperor,  and  under  his  protection  pub- 
lished the  most  virulent  pieces  imaginable,  in  which  thc^jr 
not  only  attacked  John  personally,  but  also  levelled  theur 
satires  at  the  power  and  authority  of  the  popes  in  general/ 
This  example  was  soon  followed  by  others,  particularly 
by  Mich.  Caesenas,  and  William  Occam,  who  ei^cellea 
most  men  of  his  time  va  subtilty  and  acuteness  of  ffenius, 
and  also  by  F,.  Bonagratia  of  Bergamo.  They  ma<fe  their 

4  Wa4dingi  ^ntd,  torn.  Tii.  p.  47.  Jo.  Geoig,  Eccardi  Courmti  JRtUr.  medU  evf, 
(om.i.p.  $9S»aiidl49i. 

e  Wadding!  Jhmd,  torn.  rii.  p.  69,|74. 

f  Luc.  Uackerii  SpUUegiuni,  torn.  Hi.  p.  85,  s,  Bvttar.  Mmnm*  torn,  ti*  p.  167. 
Sdm.  Martene,  Tke$m».  Jkucdotwr.  torn.  ii.  p.  695,  704.  Botilay,  Hiitflr.  Acad.  Pmii. 
torn.  kt»  p.  216.  Tbare  ia  a  i«ry  noted  piece  on  this  subject  written  by  Maroiliua  of 
Padua,  irlio  was  professor  at  Vienna,  which  was  published  in  Sjo,  at  Francsfort,  bj 
Franc.  Gomarus,  1599,  and  is  entitled,  Befiensor  pro  LudoTico  Bararo  adversns  usuipa- 
tum  Romani  Pontificis  ludsdictionenh 
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escape  by  sea  from  Avignon,  in  the  year  1327,  went  fint 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Itafy,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Mmiich.    They  were  soon  joincxl 
by  many  others,  such  as  Berengarius,  Francis  d0  Escido, 
and  Henry  de  Halem,  who  were  highly  and  deservedly 
esteemed  on  account  of  tibeir  eminent  parts  and  extensive 
learning.^    All  these  learned  fiigitiyes  defended  the  insti* 
tute  of  their  founder  in  long  and  laboured  treatises^  in 
which  they  reduced  the  papsi  dignity  and  authority^  with- 
in a  very  narrow  compass,  and  loaded  die  pontim  widi 
reproaches  and  invectives.    Occam  surpassed  th6m  all  in 
the  keenness  and  spirit  of  his  satire ;  and  hence  his  Dia- 
logues, together  with  his  othei^  productions,  which  were 
perused  with  avidity,  and  transmitted  down  to  succeedii^ 
generations,  gave,  as  it  were,  a  mortal  blow  to  the  ambi- 
tion and  majesty  of  the  Roman  pontif&i. 
XXXI.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
to  express  his  gratitude  to  these  his  defenders, 
!?ria*b^^  not  only  made  the  cause  of  the  Franciscans  his 
^T^MfaT'  own,  but  also  adopted  their  favourite  sentimast 
FrMdieuf.  concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
For  among  the  heresies  and  errors  of  which  he  publicly 
accused  John  XXII.and  for  which  he  deprived  him  of  the 
pontificate,  the  principal  and  most  permcious  one,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  emperor,  was  Us  maintaining  that  the  po- 
verty of  Christ  did  not  exclude  all  right  and  property  in 
what  he  used  as  a  subsistence."  The  Fratricelli,  Beghards, 
Beguines,  and  Spirituals,  then  at  variance  with  the  pope, 
were  effectually  protected  by  the  emperor,  in  Germany, 
against  the  attempts  of  the  inquisitors ;  ;so  that  durii^  ms 
reign  that  countiy  was  overrun  with  shoals  of  mendicant 
friars.    There  was  scarce  a  province  or  city  in  the  empire 
that  did  not  abound  with  Beghards  and  Beguines ;  that  is, 
monks  professmg  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  who 
placed  the  chief  excellence  of  the  Christian  life  in  a  volun- 
tary and  absolute  poverty.'    The  Dominicans,  on  the  other 

g  Waddingi  JinnaL  torn.  vU.  j».  81.  Martene,  Theseur.  J§n$oidor.  torn.  ilL  p.  74ft, 
757,  «.  781.  Trithemii  JStmui.  mn&ur,  torn.  ii.  p.  167.  Bouby,  Hiti.  Jkad,  FuHm.  torn, 
iv.  p.  ,Sl7p  Eccaxdi  Corpiu  m$L  mei(&  mri,  torn.  IL  p.  1034.  Baluzii  MiscdSmi.  torn.  i. 
p.  S93,  315.  The  reader  maY  also  coMuIt  thoie  writers  who  have  compiled  Indexes 
and  CoUectioDs  of  Ecclesiastical  Historians. 

h  9ee  Pneetius  Ludooiei  emUra  Johmmem  A,  1388,,  d.  18.  Dec.  dafti^  ill  Btfuzii 
Jtfif eeOondf ,  torn.  ii.  p.  528,  and  also  his  JifpiXMf^^  p.  494. 

i  I  haTc  many  pieces  upon  this  sufeject  that  were  never  published. 
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hand,  as  enemies  to  the  Franciscans,  and  friends  to  the 
pope,  were  treated  with  great  severity  by  his  imperial 
majesty,  ^frho  banished  them  with  ignoinhiy  out  of  several 
cities/ 

xxxii.  The  rage  of  the  contending  parties  subsided 
ffreatly  from  the  year  13^.  The  pope  caused  a  PMeeitMfo' 
diet  of  the  Franciscans  to  be  held  that  year  at  r!S!S!c2S 
Paris,  where,  by  means  of  cardinal  Bertrand,  •«>  «*•«?» 
who  was  president  of  the  assembly,  and  the  Parisian  doc- 
tors, who  were  attached  to  his  interests,  he  so  &r  softened 
the  resentment  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  brethren,  that 
they  ceased  to  defend  the  conduct  of  Michael  Csesenas, 
and  his  associates,  and  permitted  another  president,  6e- 
rajnd  Oddo,  to  be  substituted  in  his  room.  They  also  ac- 
knowledged John  to  be  a  true  and  lawful  pope ;  and  then 
terminated  the  dispute  concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ  in 
such  an  ambiguous  manner,  that  the  constitutions  and 
edicts  of  Nicolas  III.  and  John  XXII.  however  contradicto- 
ry, maintained  their  authority.  But  notwithstanding  these 
pacific  and  mutual  concessions,  there  were  great  numbers 
of  the  Franciscans  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  who  would 
by  no  means  consent  to  this  reconciliation.  After  the 
death  of  John,  Benedict  XII.  and  Clement  VI.  took  great 
pains  to  close  the  breach,  and  showed  great  clemeney  and 
tenderness  toward  such  of  the  order  as  thought  the  insti- 
tute of  their  founder  more  sacred  than  the  papal  bulls. 
This  lenity  had  some  good  effects.  Many  who  nad  with« 
drawn  themselves  from  the  society,  were  hereby  induced 
to  return  to  it,  in  which  number  were  Francis  de  Esculo, 
and  others,  who  had  been  some  of  John's  most  inveterate 
enemies."^  Even  those  who  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
return  to  their  order,  ceased  to  insult  the  popes,  observ^ 
the  rules  of  their  founder  in  a  quiet  and  moffensive  man- 
ner, and  would  have  no  sort  of  connexion  with  those  Fra- 
triceDi  and  Tertiaries  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  who 
contemned  the  papal  authority ."^ 

XXXIII.  The  German  Franciscans,  who  were  protected 
by  the  emperor  Lewis;  held  out  their  opposition  rhmdimxmm 

k  Mart.  Diefenbacli.  De  tnorHs  genere,  quo  Henricua  VU.  obUi,  p.  146,  and  ethen. 
Eccardl  Ccrpna  Hist,  nudii  tni,  torn.  i.  p.  8103.  Boulay,  Hist.  Jkad.  Paris,  tom.  i?.  n, 
880.  '^, 

1  Waddingi  ^AtmaUs,  torn.  tU.  p.  94.    Dacherii  SpieiUgkm,  tom.  iii.  p.  91. 

m  AxgeDtre,  CoUeetio  judidor,  de  novis  errorUntSf  torn.  i.  p.  343.  Boulay,  Mkt,  A^, 
Paris,  tom.  iv.  p.  881.    Waddingi  JinnaL  tom.  tiL  p.  S13. 

n  Waddingi  Jhmd,  torn.  fii.  p.  116, 186.    Argeotre,  k  e.  tmn.  i.  p.  343,  kns. 

^^^^    "•  ®1  Cf^mnlo 
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t^Sg^M,  much  longer  dian  any  of  &e  rest.  But  in  ike  year 
te.  Id  Genua-  iQ^'j^  thciT  imDeiial  patron  bein^  dead,  tlie  hal- 
cjon  days  of  ttie  Franciscan  Spirituals,  as  also  of 
their  associates  the  Be^hards,  or  Tertianes,  were  at  an  end 
IB  Germany*  For  in  the  year  1345,.  his  successor,  Charles 
IV.  havmg  been  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  inte- 
rest of  the  pope,  was  ready,  in  his  tqrn,  to  grattfy  the  de- 
sires of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  accordingly  supported, 
both  by  his  edicts  and  by  his  arms,  the  inquisitors  who 
were  sent  by  the  Roman  pontiff  against  his  enemies,  and 
suffered  them  to  apprehend  and  put  to  death  all  of  tliese 
enemies  that  came  within  their  reach.  These  ministers  of 
papal  vengeance  exerted  their  power  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and 
Hesse,  where  they  extirpated  aU  the  Beghards,  as  wdD  as 
the  Beguines  or  Tertiaries,  the  associates  of  those  Fran- 
ciscans, who  held  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  no  pro- 
perty in  any  thing*  These  severe  measures  were  approve 
by  Charles  IV,  who  then  resided  in  Italy,  at  Lucca,  from 
whence,  in  the  year  1369,  he  issued  out  ^severe  edicts, 
commanding  all  the  Qerman  princes  to  extirpate  out  of 
their  domimons  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  or,  as  he  him- 
self interpreted  the  name,  the  voluntary  beggars^  as  ene- 
mies of  the  qhurch  and  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  assist 
the  inquisitioirs  in  their  proceedings  against  them.  By 
another  edict,  published  not  long  after,  he  gave  the  houses 
of  the  Beghards  to  the  tribunijof  the  inquisition,  ordering 
them  to  be  converted  into  prisons  for  heretics ;  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  all  the  effects  of  the  Beguines  to  be  sold 
publicly,  and  the  profits  arising  from  thence  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  inquisitors,  the  magistrates,  and  the 
*  poor  of  those  towns  and  cities  where  such  sale  shall  be 
'  xaade.^  The  Beghards,  being  reduced  to  great  straits 
by  this  and  other  mandates  of  the  emperor^  and  by  the 

o  in  Higli  ]>atdi»  Die  wi^Q  Annen. 

p  I  hftTe  in  mj  possession  this  edict,  with  otheriaws  of  Charies  IV.  enacted  on  this 
t  as  also  many  of  the  papal  constitutions,  and  other  records  which  ilHistrale 


<his  affair,  and  which  undoubtedly  deserve  to  see  the  l^t.  It  is  eertaio,  that  Chariea 
IV.  himsetf,  in  his  edicts  and  mandates,  clearly  characterize!  those  people,  whom  he 
there  styles  Beghards  and  Beniines,  as  Franciscan  tertiaries,  belonging  to  that  party  o 
the  order  then  at  vuiance  with  tlie,  pope. '  "  They  are,**  to  use  the  emperor's  own  words, 
ill  hin  ipdict,  issued  out  at  Lucca,  aiul  bearing  date  the  16th  Qf  June,  1369,  ^'  a  peroi- 
ploiis  sect,  who  pretended  to  a  sacrilegious  and  heretical  ppverty,  and  who  are  under  a 
▼oijif  tha^  they  neither  ought  to  have,  nor  will  have  any  propem,  whether  special  or 
oomiom  in  flie  gopds  they  vse,**  diis  is  the  poverty  of  &e  Fianciican  institute,  which 
Mn  ^U.  so  strenuouslr  opposed,  ''which  they  extend  even  to  their  wretched h^nts.* 
Ikir  no  the  0|riritaa]s  and  mir  asso^i^tes  i^ed  to  do. 
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coBstitutioiis  of  the  popes^  sought  a  refiige  in  those  pro-> 
vinces  of  Switzerland  th^t  border  upon  the  Rhme,  and 
also  in  Holland^  Brabant,  and  Pomeraniai'^  But  the  edicts 
and  mandates  of  the  emperor,  together  with  the  papal 
bulls  and  inqiusitors,  followed  them  wherever  they  went, 
and  distressed  them  in  their  most  distant  retreats ;  so,  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  the  greatest  part  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  those  provihces  that  are  conti- 
guous to  it  excepted,  was  thoroughly  purged  oi  the  Begr 
nardsyor  rebeUious Franciscans,  both  perfect  and  imperfect. 
xxKiVp  But  neither  edicts,  bulls,  nor  mquisitors,  could 
entirely  pluck  up  the  roots  of  this  inreterate  dis-  xhdr  dividont 
cord.  For  so  ardently  were  many  of  tiie  brethren  £i^^£3Ii. 
bent  upon  observing^  in  the  most  perfcict  and  S^^t^- 
rigorous  manner,  the  institute  of  St<  Francis,  that  FS^n*!^. 
numbers  were  be  be  found  in  all  places,  who  tlS^lS^^^diS;^ 
either  withstood  the  president  of  the  society,  or  •»»*«»^«^ 
at  least,  obeyed  hun  with  reluctance*  At  onoe  therefcnre 
to  satisfy  both  the  laxer  and  more  rigid  party,  after  various 
methods  had  been  tried  to  no  purpose,  a  divi^on  of  the 
order  was  agreed  to»  Accprdii^ly,  in  the  year  1368,  the 
president  consented  that  Paulutius  Fulginas;  who  was  the 
chief  of  the  more  rigid  Franciscans  in  Italy,  together  whh 
his  associates,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  shouQ  live  sepa^ 
rately  from  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  according  to  the  rmes 
and  customs  they  had  adopted,  and  follow  the  institute  of 
their  founder  in  the  strictest  and  most  rigorous  mannen 
The  spirituals^  and  the  followers  of  Olive,  whose  scattered 
remains  were  vet  observable  in  several  places^  joined 
themselves  graaually  and  imperceptibly  to  this  party^  And 
as  the  number  of  those  who  were  fond  of  the  seVerer  dis- 
ciplme  continually  increased  in  many  provinc^^  the  popes 
thought  proper  to  approve  that  institute,  and  to  give  it  the 
solemn  sanction  of  their  authority.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  Franciscan  order  was  divided  into  two  large  bodies, 
which  subsist  to  this  day^  viz.  the  cotwenttial  brethrent  and 
the  brethren  of  the  observation.  Those  who  gave  up  the 
strict  sense  of  the  expressions  in  which  the  institute  of 
their  founder  was  conceived,  and  adopted  the  modifications 
that  were  given  of  them  by  the  pontiffs,  were  called  by 

.» 

q  See  Odor.  [lUynaldus,  Jhmal.  Eeehs,  ad  ^,  1372,  §  xzxiv.  p.  513.  See  dso  tlie 
books  of  Felix  Malleolus,  written  in  the  following  century  against  the  Beghards  in 
Switzerland. 
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the  former  name ;  and  the  council  of  Constance  conferred 
the  latter  upon  those  who  chose  to  be  determined  by  the 
words  of  the  institute  itself,  rather  than  by  any  expKca- 
tions  of  it/  But  the  Fratricelli,  together  with  the  Beghards, 
whom  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention,  abso- 
lutely rejected  this  reconciliation,  and  persisted  in  dis- 
turhmg  the  peace  of  the  church,  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing century,  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  in  other 
places. 

xsLXV.  This  centuiy  gave  rise  to  other  religious  societies, 
some  of  which  were  but  of  short  duration,  and 
SSlTim'^  the  rest  never  became  famous.  John  Colombioi 
^^'^"'^^  a  nobleman  of  Sienna,  founded,  in  the  year  1SG8, 
the  order  of  the  apostoUc  clerks,  who,  because  thej  fire- 
quently  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  afterward 
called  Jesuits.  This  institution  was  confirmed  by  Urban 
v.  the  following  year,  and  subsisted  .till  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  abolished  by  Clement  IX.'  The  brethren 
belongira^  to  it  professed  poverty,  and  adhered  to  the  in- 
stitute of  St.  AugUstin.  They  were  not  however  admit- 
ted to  holy  orders,  but  assisted  the  poor  bj  their  prayers, 
and  other  pious  offices,  and  prepared  medicines  for  them, 
which  they  distributed  ftroHs^  But  these  statutes  were  in 
a  manner  abrogated  wnen  Clement  dissolved  the  order. 

XXXVI.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
itetBet  of  tto  the  famous  sect  of  the  celHte  brethren  and  sisters, 
SS^SfSxS  arose, at  ^twerp;  they  were  also  styled  the 
'*"*^  Jilexian  brethren  and  sisters,  because  St.  Alexius 
was  their  patron ;  and  they  were  named  cellites  from  the 
cells  in  which  they  were  used  to  live.  As  tib^  clergy  of 
this  age  look  Uttle  care  of  the  sick  and  d3ring,  and  de- 
«ertea  suclwas  were  infected  with  those  pestilential  dis- 
orders which  were  then  very  frequent,  some  compassionate 
and  pious  persons  at  Antwerp,  formed  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety for  tne  performance  of  those  religious  offices  which 
the  sacerdotal  orders  so  shamefully  neglected.  Pursuant 
to  this  agreement,  they  visited  and  comforted  the  sick,  as- 

V  See  Wadding!  AkmL  Xvmt.  torn.  Tiii.  p.  309,  898,  326,  336,  torn,  ix,  59,  65,  78, 

•  In  the  year  1668. 

t  Hipp.  HeljToty  HisL  des  Otdna,  torn.  iu.  p.  411,  s.  Franc.  Pagi  Brehiar  Pmlif. 
tm.  ir.  p.  189,  f .  Bonanni,  icnd  othen  who  have  compiled  hntoriea  or  the  relif  ioo9 
tfircrenr. 
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sisted  the  d^^ing  with  their  prayers  and  exhortations,  took 
care  of  the  interment  of  tnose  who  were  cut  off  by  the 
plague,  and  on  that  account  forsaken  by  the  affiri^hted 
cle]^,  and  committed  them  to  the  grave  with  a  solemn 
funeral  dirge.  It  was  with  reference  to  .this  last  office, 
that  the  common  people  gave  them  the  name  of  Lollards/ 

u  Many  writera  have  given  us  laiye  Mcounts  concerning  tbe  sect  and  name  of  the 
LoUiurdi,  yet  none  of  them  are  to  be  conunended  for  their  fidelity,  diligence,  or  accu* 
ney  on  this  h^ad.  This  I  ean  confidendy  assert,  because  I  have  careAiUy  and  expressly 
inquired  into  whatever  relates  to  the  Lollards ;  and  from  the  most  authentic  records 
concerning  them,  'both  published  and  unpublished,  have  collected  copious  materials 
from  whence  their  tilie  history  may  be  compiled.  Most  of  the  German  writers,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  countries,  affirm,  that  the  Lollards  were  a  particular  sect,  who  differed 
from  the  chuieh  of  Rome  in  many  religious  points  ;  apd  that  Walter  Lollard,  who  was 
burnt  in  this  centuiy  at  Golbgne,  was  weir  founder.  How  so  many  learned  men  came 
to  adopt  this  opinion  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  They  indeed  ref^r  to  Jo.  Trithe- 
■ius  as  the  author  of  this  opinion  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  such  account  of  these  peo- 
ple is  to  be  found  in  his  writings.'  I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  with  all  possible  brevity, 
to  throw  all  the  light  I  can  upon  this  matter,  that  they  who  are  fond  of  ecclesiastical 
history  may  have  a  just  notion  of  it. 

The  term  lollhard,  or  luUhard,  or  as  the  ancient  Germans  write  it,  lollert,  lallert,  is 
eompounded  of  the  old  German  word  lullen,  lollen,  lallen,  and  the  well-known  termi- 
nation Aord,  with  which  many  of  the  old  High  Dutch  words  end.  Lollen,  or  luUen, 
signifies  to  sing  with  a  low  voice.  It  is  yet  used  in  the  same  sense  among  the  llnglish, 
who  say,  lull  asleep,  which  signifies  to  sing  any  one  into  a  slumber  with  a  sweet  indis- 
tinct voice.  See  Franc.  Junit  Ehfmologictim  .^ngUeanum^  ab  Edvardo  Lye,  Oxon. 
1743,  fel.'  under  the  word  lollard.  The  word  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  among  the 
Flemings,  Sivedes,  and  other  nations,  as  appears  by  their  respective  Dictionaries. 
Among  the  Gennans,  both  the  sense  and  pranunciation  of  it  have  undergone  some 
alteration  ;  for  they  say  laHen,  which  signifies  to  pronounce  indistinctly,  or  stammer. 
Lolhard  therefore  is  a  singer  or  one  who  frequently  sings.  For  as  the  word  beggen, 
which  universally  signifies  to  request  any  thing  fervently,  is  applied  to  devotional  re- 
quests^ or  prayers ;  and  in  the  stricter  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  High  Dutch,  de- 
notes praying  fervently  to  God ;  in  the  same  manner,  the  word  lollen,  or  lullen,  is  trans- 
ferred from  a  common  to  a  sacred  song,  and  signifies,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  to  sing 
a  hymn.  Lollhard  therefore,  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  ancient  Germans,  denotes  a 
penon  who  is  continually  praising  God  with  a  song,  or  singing  hymns  to  his  honour. 
Hoscemius,  a  canon  of  Liege,  has  well  apprehended  and  expressed  the  force  of  this 
word  In  hb  Gesta  Poniificim  LeodUnsiumy  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxi.  in  Jo.Chapeavilli  Ot$Hs  Pm* 
i^Umn  Tungrtnghm  el  Leorfienniim,  fom.  ii.  p.  350,  s.  "  In  the  same  year,*  1309, 
says  he,  "  certain  strolling  hypocrites,  who  were  called  Lollards,  or  praisers  of  God, 
deceived  some  women  of  quality  in  HainauU  and  Brabant."  Because  those  who 
praised  God,  generally  did  it  in  verse,  therefore,  in  the  Latin  style  of  the  middle  age, 
to  praise  God,  meant  to  sing  to  him,  and  such  as  were  frequently  employed  in  acts  of 
adoration  were  called  religious  singers.  And  as  prayers  and  hymns  are  regarded  as  a 
certain  external  sign  of  piety  tow«^  God,  therefore,  thosfe  who  aspired  cSler  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  piety  and  religion,  and  for  that  purpose  were  more  frequently 
occupied  in  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  God  than  others,  were,  in  the  common  popu- 
lar language,  called  Lollhards.  Hereupon  this  word  acquired  the  same  meaning  with 
that  of  the  term  Beghard,  which  denoted  a  person  remarkable  for  piety ;  for  in  all  the 
old  records,  from  the  eleventh  century,  these  two  words  are  synonymous  ;  so  that  all 
who  are  styled  Beghards  are  also  called  Lollards,  which  may  be  proved  to  a  demonstra- 
tion from  many  authors,  and  particularly  from  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Felix 
Malleoljas  against  the  Beghards  ;  so  that  there  are  precisely  as  many  sorts  of  Beghards 
as  of  Lollards.  Those  whom  the  monks  now  call  lay  brothers,  were  formerly  named 
Lollard  brethren,  as  is  well  observed  by  Barthol.  Schobinger,  Jid  Joaeh,  Vadianum  da 
eMegUs  monagleHiaqut  Oermanim  Veter,  lib.  i.  p.  34,  in  Goldasti  Seriptcr.  rerum  Me- 
immfticonim,  torn.  ili. 

The  brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  a  large  account,  arc 
by  some  styled  Beggards,  by  others  Lollards,  the  followers  of  Gerhard  Groote,  or 
priests  of  t^ie  community,  are  frequently  caHed  loHvd  brethren.  The  good  man  Waltei', 
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The  example  of  these  good  peoj^le  had  such  911  extensive 
mfluence,  that  in  a  little  time  societies  of  the  same  sort  of 
Lollards,  consisting  both  of  men  and  women,  were  formed  in 
most  parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  were  supported, 
partly  by  their  manual  labours,  and  partly  by  the  charita- 
)le  donations  of  pious  persofis.    The  magishates  and  in- 
labitants  of  the  towns  where  these  brethren  and  sisters 
resided,  gave  them  peculiar  marks  of  favour  and  protec- 
tion on  account  of  their  great  usefuhiess  to  the  sick  and 

who  was  burnt  at  Cologne,  and  whom  so  many  learned  men  have  unad?isedly  repxe« 
sented  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  LoUards,  is  bj  some  called  a  Beggard^by  othen 
a  Lollard,  and  by  others  a  Minorite.    The  Franciscan  tfirtiaries,  who  were  remarfcablD 
for  their  prayers  and  other  pious  exercises,  often  go  by  the  name  of  Lollards.    Thm 
eellite  brethren,  or  Alexians,  whose  piety  was  very  exempUry,  ^d  no  sooner  appear  in 
Flanders,  about  the  beginning  of  this  cej^itury^  than  the  people  gare  them  the  title  of 
Lollards,  a  term  much  in  use  at  that  tin^    A  particular  reason  indeed  for  their  beiiq^ 
distinguished  by  this  name  was,  that  they  were  public  singers,  who  made  it  their  basi« 
ness  to  inter  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  the  plague,  and  sang  a  dii^e  over  them 
in  a  mournful  and  indistinct  tone  as  they  carried  them  to  the.  grave.    Among  the  many 
testimonies  that  might  be  alleged  to  prove  this,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  words 
of  Jo.  Bapt.  Gramaye^  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  the  history  of  his  country,  in  hU 
worh,~^ entitled  ^ntwerpiOf  lib.  ii.  cap.  tL  p.  16.      "The  Alexians,"  says  be,  '*who 
eonstantly  employed  themselves  about  funerals,  had  their  rise  at  Antwerp  j  at  whicli 
place,  about  the  year  1300,  some  honest  pious  laymen  formed  a  sodatj.     On  accofini 
of  their  extraordinary  temperance  and  modesty,,  they  were  s^^led  maCamanni,  or  mo- 
deratists,  and  also  Lollards,  from  their  attendance  on  funeral  obsequies.    From  their 
cells  th^y  were  named  celUtebrethren."    To  the  same  purpose  b  the  fallowing  pa»» 
sage  in  his  work,  entitled  Lovanivmy  p.  18,  which  is  inserted  in  the  splendid  folio  edi- 
tion of  the  Belgic  Antiquities,  published  at  Louvain  in  170S ;  ''The  AleziaBs,  who 
were  wholly  engaged  in  taking  care  of  funerals,  now  began  to  appear.    They  wen 
laymen,  who  having  wholly  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  mercy  were  named  Lol* 
lards  and  matemahni,  or  moderatists.    They  made  it  their  sole  business  to  take  care  of 
all  such  as  were  sick  or  out  of  their  senses.    These  they  attended  both  pritately  and 
publicly,  and  buried  the  dead.**    The  same  learned  author  tells  us,  that  he  transoibed 
some  of  these  particulars  from  an  old  diary  written  in  Flemish  rhyme.    Hence  we 
find  in  the  Annals  of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  in  Ant.  Matthaei  JbiaUct,  vet,  avi,  torn.  i.  p. 
431,  the  following  words  ;  "  Die  LoUardtjes  die  brocbteo,  de  dooden  by  een,  i»  e.  the 
Lollards  who  collected  the  dead  bodies ;"  which  passage  is  thos  paraphrased  by  }AaX* 
tfaeus.    "  The  managers  of  funerals,  and  carriers  of  the  dead,  of  whom  there  was  a 
fixed  company,  were  a  set  of  mean,  worthless  creatures,  who  usually  spoke  in  a  eauting 
mourn(\il  tone,  -as  if  bewailing  the\  dead ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  street  in 
Utrecht,  hi  which  most  of  these  people  lived,  was  called  the  loUard-atreet"    The 
same  reason  that  changed  the  word  Beggard  from  its  primitive  meaning,  contributed 
also  to  give,  in  process  of  time,  a  difierenl  signification  to  that  of  Lollard,  even  its  being 
assumed  by  persons  that  dishonoured  it.    For  among  those  Lollards,  who  made  su^ 
extraordinary  pretences  to  piety  and  religion,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  thne  in 
meditation,  prayer,  and  such  like  acts  of  piety,  there  were  many  abominable  hypoerites, 
who  entertained  the  most  ridiculous  opinions,  and  concealed  the  most  enormous  vices, 
under  the  specious  mask  of  this  extraordinary  profession.    But  it  was  chiefly  after  the 
rise  of  the  Alexians,  or  celiites,  that  the  name  loUard  became  infamous.  For  the  priests 
and  monks,  being  inveterately  exasperated  against  these  good  men,  propagated  ii^urious 
suspicions  of  them,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people,  that  innocent  and  benefi- 
cent as  the  Lollards  seemed  to  be,  they  were  in  reality  the  contrary,  being  tainted  with 
the  most  pernicious  sentiments  of  a  religious  kind,  and  secretly  addicted  to  all  sorts  of 
vices.    Thus  by  degrees  it  came  to  pass,  that  any  person,  who  covered  heresies,  or 
crimes,  under  the  appearance  of  piety  was  called  a  Lollard.    So  that  it  is  certain  thia 
was  not  a  name  to  denote  any  one  particular  sect,  but  was  formerly  common  to  aU  per- 
sons and  all  sects,  v.-ho  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  impiety  toward  Godaxid  the  church, 
iijider  an  external  profession  of  extraordiaary  piety. 
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n66dy.  But  the  clergy,  whose  reputation  was  uot  a  little 
hurt  by  them,  and  the  mendicant  friars,  who  found  their 
profits  diminished  by  the  growing  credit  of  these  new  , 
comers,  persecuted  them  vehemently,  and  accused  them 
to  the  popes  of  many  vices  and  intolerable  errors.  Hence 
it  was,  that  the  word  lollardj  which  originally  carried  a 
good  meaning,  became  a  term  of  reproach  to  denote  a 
person,  who^  under  the  mask  of  extraordinary  piety,  con- 
cealed either  enormous  vices,  or  pernicious  sentiments. 
But  the  magistrates,  by  their  recommendations  and  testimo- 
nials, supported  the  lollards  against  their  malignant  rivals, 
and  obtained  many  papal  constitutions,  by  which  their  in- 
stitute was  confirmed,  their  persons  exempted  from  the 
cognisance  of  the  inquisitors,  and  subjected  entirely  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  But  as  these  measures  were 
insufficient  to  secure  them  from  molestation,  Charles,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1472,  obtained  a  solemn  bull 
from  pope  Sixtus  IV.  ordering  that  the  cellites^  or  lollards^ 
should  be  ranked  among  the  religious  orders,  and  delivered 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops ;  and  pope  Julius 
II.  granted  them  yet  greater  privileges  in  the  year  1506. 
Man^  societies  of  this  Kind  are  yet  subsisting  at  Cologne, 
and  m  the  cities  of  Flanders,  though  they  have  evidently 
departed  from  their  ancient  rules."^ 

XXXVII.  Among  the  Greek  writers  of  this  cen-  ar«k  writan. 
tury,  the  following  were  the  most  eminent. 

Nicephorus  Callistus,  whose  Ecclesiastical  History  we 
have  afready  mentioned ; 

Matthseus  Blastares,  who  illustrated  and  explained  the 
canon  laws  of  the  Greeks ; 

Barlaam,  who  was  a  very  zealous  champion  in  behalf 
of  the  Grecian  cause  against  the  Latins ; 

Gregorius  Acindynus,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Pala- 
mites,  of  which  sect  we  shall  give  some  account  in  its  pro*; 
per  place ; 

Johannes  Cantacuzenus,  famous  for  his  history  of  his 
own  time,  and  his  confutation  of  the  Mahometan  law ; 

w  Beside  many  otben,  whom  it  i«  not  proper  to  mention  here,  see  .S^d.  Gellenio^. 
^  ttMraiub  sAcm  si  cieOi  magMUtHiM  urdit  CoUmut.  lib.  iii.  SynUtgm,  ii.  p.  534,  598, 
603.  Jo.  Bapt.  Gnmaje,  in  JMiqmi,  BelgieU,  Aiitoo.  Sanderus,  in  BrabanHa  et 
(Umdria  iUu^nHa,  AUb.  Mircns,  in  itptrihua  DipUmaHeo  Hiitoricu,  and  many  other 
Writers  of  this  period  in  many  places  of  their  works.  I  may  add,  that  those  who  are 
styled '  Lollards  are  by  many  called  die  nollbnider,  from  noUen,  an  ancient  German 
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Nicepfaorus  Gregoras,  who  compiled  the  Byzantine  his- 
tory, and  left  some  other  monuments  of  his  genius  to  pas- 
tentv; 

Tneophanes,  bishop  of  Nice,  a  laborious  defender  of 
the  trutn  of  Christianity  against  the  Jews,  and  the  rest  of 
its  enemies ; 

Nilus  Cabasilas,  Nilus  Rhodius,  and  Nilus  Damyla,  who 
most  warmly  maintained  the  cause  of  their  nation  against 
all  the  Latin  writers ; 

Philotheus,  several  of  whose  tracts  are  yet  extant,  and 
seem  well  adapted  to  excite  a  devotional  temper  and 
spirit; 

Gregory  Palamus ;  of  whom  more  hereafter. 

XXXVIII,  From  the  prodigious  number  of  the  Latin  wri- 

i^na  ters  of  this  century,  we  shall  only  select  the  most 
"^^^^  famous.  Amon^  the  scholastic  doctors,  w:ho  blended 
philosophy  with  divinity,  John  Duns  Scotus,  a  Franciscan, 
and  the  great  antagonist  of  Thomas,  held  the  first  rank; 
and  though  not  entitled  to  any  praise  for  his  candour  and 
ingenuity,  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  acuteness  and  subtilty  of  genius/ 

After  him  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  this  class  were 
Durandus,  of  St.  Portian,  who  combated  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  of  the  divine  co-operation  with  the  hu- 
man will,^  Antonius  Andrseas,  Hervieus  Natalis,  Francis 
Mayronius,  Thomas  Bradwardine,  an  acute  ingenious 
man,'  Peter  Aureolus,  John  Bacon,  William  Occam,  Wal- 
ter Burlaeus,  Peter  de  Alliaco,  Thomas  of  Strasbuig,  and 
Gregory  de  Rimini.* 

Among  the  mystic  divines,  Jo.  Taulerus,  and  Jo.  Ruys- 
brockius,  thaugh  not  entirely  free  from  errors,  were  emi- 
nent for  their  wisdom  and  integrity ; 

Nicolas  Lyranus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Com* 
pendious  Exposition  of  the  whole  Bible ; 

z  The  veiy  laborious  and  learned  Luc.  Waddingus  favoured  the  public  with  an  ac- 
curate edition  of  the  works  of  Scotus,  which  was  printed  at  tjona,  1639,  in  tweif^ 
▼olumes  folio.  Compare  Wood,  Jhitiq.  Oxon,  torn.  i.  p.  86,  s,  but  especially  Waddin- 
gus,  Jtmd.  J\Slnor.  Jrair.  torn.  vi.  p.  40,  107.  Boulay,  IRH.  Acad.  ParU.  torn.  iv.  p.  70, 
&c. 

J  See  Jo.  Launoius,  in  a  small  treatise,  entitled  SyUabiu  ratUmumy  qmbus  DurmJR 
emua  defituJ^tur,  torn.  L  opp.     OalUa  Christ,  torn.  ii.  p.  723^ 

z  Rich.  Simon,  LeUrea  ChoUiesy  torn,  ivw  p.  232,  et  Critique  de  la  BiUiotkeqiu  det  E^ 
cleatttst,  parM.  Du  Fin,  torn.  ii.  p.  360.  Steph.  Soucietus,  in  OhtervaHonibut  ai  h,  k  p. 
703.    .Youv.  Diet,  Hist.  Crit.  torn.  ii.  p.  500,  «.    He  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

a  For  a  full  accoi^t  of  all  these  persons,  see  Hist/fin  de  IfEgUat  GaUiamey  torn,  xin 
^.  11, 12,ff. 
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Ravneiius  Pisanus  is  celebrated  for  his  Summary  of 
Theology,  and  Astesanus  for  his  Summary  of  Cases  of 
Conscience. 


CHAPTER  111. 

QpjPrCfiRXflNG  THE   DOCTRINE    QF   TttE   CHRISTIAN    CIHJ&CU   DURING   THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  All  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  these  times  must  acknowledge,  that  religion, 
whether  as  taught  in  the  schools,  or  inculcated  aJJV^ 
upon  the  people  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  wa?  '^' 
so  extremely  adulterated  and  deformed,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  branch  of  the  Christian  doctrine  which, re- 
tained the  least  tntce  of  its  primitive  lustre  and  beauty* 
Hence  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  Waldenses  and 
others,  who  longed  for  a  reformation  of  the  church,  and 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  though  every  where  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  inquisitors  and  monks,  yet  increased  from  day  to  day, 
and  baffled  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to*  extirpate 
them.  Many  of  these  poor  people  having  observed,  that 
great  numbers  of  their  party  perished  by  the  flames  and 
other  punishments,  fied  out  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
ipto  ^Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  tiiey  af- 
terward associated  with  the  Hussites  and  other  separatists 
from  the  church  of  Rome.    . 

H.   Nicolas  Lyranus  deservedly  holds  the  first  rank 
among  the  commentators  on  the  holy  Scriptures,    The  ftaie  of 
having  explained  the  books  both>of  the  Old  and  S^SSS^ 
New  Testament  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  the  •*^«**^ 
prevailii^  taste  and  spirit  of  his  age.    He  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  not  well  versea  in  die 
Greek,  and  was  therefore  much  happier  in  his  exposition 
of  the  Old  Testament,  than  in  that  of  the  New.^    All  the 
other  divines,  who  applied  themselves  to  this  kmd  of 
writing,  were  servile  imitators  of  their  predecessors.  TTi^ 
either  culled  choice  sentences  from  the  writings  of  the 


b  Bich.  Simoti,  Hittinre  des  prmeip^ux  CommenUdeurs  die  Ms^  p.  447,  et  CriUqtu  de  la 
BIbHcth.  des  JhOtvln  Ec^ejf.  par  Jif,  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  359.  Waddi^gi  .^i|^«  Jtffi^or. 
lo^.  ▼.  p.  8M,  5. 
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more  ancieat  doctors ;  or  else,  departiog  fromtlie  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words,  they  tortured  the  sCM^red  writers  to 
accommodate  them  to  senses  that  were  mysterious  and 
abstruse.  They  who  are^  desirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  this  art,  may  have  recourse  to  Vitalis  a  Fumo,  his 
Moral  Mirror  of  the  Scriptures,*  or  to  Ludolphus  of 
Saxony,  in  his  Psalter  Spiritualized/^  The  philosophers, 
who  commented  upon  the  sacred  writings,  sometimes  pro* 
posed  subtile  questions,  drawn  from  what  was  called,  in  this 
century,  internal  science,  and  solved  tiiem  in  a  dexterous 
and  artfiil  manlier. 

ui.  The  greatest  part  of  the  doctors  of  tlnd  century,  both 
Tiie  dMMiue  Greek  and  Latin,  followed  the  rules  of  the  neri- 
diriMt.  patetic  philosophy,  in  expoundii^  and  teaeniiig 
the  doctrines  of  religion;  and  die  Ghreeks,  from  their  com- 
merce with  the  Latins,  seemed  to  have  acquired  Aome 
knowledge  of  those  methods  of  instruction  used  in  like 
western  schoc^s.  Even  to  this  day,  the  Greeks  read,  in 
thar.own  tongue,  the  works  of  T^cmias  and  other  capital 
writers  of  the  scholastic  class,  which  in  this  age  were 
transkted  and  introduced  into  tiie  Greek  church  by  De- 
metrius Cydonius,  and  others.^  Prodigious  numbers  among' 
the  Latins  were  fond  of  this  subtile  method,  in  which  Jolm 
^Kitus,  Durandus  a  S.  Portian,  and  William  Occam,  pecu- 
liarly excelled.  Some  few  had  recourse  to  the  decisions 
of  Scripture  and  tradition  in  explaining  divine  troths,  but 
they  were  overborne  by  the  hnmense  tribe  of  logidans, 
who  carried  all  before  them. 

IV.  This  superiority  of  the  schoolmen  did  not  however 
prevent  some  wise  and  pious  men  among  the  mys- 
Sf  Jc  air^  tics,  and  elsewhere,  from  severely  ceiisurii^  tms 
fb^'wET'  presumptuous  ihethod  of  bringbig  before  the  tri- 
diTiiMt.  bunal  of  philosophy  matters  of  pure  revelation* 
Many,  on  the  contrary,  were  bold  enough  to  oppose  the 
reigning  passion,  and  to  recall  the  youth  designed  for  the 
minittry,  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers.  This  proceeding  kindled  the  flame  of 
discord  almost  every  where ;  but  tnis  flame  raged  with 
peculiar  violence  in  some  of  the  more  famous  universities, 
*   ■    .     -  } 

c  Speeybun  J^oraU  UtUis  Scripture. 

d  Pstfttenimi  jtuta  SfirUMdem  sensuni' 

e  Rich.  Simon,  Creance  dePEgiise  OritnlalemrU  TrmaubsUmUaiimh  p.  16€. 
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especially  in  those  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  where  many  sharp 
disputes  were  continually  carried  on  against  the  philoso- 
phical divines  by  those  of  the  biblical  party,  who,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  their  antagonists  in  point  of  number, 
were  sometimes  victorious.  For  the  philosophical  legions, 
headed  by  mendicants,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans,  were 
often  extremely  rash  in  their  manner  of  disputing  ;'they 
defined  and  explained  the  principal  doctrines  of  revealed 
religion  in  such  a  way  as  really  overturned  them,  and  feH 
often  into  opinions  that  were  evidently  absurd  and  impi* 
ous.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  some  of  them  were 
compelled  to  abjure  their  errors,  others  to  seek  their  safe- 
ty by  flight ;  some  had  their  writings  publicly  bumt^  and 
ethers  ivere  thrown  into  prison/  However,  when  these 
commotions  were  quelled,  most  of  them  returned,  though 
¥dth  prudence  and  caution,  to  their  former  way  of  thinK- 
ing,  peri>lexed  their  adversaries  by  various  contrivances, 
and  deprived  them  of  their  reputation,  their  profits^  and 
many  of  their  followers. 

V.  ItisKDiarkable,  that  these  scholastic  doctors^  ojr  phi- 
losophical theologists,  far  from  agreeing  among 
themselves,  were  furiously  engaged  in  disputa-  ^„^SI^ 
tions  with  each  other  concerning  many  points.  ThJtoJSt, 
The  flame  of  their  controversy  was,  in  this  cen-  •«>ti»»"^»*- 
tury,  supplied  with  plentiful  accessions  of  fuel,  by  John 
Buns  Seotus,  an  Englishman,  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
who  was  extremely  eminent  for  the  subtilty  of  his  genius, 
and  who,  animated  against  the  Dominicans  by  a  warm 
spirit  of  jealousy,  had  attacked  and  attempted  to  disprove 
several  doctrines  of 'rhomas  Aquinas.  Upon  this,  the  Do- 
minicans, taking  the  alarm,  united  from  all  quarters  to  de- 
fend their  favourite  doctor,  whom  they  justly  considered 
as  the  (Common  leader  of  the  scholastics ;  while  the  Fran- 
ciscans, on  the  other  hand,  espoused  with  ardour  the  cause 
of  Scotas,  whom  they  lookea  upon  as  a  divine  sage  sent 
down  fromlieaven  to  enlighten  bewildered  and  erring  mor- 

f  See  BouUiy,  HIai.  Jk&L  PmU.  torn.  iv.  paBsim.  In  the  year  1340,  several  opinions 
of  the  tchoolmen,  concerning  the  Trinity  and  other  doctrines,  were  condenuied,  p. 
S66«  In  the  year  1347,  M.  Jo.  de  Mcrcoria,  and  Nicb.  de  Ultrieuria  were  obliged  to 
alijure  their  errors,  p.  S98,  308.  \fk  1348,  one  Simon  was  convicted  of  some  horrible 
errors,  p.  392.  The  same&te,  A.  1354^  befell  Guido  of  the  Augustine  order,  p.  3S9. 
A.  1388,  the  like  happened  to  one  Lewis,  p.  374,  to  Jo.  de  CalOre,  p.  377.'  A.  I36i5,  to 
Dion.  Soullechat,  jp.  382.  Oxford  also  had  its  share  in  transactions  of  this  nature. 
See  Ant.  Wood,  Araitjiwt*  Oxon^  torn.  i.  p.  153, 183,  s. 
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tals.  Thus  these  powerful  and  flourishing  orders  were  agaia 
divided  ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  two  famous  sects, 
the  Scotists  and  Thamists^  which,  to  this  day,  dispute  the 
field  of  controversy  in  the  Latin  schools.  The  chief  points 
about  which  the v  disagree  are,  the  nature  of  the  divine 
co-operation  witn  the  human  will,  the  measure,  of  divine 
grace  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  the  unity  of  form  in 
man,  or  personal  identity,  and  other  abstruse  and  minute 
questions,  the  enumeration  of  which  is  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose«  We  shall  only  observe,  that  what  contributed  most 
to  exalt  the  reputation  of  Scotus,  and  to  cover  him  with 
glorv,  was  his  aemonstration  and  defence  of  what  was  call- 
ed^ the  imms^culate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  against 
tii6  Pominicans,  who  entertained  difierent  notions  of  that 
matter.*^ 
vf.  A  prodigious  number  of  the  people,  denominated 
mystics^  resided  smd  pi^opagated  their  tenets  in 
Tiie  myrtict.  ajmost  cvcry  part  pf  Europe.,  There  were  un- 
doubtedly among  them  many  persons  of  emipent  pietv, 
who  endeavoured  to  wean  men  from  an  excessive  attacn- 
ment  to  the  external  pait^  of  religion,  and  to  form  them  to 
tlie  love  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  genuine  virtue.  Such, 
among  others,  were  Taulerus,  Ruysbrocius,  Suso,  and 
Gerard  of  Zlutphen,"^  who,  it  must  be  (Confessed,  have  left 
many  writings  that  are  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite pious  dispositions  in  the  minds  of  their  readers  y  though 
want  of  judgment,  and  a  propensity  to  indulge  enthusias- 
tic visions,  is  a  defect  common  to  them  all.  But  there 
were  also  some  senseless  fanatics  belonging  to  thisparty^ 
who  ran  about  from  place  to  place,  recommending  a  most 
unaccountable  extlnqtion  of  all  the  rational  Acuities, 
w hereby  they  idly  imagmed  the  human  mind  would  be 
transfused  into  the  divine  essence ;  and  thus  led  their  pro- 
selytes ill  to  a  foolish  kind  of  piety,  that  in  too  many  cases 
bordered  nearlv  upon  Kcentiousness.  The  k*eligipus  fren- 
zy  of  these  enthusiasts  rose  to  such  a  height,  as  rendered 
them  detestable  to  the  soberer  sort  oi mystics^  who  chained 
their  followers  to  have  no  connexions  with  them.' 

%  See  Wnddingos,  Jinmd,  JSinar^  torn.  vt.  p.  58. 

h  Concerning  these  authorv,  see  Petr.  Poiret.  BiJhUotk,  MtfsHeorunif  hnd  GodoTr.  AjP- 
nold,  Hhtor.  tt  duerijiio  ThtoL  Myatiem.  Concerning  Taiiterus  and  6us6,  Echardiis 
treats  expressly  in  bis  Seripkm.  JPrmdieaL  torn.  i.  p.  653,  677.  See  also  Jeta  Smcftlr. 
Jftiuuir.  torn.  ii.  p.  682. 

i  Jbh.  Rujtbfocius  infeiglied  bitterly  against  them;  as  flppeftrs  from  his  Work  puh* 
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VII.  It  i«  needless  to  say  much  concerning  those  who  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  morality,  seeing  ho«i 
their  itaerit  is  much  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  '^'*"*"- 
the  autliors  whom  we  hare  already  mentioned  ;  thou&^h  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  two  circumstances,  by  which 
the  reader  may  ascertain  the  true  state  of  this  soienee. 
The  first  is,  that  about  this  time,  more  writers  than  in  any 
formei;  century  made  it  their  business  to  collect  and  solve 
what  they  styled  cases  of  conscience;  by  which  Astesanus, 
an  Italian,  Monaldus,  and  Bartholomew  of  St.  Concordia, 
acquired  a  reputation  superior  to  any  of  their  contempo- 
raries. This  kind  of  writing  was  of  a  piece  with  the  edu- 
cation then  received  in  the  schools,  since  it  taught  people 
to  quibble  and  wrangle,  instead  of  forming  them  to  a  sound 
faith  and  a  suitable  practice.  A  second  thing  worthy  of 
notice  is,  that  moral  duties  were  explained,  and  their  prac- 
tice enforced,  by  allegories  and  comparisons  of  a  new  and 
whimsical  kind,  even  by  examples  drawn  from  the  natures, 
properties,  and  actions  of  tne  brute  creation.  These 
writers  began,  for  instance,  .by  explaining  the  nature  and 

Dualities  of  some  particular  animal,  and  then  applied  their 
escription  to  liuman  life  and  manners,  to  characterize  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  moral  agents.  The  most  remarkable 
productions  of  this  sort  are  Nieder^s  Formicarius ;  a  trea- 
tise concerning  Bees  by  Thomas  Brabantinus ;  Hugo  de  St» 
Victor's  dissertations  upon  Beasts ;  and  a  tract  of  Thomas 
Walley's,  entitled  Therf  ature  of  Brute  Animals  moralised, 
villi  The  defenders  of  Christianity  in  this  age  were, 
generally  speaking,  unequal  to  the  glorious  cause  contcaver. 
tney  undertook  to  support ;  nor  do  their  writings  •^**^**' 
discover  any  striking  marks  of  genius,  dexterity,  perspi- 
cuity, or  candour.  Some  productions  indeed  appeared  from 
tinae  to  time,  that  were  not  altogether  unworthy  of  notice. 
The  learned  Bradwardine,  an  English  divine,  advanced 
many  pertinent  and  ingekiious  things  toward  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  Christianity  m  general,  in  a  Book  upon 
Providence.  The  book  entitled  Collyrium  Fidei  contra 
Hareticosy  or  Eyesalve  of  Faith  against  the  Heretics,  shows 
that  its  author,  Alvarus  Pelagius,  was  a  well-meaning  and 
judicious  man,  though  he  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
subject  in  this  performance.    Nicolas  Lyra  wrote  against 

lubedbyLaur.  Surias,  p.  50,  378,  as  also  from  his  treatUe  De  rera  eofiten^/rfofione,  eap. 
xviii.  p.  toS. 
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the  Jews,  as  did  also  Porchetus  Salvaticus,  whose  treatise, 
'^ntitle^  The  Triumph  of  Faith,  is  chiefly  borrowed  from 
the  writings  of  Raymond  Martin.  Both  these  writers  are 
much  inferior  to  Theophanes,ivhoseBook  against  the  Jews, 
and  his  Harmony  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
contain  many  obserFations  that  are  by  nO  means  contemp- 
tible. 

IX.  During  this  century,  thet^  were  some  promisii^  ap- 
Btiifi  or  the  P^^^'*'^<^s  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  CU^eks 
S^rke  ^^  Latins.  For  the  fomrer  apprehending  they 
niUSS'  and  should  want  the  assistance  of  the  Latins  to  set 


.     bounds  to  the  power  of  the  Turks,  which  about 
this  time  .was  continually  increasing,  often  pretended  a 
wiOikigness  to  submit  to  the  Latin  canons.    Accordinglyy 
A.  i>.  1339,  Andronicus  the  Younger  sent  Barlaam  as  his 
ambassador  into  the  West,  to  desire  a  reconciliation  in  his 
name.    In  the  year  1349,  another  Grecian  embassy  was 
sent  to  Clement  VI.  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  ISSO, 
a  third  was  despatched  upon  alike  errand  to  Innocent  VI. 
who  resided  at  Avignon.    Nor  was  tins  all ;  for  in  die 
year  1867,  the  Grecian  patriarch  arrived  at  Rome,  in  or- 
der to  negotiate  this  important  matter,  and  was  followed, 
in  the  year  1369,  by  the  emperor  himself,  John  Palaeologus, 
who  undertook  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  in  order  to  concili- 
ate the  friendship  and  good  will  of  the  Latins,  published  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  which  was  agreeable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Roman  pontiff.    But  notwithstanding  these 
prudent  and  pacific  measures,  the  majorpart  of  the  Greeks 
could  not  be  persuaded  4)y  any  means  to  drop  the  contro- 
versy, or  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  though 
several  of  them,  from  views  of  interest  or  ambition,  ex- 
pressed a  readiness  to  submit  to  its  demands ;  so  that  tiiis 
whole  centuiT  was  spent  partly  in  furious  debates,  and 
partly  in  fruitless  negotiations." 

X.  In  the  year  1384,  a  furious  controversy  arose  at 

Tbeconteii-  Paris  betwcen  the  university  there  and  the  Do- 

iS^^ZTS-  minican  order.    The  author  of  it  was  John  de 

S!ia'itel5«-  Montesono,  a  native  of  Arragon,  a  Dominican 

miDicws.     fj^g^y  g^jjj  professor  of  divinity,  who,  pursuant  to 

k  Sm  thnr*  CanisU  LicHtmu  JnHfut^  tom.pr.  p.  369.  Lm  Aflfttim,  Ih  perpehtm 
coiuensioM  ecdes.  OrittU  et  Oeeident.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zvi  xvii.  p.  78S.  Luc.  WaddiiigiUy 
Amud.  Minor,  torn.  vUi.  p.  29,  40,  107,  20J,  289,  303,  312.  Stepb.  Bahizii  VUn  PmiHJi 
Jivenitm,  torn.  i.  p.  348,  380,  388,  403, 407, 410,  772. 
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the  decisions  and  doctrine  of  his  order,  publicly  denied 
that  the  blessed  Virgin,  Mary  was  conceived  without  any 
stain  of  original  sin ;  and  moreover  asserted,  that  all  who 
beUeved  Ate  immaculate  conception  were  enemies  oe«ito«M 
of  the  true  faith.  The  quarrel  occasioned  by  this  S^"***" 
proceeding  would  certamly  have  been  soon  com- 
promised, nad  not  Jc^,  in  a  pjublic  discourse,  (telivered 
some  time  in  the  year  1387,  revived  this  opinion  with  more 
vioknce  than  even  For  this  reason  the  college  of  di- 
vines, and  afterward  the  whole  umversUy,  condemned  this, 
and  some  other  tenets  of  Montesonus.  For  it  may  be  piro- 
per  to  infoim  the  reader,  that  the  university  of  Paris,  prin- 
cipally induced  thereto  by  the  discourses  of  John  Iluns 
Scotus,  had  from  the  be^inniiw  almost  of  this  century^ 
puUicJy  adopted  the  doctrine,  of  the  sinless  conception  (^ 
the  holv  Vir^.'  Upon  this,  the  Dominicans, togetnerwith 
their  champion  Montesontts,  appealed  from  the  sentence 
of  the  university  to  pope  Clement  VII.  at  Avignon,  ^d 
raised  an  outcry,  that  St.  Thomas  himself  wias  condemned 
by  the  judgment  passed  up<»i  their  brother.  But  before 
the  pope  could  decide  the  affair,  the  accused  friar  fled 
from  the  court  of  Avk;non,  went  over  to  the  party  of  Ur- 
ban VI.  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  thus,  durii^  his  ab« 
sence,  was  excommunicated.  Whether  or  not  the  pope  ap- 
proved the  sentence  of  the  university  of  Paris,  we  cannot 
say.  The  Dominicans  however  deny  that  he  did,  and  af« 
fim  that  Montesimtts  was  condemned  purely  on  account 
of  his  flight ;"  (iioi^h  there. are  many  others,  who  assert 
that  lus  opinion  was  also  condemned.  And, as  the  Demi'*, 
means  would  not  acknowledge  the  sentence  of  the  univer* 
mty  to  be  valid,  they  were  expelled  in  the  year  1389,  and 
were  not  restored  to  their  ancient  honours  in  that  leam^ 
ed  body  till  the  year  1404." 

1  See  Waddiqg;  JumuL  Mkm.  torn.  vi.  p.  52,  5. 

m  See  Jac  ficharai  Sefipior.  FnedkaUfr.  torn.  i.  p.  6Sfl. 

n  Cwa.  BgUB.  Db  Beolef ,  Abl.  AtMd.  Fmi$.  torn.  it.  p.  699,  618,  «58.  dtoli.  Salos. 
iUr{teiVn«V:^vciiioii.tom.i.p.  $81,  tom.ii.p.99S;  AjfgtntnyCoiUethjmdkior.de 
fieeif  tffori».  tarn*  I  p.  61.    J«c.  de  Longu^rel,  JKff.  de  PEgUst  GaUieane,  torn.  kit.  p. 
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CIUPTER  IV. 

GONCCJUflNGTUC  AIT£S  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  JS  THE  CUCRCU  DUaiNG 

THIS  CENTURT.    ' 

I.  W£  must  coDfine  ourselves  to  a  general  and  superfi* 

cfal  view  of  the  alterations  that  were  introduced 
ti«2^f  ito^jUl  i^to  the  ritual  of  the  church  during  this  centurvt 
"*^*  since  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected'we  should 

insist  largely  upon  this  subject,  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  such  a  work  as  this.  One  of  the  principal  circumstances 
that  strikes  us  here,  is  the  change  that  was  made  in  the 
time  of  celebrating  the  jubilee.  In  the  year  1350,  Cle- 
ment yi.  in  compliance  with  ^he  requests  of  the  people 
of  Rome,  enacted,  that  the  Jubilee,  wnich  Boniface  VIII. 
had  ordered  to  be  held  every  hundredth  year,  should  be 
celebrated  twice  in  every  century.*  In  favour  of  this  al- 
teration, he  might  have  assigned  a  very  plausible  pretext, 
since  it  is  weU  known  that  the  Jews,  whom  the  Roman 
pontiffs  were  always  ready  to  imitate  in  whatever  related 
to  pomp  and  majesty,  celebrated  this  sacred  solemnity 
every  mtieth  year.  JBut  Urban  VI.  Sixtus  VI.  and  other 
popes;  who  prdered  a  more  frequent  celebration  of  this 
salutary  and  profitable  institution,  would  have  had  more 
difficulty  in  attempting  to  satisfy  those  who  might  have  de- 
manded sufficient  reasons  to  justify  this  inconstancy. 

II.  Innocent  V.  instituted  festivals  sacred  to  the  memory 

of  the  lance  with  which  our  Saviour's  side  was 
FesUfsb.  pierced,  and  the  nails  that  fastened  him  to  the 
cross ;  and  the  crown  of  thorns  he  wore  at  his  death.' 
TWs,  though  evidently  absurd,  was  nevertheless  pardona- 
ble upon  the  whole,  considering  the  gross  ignorance  and 
stupidity  of  the  times.  But  nothmg  can  excuse  the  impi- 
ous fanaticism  and  superstition  of  Benedict  XII.  who,  oy 
appointing  a  festival  m  honour  of  the  marks  of  Christ's 
wounds,\vnich  the  Franciscans  tell  us,  were  imprinted  upon 
the  body  of  their  chief  and  founder  by  a  mfa-aculous  inter- 

o  Baluzii  ViUt  Pimi\f,  Atenion.  torn.  i.  p.  347,  1B87,  312»  8S7.  Muntorii  ^nltgulr. 
ltd.  torn.  ill.  p.  344,  481.  ,      .  „. 

p  See  Jo.  Henr.  ft  Seelen,  Disa,  de  fisto  Leatcem  et  davorum  Chri^tL  Boluxu  ViK 
PonUf.  ^v^i^  torn.  i.  p.  3%  Mise^a^,  tpm.  i.  p.  417, 
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position  of  the  divine  power,  gave  credit  to  that  grossly 
ridictdous  and  blasphemous  mble.    Pope  John 
XXII.  beside  the  sanction  he  gave  to  many  other  ^"^^ 
superstitions,  ordered  Christians  to  add  to  their  prayers 
those  words  with  which  the  angel  Gabriel  saluted  the  Vir* 
ginMary^. 


CHAPTER  V. 

t;01ICERinN0  THE  DlVISIOirS  AND  HBRE8IE8  THAT  TEOUBLEI^  THE  CHUACIt 
bURIllG  TRI8  CERTTJRT. 

I.  DtTRiNo  some  part  of  this  century  the  Hesychasts^  or 
M  the  Latins  call  tnem,  the  Quietists,  gave  the 
Greek-church  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    To  assign  ^^£7^ 


the  true  source  of  it,  we  must  observe,  that  Baiv 
laam,  a  native  of  Calabria,  who  was  a  monk  of  St  Basils 
and  afterward  bishop  of  Gieraci,  in  Calabria,  made  a  pro- 
gress through  Greece  to  inspect  the.  behaviour  of  the 
monks,  among  whom  he  founa  many  things  highly  repre- 
hensible. He  was  more  especially  offended  at  the  Hesy- 
chasts  of  mount  Athos  in  Thessaly ,  who  were  the  same  with 
the  mystics,  or  more  perfect  monks,  and  who,  by  a  long 
course  of  intense  contemplation,  endeavoured  to  arrive  at 
a  tranquiUity  of  mind  entirely  free  from  every  degree  of 
tumult  8ind  perturbation.  These  Quietists,  in  compliance 
with  an  ancient  opinion  of  their  principal  docfbrs,  who 
imagined  that  there  was  si  celestial  l^kt  concealed  in  llie 
deepest  i^etirements-of  the  mind,  used  to  sit  every  day, 
dunng  a  certain  space  of  time,  in  a  solitaiy  comer,  with 
their  eyes  eagerlv  and  immoveably  fixed  upon  the  middle 
region  of  the  belly,  or  navel;  and  boasted,  diat  while  they 
remained  in  this  posture,  they  f6und  in  effect,  a  divine  light 
beaminj^  forth  from  the  soul,  which  diffused  through  their 
hearts  mexpressible  sensations  of  pleasure  and  delight*^ 

q  We  have  no.  reason  to  be  surprised  flit,  and  much  lesa  to  disbelieve  tlifs  aceoont 
For  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  with  all  those  people  in  the  eastern  world,  whether  Chria* 
tians,  Mahometans,  or  pagans,  who  maintain  the  necessity  of  abstracting  Uie  mind 
from  the  body,  in  order  to  hold  communion  with  God,  whitfh  is  exactly  the  same  tbin^ 
with  the  contemplative  and  mystic  life  among  the  Latins,  that  the  eyes  must  be  steadily 
fixed  eveiy  day  for  some  hours  upon  some  particular  ol^ect ;  and  (hat  he  who  com« 
plies  with  this  precept  will  be  throtrn  into  an  ecstasy,  in  which,  being  united  to  God,  iie 
will  see  wonderful  things,  an^d  be  entertained  with  ineffable  diBlights.  See  what  is  sajd 
concerning  the  Siamese  moiiks  and  Mystics  by  Engclb  K^vpfer,  in  his  Hitiory  njf  Jih 
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To  such  as  inquired  what  kind  of  Ught  this  was,  they  re- 
plied by  way  of  illustration,  that  it  was  the  glor^  of  God, 
the  same  celestial  radiance  that  surrounded  Ohrist  during 
Ids  transfiguration  on  the  mount.  Barlaam,  entirely  unac- 
quainted  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  mystics, 
looked  upon  all  this  as  highly  absurd  and  fanatical,  and 
therefore  styled  the  monks  who  adhered  to  this  institutioD, 
Massalians,  and  Eucliites/  and  also  gave  them  the  new 
name  of  UmbilicanL'  On  the  other  hand,  Gregory  Palamas, 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  defended  the  cause  of  these 
monks  against  Barlaam/ 

II.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  dissension,  a  counsil 
was  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  1341 , 
fS^  in  which  the  emperor  himself,  Andronicus  the 
1^ fe"  younger,  and  the  patriarch  presided.  Here  Pk- 
"""*'^  lamas  and  the  monks  triumphed  over  Barlaam, 
who  was  condemned  by  the  council ;  whereupon  he  left 
Greece,  and  returned  to  Italy.  Not  long  after  this,  toother 
monk,  named  Gregory  Acindynus,  renewed  the  contro- 
versy, and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  maintained  by  Pala- 
mas,  denied  that  God  dwelt  in  an  eternal  liAt  distinct  from 
his  essence,  as  also  that  such  a  light  was  bdield  by  the  dis- 
cq^les  on  mount  Tabor.  The  mspute  was  now  no  longer 
concerning  the  monks,  but  turned  upon  the  light  seen  at 
mount  Tabor,  and  also  upon  the  nature  and  resi^nce  of  the 
Deity.  Nevertheless,  he  was  condenmed  as  a  follower 
of  Barlaam,  in  another  council  held  at  Constantinople. 

pan,  torn.  L  p.  30,  and  alao  tsoncerofng  those  of  India,  in  the  Voyages  of  Bernier,  torn. 
iU  p.  127.  Indeed,  1  can  easily  admit,  that  they  who  continue  long  in  the  above-men- 
tioned posture,  will  imagine  they  behold  many  things  which  no  man  in  his  senses  erer 
beheld  or  thought  of.  For  certainly  the  combinations  they  form  of  the  unconnected  no- 
tions that  arise  to  their  fanqy  while  their  minds  are  in  this  odd  and  unnatural  state,  must 
be  JBOst  singular  and  whimsical ;  and  that  so  much  the  more,  as  the  rule  itself  which 
preicribes  the  contemplation  of  a  certain  olgect  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  vision  ot  the 
baity,  absolutely  forbids  all  use  of  the  faculty  of  reason  during  that  ecstatic  and  sublime 
interval.  This  total  suspension  of  reason  and  reflection,  during  the  period  of  contem- 
plation, was  not  however  peculiar  to  the  eastern  Quietists ;  the  Latin  Mystics  observed 
the  same  rule,  and  inculcated  it  upon  their  disciples.  And  from  hence  we  may  safely 
conclude,  that  the  many  surprising  visions,  of  which  these  fanatics  boast,  are  fables  utteriy 
destitute  of  reason  and  probability.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  enlarging  upon 
prodigies  of  this  nature. 

U3*'  r  The  Massaliansi  so  called  from  a  Hebrew  word  which  signifies  prayer,  as 
Sochites  from  a  Greek  word  of  the  same  signification,  formed  themselves  into  a  sect, 
during  the  fourth  centuiy,  under  the  reign  of  Constantius.  Their  tenets  resembled  those 
of  the  Quietists  in  several  respects. 

a  0^^ax>fM^oi* 

t  For  an  account  of  these  two  famous  men,  Barlaam  and  (xregory  Palamas,  see,  in 
mleieiice  to  all  other  writers^  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  BibUfah^  Chrtw^  tom«  x.  pt  487,  anli 
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Many  assemblies  were  convened  about  this  affair  i  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  all,  was  that  held  in  the  year 
1351,  in  which  the  Barlaamites  and  their  adherents  re- 
ceived such  a  fatd  wound,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
decrees  ecracted  against  them,  that  they  were  forced  to 
yield*  and  leave  the  victory  to  Palamas.  This  prelate 
maintained,  that  God  was  encircled,  as  it  were,  with  an 
eternal  light,  which  might  be  styled  his  energy  or  opera- 
tion, and  was  distinct  from  his  nature  and  essence ;  and 
that  he  favoured  the  three  disciples  with  a  view  of  this 
li^ht  upon  Mount  Tabon  .  Hence  he  concluded,  that  this 
divine  operation  was  really  different  from  the  substance  of 
the  Deity ;  and  further,  that  no  being  could  possibly  par- 
take of  the  divine  substance  or  essence,  but  that  fimte  na- 
tures might  possess  a  share  of  his  divine  light  or  operation. 
Th^  Barlaamites,  on  the  contrary,  denied  these  positions, 
affirming,  that  the  properties  and  operations  of  tne  Deity 
were  not  different  from  his  essence,  and  that  there  was 
really  no  difference  between  the  attributes  and  essence  of 
God,  considered  in  themselves,  but  only  in'  our  concep- 
tions of  them,  and  reasonings  upon  them.*' 

III.  In  the  Latin  church  the  inq^ulsitbrs,  those  active  mi- 
nisters and  executioners  of  papal  justice,  extend-  The  leTericy 
ed  their  vigilance  to  every  quarter,  and  most  in-  S^n^iKlbSttV 
dustriously  nunted  out  the  remains  of  those  sects  *"»*«*"• 
who  opposed  the  religion  of  Rome,  even  the 'Waldenses, 
the  Catnarists,  the  Apostolists,  and  others:  so  that  (he his- 
tory of  these  times  abounds  with  numberless  instances  of 
persons  who  were  burnt,  or  otherwise  barbarously  des- 
troyed, by  these  unrelenting  instruments  of  superstitious 
vengeance.  But  none  of  these  enemies  of  the  church 
gave  the  inquisitors  and  bishops  so  much  employment  of 
this  bloody  kind,  as  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free 

Sdrit,  who  went  under  the  common  name  of  Beghards  and 
eguines,  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  were  differently 
denominated  in  other  provinces.    For  as  this  sort  of  peo- 

u  See  Jo.  Cantacvzenus,  Historuty  lib.  ii.  cap.  uaix.  p.  283,  and  Oregor.  Pontaoos. 
NicephoTus  Gregoras,  HisUtritB  ByzmUiMty  lib.  tu  cap.  z.  p.  277,  and  in  many  otber 
places.  Bat  theae  two  writers  disagree  in  many  eircumstances.  Many  materials, 'Abla- 
tive to  tbb  «ontroTeny  are  yet  unpublisbed,  see  Montfaucon,  Biblioth,  CcistMUanOf  p. 
ISO,  174,  404.  Nor  bare  we  ever  been  favoured  with  an  accurate  and  well-digested  bis- 
tory  of  it.  In  tbe  mean  time,^be  reader  may  consult  Leo  Allatias,  De  perpetua  eon$enaione 
OrimL  et  Oceid*  eceUtidy  lib.  ii.  cap.  zxii.  p.  824.  Henr.  Canisii  LuHonetJlfamtai,  torn. 
iv.  p.  361.  Dion.-Petavius,  Dogmfli.  TheoL  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  lUi.  p.  76.  Stej^b.  de 
Altimura,  PmepRa  eentn  SekUma  Grawr,  p.  381,  &c. 
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pie  professed  an  uncommon  and  sublime  sort  of  deTotionu 
endeavouring  to  call  off  men's  minds  from  the  e^d:emal  and 
sensible  parts  of  religion,  and  to  win  them  over  to  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  worship  of  God,  tiiey  were  ffready  es- 
teemed by  many  plain,  well-meaning  persons,  whose  piety 
and  simpucity  were  deceived  by  a  profession  so  seducing^ 
and  thus  made  many  converts  to  theii^  opinions.    It  was  on 
this  apcqunt  that  such  numbers  of  this  turn  and  disposition 
perished  ii^  the  flames  of  persecution  during  this  centurjr 
m  Italy,  France,  and  Germapy. 
IV.  This  sect  was  most  numerous  in  those  cities  of  Ger- 
many that  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  especially  at  Co- 
•^SS'uI'ci!  lo^e,  which  circumstance  induced  Henry  I.  arch- 
^iSa!Su^'    hishop  of  that  diocess,  to  publish  a  severe  edict 
goiM.,4tc      against  them,  a.  d.  1306  ;^  an  example  that  was 
soon  followed  by  the  bishopajof  Mentz,  Triers,  Worms^ 
and  Strasburg/    And  as  there  were  some  subtil^,  acute 
men  belonging  to  this  party,  tiiat  eminentiiy  keen  logician, 
John  Duns  $cotus,^  was  sent  to  Cologne,  in  the  year  1308, 
to  dispute  against  them,  and  to  vanquish  them  by  dint  of 
syllogism.    In  the  year  1310,  the  famous  Maigaret  Po- 
retta,  who  made  such  a  shining  figure  in  this  sect^  was 
burnt  at  Paris  with  one  of  the  bretmren.    She  had  under- 
taken to  demonstrate,  in  an  elaborate  treatise^  that  the  soul, 
when  absorbed  in  the  love  of  God,  is  free  from  the  restraint 
of  every  law,  and  may  freely  gratify  all  its  natural  appetites, 
without  contracting  any  ^uUf  .  Pope  Clement  Y •  eiaspe* 
rated  by  this  and  other  uii^tances  of  the  pernicious  fanati- 
cism  that  had  got  amo^g  this  sect,  published  in  a  general 
council  held  at  Vienne,  A.n.  1311,  a  special  constitution 
i^ainstthe  Beggardsand  Beguines  of  Germany.  Andthou^ 
the  edict  onlv  mentions  imperfectly  tiie  opinions  of  tms 
sect,  yet,  by  the  enumeration  of  them,  we  may  easily  per- 
ceive tha^  the  mystic  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit, 
are  the  persons  principally  intended.*  Clement,  in  the  same 
council,  issued  another  constitution,  by  which  he  suppress* 

ir  See  SiahOm  GfUnnUnsia,  published  in  4to.  at  Cologo,  a.  d.  1554,  p.  5S. 

z  Jobannu  Scriptor.  rensm  Mogwutinar.  torn.  iii.  p.  998.  Martene,  Thetaur,  Meei^ 
(or.  ten.  It.  p.  SSO. 

jr  Waddingi  Awmd,  Jtftiier.  torn  vi.  p.  106. 

a  Loe.  Daacherii'^^jncii.  veter^  Scriptor.  tern.  iii.  p.  63.  Jet.  Baleui,  Dt  Seriptw.  JM- 
(«M.  CenJtwr,  iv.  n.  88,  p.  367,  published  in  folio  ac  Basil,  a.  d.  1557. 

a  It  is  e^naat  in  ih^fiifrpiu  JurU.  Canon.  Mer  Cfem«nHtt«,  lib.  ▼.  tit,  lit.  De  H«reHet9i 
cap.  iii.  p.  109di 
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€cl  another,  and  a  very  different  sort  of  heguines^  who 
had  hitherto  been  eonsiaered  as  a  lawful  and  regular  soci* 
ety>  and  lived  every  where  in  fixed  habitations,  appropri^ 
ated  to  their  order,  but  were  now  corrupted  by  the  fanatics 
above  mentioned.  For  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free 
spirit  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  ^atest  part  of 
the  convents  of  the  beguines,  where  they  mculcated  with 
great  success  their  mysterious  and  sublime  system  of  re- 
Sgion  to  these  simple  women.  And  these  simple  women 
were  no  sooner  initiated  into  this  brilliant  and  chimerical 
system,  than  they  were  captivated  with  its  delusive  charms, 
and  babbled,  in  the  most  absurd  and  impious  manner, 
concerning  the  true  worship  of  the  Deity .*" 

v.-  The  brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  oppressed  by  so  many 
severe  edicts  and  constitutions,  formed  the  design  MeTertbeie» 
^f  removing  from  Upper  Germany,  into  the  low-  ?„dllS;?"f 
er  parts  of  the  empire;  and  this  emigra^on  was  ^STi.St'bf 
so  far  put  into  execution,  as  that  Westphalia  was  •«*^«"»- 
the  omy  province  which  refused  admission  to  these  ilis- 
persed  fanatics,  and  was  free  from  their  disturbances. 
This  was  owing  to  the  provident  measured  of  Henry,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  who,  having  called  a  council,  a.d.  1322, 
seriously  admonished  the  bishops  of  his  province  of  the 
approacnine  danger,  and  thus  excited  them  to  exert  their 
utmost  viguance  to  prevent  any  of  these  people  from 
coming  into  Westphalia.  About  the  same  time  the  beg- 
gards**  upon  the  Rhine  lost  their  chief  leader  and  cham- 

5>ion,  Walter,  a  Dutchman,  of  remarkable  eloquence,  and 
amous  for  his  writings,  who  came  from  Mentz  to  Cologne, 
where  he  was  apprehended  and  burnt.''    The  death  of  this 

b  ill  Jvrt  Omofitco  tnUr  demaUinaf,  lib.  iu.  tit.  zi.  De  religioair  domihuB^  cap.  i.  p. 
1075,  edit,  fiobmer. 

c  For  thia  rtaaori,  in  tbe  German  records  of  tbis  centuiT-,  we  often  fiod  a  distinction 
of  tbe  Begvines  into  tbose  of  tbe  rigbt  and  approred  cla«8,  and  tbose  of  tbe  subtime  and 
free  spirit ;  tbe  former  of  wbbm  adbered  to  tbe  public  religion,  while  tbe  latter  were 
corrupted  by  tbe  opinions  of  tbe  Mystics. 

fCF*  d  By  Beggards  here  Dr.  Mosbeim  means  particulartjr  tbe  brethren  of  the  free 
spirit,  who  frequently  passed  under  this  denomination. 

e  Jo.  Trithemii  AnnaL  Hirs,  tom.  ii.  p.  155.  Schaten,  Anntd,  Paderbom,  torn,  ii,  p. 
250.  This  is  that  lamons  Walter,  whom  so  many  ecclesiastical  historians  hzyn  repre- 
sented as  the  founder  of  tbe  sect  of  tbe  LoUarda,  and  as  an  eminent  martyr  to  their 
cause.  Learned  men  conclude  all  tbis  and  more  from  tbe  following  words  of  Tritbe- 
mlus.  But  that  same  Walter  Lohareui,  so  it  stands  in  my  copy,  though  I  fancy  it  ought 
to  bav«  been  Lollbardus ;  especially  as  Trithemius,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
time,  frequently  uses  this  word  when  treating  of  tbe  sects  that  dissented  from  the 
cbufth,  a  native  of  Holland,  was  not  well  Tersed  in  the  Latin  tongue.  I  say,  from  this 
short  passage,  learned  men  have  concluded  that  Walter's  surname  was  LoUhard ;  from 
whence,  as  from  its  founiter  «od  anster,  they  supposed  hh  sect  derived  tbe  name  of. 
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person  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  afiairs  of  thie  brethren 
of  the  free  spirit,  but  did  not  however  ruin  their  cause  nor 
extirpate  their  sect.    For  it  appears  from  innumerable 
testimonies,  that  these  people,  for  a  long  time  afterwarcU 
not  only  held  their  private  assemblies  at  Cologne,  and  in 
many  other  provinces  of  Germany,  but  also  that  they  had 
several  men  among  them  of  high  rank  and  great  learning, 
of  which  number  Henry  Aycardus,  or  Eccard,  a  Saxon, 
was  the  most  famous.     He  was  a  Dominican,  and  also  the 
superior  of  that  order  in  Saxony  ;  a  man  of  a  subtile  ge- 
nius, and  one  who  had  acquitted  himself  with  reputation  as 
Srdfessor  of  divinity  at  Paris/    In  the  year  1330,  pope 
ohn  XXU.  endeavoured  to  suppress  this  obstinate  sect 
by  a  new  and  severe  constitution,  in  which  the  errors  of 
the  sect  of  the  free  spirit  are  marked  out  in  a  more  distinct 
and  accurate  manner  than  in  the  Clementina.^    But  his 
attempt  was  fruitless,  the  disorder  continued,  and  was 
combated  both  by  the  inquisitors  and  bishops  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  to  the  end  of  this  century. 

VI.  The  Clementina,  or  constitution  of  the  council  of 
The  per»c-  Vicunc  agalust  the  beguines,  or  those  female  so* 
S^rn^^Md  cieties,  who  lived  together  in  fixed  habitations^ 
'^i!d^^.  under  a  common  rule  of  pious  discipline  and  vir- 
tuous industry,  gave  rise  toa  persecution  of  these 
people,  which  lasted  till  the  reformation  by  Luther,  and 
ruined  the  cause  both  of  the  beguines  and  beggards  in  many 
places.    For  though  the  pope,  in  his  last  constitution  haa 

Eermitted  pious  women  to  live  as  nuns  in  a  state  of  celi^ 
acy ,  with  or  without  taking  the  vow,  and  refused  a  tolera- 
,  tion  only  to  such  of  them  as  were  corrupted  with  the  opi- 
nions of  the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit;  yet  the  vast  number 

Lollards.  But  it  19  very  evident,  not  onl^  from  this,  but  from  many  otber  paasagM  of 
Trithemius,  that  Lollhal-d  was  no  surname,  but  merely  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all 
heretics  whatever,  who  concealed  the  poison  of  error  under  the  appearance  of  pietj. 
Trithemius,  speaking  of  the  very  same  man,  in  a  passage  which  occurs  a  little  before  that 
tre  hays  just  quoted,  calls  him  The  head  of  the  Fratricelti,  or  Minorites ;  but  the  teem 
Minorites  was  a  very  extensive  oae,  including  people  of  various  sects.  This  Walter  em- 
braced the  opinions  of  the  Mystics,  and  was  the  principal  doctor  among  those  brethrea 
of  the  frpe  spirit,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

f  See  Echardi  Scriptor.  Pr<tdicator,  tom.  i.  p^  507.  Odor.  Raynaldus,  JhmaL  torn.  xr. 
adJi,  1329,  §  Izx.  p.  389. 

g  Thia  new  constitution  of  John  XXII.  was  never  published  entire.  It  began  with 
the  following  words  ;  "  In  agro  Doniihico,"  and  was  inscribed  thus,  "  contra  ^ingjularia 
dubia,  su9pecta,  et  tcmeraria,  quae  Beghardi  et  Beghins  predicant  et  observant."  We 
are  favoured  with  a  summaiy  of  it  by  Herm.  Comerus,  in  Chronico^  in  Eccardi  Cmrfore 
JiisUr.  medU  «rt,  tom.  ii.  p.  1035,  1036.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Paul  Langius,  in  Ckro* 
nko  CUizensif  in  Jo.  Pistorli  Seriptor.  renim  German,  tom.  i.  p.  1206» 
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of  enemies  which  the  beguines  and  beggards  had  partly 
among  the  mechanics,  especially  the  weavers,  and  partly 
among  the  priests  and  monks,  took  a  handle  from  the  Cle* 
mentmato  molest  the  beguines  in  their  houses,  to  seize  and 
destroy  their  goods,  to  offer  them  many  other  insults,  and 
to  involve  the  beggards  in  the  Uke  persecution.  The  Ro- 
man pontiff,  John  XXII.  afforded  the  beguines  some  relief 
under  these  oppressions,  in  the  year  1324,  by  means  of  a 
special  constitution,  in  which  he  gave  a  favourable  expUca- 
tionof  the  Clementina,  and  ordered  that  the  goods,  chattels, 
habitations,  and  societies  of  the  innocent  beguines  should 
be  preserved  from  every  kind  of  viole^nce  and  insult; 
which. example  of  clemency  and  moderation  was  after- 
ward followed  by  other  popes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'^  beguines,  in  hopes  of  disappqinting  more  effectually  the 
nmicious  attenq)ts  of  their  enemies,  and  avoiding  their 
snares,  embraced  in  many  places  the  third  rule  of  St. 
Francis,  and  of  the  Augustmes.  Yet  all  these  measures  in 
their  favour  coidd  not  prevent  the  loss  both  of  their  repu- 
tation and  substance ;  for  from  this  time  they  were  op- 
pressed in  several  provinces  by  the  magistrates,  the  clergy, 
and  the  monks^  who  had  cast  a  greedy  eye  upon  their 
treasures,  and  were  extremely  eager  to  divide  tne  spoil.'' 
VII.  Some  years  before  the  midSe  of  this  century,  while 
Germany  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe  were 
distressed  with  vanou^  calamities,  the  flagellants j  togeSS?tJ'ip?" 
a  sect  forgotten  almost  every  where,  and  espe-  ^"^  "«**"• 
cially  in  Germany,  made  their  appearance  anew,  and 
rambling  through  many  provinces,  occasioned  great  dis- 
turbances. These  new  flagellants.  Whose  enthusiasm  in- 
fected every  rank,  sex,  and  age,  were  much  yvovse  than 
the  old  oneSi,  They  not  only  supposed  that  God  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  show  mercy  to  those  who  underwent 
voluntary  punishments,  but  propagated  other  tenets  highly 
injurious  to  religion.  They  held  among  other  things, 
^^  That  flagellation  M'as  of  equal  virtue  with  baptism,  and 

h  1  have  collected  a  great  number  of  particulars  relating  to  this  long  persecution  of 
the  Beguines.  But  the  most  copious  of  all  the  wtiters  who  have  published  any  thing 
upon  this  subject,  especially  if  we  consider  his  account  of  (his  persecution  at  Basil, 
and  Mulbeigius,  the  most  invieterate  enemy  of  the  Beguines,  is  Cbristianus  Wurstisen, 
or  Urstuius,  in  his  Chronieum  BasUiense,  written  in  German,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  p.  SOI, 
published  in  folio  at  Basil,  1580.  There  are  now  in  my  hands,  and  also  in  many  Ubra-> 
ries,  MS.  tracts  of  this  celebrated  Mulbeigius,  written  against  the  Beguines  in  the  fal- 
lowing century. 
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the  other  sacraments  ;  that  the  foraiv^ness  of  all  mM  was 
to  be  obtained  by  it  from  God»  without  the  merits  of  Jetmm 
Christ ;  that  the  old  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  a  new  law,  enjoining  the  baptism  of  blood  to  be 
administered  by  whipping,  was  to  oe  substituted  in  its 
place,''  with  other  tenets  more  or  less  enormous  llian 
these  ;  whereupon  Clement  Yll.  thundered  out  anathemas 
against  the  flagellants,  who  were  burnt  by  the  inauisitors  in 
several  places.  It  was  however  found  as  difficiut  to  extir- 
pate ^em,  as  it  had  been  to  suppress  the  other  sects  of 
wandering  fanatics^ 

VIII.  Directly  the  reverse  of  thid  melancholy  sect  was 
Tbeieetofih.  ^^  meTvy  one  of  the  dancers^  which  in  the  year 
*'~****  1373,  arose  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  firom  whence  it 
spread  through  the  district  of  Liege,  Hamault,  and  other 
parts  of  Flanders.  It  was  customary  among  these  fanatics 
for  persons  of  both  sexes,  publicly,  as  well  as  in  private^ 
to  fall  a  dancing  all  of  ^  sudden,  and  holding  ea^h  other^s 
hands,  to  contmue  their  motions  with  extraordinary  vio- 
lence, till,  benig  almost  suffocated,  they  fell  down  breath^ 
less  together ;  and  they^  affirmed,  that  during  these  inter« 
vals  of  vehement  agitation,  thev  were  favoured  wiA  won- 
derful visions.  Like  the  flagellants,  they  wandered  about 
frdm  place  to  place,  had  recourse  to  beggii^  for  their  sub- 
sistence, treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  both  the  priest- 
hood and  the  public  rites  and  worship  of  the  church,  and 
held  secret  assemblies.  Such  was  the  nature,  and  such  the 
circumstances  of  this  new  phrensy,  which  the  ^orant 
clergy  of  this  age  looked  upon  as  the  work  of  evil  demons, 
who  possessed,  as  they  thought,  this  dancing  tribe.  Ac- 
cordingly the  priests  of  Liege  endeavoured  to  cast  out  the 
devils,  which  rendered  Jhese  fanatics  so  merry,  by  sinsing 
hymns  and  applying  fumigations  of  incense;  and  Uiey 

gravely  tell  us,  that  tne  evil  spuit  was  entirely  vanquished 
y  these  powerful  charms.^ 

i  See  Baluzii  VU,  PonHf,  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  160,  316,  319,  and  MitceUcM.  torn.  i.  p. 
50.'  Matthsi  Analecta  vH,  <zvi,  torn.  i.p.  50,  torn.  iii.  p.  341,  torn.  iv.  p.  145.  Herm. 
Gygis,  Flores  iempor.  p.  139. 

k  See  Baluzii  Pon^f.  AvenUm.  toijA.  i.  p.  485.  Ant  Matthei  AntlecH  vtL  ovi,  torn.  i. 
p.  51.  Whera  we  find  the  following  paaaage  in  the  Belgic  chronicle,  which  gives  tat  an 
obseure  account  of  the  sect  in  question ;  m»  1374,  Qingen  de  Dansers,  and  then  ^  I«a« 
tin,  Gm«,  tmpaeato  tadHUj  crwAaia  aahaL  The  French  conTulsionista,  or  prophets,  wh6 
in  our  age  were  remarkable  for  the  Teheueiice  and  nuriety  of  tkeir  agitaiiOBs,  gfJMtly 
resembled  thiisc  brethren  and  sister  dancers. 
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n.  The  most  heinous  aii4  abominahle  tribe  of  heretics 
that  infected  this  century,  if  the  enoniuties  with 
which  they  stand  charged  be  true,  were  die  te2^^"JS?- 
.  knights  templars,  who  had  been  established  in  >*'^' 
Palestine  about  two  hundred  years  before  tbis  period^  and 
who  are  represented  as  enemies  and  deriders  of  all  reli- 
gion. Then*  principal  accuser  indeed  was  a  person  whose 
testimony  oujgnt  not  to  be  admitted  without  caution.  This 
accuser  was  PhiUp  tlie  Fair,  who  addressed  his  complaints 
of  the  templars  to  Clement  V.  who  was  himself  an  avaiir 
cious,  vindictive,  and  turbulent  prince.  The  pope,  though 
at  first  unwilling  to  proceed  against  them,  was  under  a 
necessity  of  complying  with  the  king's  desire ;  so  thajt^  in 
the  year  1307,  upon  an  appomted  day,  and  for  some  time 
afterward,  all  the  knights^  who  were  dispersed  throughout 
Europe,  and  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  ^  of  any  im- 
pendmg  evil,  were  seized  and  imprisoned.  Such  of  them 
as  refused  to  confess  the  enormities  of  which  they  were 
accused,  were  put  to  death ;  and  those  who,  by  tortures 
and  promises,  were  induced  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
what  was  laid  to  their  chaise,  obtained  their  Uberty.  In 
the  year  1311,  the  whole  order  was  extinguished  by  the 
council  of  Vienne.  A  part  of  the  rich  revenues  they  pos- 
sessed was  bestowed  upon  other  orders,  especially  on  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  now  of  Malta,  and  the  rest  confiscated 
to  tne  respective  treasuries  of  the  sovereign  princes  in 
whose  dominions  their  possessions  lay. 

X.  The  knights  templars,  if  their  judges  be  worthy  of 
credit,  were  a  set  of  men  who  insulted  the  ma- 
jesty of  God,  turned  into  derision  the  gospel  of  ^i^S^^' 
Ghnst,  and  trampled  upon  the  obligation  of  all  Sii^yj;.^ 
laws  human  and  divine.    For  it  is  affirmed,  that  ?SS'o"iilfa 
candidates,  upon  their  admission  to  this  order,  •*^"**y- 
were  commanded  to  spit,  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  upon  an 
image  of  Christ ;  and  that  after  admission,  they 
were  bound  to  worship  either  a  cat,  or  wooden  Ji^^ 
head  covered  with  gold.    It  is  farther  affirmed,  tewt^SSr 
that  among  them,  the  odious  and  unnatural  act  '*"**• 
of  sodomy  was  a  matter  of  obligation ;  that  they  commit- 
ted to  the  flami^s  the  unhappy  fruit  of  their  lawless  amours ; 
and  added  to  these,  other  crimes  too  horrible  to  be  men- 
tioned, or  even  imagined.    It  willindeed  be  readily  allow- 
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ed  tiiat  in  Ais  order,  as  in  all  the  oflier  rel^ous  societies 
of  <hi8  s«e,  there  were  shocking  examples  of  impiety  and 
wickedness ;  but  that  flie  whok  order  of  the  templard  was 
ius  enormously  corrupt,  is  so  far  from  being  proved,  that 
Uie  contrary  maybe  concluded  even  from  the  acts  and  re- 
cords, yet  extant,  of  the  tr&unals  before  which  they  w^ere 
tried  and  examihed-  If  to  this  we  add,  that  many  of  the 
accusations  advanced  against  them  flatly  contradict  each 
other,  and  Ihat  many  members  «f  this  unfortunate  order 
solemnly  avowed  their  innocence,  while  languishing  mider 
the  severest  tortures,  and  even  with  their  dying  breath  ;  it 
would  seem  probable  that  king  FhS^  set  On  foot  this 
bloody  tragedy,  with  a  view  to  gratify  his  avarice,  and  ^bat 
his  resentment  against  the  tenipkrs,' and  espedaffly  against 
their  grand  master,  who  had  mghly  offended  Mm. 

I  8«e  dM  ««<«  •BBesed  to  VatMM**  BUthtJi  b  Opwra— rfw  At  TtmfStn,  wd 
otWwiilfaiM  •t  Ul  fritttpg  to  the  biitoi;  of  Fnuis*,  piiblitbed  te  4to.  «t  Paoa, 
1664     ABcEredidMi  of  thU  book  WM  printed  in  8to.  »t  Fuit,  1685;  UMUwr  at 

SSSta  4to.  M  Biwirt.,  17W.  Mtaipd  by  the  .ddUion  of  •  fff*  «"»t«rof  pmCi 
hTwUch  ererr  diUcent  and  imparttaf reeder  wBl  be  eonTtnced  tUt  the  tnoptan  w«e 

C^ttXiiider  hw  opiyrtunto,  he  wejdd  do  wdl  to  c^  Wg*.  Bj^w^ 
Paaltf  Jhenion.  torn;  i.  p.  8,  H,  l«f  *w.  Gem.  du  Bota,  HUtr.  BaU*.  fmu.  tawk  i*. 
rS^  nHriodMl  ««B  of  Uns  nW  H*l«>l*  hatred^  ininrt  the  TMflaa^ 
WMTdMt  tahlToMinri  with  BoaiftMse  VIII.  the  Iwight*  etponsed  tte  cmm  of  ^  b«w  ; 
wTto^sbed  flnTiriai  «oi»T  to  caity  on  th»  tw;  «  oibnee  tins  wUiAlnBi^ 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  OBNTURY. 

PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

COROBBNUro  TBB  rBOtTUtOVft  <VBHT8  THAT  BAPPEIIBD  TO  TBS  CBURCB 
DUmUf  O  TBM  OBMTUBT. 

I.  TiiE  new  subjects  that  were  added  to  the  kisgdom  of 
Christ  in  this  century,  are  lUtogether  unworthy 
of  that  sublime  title,  unless  we  prostitute  it,  bv  •«?j!^"**"* 
applying  it  to  those  who  made  an  external  though  ZS^  ^"^ 
insincere  profession  of  Christianity.  Ferdinand,  ^ 
sumamed  the  Catholic^  by  the  conquest  of  Granada  in  the 
year  1402,  entirely  overturned  the  dominion  of  the  Moors, 
or  Saracens  in  Spain.  Some  time  after  this  happy  reyo- 
lution,  he  issued  out  a  sentence  of  .ba^oishineiit  against ,  a 
prod^ious  multitude  of  Jews,  who,  to  avoid  the  executiim 
of  this  severe  decree,  dissanbled  their  sentiments,  and 
feigned  an  assent  to  the  eospel  of  Christ  ;*  and  it  is  well 
known  that,  to  this  very  &y,  there  are  both  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  a  great  number  of  that  dispersed  and^Vretched 
people^  who  wear  the  outward  mask  of  Christianity,  to 
secure  them  against  the  rage  ofjpersecution,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  worldhr  interests.  The  myriads  of  Saracens 
that  remained  in  Spain  after  the  dissolution  of  their  go- 
vernment, were  at  first  solicited  by  exhortations  and  en- 
treaties to  embrace  the  ffospeL  When  these  gentle  me* 
thods  proved  ineffectusu  to  bring  about  their  conversion, 
the  &mous  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  prime  mi- 
nister of  the  kingdoin,  judged  it  expedient  to  try^the  force 
of  the  secular  arm,  in  ordiisr  to  accompli^  that  salutary 
purpose.  But  even  this  r^orous  measure  was  without  the 
desired  effect ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mahometans  per- 

a  Jo.  de  Ferrerat,  HkL  OmerA  ^^Eiptgne^  (on.  Tiii.  p.  ISS,  199»  fce. 
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sisted,  with  astonishhig  obstinacy,  in  their  fenrent  attach- 
ment to  their  voluptuous  prophet.*" 
II.  The  light  of  the  gospel  was  also  carried  in  this  een- 
tur]r  among  the  Samogetfloandthe  neighbouring 
iJJn/iSSSi  nations,  but  with  less  fruit  than  was  expected/ 
cunvertM.       TowaTcl  tfac  couclusion  of  this  age,  the  Portu- 
guese, who  cultivated  with  ardour  atnd  success  the  art  of 
navigation,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Ethiopia  aQd  the  In- 
dies.   In  the  year  1492,  Christopher  Columbus,  hy  dis- 
covering the  islands  of  Hispanidia,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica, 
opened  a  passage  into  America,'*  and  after  him  Americus 
Vesputius,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  landed  on  the  continent 
of  that  vast  region.*    The  new  Ar^nauts,  who  discover- 
ed these  nations  that  had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  judged  it  their  duty  to  enlighten 
them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.    The  first  attempt 
of  this  pious  nature  was  made  by  the  Portuguese  amon^ 
those  Airicans,  who  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  and 
who,  together  with  their  moilarch,  were  converted  all  of 
a  sudden  to  the  Roman  faith  in  the  year  149L'    But  what  ' 
must  we  think  of  a  conversion  brought  about  ^vith  such 
a^stonishing  rapidity,  and  of  a  people  which  all  at  once, 
without  hesitation,  abandon  their  ancient  and  inveterate 
prejudices  ?    Has  not  such  a  conversion  a  ridiculous,  or 
rather  an  afflicting  aspect?  After  this  religious  revolution 
in  Afirica,  Alexander  VI.  gave  a  rare  specimen  of  papal 
presumption,  in  dividing  America  bietween  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  ;  but  showed  at  the  same  time  his  zeal  for 
the  propsfgation  of  the  gospel^  by  the  ardour  with  which 
he  recommended  to  these  two  nations  the  instruction  and 
conversion  of  the  Americans,  both  in  the  isles  and  on  the 
continent  of  that  immense  region.'  In  consequence  of  this 
exhortation  of  the  pontiff,  a  great  number  of  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  were  sent  into  these  countries  to  enlighten 
their  darkness,  and  the  success  of  their  missions  is  abun- 
dantly known.^ 

'  h  Esprit  Fleebier.  HiMre  Ai  C0trdbtd  Ximmu,  p.  S9.  G«dd6s,  Hutorjf  pfthtEx- 
pMm  of  the  Morkeoegf  in  hU  MUeeUaruaua  TrocU^  torn.  i.  p.  8. 

c  Jo.  Henry  HottinjKr,  Hist.  Ecdttiast.  Setc.  zv.  p.  856. 

d  See  GharieToIx,  HtHotre  dsFIde  dt  8i.  DomibigQt  torn.  L  p.  64. 

«  See  the  JHfeqf  JUmerieus  VetpuUui^  written  in  Italian,  by  the  learned  Angeli  Maria 
Bandini. 

f  Labat,  Rdaiwn  de  VEthiope  Oectiento/e,  torn.  ii.  n.  366.  Jm.  Franc  Lafltan.  fits- 
toiredtt  dtcmgoeriit  dea  Partugai$  dan$  le  twuveim  Mmute^  torn.  i.  p.  7S. 

fSee  the  BuU  itself,  in  the  BuUariwn  Ronuumm,  torn.  i.  p.  466. 
See  Thorn.  Maria  Mamachiat,   Orig,  it  Anfiqwtat,  Ckristimsr,  torn.  Ii.  p.  326, 
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CHAPTER  11. 

CONCBRKIMG  THE   CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    THAT   HAFPEITED   TO   TUB 
CHURCH    DU&IHG   THIS   CENTURY, 

I.  In  the  vast  regions  of  the  eastern  world,  Christianity 
lost  ground  from  day  to  day,  and  the  Mahome- 
tans, whether  Turks  or  Tartars,  united  their  bar-  alSJlSSS^ia 
barous  efforts  to  extinguish  its  bright  and  salutary  ^  **^ 
lustre.  Asiatic  Tartary,  Mogul,  Tangut,  and  the  adja- 
cent provinces,  where  tne  religion  of  Jesus  had  long  flou- 
rished, were  now  become  the  aismal  seats  of  superstition, 
which  reigned  among  them  under  the  vilest  forms.  Nor 
in  these  immense  tracts  of  land  were  there  at  tins  time  any 
traces  of  Christianity  visible,  except  in  China,  where  the 
Nestorians  still  preserved  some  scattered  remains  of  their 
former  glory,  and  appeared  like  a  famt  and  dying  taper  in 
the  midst  of  a  darx  and  gloomy  firmament.  ^Inat  some 
Nestorian  churches  were  still  subsisting^  in  these  regions  of 
darkness  is  Undoubtedly  certain ;  for  in  this  century  the 
Nestorian  pontiff,  in  Chaldea,  sent  missionaries  into  Cathay 
and  China,  who  were  empowered  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  bishops  over  the  Christian  assemblies,  which  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  remoter  provinces  of  these  great  empires.^ 
It  is  at  the  same  time  almost  equally  certain,  that  even 
these  assemblies  did  not  survive  this  century. 

II.  The  ruin  of  the  Grecian  empire  was  a  new  source 
of  calamities  to  the  Christian  church  in  the  great- 
est part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  When  tlie  Turks,  J;!^;?!!;?^** 
headed  by  Mahomet  II.  an  accomplished  prince,  ^**^'- 
and  a  formidable  Warrior,  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1453 ;  the  caUse  of  Chris- 
tianity received  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never,  as  yet, 
recovered.  Its  adherents  in  these  parts  had  no.  resources 
left,  which  could  enable  them  to  maintain  it  against  the 
perpetual  insults  of  their  fierce  and  incensed  victors ;  nor 
could  they  stem  that  torrent  of  barbarism  and  ignorance 
that  rushed  in  with  the  triumphant  arms  of  Mahomet,  and 
overspread  Greece  vnth  a  fatal  rapidity.    The  Turiks 

where  we  bare  an  account  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
America.     See  also  Wadding/^nnaf.  Minor,  torn.  xv.  p.  10. 

i  This  circumstance  was  communicated  to  the  author  in  a  letter  from  the  learned  Mr. 
Theophilus  Sigifred  Bayer,  one  of  the  greatest  adepts  in  Eastern  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties, that  this  or  any  other  age  has  produced. 
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took  one  part  of  the  city  of  Constsoitiiiople  by  force  of 
arms ;  the  other  surrendered  upon  terms/  Hence  it  ^v-as, 
that  in  the  former,  the  public  profession  of  the  gospel  i^v^as 
prohibited,  and  ^very  vestige  of  Christianity  effaced; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tatter  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain their  churches  and  monasteries  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  century,  and  to  worship  God  according  to 
die  precepts  of  the  gospel^  and  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences. This  precious  liberty  was  indeed  considerablj 
diminished  under  the  re^  of  Sehm  L  and  the  Chiistiaji 
worshq>  was  loaded  with  severe  and  despotic  restrictions/ 
The  outward  form  of  the  Christian  church  was  not  indeed 
dther  changed  or  destroyed  by  the  Turks ;  but  its  lustre 
was  eclipsML  its  strength  was  u^derm^led,  and  it  was  gra- 
dually extenuated  to  a  mere  shadow  under  their  tyrannic 
empire.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Pius  11.  wrote  a  warm  and 
urgent  letter  to  Mahomet  11.  to  persuade  that  prince  to 
pjcofess  the  gospel;  but  this  letter  is  equally  destitute  of 
piety  and  pradenc^."" 

IC^  k  In  thi*  accoant  Dr.  Moibeim  bas  foUoired  tbe  TufUih  writeis.  And  indaed 
their  account  ib  nnch  more  probable  than  tbat  oT  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  hictorians,  who 
tmm^  tbat  the  vbole  city  was  taken  by  force,  and  not  by  eapitalation.  Tbe  TurUnk 
reMtion  diminiibeii  tbe  gloiy  of  tbeir  confaeet,  and  tberefora  probably  woold  not  hare 
been  adopted,  bad  it  not  been  true. 

I  Dnniet  Canteinir.  miMniePBmpkre  Ofltman,  ton«  L  p.  11, 46»  M,  55. 

m  BaykV  nkNoiiory,  at  the  article  BCabomet  II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONCBftVUrO  THE    STATE  OF   LBTTSR8  ARD    PBILOSOPBT    DV&IHG    THIS 

CENTURY. 

I*  The  Grecian  and  oriental  muses  languished  under 
the  despotic  yoke  of  the  Mahometans,  their  voices  umiai 
were  mute,  and  their  harps  unstrung.  The  re-  i£^Z» 
public  of  letters  had  a  auite  different  aspect  in  ^^ 
the  Latin  world,  where  me  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were 
cultivated  with  zeal  and  spirit  under  the  most  auspiciot|8 
encouragements,  and  recovered  their  ancient  lustre  and 
gloiy«  Several  of  the  popes  became  their  zealous  patrons 
and  protectors^  among  wnom  Nicolas  V.  deserves  an  emi- 
nent and  distinguishea  rank ;  the  munificence  and  autho- 
rity of  kings  and  princes  were  also  nobly  exerted  in  this 
excellent  cause,  and  animated  men  of  learning  and  genius 
to  display  their  talents.  The  illustrious  famih'  of  the  Me- 
dicis  m  Italy,"  Alphonsus  VI,  king  of  Naples,  abd  the 
other  Neapolitan  monarchal  of  the  house  of  Arragon,""  ac- 
quired inunortal  renown  by  their  love  of  letters,  their  li- 
berality to  the  learned,  and  their  ardent  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  science*  Hence  the  academies  that  were 
founded  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  libraries  that 
were  collected  at  a  prodigious  expense,  and  the  honours 
and  rewards  that  were  proposed  to  the  studious  youth,  to 
animate  their  industry  by  the  views  of  interest  and,  the  de- 
sire of  glory.  To  all  these  happy  circumstances  in  bvour 
of  the  sciences,  was  now  addea  an  admirable  discovery, 
which  contributed  as  much  as  any  thing  else  to  dieir  pro- 
pagation, I  mean  the  artqf  printings  first  with  wooden, and 

B  We  bAt»a  fun  aeeoont  oC  Um  obligitioM  which  the  repnUfe  of  letten  his  to  the 
ftiylf  ofHedki^  inaishiftblewoxkof  JotefhBlaoehinidePrato.  DdgrmlhtkLdi 

JMiMaf, jPobttAfd  in  IWio  at  Veuce,  in  17^. 

o  See  muxsMnt^mMkn  OMb  Ai  Jgujiyiwt  diMfUi,  toa.  iij. f . 5W,  6»    iMoB. 
Hnomltttd  INcfe  dAete  m0mor«MNe  •ffpAtMi  I.  MMe  £tfte  «  Jo.  6foih.  Meos^ 
n.  End.  rirpr.  torn.  ii.  p.  1. 
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afterward  ivith  metal  types,  which  was  invented  about  the 
year  1440,  at  Mentz,  by  John  Guttember^.  By  the  suc- 
cours of  this  incomparable  art,  the  productions  of  the  most 
eminent  Greek  and Xatin  writers, wnich  had  lain  concealed, 
before  this  interesting  period,  in  the  libraries  of  the  monks, 
were  now  spread  2u[)road  with  facility,  and  perused  hj 
many,  who  could  never  have  had  access  to  them  under  their 
primitive  form/  The  perusal  of  these  noble  compositions 
purified  the  taste,  excited  the  emulation  of  men  of  s^enius, 
and  animated  them  with  a  noble  ambition  of  exceUiD^  in 
the  same  way.*" 

II.  The  downfal  of  the  Grecian  empire  contributed 
Th«  ciiini.  greatly  to  the  propagation  and  advancement  of 
oSe*kV**iS«.  learning  in  the  west.  For,  after  the  reduction  oi 
ndJ5n2e|.SJni  Coustantinople,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek 
JmlSJ"'*^*  literati  passed  into  Italy,  and  were  from  thence 
****•  dispersed  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
where,  to  gain  subsistence,  these  venerable  exiles  instruct- 
ed every  where  the  youth  in  Grecian  erudition,  and  pro- 
pagated throughout  the  western  world  the  love  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  true  and  elegant  taste  for  the  sciences.  Henice 
it  was,  that  every  noted  city  and  university  possessed  one 
or  more  of  these  learned  Greeks,  who  formed  the  studious 
youth  to  literary  pursuits.'  '  But  they  received  nowhere 

ICPp  Dr*  Mosheim  decides  here,  that  Guttembefg  o^ Mentz  was  ihe  fii-st  inventor  of 
the  art  of  printing,  but  this  notion  is  opposed  with  zeal  by  several  men  of  learning. 
Among  the  many  treatises  that  have  been  published  upon  this  subject,  there  U  none 
composed  with  more  erudition  and  judgment  than  that  of  professor  Scboepflin  of 
Strasbourg,  in  which  the  learned  author  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  art  of  printing, 
by  the  means  of  letters  engraven  on  plates  of  wood,  was  invented  at  Haeriem  by  Cos- 
ter \  that  the  method  of  printing,  by  moveable  types,  was  the  ducovery  of  John  €int- 
temberg,  a  discovery  made  during  his  residence  at  Strasbourg  ;  and  that  the  still  more 
perfect  manner  of  printing  with  types  of  metal  cast  in  a  mould,  was  the  contrivance 
of  John  Schoefier,  and  was  first  practised  at  Mentz.  This  learned  work,  in  which  the 
author  examines  the  opinions  of  Marchand,  Fournier,  and  other  writers,  was  published 
ih  the  year  1760  at  Strasbouig,  under  the  following  title;  Jo.  Danielis  Schoepflini  Csnsfl. 
jSf/r.  oc  IVoncueHutorJogr.  Vindicifc  Tvpographice,  &c.'^ 

q  Mich.  Mattaire,  Jinndtn  Typogra^hicu  rrosp.  Marchand.  HiaUnre  de  PLnprimUre, 
Haye,  1740. 

r  Jo.  Henr.  Mail  rUaReuchtitd,  p.  11,  13,  19,  28,  152, 153,  165.  Casp.  Barthioft, 
M  SlaHwn,  torn.  ii.  p.  1008.     Boulay,  HUt,  Acad,  torn.  v.  p.  692. 

117  *  ISo  this  note  stands  in  the  first  edition  of  this  histoijin  4lo.  Since  that  tisM,  the 
veiy  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Gerard  Meennan^  pensionair  of  Rotterdam,  has  pablished 
his  laborious  and  interesting  account  of  the  ori(^  and  invention  of  the  art  of  printmg  mider 
the  following  title;  Originea  Typographical  which  sets  this  matter  fn  its  trae  liMit,  by^  making 
certain  distinctions  unknown  to  the  wtiters  who  have  treated  this  subject  before  hnn*  Ae- 
cording  to  the  hvpothe'sis  of  this  learned  writer,  an  hypothesis  supported  by  Irresistible 
proo6,  Laurent;  Coster,  of  Haeriem,  invented  the  moveable  fD0o4fn  types.  Oenileish  and 
Gnttemberr  carved  rnHaUic  types  at  Meats,  winch,  tfaoiu^  sopekier  to  tha  fonter,  w«x«  still 
imperfect,  oeeanse  often  unequal.  Sehoeffer  iieKeeted  the  invention- at  Straabomg,  by  east- 
ing the  types  in  an  iron  num/d,  or  mnlrix,- engraved  with  a  puncheon.  Thus  the  fnestion  is 
decided.  .lAurcnt.  Coster  is  evidently  the  inventor  of  printing ;  the  others  only  rendered 
the  art  more  perfect. 
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such  encouraging  marks  of  protectioQ  and  esteem  as  in 
Ital^,  where  tney  were  honoured  in  a  singular  manner  in 
various  cities,  and  were  more  especially  distinguished  by 
the  family  of  Medicis,  whose  liberality  to  the  learned  had 
no  bounds.  It  was  consequently  in  Italy  that  these  inge^ 
nious  fugitives  were  most  numerous ;  and  hence  that  coun^ 
try  becamig,  in  some  measure,  the  centre  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  who  were  am« 
bitioQs  of  fiterary  gIory«* 

nu  The  greatest  part  of  the  learned  men,  who  adorned 
at  this  time  the  various  provinces  of  Italy,  were  Phiidogr,  po^. 
principally  employed  in  publishing  accurate  and  ^^^  ^uV 
elegant  editions  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  and  ^^' 
Latin  authors,  illustrating  these  audiors  with  useful  com« 
mentariesy  in  studying  them  as  their  models^  both  in  poe- 
try and  prose,  and  in  casting  light  ilpon  the  precious  re^ 
mains  oi  antiquity,  that  were  discovered  from  day  to  day^ 
In  all  these  branches  of  literature,  niany  arrivea  at  such 
degrees  of  excellence,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  surpass^ 
and  extremely  difficult  to  equal.  Nor  were  the  other  Ian-** 
guages  and  sciences  neglected.  In  the  university  of  Pa- 
ris, there  was  now  a  public  professor,  not  only  of  the 
Greek,  but  also  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;*  and  in  Spain  and 
Italy  the  study  of  that  language,  and  of  oriental  learning, 
and  antiquities  in  general,  was  pursued  with  the  ^eatest 
success*"*  John  Reuthlinus,  otherwise  called  Capmoh,  and 
Trithemius,  who  had  made  a  Vast  progress  both  in  the  study 
of  the  languages  and  of  the  sciences,  were  the  restorers  of 
solid  learning  among  the  Germans  i'  Latin  poetry  was  re- 
vived by  Anlonlus  Fanormitanus,  who  excited  a  spirit  of 
emulation  amon^  the  favourites  of  the  muses,  and  had 
many  followers  m  that  sublime  art  ;^  while  Cyriac  of  An- 
cona,  by  his  own  example,  introduced  a  taste  for  coins, 
medals,  inscriptions^  gems,  and  other  precious  n^onuments 

8  (or  a  farther  account  of  this  interosUag  period  of  the  history  of  learaihgy  the 
reader  may  consult  the  learoed  work  of  llumpbr.  Hody,  De  Grads  UlusiTihtt  lUtranon 
Or^utmtm  in  Italia  tnsloicraiori&Ms,  publitlied  in  Syo.  at  Leipsie,  la  the  year  1750.  To 
which  may  be  added.  Sam.  Battierii  Oroito  de  instauratoribus  Greuarwn  lUerantniy  pub- 
lished in  the  Jlluseuni  HdoeHeum,  torn.  ir.  p.  163. 

t  R.  Simon,  CriOqm  de  la  BibL  EccUs,  par  Du  Pin,  torn,  i  p:  5Q3,  51S.  Boutor, 
HUtor.  Fans.  torn.  v.  p.  852. 

u  Pauli  Columesii  /tolia  OrimtaUij  p.  4,.  et  ERspmia  OnentaHs,  p.  212. 

w  K.  Simon,  LeUrts  ChoUU$,  torn.  i.  p.  262,  torn.  iv.  p.  131, 14f>. 

X  Bajle's  DieHoMtffy  at  the  article  Panormit. 
VOL,  !!•  65 
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of  antiquity,  of  which  he  himself  made  a  large  coUeetKm 
in  ItaW/ 
IV.  it  \b  not  necessary  to  gi^e  here  a  peculiar  and  minute 
Thertateof  accoupt  of  the  other  branches  of  literature  that 
iSritllSt^  flourished  in  this  century ;  nevertheless,  the  state 
pfaiibiophy.      of  philosophy  deserves  a  moment's  attention. 
Bfefore  the  arrival  ot  the  Oreeks  in  Italy,  Aristotle  reigned 
unrivalled  tbere,  and  captivated,  as  it  were,  by  a  sort  of 
enchantment,  all  without  exception,  whose  genius  led  them 
to  phJlOsopfaical  inquiries*  The  veneration  that  was  shown 
him  degenerated  into  a  foolish  and  extravagant  enthusi^ 
asm ;  tue  encomiums^  with  which  he  was  loaded  surpassed 
the  bounds  of  decency ;  and  many  carried  matters  so  far 
as  to  compare  him  with  the  respectable  precursor  of  the 
Messiah.*  This  violent  passion  for  the  Stagirite  was  how- 
ever abated,  or  rather  was  rendered  less  universal,  by  the 
influence  which  the  Orecian  sages,  and  particidaiiy  Oe- 
mestius  Pletho,  acquired  among  the  Latins,  many  of  whom 
they  persuadedto  abandon  the  contentions  and  subtije  doc« 
trine  of  the  peripatetics,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the 
mild  and  divine  wisdom  of  Plato.    It  was  in  the  year 
14S9,  about  the  time  of  the  famous  council  of  Florence, 
that  this  revolution  happened  in  the  empire  of  philoso- 
}>hy.    Several  illustrious  personages  an^ong  the  Latins, 
charmed  with  the  sublime  sentiments  and  doctrines  of 
Plato,  had  them  propagated  among  the  studious  youth,  and 

?articularly  among  those  of  a  certain  rank  and  figure. 
*he  most  eminent  patron  of  this  divine  philosophy,  as  it 
was  termed  by  its  votaries,  was  Cojsmo  de  Meoicis,  who 
bad  no  sooner  heard  the  lectures  of  Pletho^  than  he  form^ 
ed  the  design  of  founding  a  Platonic  academy  at  Florence* 
For  this  purfiose  he  ordered  Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  son  of 
ins  first  physician,  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  Athenian  sage,  and  Jn  general,  in  the  Ian- 
ffua^e  and  philology  of  the  Greeks,  that  he  might  trans- 
uite  into  Latin  the  productions  of  the  most  renowned  Ph* 
tonists.  Ficinus  answered  well  the  expectations,  and  exe- 

^  y  See  tbe  /Hneratiom  of  Cyriac  of  Ancont,  published  at  Fforence,  in  (he  year  1742; 
idSvo.  by  Mr.  LaWrence  Mebas,  Arom  the  original  manuscript,  together  with  a  preface, 
annotations,  and'  several  letters  of  this  teamed  man,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  fyst 
antiquarian  that  appeared  in  Europe.  See  alio  Leon  Aretini  EaUUdm,  t&m.  U>  lib.'  it.  p. 
149. 
z  See  Christ  Aug.  Heaintutni  JioUi  PhUimfhtimn^  torn*  iii.  p.  M5. 
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cuted  the  mteiitipns  of  his  iUustiiqus  patron,  by  translatuig^ 
successively  into  the  Latin  language  the  celebrated  works' 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Plotiniis»  mi  iPlato.  The  same 
excellent  prince  encouraged  by  h^  munificence,  s^d  ani- 
mated W  his  protection,  many  learned  men,  such  as  Am- 
brose of  Cainaldidi,  Leonardo  Bruno,  Pogge,  and  others, 
to  undertake  works  of  a  l&e  nature;,  even  to  enrich  die 
Latin  literature  with  translations  of;  the  best  Greek 
writers.  -  The  consequence  ctf  all  this  was,  that  two  philo* 
sophical  sects  arose  in  Italy;  who  debated  for  a  long  time, 
with  the  warmest  animosity,  in  a  multitude  of  learned  imd 
contentious  productions, tnis  important  question:  which 
of  the  two  was  the  greatest  .philosopher,  Aristotle  or 
Plato?*  .  . 

V4  Between  these  two  opposite  factions,  certaineminent 
men,  among  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  thought  pro-  ^  ^^,^ 
per  to  steer  a  middle  course.  To  this  chss  be-  *3r«««»^- 
longecf  Johannes  Picus  de  Mirandola,  Bessarion,  Hermo*- 
laus,  Barbarus,  and  others  of  less  renown,  who  indeed  con- 
i»dered  Plato  as  the  su{)reme  oracle  of  philosophy,  but  would 
by  no  means  suffer  Anstotle  to  be  treated  with  mdifierence 
or  contempt,  and  who  proposed  to  reconcile- the  jarring 
doctrines  of  these  two  mucous  Grecian  sages,  and  to  com- 
bine them  into  one  system.^  These  moderate  philosopers^ 
both  in  their  manner  of  teaching,  and  in  the  pp^ons  they 
adopted,  followed  the  modem  Platonic  school,  of  which 
Ammonius  was  the  original  foimder.^  Their  sect  was,  for 
a  long  time,  held  in  me  utmost  veneration,  particularly 
among  the  Mystics ;  while  the  scholastic  doctors,  and  all 
such  as  were  infected  with  the  itch  of  disputing,  favoured 
the  p^pateticSf  But  after  all,  these  reconciling  Platonists 
were  chargeable  with  many  errors  and  follies ;  they  fell 

a  BoiTixiy  dans  PHistoire  de  VAeademie  de$  Inseriptiont  et  dts  J^eUet  LiUttSj  ton^.  tr.  p. 
^81.  Launoius,  De  varia  Jwfuna  jSrisMdiay  p.  S25.  Leo  Allatias,  De  Otorgiw^  p. 
391.  La  Croze,  EntnHetu  nor  dhera  Sttfefo,  p.  384»  Josapk  Biancfami,  in  bis  account 
of  the  protection  granted  to  the  learned  by  the  house  of  Medicit,  which  we  have  men* 
tioned  Aote  n;  Bracken  IRsUria  CrUka  PMUwtphicty  torn.  iv.  p.  69. 

ICP  It  was  not  only  the  respective  merit  of  these  two  philosepbersj  considered  ia 
that  point  of  li^t,  that  was  debated  in  this  controversy ;  the.  principal  question  wa^ 
which  of  their  systems  waa  most  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and 
here  the  Platonic  most  certainly  de^erTcd  the  preferei|cey  as  waa  abundantly  prpved 
by  Plethp  and  others.  It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  lead 
directly  to  Atheism. 

b  See  Bessariou's  letter  iu  the  tfytoirt  de  VJicademUdee  InearipUene  et  dee  BtUee 
^LeUres,  torn.  r.  p.  456.  ThomaMus,  Jh  Bmnreiiemo  Paipaiel^at)^  in  Ontthmttw  c^t,  p. 
.340. 
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into  the  most  cfajldidli  superstitions,  and  followed,  witbout 
either  reflection  or  restraint,  tiie  extravagant  dictates  o  f 
their  wanton  imaginations. 

VI.  Their  system  of  philosophy  was  however  much  less 
Tb«rouow«ft  pernicious  thim  that  of  the  Aristotelians,  their  ad- 

^^S^S^OHAr  yersaries,  who  still  maintained  their  staperioiity 
niMioritjr.     ju  Italv,  and  instructed  the  youth  in  all  the  pulv- 
lie  schools  of  leamine.    For.  these  subtile  doctors,  and 
more  especiaUv  the  foUowers  of  Averroes,  who  maintain- 
ed that  all  the  human  race  were  animated  by  one  common 
soul,  sapped  imperceptibly  the  foundations  of  both  natu- 
ral and  revealed  religion,  wd  entertained  sentiments  very 
littie,  if  at  all,  difierent  from  that  impious  pantheistical 
system,  which  confounds  the  Deity  witn  the  universe,  and 
acknowledges  but  one  self-exiistent  beinff,  composed  of  m- 
Jbnte  matter  3Xid  infinite  inteUigenee.    The  most  eminent 
amone  this  class  of  sophistSj^  was  Peter  Pomponace,  a  na- 
tive of  Mantua,  a  man  of  a  crafty  turn,  and  an  arrc^ant, 
enterprising  i^irit,  who,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  his  writings,  many  of  which  are  yet  extant,  to 
undemune  the  principles,  and  to  corrupt  the  doctrines  of 
religion,'' was  almost  universally  followed  by  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy  in  the  Italian  academies.    These  in- 
tricate doctors  dio  not  however  escape  the  notice  of  the 
inquisitors,  who,  al&rmed  both  by  the  rapid  progress  aiMi 
dangerous  tendency  of  theur  metaphysical  notions,  took 
cognisance  of  them,  and  called  the  Aristotelians  to  give  an 
account  of  their  principles.    The  latter,  tempering  their 
courage  with  craft,  had  recourse  to  a  mean  and  perfidious 
stratagem  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  this  embarrassing 
trial.    They  pretended  to  establish  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween philosophical  and  theolo^cal  truth ;  and,  maintain- 
ing that  their  sentiments  were  philosophically  true,  and  con- 
formable to  ridit  reason,  they  allowed  them  to  be  esteem- 
ed theolofficid^  false,  and  contrary  to  the  declarations  of 
the  gospel    TJm  miserable  and  impudent  subterfuge  was 
condemned  and  prohibited  in  the  following  century  by 
Leo  X«  in  a  council  held  at  the  Lateran, 

VII.  The  Realists  and  Nominalists  continued  their  dis- 

putes in  France  and  Germany  with  more  vigour  and 
^ZTuS!^  animosity  than  ever,  and  finding  reason  and  ai^* 


p  Sec  fte  Tcry  learned  Bnicker's  Histona  CrrUcn  PkUatopkiny  Um.  if.  p.  168. 
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ment  but  fedbie  Weapons^  they  had  recourse  to  ^Jl'SSfu'^ 
mutual  iiiire<rtives  and  accusations^  peuallaws,  <'«>^'"^- 
and  eren  to  th^  fim^e  of  arms ;  a  i^teai^e  metibod  surely, 
of  deciding  a  metaphysical  question.  The  contest  was 
not  only  warm,  but  also  universal  in  its  extent ;  for  it  in- 
fected, almost  without  exception,  all  the  French  and  Geiv 
man  academies.  In  most  places  however  the  realists  main- 
taufted  a  manifest  siqierionty  over  Uie  nominalistB,  to  whom 
they  also  gave  the  appellation  of  terminists.'*  WUfe  tiie 
famom  G^rson  and  tne  most  eminent  of  his  disciples  were 
living,  the  ndminaiists  were  in  high  esteem  aod  credit  in  the 
university  of  Paris.  But,  upon  the  death  oif  these  powei^ 
fiil  and  respectable  patrons,  the  face  of  things  was  entirely 
changed,  and  that  mudi  to  their  disadvantage.  In  tiie 
year  1473,  Lewis  XL  by  the  instigation , of  his  confessor, 
the  bishop  of  Avranches,  issued  out  a  severe  edict  against, 
the  doctrmes  of  the  nominalists,  and  ordered  aU  their 
writiiigs  to  be  seized,  and  secwed  in  a  sort  of  ninprison* 
ment,  that  they  might  not  be  perused  by  the,  people.''  But 
the  same  mimaroh  miti^ted  tnis  edict  the  year  mllowinir, 
and  permitted  some  of  the  books  of  that  iiect  to  be  defi« 
terea  froin  their  confinement.'  In  the  year  1481,  he  went 
much  farther ;  and  not  only  granted  a  full  liberty  to  the 
nominalists  and  thehr  writings,  but  also  restored  that  philo- 
sophical sect  to  its  former  authority  and  lustre  in  the 
umversity.^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

TONCERNINtf  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CMVRCB,  AND  ITS   B'OREI 
or  OOVBRNHBNT  DURING  THIS  CEKTVRT.    '  i 

I.  The  most  eminent  writers  of  this  century  unani- 
mousl;^  lament  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  th*  ^kMor 
Christian  church  was  reduced  by  the  corruption  '^•^•'ey- 

d  See  Brucker*B  HiiUnia  Critiea  PhUoBopkUB^  torn.  iii.  p.  904.  Jo.  Salaberti  PhUose- 
pkia  Jf^minaUum  Vindieaiu,  cap.  i.  Baluzii  MiMceUtm,  torn.  it.  p.  531.  Argeotra^ 
^•ilMfitf  dbemfMntor.  ite  novit  wrvrikuMj  torn.  i.  p.  SSO. 

e  Naude's  AdHtiUmt  c  TJiiitotrt  de  Louu  XI.  p.  SOS.  Du  Boulay,  fluf.  w9c«l.  PmU. 
torn.  ▼.  p.  678,  705,  708.  Lauaoy's  HUtof.  (hfniuu.  Jfaotifr,  ton.  St;  opp.  pais  i.  p.  801, 
378. 

f  Boulayy  toe.  cU,  torn.  y.  p.  71 0. 

g  The  proofs  of  tliii  we  find  io  Salabert's  PhOoMphih  Jfm/Mi,  FWeaf«,  cap.  i.  p. 
104^    See  also  Boulay,  loc.  eU.  torn.  t.  p.  739,  747. 
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of  its  ministers,  and  which  seined  to  portend  notfafa^  leaa 
ihan  its  total  ruin^  if  Providence  did  not  interpose,  by  ez* 
traordinary  means^  for  its  deliverance  and  preservation. 
The  vices  that  reigned  amon^  the  Roman  pontiffs,  nnd 
indeed  among  aU  ti^  ecclesiastical  orders,  were  so  flagrant, 
that  the  complaints  of  these  good  men  did  not  appear  at 
all  exaggerated,  or  their  apprehensions  ill  founded ;  nor 
had  any  of  the  corrupt,  advocates  of  the  cleigy  th^  courage 
io  call  them  to  an  account  for  the  sharpness  of  their  cen« 
fiures  and  o|  their  comiJaints.    Nay,  the  more  eminent 
rulers  of  the  church,  who  lived  in  a  luxurious  indolence, 
and  the  in&mous  practice  of  aU  kindis  of  vice>  were  obtiged 
to  hear  with  a  placid  countenance,  and  even  to  commeiMl^ 
these  bold  censoihs,  who  decl^dmed  against  the  degeneracy 
of  the  church,  declared  ihat  there  was  almost  nothing 
fioundti  either  in  its  viable,  head,  or  in  its  members,  and 
demanded  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and  the  destroying 
sword,  to  lop  off  the  parts  that  were  infected  with  this 
erievous  and  deplorable  contagion.  .Thinffs,  in  short,  were 
brought  to  such  a  pass^  that  wey  were  deemed  the  best 
Christians,  and  the  most  iisefiil  members, of  Society,  whoj 
braving  the  terrors  of  persecutioui  and  triumphii]^  orer 
the  fear  of  man,  inveighed  with  the  greatest  freedom  and 
fervour  against  the  court  of  Rome,  its  lordly  pontiff,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  his  fqUowers  and  votaries; 

II.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  Latin 
Ther^twe..  church  was  divided  into  two  ^eat  factions,  and 
^n£i'!:S»o.  was  governed  by.two  contendmg  pontiflb,  Boni- 
tioued.  f^Q  Ix^  ^jiQ  remained  at  Rome,  and  Benedict 
XIII.  who  resided  at  Avignon.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
former,  the  cardinals  of  his  j>arty  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
in  the  year  1404,  Cosbat  de  Meliorati,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Innocent  VII/  and  held  that  high  dignity  during 
the  short  space  of  two  years  only.  After  his  decease, 
Angeli  Corrario,  a  Venetispi  cardinal,  was  chosen  in  his 
room,  and  ruled  the  Roman  faction  under  the  title  of  6re* 
gory  XII.    A  plan  of  reconciliation  was  however  formed, 

h  Beside  tbe  ordinary  writers,  wbo  have  giveo  us  an  account  of  the  transactions  that 
happened  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  Vn.  see  Leon.  Aretin.  EpUiol,  lib.  i.  ep. 
IT.  ▼.  p.  6, 19,  31,  lib.  ii.  p.  30,  et  CoUuc.  SaluUt.  EpittoL  lib.  ii.  ep.  i.  p.  1,  18,  edit, 
Florent  We  have  also  an  account  of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory,  in  the  EpisUa  of 
the  same  Aretin,  lib.  ii.  iii.  p.  32,  cp.  vii.  p.  30,  41,  51,  lib.  ii.  ep.  yfii.  p.  54^  56, 59.  Jo. 
hecmi  DeUda  ErvdiUmmftom*  x.  p.  494. 
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and  (he  contending  pontiffs  bound  themselves,  each  by  an 
oath,  to  make  a  voluatary  renunciation  ci  the  papal  chair^ 
if  that  step  were  necessary  to  promote  the  peace  and  wel- 
fiune  of  the  chorch;  but  they  :both  violated  this  solemn 
obligation  in  a  scandalous  manner^  Benedict  XIIL  be-* 
sieged  in  Avignon  b^  the  king  of  France  in  the  year  1406, 
Saved  himself  by  flight,  retiring  first  into  Catalonia,  his 
native  connfiry^  and  afterward  to  Ferpignan.  Hence  ei^ht 
or  nine  of  the  cardinals  who  adhered  to  his  cause,  seemg 
themselves  deserted  by  their  pope,  wentover  to  the  other 
side,  smd  joining  pubncly  with  the  cardinals  of  Oregoxy 
Xn.  they  agreed  together  to  assemble  a  council  at  Pisa  on 
the  35ti[i  of  March,  14Q9,  in  ordeir  to  heal  the  divisions  and 
factions  that  had  so  long  rent  the  papal  empire.  This 
council,  however,  which  was  desjgnea  to  close  the  wounds 
of  the  church,  had  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  that  which 
was  universally  expected,  and  only  served  to  open  a  new 
breach,  and  to  extitp  new  divisions.  Its  proceedings  in-* 
deed  were  vigorous,  and  its  measures  were  accompanied 
with  a  just  severity.  A  heavy  sentence  of  condemnation 
Was  pronounced  the  5th  day  of  June,  against  the  c<mteBd-^ 
ii^  pontiffs,  who  were  both  declared  guilty  of  heresy,  per-*^ 
jury,  and  contumacy,  unworthy  of  toe  smallest  tokens  of 
honour  or  respect,  and  separated  yf^w facto  from  ihe  com- 
munion of  the  church.  This  step  was  followed  by  the 
election  of  one  pontiff  in  their  place*  The  election  was 
made  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  fell  upon  Peter  (tf  Candia,. 
known  in  the  papal  list  by  the  name  of  Alexander  VJ  but 
all  the  decrees  and  proceedings  o(  this  famous  council 
were  treated  with  contempt  by  the  condemned  pimtiffs, 
who  continued  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  to  pertorm  the 
functions  of  the  papacv,^  as  if  no  attempts  had  been  made 
to  remove  them  from  that  dignity.  Benedict  assembled  a 
council  at  Perpignanj  and  Gregory  another  at  Austria, 
near  Aquileia,  m  the  district  of  Frimi.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, apprehending  the  resentment  of  the  Venetians,^ 
made  his  escape  in  a  clandestine  manner  from  the  territo- 
ry of  Aquileia,  arrived  at  Caieta,  where  he  threw  himself 

i  See  LeDfant'i  Bittoire  da  Ccnak  de  Pise,  published  in  4to.  at  Amatoi^am,  in  the 
year  1724.  Franc  Pagi  Bremar.  Pontif.  R9inanor.  torn.  it.  p.  350.  BOssuet,  Dtfensio 
DecreH  GatUeani  de  PoUaUUe  EeclesiastieOj  torn.  ii.  p.  17,  &c. 

ICP  k  He  h^d  offended  the  Venetians  by  deposing  their  patriareh  Antony  PftnciarUu* 
^  putting  A&tony  du  Pont,  tho  bishop  of  Concordia  jin  bis  place. 
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upon  the  protection  of  L&diglaus,  king  of  Naples,  ancf  in 
the  year  1412,  fled  from  thence  to  Rimini, 
ni.  Thos  was  the  Christian  church  divided  into  three 
great  factions,  and  its  government  violently  <^ar* 
ofCd^'SSl  ried  on  by  three  contending  chiefs,  who  loaded 
^"^m*^  eaich  other  with  reciprocal  maledictions^  calum- 
sicumood.    |j|gg  j^qJ  excommunications.    Alexander  V.  who 
had  been  elected  pontiff  at  the  council  of  Pisa^  died  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  1410;  and  the  sixteen  cardinals,  who 
attended  Urn  in  that  city,  immediately  filled  up  the  vacan* 
cy,  by  choosing  as  his  successor  Balthasar  Cossa,  a  Nea^ 
politan,  who  was  destitute  of  all  principles,  both  of  reli^ 

¥'on  and  probity,  and  who  assumed  the  title  of  John  XXIII« 
he  duration  of  this  schism  in  the  papacy  was  a  source  of 
many  cdamitjes,  and  became  daily  more  detrimental  both 
to  the  civil  and  religioua  interests  of  those  nations  where 
the  flame  raged.    Hence  it  was,  tiiat  the  emperor  Sigis^ 
mund,  the  king  of  France^  and  several  other  European 
princes,  employed  all  their  zeal  and  activity,  and  spared 
nether  labour  nor  expense,  in  restoring  the  tranqoilu^  of 
the  church,  and  uniting  it  again  under  one  spiritual  head. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pontifi&  could  not  be  persuaded  b^ 
any  means  to  prefer  the  peace  of  the  church  to  the  grati-> 
fication  of  theur  wibition ;  sOvthat  no  other  possible  me-* 
tfaod  of  accommodating  this  weighty  matter  remained, 
than  the  assembling  of  a  general  councfl,  in  which  the 
controversy  might  l)e  examined,  and  terminated  by  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  the  universal  church.    This 
council  was  accordingly  summoned  to  meet  at  Constance, 
in  the  year  1414,  by  John  XXIII.  who  was  engaged  in  this 
measure  by  the  entreaties  of  Sigismund,  and  also  from  an 
expectation  that  the  decrees  of  mis  grand  assembly  would 
be  favourable  to  his  interests.     He  appeared  in  person, 
attended  with  a  great  number  of  cardmals  and  bishops,  at 
this  femous  council,  which  was  also  honoured  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  of  a  great  number 
of  German  princes,  and  with  that  of  the  ambassadors  of  all 
the  European  states,  whose  monarchs  or  regents  could  not 
be  personally  present  at  the  decision  of  this  important 
controversy.* 

I  TIm  «6t9  of  this  AunoQfl  couhcil  were  published  in  six  rohimes  in  fotio,  at  Franefort) 
in  the  year  1700,  by  Hennan  ran  dcr  Hardt.     This  eoHacttoD,  iMnfctWi  w  Impcr- 
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TV.  The  ^at  purpose  that  was  ai^ied  at  in  the  conro- 
cation  of  tms  ^rand  assembly,  was  the  healing  The  daig* 
of  the  /schism  Uiathad  so  long  rent  the  papacy ;  SSb  ^"^ 
and  this  purpose  was  happily  accomplisned.  It  *"""'^*- 
was  solemnly  declared  m  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  of 
this  council,  by  two  decrees,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
inferior  and  subject  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  universal 
church;  and  the  authority  of  councils  was  vindicated  and 
maintained,  by  the  same  decrees,  in  the^nost  effectual 
manner.""  This  vigorous  proceeding  prepared  the  way 
for  the  degradation  of  John  XXIIL  who,  during  the  twelfth 
session,  was  unanimously  deposed  from  the  pontificate," 
on  account  of  several  flagitious  crimes  that  were  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  more  especially  on  account  of  the  scandalous 
violation  of  a  solemn  engagement  he  had  taken,^  about  the 
beginning  of  the  council,  to  resign  the  papal  chair,  if  that 
measure  should  appear  necessary  to  the  ^eace  of  the 
church ;  whichengagement  he  broke  some  weeks  after  by 
a  clandestine  flight  In  this  same  year,  1415,  Gregory 
XII.  sent  to  the  council  Charles  de  Malatesta  to  make, 
in  his  name,  and  as  his  proxy,  a  solemn  and  voluntary  re- 
signation of  the  pontificate.  About  two  years  after  this, 
Benedict  XIII.  was  deposed  by  a  solemn  resolution  of  the 
council,''  and  Otta  de  Colonna  raised,  by  the  unanimous 
su£Bra^es  of  the  cardinals,  to  the  high  dignity  of  head  of  the 
chur^n,  which  he  ruled  under  the  title  of  Malrtin  V.  Be- 
nedict, who  resided  still  at  Perpignan,  was  far  from  being 
disposed  to  submit  either  to  the  decree  of  the*councii, 
which  deposed  him,  or  to  the  determination  of  the  cardi- 
nals with  respect  to  his  successor.  On  the  contrary,  he 
persisted  until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1423,  in  assuming  the  title,  the  prerogatives,  and 

lect,  notwithsUDding  the  pains  that  it  cost  the  laborious  ed^or.  Many  of  the  acts  are 
omitted,  aiid  a  great  number  of  pieces  stuffed  in  among  (he  acts,  which  by  no  means  de- 
serve a  plaee  there.  The  .history  of  this  council  by  Lenfant  is  composed  with  great  ac- 
curacy and  elegance.  It  appeared  in  a  second  edition  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1738, 
in  two  Tolumes,  quarto ;  the  first  was  imblishedin  1714.  The  supplement  that  was  giveu 
to  this  history  by  Bourgeois  de  Chastenet,  a  French  lawyer,  Is  but  an  indifferent  per- 
formance. It  is  entitled  "  Nouvelle  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Constance,  ou  Pon  fait,  voir 
combien  la  France  a  contribue  a  I'eitinction  du  Schisme^" 

m  For  an  account  of  these  two  famous  deecees,  which  set  such  wise  limits  to  the 
auprema^  of  the  pontiffs,  see  Natalis  Alexand.  Hist.  EecUs,  Smc,  iv.  Diu.  tr.  Bossuef, 
Drfena,  SmUnHa  Cteri  GaUican,  de  Potest.  EeeUsiast.  tom.  ii.  p.  8,  83.  Lenfant,  DiS' 
tert.  Htstwriipu  UJB^fologetique  pew  Jean  Gerson,  etU  ConeiU  4e  €knstmiee,  which  is  sub- 
joined  to  his  histonr  of  that  council. 

n  On  the  89th  of  May,  1415. 

o  On  the  86tb  of  July,  1417. 
VOL*  If.  <>6 
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the  authority  of  the  papacy.  And  when  this  obstinate  man 
was  dead,  a  certain  Spaniard,  named  Giles  Munios,  i^sls 
chosen  pope  in  his  place,  by  two  cardinals,  under  the  aus- 
picious patronage  of  Alphonsus,  kin^  of  Sicily^  and  adopt- 
ed the  title  of  Clement  VllL  but  this  sorry  pontiff,  in  me 
year  1429,  was  persuaded  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the 

Kapacy,  and  to  leave  the  government  of  the  church  to 
[artin  V, 

V.  If,  from  the  measures  that  were  taken  in  this  council 

to  check  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  Roman  pon- 

johnHoM.    jjg'g^  ^yg  jy,^  Qyj.  gygg  jq  jjjg  procccdings  that 

were  carried  on  against  those  that  were  called  heretics, 
we  shall  observe  in  this  new  scene  nothing  worthy  of  ap- 
plause, but  several  things,  on  the  contrary,  that  are  proper 
to  excite  our  indignation,  and  which  no  pretext,  no  con- 
sideration,  can  render  excusable.    Before  the  meeting  of 
this  council  there  were  great  commotions  raised  in  several 
parts  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  Bohemia,  concern- 
mg  religious  matters.    One  of  the  persons  that  gave  oc- 
casion to  these  disputes  was  John  Huiss,  who  lived  at 
Prague,  in  the  highest  reputation,  botli  on  account  of  the 
sanctity  of  his- manners  and  the  purity  of  his  doctrince,  who 
was  distinguished  by  his  uncommon  erudition  and  elo- 
quence, and  performed  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of 
pr6fessor  of  divinity  in  the  university,  and  of  ordinary  pas- 
tor in  the  church  of  that  famous  city.^"    This  eminent  ec- 
clesiastic declaimed  with  vehemence  against  the  vices  that 
had  corrupted  all  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  the 
clergy  ;  nor  was  he  singular  in  this  respect ;  such  remon- 
strances were  become  very  common,  and  they  were  gene- 
rally approved  of  by  the  wise  and  good.    Huss  however 
went  still  farther ;  and,  from  the  year  1408,  used  his  most 
earnest  and  assiduous  endeavours  to  withdraw  the  univer- 
sity of  Prague  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Gregory  XII.  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknowledged  as 
the  true  and  lawful  head  of  the  church.    The  archbishop 
of  Prague,  and  the  clergy  in  general,  who  were  warmly  at- 

{[^^  P  A  Bohemian  Jesuit,  who  was  far  from  being  fkvourable  to  John  Huss,  and 
who  bad  the  best  opporlunity  of  being  acquainted  with  his  real  character,  describes  him 
thus  ;  **  He- was  more  subtile  than  eloquent ;  but  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  his  mao- 
ners,  his  fnigal  and  exemplary  life,  his  pale  and  meagre  countenance,  his  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  his  uncommon  affability  toward  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  much  more  persuasive  than  any  eloquence  could  be.** 
See  Bohus.  Balbinus,  EpUom.  Rer.  Bohem,  lib.  iv.  cap.  t.  p.  431. 
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tached  to  the  interests  of  Gregory,  were  greatly  exaspe- 
rated at  these  proceedings.  Hence  arose  a  violent  quarrel 
between  the  incensed  prelate  and  the  zealous  reformer, 
which  the  latter  indamed  and  augmented  from  day  to  day, 
by  his  pathetic  exclamations  a^inst  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  the  corruptions  that  prev^ed  among  the  sacerdotal 
order. 

VI.  Such  were  the  circumstances  that  first  excited  the 
resentment  of  the  clergy  against  John  Huss,   This  Tb«r««»t 
resentment  however  might  have  been  easily  calm-  SlVIJSSJmt 
ed,  and  perhaps  totally  extinguished,  if  new  inci-  ^*iVj35 
dents  of  a  more  important  kind  had  not  arisen  to  ""^ 
keep  up  the  flame,  and  increase  its  fury.    In  the  fir^t  place, 
he  adopted  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  realists,  and 
showea  his  warm  attachment  to  their  cause,  in  a  manner 
that  was  usual  in  this  barbarous  age,  even  by  persecuting, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  their  adversaries,  the  nominsu- 
ists,  whose  number  was  great,  and  whose  influence  was 
considerable  in  the  university  of  Prague.*^    He  also  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  his  enemies  in  the  year  1408,  by  pro- 
curing, through  his  great  credit,  a  sentence  in  favour  of 
the  Bohemians,  who  disputed  with  the  Germans  concern- 
ing the  number  of  sufirs^es,  that  their  respective  nations 
were  entitied  to  in  all  matters  that  were  carried  by  election  < 
in  the  university  of  Prague.    That  the  nature  of  this  con- 
test, may  be  better  understood,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe^ 
that  this  famous  imiversitj^  was  divided,   by  its  founder 
Charles  IV.  into  four  nations,  viz.  the  Bohemians,  Ba- 
varians, Poles,  and  Saxons,  of  which,  according  to  the 
original  laws  of  the  university,  the  first  had  three  suffrages ; 
ana  the  other  three,  who  were  comprehended  under  the 
title  of  the  German  natum^  only  one.    This  arrangement 
however  had  not  only  been  altered  by  custom,  but  was 
entirely  inverted  in  favour  of  the  Germans^  who  were  vastly 
superior  to  the  Bohemians  in  number,  and  assmned  to 
themselves  the  three  suffrages,  wluch,  according  to  the 

q  See  the  UUra  Mmindium  ad  Rtgem  Franeia  Lttdoticum  Vj.  in  Boluzii  JtfifceUon. 
toin.  iv.  p,  534  where  we  read  the  following  passage  ;  "  Legimus  Nomloales  expulsos 
de  Bohemia  eo  tempore,  quo  heretici  Tolaenint  Bohemicum  Regnilm  suis  hcresibiu 
inficere.  Quam  dicti  heretici  non  possent  disputando  superare,  impeiraTenint  ab  Ab- 
bisseslao,  Wenceslaoy  Principe  Bohemix,  ut  gubemarontur  studia  Pragensia  ritu  Pari- 
siensium.  Quo  edicto  coacti  sunt  supradicti  Nomiualea  Pragam  civilateiB  felinqilefiey 
et  se  transtulenint  ad  Lipzicain  ciTitatem*  et  ibidem  erexcnint  unirersitatem  aolemiUMi- 
m^Di.^* 
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original  inistitution  of  the  university,  belonged  undoubtedly 
to  the  latter.    Huss^  therefore,  whether  animated  hy   sl 
principle  of  patriotism,  or  by  an  aversion  to  thenominalifttSy 
who  were  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  Germans,  raised    his 
voice  against  this  abuse,  and  employed  with  success  the 
extraordinary  credit  he  had  obtained  at  court,  by  his  flowing' 
and  masculine  eloquence,  in  depriving  the  Germans  of  the 
privilege  they  had  usurped,  and  in  reducing  their  three 
suffices  to  one.    The  issue  of  this  long  and  tedious  con* 
tesf  was  so  offensive  to  the  Germans^  that  a  prodigious 
number  of  them,  with  John  Hoffinto,  the  rector  of  the 
university,  at  their  head,*retu*ed  from  Prague,  and  repaired 
to  Leipsic,  where  Frederic,  surhamed  die  Wise^  elector  of 
Saxony,  erected  for  them,  in  the  vear  1409,  the  famous 
acad^ny  which  still  subsists  in  a  nourishing  state.    Hiis 
event  contributed  greatly  to  render  Huss  odious  to  many, 
and  by  the  consequences  that  followed,  it  was  certainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  on  his  ruin.    For  no  sooner  haid 
the  Gei^mans  retired  from  Prague,  than  he  began,  not  only 
to  inveigh  with  ^eater  freedom  than  he  md  formerly 
done  agamst  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  cleray,  huk 
even  went  so  far  as  to  recommend,  in  an  open  ana  public 
manner,  the  writings  and  opinions  of  the  famous  WickUff, 
whose  new  doctrines  had  already  made  such  a  noise  in 
England..    Hence  an  accusation  was  brought  against  him, 
in  me  vear  1410,  before  the  tribunal  of  John  XXIII.  by 
whom  he  was  solemnly  ei^elled  from  the  communion 
of  the  church.    He  treated  mdeed  this  excommunication 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and,  both  in  his  conversation, 
and  ih  his  writings,  laid  open  the  disorders  that  preyed 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  churoh,  and  the  vices  that  dis- 
honoured the  conduct  of  its  ministers ;'  and  the  fortitude 
and  zeal  he  discovered  m  this  matter  were  almost  univer- 
sally applauded. 


he  hiid  fouod  a  good  goosey  which  laid  every  day  a  considerable  number  or  gold  and  sil- 
ver eggs.  This  was  playing  upon  the  word  Uuu^  which,  in  the  German  language,  signi- 
fies a  goose. 

ICT*  a  Historians  differ  much  in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  Germans  that  retired 
ftom  the  uniTersity  of  Prague  upon  this  occasion,  ^^oeas  Sylvius  reckons  five  thousand, 
Tritbemius  and  others  two  thousand,  Dubravius  twenty-four  thousand,  Lupatius  forty* 
four  thousand,  Lauda,  a  oootemporuy  writer,  thirtyj>six  thousand. 

t  See  Ltur.  By^inil  Diarimn  BelU  HtitsUki^  in  Ludwigfa  ReU^uia  Jilmtscrifimm,  torn, 
ri.  p.  137. 
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vii.  This  eminent  man,  whose  piety  was  truly  fervent 
and  sincere,  though  his  zeal  perhaps  was  rather  jobnRanii 
too  violent,  and  his  prudence  not  always  equally  »«•"»«*■**''•• 
circumspect,  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council 
of  Con$tance.  Obedient  to  this  order,  and  thinking  him- 
self secured  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  by  the  sale  con- 
duct which  had  been  granted  him  by  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  both  for  his  journey  to  Constance,  his  residence ^in 
that  place,  and  his  return  to  his  own  country,  John  Huss 
appeared  before  the  council,  to  demonstrate  his  inno- 
cence, and  to  prove  that  the  charge  of  hisr  having  deserted 
the  church  of  Rome  was  entirely  groundless.  And  it  may 
be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  his  religious  opinions,  at  least 
in  matters  of  moment  and  importance,  were  conformable 
to  the  established  doctrine  of  the  church  in  this  age."*  He 
declaimed  indeed  with  extraordinary  vehemence  against 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  bishops  and  monks ;  but  this  free- 
dom was  looked  upon  as  lawtul  in  these  times,  and  it  was 
used  even^  day  in  the  council  of  Constance,  where  the 
tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
sacerdptal  and  monastic  orders,  were  censured  with  the 
utmost  severity*  The  enemies  however  of  this  good  man, 
who  were  very  numerous  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  also  in  the  council  of  Constance,  coloured  the 
accusation  that  was  brought  against  him  with  such  artifice 
and  success,  tJiat  b^the  most  scandalous  breach  of  public 
faith,  he  was  cast  mto  prison,  declared  a  heretic,  because 
he  refiised  to  obey  the  order  of  the  council,  which  com- 
manded him  to  plead  guilty  against  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, and  was  burnt  alive  the  6th  of  July,  1415 ;  which 
dreadful  punishment  he  endured  with  unparalleled  magna- 
nimity and  resignation,  expressing,  in  his  last  moments,  the 
noblest  feelings  of  love  to  God,  and  the  most  triumphant 
hope  of  the  accomplishment  of  those  transporting  pro- 
mises with  which  the  gospel  arms  the  true  Christian  at  the 
approach  of  eternity.  The  same  imhappy  fate  was  borne 
mth  the  same  pious  fortitude  and  constancy  of  mind  by 

ECF*  u  It  waa  obserred  in  the  preceding  section,  that  John  Huss  adopted  will)  zea), 
and  recommended  in  an  open  and  public  manner,  tbe  writings  and  opinions  of  Wtcklifi*; 
but  this  must  be  understood  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  that  great  man  in  relation 
to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  despotism  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
cleigy  ;  for  in  other  respects  it  is  certain,  that  be  adhered  to  the  most  superstitious  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  as  appears  b^  two  sermons  he  had  prepared  for  the  council  of 
-Gonstaiice. 
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Jerome  of  Pra^e,  the  intimate  companion  of  John  Huss^ 
who  came  to  this  council  with  the  generous  design  of  sup- 
porting and  seconding  his  persecuted  friend.    Terrified 
l3y  the  prospect  of  a  cruel  deaths  Jerome  at  first  appeared 
willing  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  council,  and  to  aban- 
don the  tenets  and  opinions  which  it  had  condemned   in 
his  writings.    This  submission  however  was  not  attended 
with  the  advantages  he  expected  from  it,  nor  did  it  deliver 
him  from  the  close  and  severe  confinement  in  which  he 
was  kept.     He  therefore  resumed  his  fortitude,  professed 
anew,  with  a  heroic  constancy,  the  opinions  which  he  had 
deserted  for  a  whOe  from  a  principler  of  fear,  and  main- 
tamed  them  in  the  flames,  in  whichiie  expired  on  llie  30th 
of  May,  1416.^ 
Many  learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  the 
reasons  that  occasioned  the  pronouncing  such  a 


ciia«e.of  (he«e  crucl  senteucc  against  Huss  and  his  associate ; 


The  tme 


SdinVr'^  and  as  no  adequate  reasons  ifor  such  a  severe  pro- 
H?i"ind*j ".    ceeding  can  be  found,  either  in  the  life  or  <»i- 

romeof Prnjue.    jj|^^g  ^f  tJ^^^j  g^^  j^^^^  jj^^y  COncludc  that  hc  fell 

a  victim  to  the  rage  and  injustice  of  his  unrelenting  ene- 
mies. And  indeed  this  conclusion  is  both  natural  and 
well-grounded ;  nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  show  how  it  came 
to  pass,  that  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance were  so  eagerly  bent  upon  burning,  as  a  heretic, 
a  man  who  neither  deserved  such  an  injurious  title,  nor 
such  a  dreadful  fate.  In  the  first  place,  John  Huss  bad 
excited,  both  by  his  discourse  and  by  his  writings,  great 
commotions  in  Bohemia,  and  had  rendered  the  clergy  of 
all  ranks  and  orders  extremely  odious  in  the  eyes  ot  the 
people.  The  bishops,  therefore,  together  with  the  sacer- 
dotal and  monastic  orders,  were  very  sensible  that  their 
honours  and  advantages,  their  credit  and  authority,  were 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  reduced  to  nothing,  if 
this  reformer  should  return  a^ain  to  his  country,  and  con- 
tinue to  write  and  declaim  agamst  the  clergy  with  the  same 
freedom  that  he  had  formerly  done.  Hence  they  left  no 
meaiis  unemployed  to  accomplish  his  ruin ;  they  labour- 
ed night  and  day,  they  formed  plots,  they  bribed  men 
in  power,  they  used,  in  short,  every  method  that  coidd 

JCIP'  w  TThe  translator  baa  here  inserted  into  the  text  the  lai|;e  note  a  of  the  origioal, 
ivUch  relates  to  the  circumstances  that  precipitated  the  ruin  of  these  two  eminent  re- 
formers ;  and  he  has  thrown  the  citations  therein  contained  into  sereral  notes. 
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have  any  tendency  to  rid  them  of  such  a  foitnidable  adver- 
sary/ it  may  be  observed,  secondly,  that  in  the  council 
of  Constance,  there  were  many  men  of  great  influence 
and  weight,  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  personally 
offended  by  John  Huss,  and  who  demanded  his  Hfe  as  the 
only  sacrince  that  could  satisfy  their  vengeance.  Huss, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  not  only  attached  to 
the  party  of  the  realists,  but  was  peculiarly  severe  in  his 
opposition  to  their  adversaries.  And  now  he  was  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  brought  before  a  tribunal  which  was  prin- 
cipally composed  of  the  nominalists,  with  the  famous  John 
Gerson  at  tneir  head,  who  was  the  zealous  patron  of  that 
faction,  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  Huss.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  vindictive  pleasure  the  nominalists  felt  m)m  an 
event  that  put  this  unfortunate  prisoner  in  their  power, 
and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  vengeance 
to  the  full ;  and  accordingly,  in  their  letter  to  Lewis,  king 
of  France,^  they  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  Huss  fell  a 
victim  to  the  resentment  of  their  sect,  which  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  the  council  of  Constance.  The 
animosities  that  always  reigned  among  the  realists  and 
nominalists  were  at  this  time  carried  to  ue  greatest  excess 
imaginable.  Upon  every  occasion  that  offered,  they  ac- 
cused each  other  of  heresy  and  impiety,  and  had  con- 
stantly recourse  to  corporal  punishments  to  decide  the 
matter.  The  nominalists  procured  the  death  of  Huss,  who 
was  a  realist ;  and  the  reahsts,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained 
in  the  year  1479,  the  condemnation  of  John  de  Wesalia, 
who  was  attached  to  the  party  of  the  nominalists.';  These 
contending  sects  carried   their  blind  fury  so  ifar  as  to 

X  The  biibeiy  and  corroption  thiit  was  employed  in  briogine  alK>ut  the  ruin  of  John 
HusB  are  manifeat  from  the  following  remarkable  passages  ol  the  Diarimti  HussUicum 
of  Laur.  Byzioiufi,  p.  135;  see  Ludewigi  ReHquutf  torn.  tI.  "  Clerus  perveraus  prtscipue 
in  regno  Bobemis  et  Marcbionatu  Morayiae,  condemnationem  ipsius,  Uussi,  contribu- 
tlone  pecuniamm,  et  modis  aliis  diTorsis  procuravit  et  ad  ipsios  consensic  interitum." 
And  again,  p.  150.  "  Clerus  perreraus  ^Vegni  Bohemie  eC  Marchionatus  Moravie,  et 
preciptie  Episcopi,  Abbat^s,  Canonici,  plebani,  et  rdigiosi  ipsius  fideles  ac  salutiferas 
admonitiones,  adhortationes,  ipsbnim  pompam,  simoniami  aTaritiam,  fornicationem, 
vitsque  detestandae  abominationem  detegentes,  ferre  non  valendo,  pecuniamm  contribn* 
tlone  ad  ipsius  extinctionem  facieodo  procurarant." 

y  See  Baluzii  Miscell,  tom.  it.  p.  534,  in  which  we  find  the  following  passage ;  ''Sue* 
citavit  Deus  Doctores  catbolicos,  Petrum  de  AUyaco  Johannem  de  Gersono,  et  alios 
quam  plures  doctisslmos  homines  Noininales,  qui  convocati  ad  Concilium  Constantiense, 
ad  quod  citati  fuerunt  heretici,  et  nominatim  Hieronymus  et  Johannes  ;  dictos  haeretieos 
per  quadraginta  dies  disputando  superarerant." 

z  See  the  Examen  Magistrde^  et  Theotogicale  Mag,  Joh.  de  Wesalia,  in  Ortuini  Gratii 
F^eiaUorerumexpetend.  etfiigiendar.  Colon.  1535,  fol.  163. 
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chaise  each  other  with  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost^*^ 
and  exhibiied  the  most  miserable  spectacle  of  inhumaa 
bigotry  to  the  Christian  world.    The  aversion  which  John 
Huss  and  Jerome,  his  companion,  had  against  the  Grer* 
mans,  was  a  third  circumstance  that  contriouted  to  deter- 
mine their  unhappy  fete.     This  aversion  they  declared 
publicly  at  Prague,   upon   all   occasions^  both  by  their 
words  and  actions  ;  nor  were  they  at  any  pains  to  conceal 
it  even  in  the  council  of  Constance,  wnere  they  accused 
them  of  presumption  and   despotism  in  the  strongest 
terms.*^    The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  remembering 
the  affront  they  hud  received  in  the  university  of  Prague^ 
by  the  means  of  John  Huss,  burned  with  resentment  and 
tage  both  against  him  and  his  unfortunate  friend ;  and  as 
their  influence  and  authorit}'  were  very  great  in  the  coun- 
cil, there  is  no  doubt  that  they  employed  them,  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  against  these'  two  formidable  adversaries. 
Beside,  John  Hoffman,  the  famous  rector  of  the  universitjr 
of  Prague,  whom  Huss  had  been  the  occasion  of/expelling 
from  that  city,  together  with  the  Germans,  and  wno  was 
in  consequence  thereof  become  his  most  virulent  enemy, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Misnia,  in  the  year  1413,  and 
held  in  this  council  the  most  fllustrious  rank  among  the 
delegates  of  the  German  church.    This  circumstance  was 
also  most  unfavourable  to  Huss,  and  was  no  doubt  in  the 
event  detrimental  to  his  cause. 

The  circumstances  now  mentioned,  as  contributing  to 
the  unhappy  fate  of  this  good  man,  are,  as  we  see,  all 
drawn  from  the  resentment  and  prejudices  of  his  enemies, 
and  have  not  the  least  colour  of  equity.    It  must  however 

be  confessed,  that  there  appeared  one  mark  of  heresy,  in 

• 

a  In  the  Exmntn  hientiomcl  in  the  preceding  note,  we  find  the  following  striking  pa>* 
0826,  which  n^ay  show  us  the  extrayagant  length  to  which  the  disputes  between  the  Nonu- 
nmts  and  Realists  were  now  carried.  "  Quis  nisi  ipse  Diabolus  seminavit  illam  zizaniam 
inter  philosophos  et  inter  Theologos,  ut  tanta  sit  dissensio,  etiam  animonm  inter  dhrersa 
opinantes  ?  Adeo  ut  si  universalia  quisquam  Realta  negaverit,  eiistimetur  in  spiritum 
sanctum  pcccavisse,  immo  summo  et  maximo  peccato  plenus  creditor  contra  Deum,  con- 
tra Chrbtianam  religionem,  contra  justitiam,  contra  omnem  politiam  graviter  deliquisse. 
Unde  h«c  cscitas  mentis  nisf  a  Diabolo,  qui  phanlasias  nostras  illudit?"  We  seebj  this 
passage  that  the  Realists  charged  their  adversaries,  whose  only  crime  was  the  absurdity 
of  calling  universal  ideas  mere  denominations,  with  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
transgression  against  God,  and  against  the  Christian  celigion,  and  with  a  riolation  of  all 
the  laws  of  justice  and  civil  polity. 

b  See  Theod.  de  Niem,  Invectwa  m  Jok  XXItl.  in  Hardtii  JieUs  ConeilH  dmaUmU 
torn.  ii/p.  450.      '^  Improperabat  etiam  in  publico  Alamannis,  dicendo,  quod  essentp 

Sraesumptuosi  et  vetlent  lAique  per  orbem  dominari. .  .Sicque  factum  fuisset   aspe  in 
Bohemia,  ubi  volentts  ftit^m  dominari  •itsnwnni  violenter  exinde  repulsi  et  male   traetati 
ft/issent. 
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the  conduct  of  this  reformer,  which,  acooitiiiig  to  the^io- 
tioiis  that  prevailed  in  this  century,  might  expose  him  to 
condemnation  with  some  shadow  of  reason  and  justice ;  I 
mean,  his  inflexible  obstinacy,  which  the  church  of  Rome 
always  considered  as  a  grievous  heresy,  even  in  those 
whose  errors  were  of  little  poment.     We  miist  consider 
this  man  as  called  before  a  council,  which  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  universal  church,  to  confess  his  fauit9,  ai|d 
to  abjure  his  errors.    This  he  obstinately  refused  to  do^ 
unless  he  was  previously  convicted  of  error ;  here  there^ 
fore  he  resisted  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church,  de- 
manded a  rational  {n'oof  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence  it 
had  pronounced  a^dnst  him,  and  intimated,  with  sufficient 
plainness,  that  he  looked  upon  the  church  as  fallible.    All 
this  certainly  was  most  enormously  criminal  and  intolera^ 
bly  hereticsi,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  times.  > 
Fop  it  became  a  d«^iM  son .  of  the  chfircbto  renounce  his ' 
eyesight,  and  to  submit  both  his  judgment  and  his  wi]l» 
without  any  ^exceptipn  or  reservation,  to  the  judgment  and 
will  of  /that  holy  mothery  under  a  firm  belief  and  entire 
persuasion  of  the  infallibility  of  all  hier  decisions^   This 
ghostly  mother  had,  for  many  ages  past,  followed,  when* 
ever  her  unerring  perfection  and  authority  were  called  in 
question,  the  rufe  which  Pliny  observed  in  his  conduct 
toward  the  Christians:  <*  When  they  persevered,"  says  he, 
in  his  letter  to  Trajan,''  *^  I  put  my  threats  into  execution, 
from  a  p<gr»uasion  that  whatever  their  confession  might  be, 
their  audacious  and  invincible  obstinacy  deserved  an  ex* 
emplary  punishment" 

viu.  Before  sentence  had  been  pronounced  against  J(An 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  famous  Wickliff,  ,^«  ^,„^| 
whose  opinions  they  were  supposed  to  adopt^  SST'SJulI; 
and  who  was  long  since  dead,  was  called  from  ^  ^S5S5 
his  rest  before  this  ghostly  tribunal,  and  his  me-  ^'**^- 
mory  was  solemnly  branded  with  infamy  by  a  decree  of 
the  council.  On  the  4th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1416,  a 
long  list  of  propositions,  invidiously  culled  out  of  his 
writings,  was  examined  and  condemned,  and  an  order  was 
issued  out  to  commit  all  his  works,  together  with  his 

0  PUn.  EpUL  lib.  x.  ep.  97,  ''  Ferseveiantes  duci  JussL    Neque  enim  dabitabaa,  qiM- 
lecumque  esset^  quod  fratereotur,  pervicaciam  certe  et  ioflvxibilem  obatinatianani  dcb^re 
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boiie8»  to  the  flames.    On  tbe  14tfa  of  June  foUoiniigf,  tiie 
assembled  fathers  passed  the  famous  deoree,  which  toolc 
the  C9ip  from  <lie  laity  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
ordoed  <Uhat  tbe  Lord's  supper  should  be  received  by 
them  cmly  in  one  kind,  u  e«  the  oreod,'^  and  rigorously  pro- 
hibited the  communion  in  both  kinds.    This  decree  was 
oceasioned  by  complaints  thathad  been  made  of  the  conduct 
of  Jacobellius  de  Misa,  curate  of  the  parish  of  St  Michael 
at  Prague,  who,  about  a  year  before  this,  had  been  per- 
suaded by  Peter  ot  IXresden  to  administer  the  Ixnnd's 
Supper  in  both  kindss  and  was  followed  in  this  by  several 
cburches^"^    The  council  b^ing  informed  of  this  matter  fov 
a  certain  Bohemian  bishop,  thought  proper  to  of^pose  with 
vigour  the  progress  of  this  heresy;  and  therefore  they  en- 
acted the  statute,  which  ordel^d  the  communion  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  laity  but  iq  one  kind,  and  which  obtained 
the  force  and  authority  of  a  law  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

fx.  In  the  same  ]^ear,  the  opinion.of  John  Petit»  a  doc- 
Tkeienience  tor  of  divinity  at  Paris,*  who  maintained  that 
^ii^iMr'  every  individual  had  an  undoubted  rieht  to  take 
j«bo  r^it  i^^ay  the  life  of  a  tyrant,  was  brought  before  the 
council,  and  was  condemned  as  an  odious  and  detestable 
heresy ;  but  both  the  name  and  person  of  the  author  were 
spared,  on  account  of  the  powerful  patrons,  imder  whose 

Srotection  he  had  defended  that  pemicioiu  doctrine, 
ohn,  duke  of  Burgundy,  had,  in  the  year  1407,  employed 
a  band  of  ruffians  to  assassinate  Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  king  of  France.  Wlule  the 
whole  city  of  Paris  was  in  an  uproar  in  consequence  of 
this  horrible  deed,  Petit  justified  it  in  a  public  oration,  in 
presence  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  princes  of  die  blood,  af- 
iirming,  (hat  the  duke  had  done  a  laudable  action,  and 
that  it  was  lawful  to  put  a  tyrant  to  death,  *^ia  any  way, 
either  by  violence  or  frauds  and  without  any  form  of  kw 
or  justice ;  nay,  even  in  opposition  to  the  most  solemtn  con« 
tracts  and  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance.^  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  that  by  tyrants,  this  doctor  did  not 
mean  the  si^reme  rulers  of  nations,  but  those  more  pow- 
erful and  infsolent  subjects^  who  abused  their  wealth  and 
credit  to  bring  about  measures  that  tended  to  the  disho- 

d  ByztBi  iHarium  AiMiliciim,  p.  1S4.  ^ 

iCjT  e  Some  bhtoriaoi  htva  emmeoualy  reMrescnted  Petit  as  a  bwrer.    See  Dr. 
^  ^mollet^i  HiHory  of  BngUm^f,  toL  ii.  p.  46S,  in  Uo, 
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Qour  of  their  sovereign  and  the  ruin  of  their  country/  The 
university  of  Pans  pronounced  a  severe  and  ri^rous  sen- 
tence against  the  fiuthor  of  this  pernicious  opinion ;  and 
the  council  of  Constance,  after  much  deliberation  and  de- 
bate, condemned  the  opinion  without  mentioning  the  au- 
thor. This  determination  of  the  council,  though  mod^ed 
with  the  utmost  clemency  and  mildness,  was  not  ratified 
by  the  new  pontifi^  Martm  V.  who  dreaded  too  much  the 
formidaUe  m>wer  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  confirm  a 
sentence  which  he  knew  would  be  displeasing  to  that  am- 
bitious prince/ 

X..  Auer  these  and  other  transactions  of  a  like  nature, 
it  was  now  time  to  take  into  consideration  a  point  r^  ,.o|ih  of 
of  more  importance  than  had  yet  been  proposed,  r„  iZ^^i^'' 
c^ven  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  ^'^^'*'^' 
in  its  men^bers^  by  setting  bounds  to  the  despotism  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  to  the  luxury  and  hn- 
mcmiJity  of  a  licentioos  deigy.  It  was  particularly  with  a 
view  to  this  important  object,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  fixed  upon  the,  council  of  Constance,  from  an  uni- 
versal persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  this  reformation,  and 
an  ardent  desire  of  seeing  it  happily  brought  into  execu- 
tion. -  Nor  did  the  assembled  fathers  deny,  that  this  re- 
formation was  the  principal  end  of  their  meeting.  Yet 
this  salutary  work  tiad  so  many  obstacles  in.  the  passions 
and  interests  of  those  very  persons  by  whom  it  was  to  be 
effected,  that  little  could  be  ewected,  and  stfl}  less  was 
done.  The  cardinals  and  dignified  clei^,  whose  interest 
it  was  that  the  church  should  remain  in  its  corrupt  and  dis- 
ordered state,  employed  all  their  eloquence  and  art  to  pre^ 
vent  its  reformation ;  and  observed,  among  other  artful 
pretexts,  that  a  work  of  such  high  moment  and  importance 
could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  prospect  ef  success,  un- 
til a  new  pontiff  was  elected.  And  Mrfaat  was  still  more 
shocking,  the  new  pontiff,  Martin  V.  was  no  sooner  raised 
to  that  high  dignity,  than  he  employed  his  authority  to 

f  Tkk  ofpetn  maiiir6ttlT.firom  the  very  dkcourse  of  Petit,  whieh  thA  reader  may 
see  in  Lenfanes  flufory  ^  lie  Cmmea  ^f  fiUa,  torn.  ii.  p.  303.*  See  also  August.  Ley- 
8ert/)iw.  «iuammmrUmJ0h,BiargmiSeidocttwmnJoh^  per  Mkm  9kUlt- 

cat.    Witlebers;.  1735,  in4to. 

g  Boulay,  HisUtr.  Acad.  PatU.  torn.  t.  p.  113,  et  passim.  Aiigentre,  CoUectio  Judiehr, 
d6.nMii  errori6iit,  torn.  L  part  ti.  p..  184.  Gersoiiis,  Opera  a  Da  iHnte  edtUi,  torn.  f. 
Bayle,  Dictkm.  too.  iiL  p.  f — 


ffy  *  See  also  the  Bsme  author's  History  qf  the  Cowntil  tf  Coffstofie/,  book  iii.  §  wtx^ 
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elude  and  frustrate  every  effort  that  was  made  to  set  tliis 
salutary  work  on  foot;  and  made  it  appear  most  evid^itljr, 
by  the  laws  he  enacted,  that  nothmg  was  more  foreign 
from  his  intention  than  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and 
ihe  restoration  of  the  church  to  its  primitive  purity.     Tbus 
this  famous  council,  after  sitting  three  years  and  six  months, 
was  dissolved  on  the  '22d  day  of   A{)ril,  1418,  without 
having  effected  what  was  the  chief  design  of  their  assem- 
bling, and  put  off  to  a  future  assembly  pf  the  same  kmd, 
which  was  to  be  summoned  five  years  after  this  period, 
that  pious  design  of  purifying  a  corrupt  jchurch,  which 
had  been  so  long  the  object  of  the  expectations  and  de- 
sires of  all  good  Christians. 
XI.  Five  years  and  more  elapsed  without  a  couneil's 
being  called.    The  remonstrances,  however,  of 
w»mhE3t  ^bV-  those  whose  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  church 
SCSuJJV  interested  them  in  this  event,  prevailed,  at  lengdi, 
Ijita  ri^ml^-   over  the  pretexts  and  stratagems  that  were  em- 
ed  io  raio.      ployed  to  put  It  off  from  time  to  time ;  and  Mar- 
tin V.  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Pavia,  from*whence 
it  was  removed  to  Sienna,  and  from  thence  to  Basil.     The 
pontiff  did  not  live  to  be  a  witness  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  assembly,  being  carried  off  by  a  sudden  death  on  the 
21st  day^of  February,  in  the  year  1491,  just  about  the 
time  when  the  council  was  to  meet.    He  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  Gabriel  Condolmerus^  a  native  of  Venice, 
and  bishop  of  Sienna,  who  is  known  in  the  papal  list  by 
die  title  of  Eugenius  IV.    This  pontiff  approved  of  all  the 
measures  that  had  been  entered  into  by  nis  predecessor, 
in  relation  to  the  assembling  of  the  council  of  Basil,  which 
was  according^  opened  the  23d  of  July,  1431,  under  the 
superintendence  of  cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  who  perform- 
ed the  functions  of  president  in  the  place  of  Eugenius. 

The  two  grand  points  that  were  proposed  to  the  delibe- 
ration of  this  famous  council,  were  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church  uni- 
versal both  in  its  head  and  in  its  members,  according  to  the 
resolution  that  had  been  taken  in  the  council  of  Constance. 
For.  that  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  considered  as  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  the  bishops,  priests,  and  monks, 
who  were  looked  upon  as  its  memners,  were  become  ex- 
cessively corrupt ;  and  that,  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
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propliet  in  a  itfniflar  case,  the  *'  whole  head  was  sick,  and 
the  whole  heart  faint,"  was  a  matter  of  fact  too  striking  to 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  obscurest  individual.  On  the 
other  h»id,  as  it  appeared  by  the  very  form  of  the  coun- 
cil,'* by  its  method  of  proceeding,  and.  by  the  first  decrees 
that  were  enacted  by  its  authority,  that  the  assembled 
fftthers  were  in  earnest,  and  firmly  resolved  to  ansii\'erthe 
end  and  purpose  of  their  meeting.  Eu^enius  IV.  was  much 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  reformation,  which  he  feared 
above  all  things,  and  beholding  with  terror  the  zeal  and  . 
designs  of  these  spiritual  physicians,  he  attempted  twice 
the  dissolving  of  the  council  These  repeated  attempts 
were  vigorously  and  successfully  opposed  by  the  assem- 
bled fathers,  who  proved  by  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Constance,  and  by  other  arguments  equally  conclusive, 
that  the  council  was  superior,  in  point  of  authority,  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  This  controversy,  which  was  the  first  that 
had  arisen  between  the  council  and  the  pope,  was  termi- 
nated, in  the  month  of  November,  14S3,  by  the  silence  and 
concessions  of  the  latter,  who,  the  month  following^  wrote 
a  letter  from  Rome,  containing  his  approbation  of  the 
council,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  its  authority.* 

XII.  These  preliminary  measures  being  finished,  the 
council  proceeded  with  zeal  and  activity  to  the  the  decree. 

ICP  h  By  the  Ibrm  of  the  council,  Dr.  Mosheim  undoubtedly  meani  the  diviaion  of 
the  cardinftls,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  into  four  equal  claBses  without  any 
regard  to  the  nation  or  proYince  bv  'wbkh  they  were  s6nt.  This  prudent  arrangement 
prerented  the  cabals  and  intrigues  *of  the  Italians,  whose  bishops  were  much  more  ov- 
merous  than  those  of  other  nations,  and  who,  by  their  number,  might  bare  had  it  in 
their  power  to  retard  or  defeat  the  laudable  purpose  the  council  had  in  liew,  had  thio|;8 
been  otherwise  ordered. 

i  The  history  of  this  grand  and  memorable  council  is  yet  wanting.  The  learned 
Stephen  Bahizius,  as  we  find  in  the  Hiitmre  dt  PJieadimU  des  InteripUmu  et  des  Betteg 
LeUreSf  torn.  n.  p.  644,  and  aAer  him  Mr.  Lenfant,  promised  the  world  a  history  of 
this  council;  but  neither  of  these  valuable  writers  performed  their  promise.*  The 
acts  of  this  famous  assembly  hate  been,  collected,  with  incrcdflile  indastry,  in  a  great 
number  of  Tolumes,  from  various  archires  and  libraries,  at  the  expense  of  Rodolphus 
Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick,  by  the  very  learned  and  laborious  Herman  van  der 
Hardt  They  are  preserved,  as  we  are  informed,  in  the.  library  at  Hanover,  and  they 
certainly  deserve  to  be  drawn  from  their  retreat,  and  published  to  the, world.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  curious  may  consult  the  Abridgment  of  the  Acts  of  this  council,  which 
were  publisbed  in  8vo.  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1518,  and  which  1  have  made  use  of  in 
.this  History,  as  also  the  foUowine  authors :  JEnee  Sylvii  Lib,  /iuo  de  CcneUio  BatUienai, 
Edmun.  Richerius,  HUhr,  Omeukr,  GeneraU  lib.  iii.  cap^  i.  Henr.  Canisii  Lediona 
JlnHqunff  torn.  iv.  p.  iv.  p.  447. 

QjT  '*'  nr.  Mosheim  has  here  been  guilty  of  an  oversight ;  ibr  Lenfuit  did  in  reality  pei^ 
form  hispromisek  and  composed  the  Hutftry  qf  Me  Cottn4^/  ofBagil,  which  he  blended  with 
his  ffistSry  qf  the  tVar  <^  the  HuanUty  on  accoont  of  the  connejoon  that  there  was  be- 
tween these  two  subjects ;  and  also  because  his  advanced  age  prevented  his  indulging  himself 
ib  the  hope  of  beinf{  able  to  give  a  fell  and  complete  hifitorvof  the  ooancil  nf  BasO  «paTf« 
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SS^^i^  accom^tfhment  of  tiie  imporlauil  purptwes  Ibr 
*^  which  It  WM  assembled.    The  Mpe^s  legates 

were  admitted  as  men^iert  of  the  council,  out  not  before 
they  had  declared,  upon  oath,  that  they  would  submit  to 
tibe  decrees  that  shoiud  be  enacted  in  it,  and  more  particu- 
larly, that  they  would  adhere  to  the  laws  that  haul  been 
made  in  the  councfl  of  Constance,  in  relation  to  the  su- 
premacy of  general  councils,  and  the  subordinatioB  of  the 
pohtiffs  to  their  authority  and  jurisdiction.  Nay,  these 
yety  laws  which  the  popes  beheld  with  such  avenion  and 
horror,  were  solemnly  renewed  by  the  council  the  SOth 
of  June,  in  the  rear  1434^  and  on  the  8th  of  the  same 
month  in  the  following  year,  the  afmatesy  as  th^  were 
called,  were  publicly  abolished,  notwithstandiiw  the  op- 

£>sition  that  was  made  to  this  melMure  by  the  fegates  of 
e  Roman  see«  On  the  d5th  of  March,  1436^  a  coofesaioii 
of  fidth  was  read,  which  every  pontiff  was  to  sulMcr9>e 
on  the  day  erf  his  election,  the  number  of  cardinals  was  re- 
duced to  twenty-four,  and  the  papal  impositions^  called  «p- 
fectmtiotB^  reservations^  and  provisions^  were  entirely  an- 
nulled, lliese  measures,  witn  others  of  alike  nature^  pro- 
voked Eugenius  to  the  highest  degree,  and  made  him  form 
a  design,  either  for  removing  this  troublesome  and  enter- 
prising, council  into  Italy,  or  of  setting  up  a  new  council 
m  opposition  to  it,  which  might  fix  bounas  to  its  zeal  for 
.  the  reformation  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th 
of  May,  in  the  year  1437,  the  assembled  fawers  havii]g,  on 
account  of  the  Greeks,  come  to  a  resolution  of  holding  the 
council  at  Basil,  Avignon,  or  some  city  in  the  dutchy  of 
Savoy,  the  intractable  pontiff  opposed  this  motion,  and 
maintained  that  it  should  be  transrerred  into  Italy.  Each 
of  the  contending  parties  persevered  with  the  utmost  ob- 
stinacv,  in  the  resolution  they  had  taken,  and  this  occa- 
sionedf  a  warm  and  violent  contest  between  the  pope  and 
the  council.  The  latter  summoned  Eugenius  to  appear 
before  them  at  BasU,  the  26th  day  of  Ju^,  I4$7,  in  order 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct ;  but  the  pontiff,  instead 
of  coniplying  with  this  summons,  issued  out  a  decree,  by 
which  he  pretended  to  dissolve  the  council,  and  to  assem^ 
ble  another  at  Ferrara.  This  decree  indeed  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt  by  the  council,  which,  with  the 
consent  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  several 
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other  piioceSt  oontiDued  its  liberations  at  Basil,  and  ob 
the  28th  of  >  September,  in  tbis  same  year,  pronounced  a 
aente&ee  of  contiiniaey  agaituit  the  rebellftMs  pontiff,  for 
hftvii^  revised  to  obey  their  order. 

^iij.  In  the  Year  1438,  J&ugenteis  in  person  oj^ned  the 
council,  which  he  ha4  summovied  to  meet  atFer- 
rara,  and  at  the  second  session  Plundered  oi)t  an  "riilS^^ 
ejicommunication  a^amst  the  fathers  assembled  ^y^"^^""^^ 
at  Basil,  li'he  pnncipal  business  that  was  now  to  be 
transacted  in  the  pontiffs  council,  was  the  jproposed  recon- 
ciliation between  liie  Greek  and  Latin  cnurches ;  and  in 
order  to  idmg  this  salutaiy  and  important  desioi  to  a 
happy  issue,  &  emperor  John  Pal»ologus,  the  Grecian 
p«tnarch>  Josephus,  with  the  most  eminent  bishops  and 
doctors  among  the  Greeks,  aixived  m  Italy,  and  appeared 
in  person  at  Ferrara.  What  animated,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  zeal  of  the  Greeks  in  this  negotiation,  waa 
the  extremity  to  wblch  they  were  reduced  b^  ^  Turks» 
and  the  pleasing  hope,  that  their  reconciliatton  with  the 
Roipan  pontiff  wouIq  contribute  to  engage  the  Latins  in 
their  cause.  Be  that  w  it  may,  there  was  little  done  at 
Ferrara,  where  matters  were  carried  on  too  slowly  to 
afford  any  prospect  of  an  end.oi*  their  disaensmis ;  but 
the  negotiatioDa  were  more  suocessfulat  Florence,.  wUther 
Ei^gonius  removed  the  council  abojut  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1438^  on  account  oi  the  plague  that  broke  out  at 
Ferrara.  On  the  other  hand,  the  councU  of  Basil,  exas- 
perated by  tbe  imperious  proceedings  of  Ei^enius,  de- 
posed him  from  the  papacy  on  the  2dth  of  June,  in  the 
year  1439 ;  which  vigwous  measure  was  not  approved  cf 
by  the  European  kings  and  princes^  It  may  be  easily  con- 
ceiy^ed  what  an  imnression  this  step  made  upon  the  affinonted 
jxmtiff;  he  lost  aU  paiietice ;  'and  devoted,  for  the  second 
tune,  to  hell  and  damnation  the  members  of  the  council  of 
Basil,  by  a  solemn  and  most  severe  edict,  in  which  also  he 
declarea  all  their  acts  null,  and  aU  thek  proceedings  un- 
lawful. This  new  peal  of  pwal  thunder  was  held  in 
derision  by  the  council  of  Basn,  who  persisting  in  their 
pur{Kise,  elected  another  pontiff,  and  raised  to  that  hi^ 
dignity  Amadeus,  duke  of  iSavoy ,  who  then  hved  in  the  most 
profound  solitude  at  a  delidkHis  retreat,  called  R^Mitte, 
u^n  the  borders  of  the  Leman  Lake,  and  who  is  known 
in  the  papal  list  by  the  name  of  Felix  Y . 
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XIV.  Thifi  election  ^ras'  the  occadioii  of  the  revival  oC 
that  deplorable  schism,  which  had  formerly  rent: 
Sfi^^tb  the  church,  ,and  which  had  been  terminated  witli 
asebita.     ^^  much  dlf&culty,  and  after  so  many  vaJB  and 
fruitless  efforts,  at  the  council  of  Constance.    Nay,  the  new 
breach  was  still  more  lamentable  than  the  former  one,  as 
the  flame  was  kindled  not  only  between  two  rival  jpon^ 
tiffs,  but  also  between  the  two  contending  councils  t>f  Basil 
and  Florence.    The  greatest  part  of  the  church  submitted 
to  the  jurisdiction,  and  adopted  the  cause  of  Eugenius ; 
while  Felix  was  acknowledged  as  lawful  pontiff,  by  a  great 
number  of  academies,  and  among  others,  by  the  famous 
university  of  Paris,  as  also  in  several  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces.   TJlie  council  of  Basil  continued  its  delibcfrations, 
and  went  on  enacting  taws,  and  publishing  edicts,  until  the 
year  1443,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Eugenius  and  his 
adherents  to  put  a  stop  to  meirproceedu^s.    And,  though 
in  that  year  the  memoers  of  the  council  retired  to  their 
respective  places  of  abode,  yet  they  declared  publicly  that 
the  council  was  not  dissolved,  but  would  resume  its  defi- 
berations  at  Basil,  Lyons,  or  Lausanne,  as  soon  as  a 
proper  opportunity  was  offered^ 

In  the  mean  tune  the  council  of  Florence,  with  Euge- 
nius at  its  head,  was  chiefly  employed  in  reconciling  the 
differences  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins;  which  weighty 
business  was  committed  to  the  prudence,  zeid,  and  piety, 
of  a  select  number  of  eminent  men  on  both  sides.  The 
most  distinguished  amons  those  whom  the  Greeks  diose 
for  this  purpose,  was  the  learned  Bessarion,  who  was  after- 
ward raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  the  Roman 
church.  This  great  man,  engaged  and  seduced  by  the 
^lendid  presents  and  promises  of  the  Latin  ppntiJST  em- 
ployed the  whole  extent  of  his  authority,  and  tne  power  of 
nis  eloquence,  nay,  he  had  recourse  even  to  promises  and 
threatenings,  to  persuade  the  Greeks  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  that  were  proposed  by  Eueenius.  These 
conditions  required  their  consent  to  the  foUowing  points; 
"  That  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Sop,  as  well 
as  from  the  Father;  that  departed  souls  were  purified  m 
the  infernal  re^ons,  by  a  certain  kind  of  fire^  before  (heir 
admission  to  the  presence  and  vision  of  the  Peity ;  that 
unleavened  bread  might  be  used  in  the  administration  of 
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the  Lord's  49upf>er  f  and  lastly,  which  was  the nudnjuid 
principal  thing  insisted  on  by  the  Latins^  .*^That  the 
Roman  pontiff  wbs  the  sjapreme  judge,  the  true  head  of  the 
universal  efaurch^^  Sucii  were  the  ierms  of  peace  ^  to 
which  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  subrntt^all  except  Mark 
of  Ephesus,  whom  neither  entreaties  nor  rewioras  coijdd 
moTe  from  his  purpose^  ot  engage  to  submit  to  •a  ireconci* 
liation  founded  upon  such  conmttons.  And  indeed  this 
reconciliation,  wluch  had  been  brought  about  by  rarious 
stratagems,  was  much  more  specious  than  solid,  and  had 
by  no  meaifs  stability  sufficient  to  assure  it^  duration.  We 
mid  aocordiiu{ly^  that  the  Greciaadeputies  were  no  sooner 
returned  to  GonstaDtitiople,  than  they  declared  publicly, 
th^t  all  things  had  been  carried  on  at  Florence  by  artifice 
and  fraud,  and  renewed  the  schism  which  had  been  so 
imfperfectly  healed  a  little  time  before*  The  council  of 
Florence  put  an  end  to  its  deliberations  on  the  96th  of 
April  in  the  year  1442,.^  withoi^rf:  haiving  executed  any  of 
toe  designs  that  were  proposed  by  it  in  a  satisfactoiy  inan^ 
ner»  For  beside  the  affair  of  the  Greeks^  they  proposed 
bringing  the  ArmemsM^^s,  Jacobites,  and  more  particularly 
the  Abyssinians,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  churdi; 
but  this  project  was  attended  with  as  little  success  as  the 
othev. 

XV.  Ei^enius  IV.  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  new 
schism  in  the  see  of  Rome,  died  in  the  mdnth  of  whWh  u  h«i. 
February,  1447,.  and  was  succeeded,  in  a  few  ^.^iSkSe^ 
weeks,  by  Thomas  de  Sarzano,  bishop  of  Bolog-  ^"^^  ^• 
na,  who  filled  the  pontificate  under  the  denomination  of 
Nicolas  v.  This  eminent  prelate  had,  in  point  of  merit, 
the  best  pretensions  possible  to  the  papal  throne.  He 
was  distinguished  by  bis  eruditioAi  and  genius ;  he  was  a 
zealous  patron  and  protector  of  learned  men ;  and  what 
was  still  more  laudable,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  mode- 
ration, and  for  the  meek  and  pacific  spirit  that  discovered 

k  The  kbitry  of  thU  couiici],  and  of  the  firauds  and  st  nta^^my  that  were  practiaed  in 
it,  waa  eompoBed  by  that  learned  Grecian^  Sylvester  Sgyropnlua,  whose  work  was  pub- 
lished^ the  Hague,  in  the  year  l€€Oy  with  a  Lapn  translation,  a  pralimUiary  diseourae, 
and  ample  notes,  by  (he  learned  Robert  Creighton»  a  native  of  Great  Britain.  This  his- 
tory was  reffated  by  Leo  Allatius;  In  a  work,  entitled  JBxerettaMoiMf  in  Creiglaoni  Jfyp9r 
rmm,  Venknem  H  MoUu  od  Historimn  Condfc'i  FlorenHid  seripUan  a  Sg^proftUo^  Roma, 


1674y  4to.  See  the' same  author's  Perpetw  Ccmentio  Ecckjim  OrimUd,  et  OeadmU.  p. 
S75,  as  also  MabiUon,  JUiisaiin  ilflrficum,  torn,  i  p.  S43.  Spanhemius,  Deperpetuadu^ 
smtUnu  EediM4  OficfU.  ei  (kcidentt  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  491.    Hermann.  HiMtona  cmetrM. 
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itiielf  in  alt  his  conduct  and  actions.   Under  this  pontilieate 
the  European  piinces,  and  more  especially  the  kmg^  of 
France,  exeftea  their  warmest  endeavours  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  union  in  the  Latin  church,  and  their  efforts 
were  crowned  with  the  desired  success.    For,  in  the  year 
1449,  Felix  V.  resigned  the  papal  chair,  and  returned   to 
his  delicious  hermitage  at  RipaiUe^  while  the  fathers  of  the 
council  of  Basil,  assembled  at  Lausanne,^  ratified  his  vo- 
luntary abdication,  and,  by  a  solemn  decree,  ordered  the 
universal  church  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Nicolas 
as  their  lawful  pontilSl    On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  pro- 
claimed this  treaty  of  peace  with  great  pomp  on  the  18th 
of  June  in  the  same  year,  and  set  me  seal  of  his  approba- 
tion and  authority  to  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Basil.    This  pontiif  distinguished  himself  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  by  his,  love  of  learning,  and  foy  his 
ardent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  which  he  promoted  in  Italy,  with  great  suc- 
cess, by  the  encouragement  he  granted  to  the  learned 
Greeks,  who  came  from  Constantinople  into  that  country." 
The  principal  occasion  of  his  death  was  the  fetaf  revolu- 
tion that  threw  this  capital  of  the  Grecian  empire  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks ;  this  melancholy  event  preyed  upon 
his  spirits,  and  at  length  ended  his  days  on  the  d4kh  of 
March,  in  the  year  14S5. 

XVI.  His  successor,  Alphonsus  Borgia,  who  was  anative 
of  Spain,  and  is  known  in  the  papal  list  by  the  denomiiia- 
tion  of  Callixtus  IIL  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his 
zeal  in  animating  the  Christian  princes  to  make  war  upon 
fmiu  t*^^  Turks;  his  reign  also  was  short,  for  he  died  in 
'^  '  the  year  1458.  j^ncas  Sylvius  Kccolomini,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  pontificate  that  same  year,  under 
the  title  of  Pius  11.  rendered  his  name  much  more  illustri- 
ous, not  only  by  his  extensive  genius,  and  the  important 
transactions  that  were  carried  on  during  Ms  administration, 
but  also  by  the  various  and  useful  productions  with  which 
he  enriched  the  republic  of  letters.  The  lustre  of  his 
fame  was  indeed  tarnished  by  a  scandalous  proof  which 
he  gave  of  his  fickleness  and  inconstancy,  or  rather  per- 

1  The  abdication  of  Felix  V.  was  made  on  the  9th  of  April,  }440,  and  it  was  ntified 
the  16th  day  of  the  month,  by  the  aMembled  fathers  at  Lausanne. 

m  See  Dom.  Oeorgii  mla  MeoUn  V.  ad  Jldem  veterum  MonumerUorum  ;  to  nhkb  is 
added  a  treatise,  entitled  DisquisUio  de  JWotoi  V.  erga  Uteras  tt  Hteratos  viros  ftirocU 
nio,  published  ir  4to.  &♦  F.onr,  in  the  year  1742. 
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haps  of  fais.bad  faith ;  for  after  having  vigcMrously  defend- 
ed,, against  thc^  pontiffs,  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of  ge- 
neral councils,  and  maintained  with  peculiar  Boldness  and 
obstinacy  thj&  cause  of  the  council  of  Basfl,  against  Euee* 
nius  IV,  he  ignonuniously  renounced  these  generous  pnn- 
cipl^s  upon  ms  accession^to.  the  pontificate,  and  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  them  dunng  the  whole  coume  of  his 
administration. «  Thus,  in  the  year  1460,  he  demed  pub* 
liclv  that  the'i>o|>e  was  subordmate  to^a  general'  council, 
ana  even  pronibited  all  appesds  to  such  a  council  under 
the  severest  penalties..  The  year  following,  he  obtained 
from  Lewis  XI^  jking  of  France,  the  abrogation  of  &e 
pragmatic  sanction,'*  which  favoured,  in  a  particular  man- 
ic?^ ti  There  was  a  famoas  edict,  entitled  tbe  pmgnuUU  stmetionf  issued  oat  bj 
LewJB  IX.  who,  thpuj^  he  is  honoured  with  «  place  in  the  Calendar,  was  7«t  a  sealana 
assertor  of  the  liberty  and  priiil^es  of  the  Gallican  church,  against  the  despotic 
encroachments  and  pretensions  of  the  Romali  pontiffs.  It  was  agunst  their  tjrrannical 
proceedings,  and  iatolehible  extortions,  that  this  edict  was  chiefly  letelled ;  and 
though  some  creatures  of  the  cpurt  of  Rome  have  thrown  out  insinuations  of  its  being 
a  spurious  production,  yet  the  contrary  Is  erident  from  its'  having  been  registered,  as 
the  aolhentic  edict  of  that  pioas  monarch,  bT  the  pariiament  of  Fans,  .In  the  year 
1461,  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom  assembled  at  Tours,  in  the  year  1483,  and  by  the 
mtiTersity  of  Pans,  1491.  ^  tor  a  further  account  of  this  edict,  the  excellent  Bit- 
tery  of  Ftmue^  begun  by  the  abbe  Velly,  and  oontinHed  by  M.  Yillaret,  toI.  ^k  p.  67. 

The  edict  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  in  view  here,  b  the  pragmatic  sanction  that  was 
drawn  up  at  Bourges,  in  the  year  1438,  by  Charles  VII.  ling  of  France,  with  ihe  con* 
sent  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  and  granddes  of  the  nation,  who  were  assembled  at 
that  place.  This  edict,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  deliver  the  French 
clergy  firom  the  vexatioDe  they  suifbred  flVom  the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  ever  since 
the  latter  had  fixed  their  residence  at  Avignon,  consisted  of  twenty<three  artidesyin  which, 
among  other  salutary  regulations,  the  elections  to  vacant  benefices  were  restored  to 
their  aaelant  purity  and  freedom  ;*  the  mnaUt  and  other  peciltttary  pretensions  and  en« 
croachments  of  the  pontiffs  abolished,  and  the  authority  of  a  general  council  declared 
superior  to  that  of  the  pope.  This  edict  was  drawn  up  in  concert  with  tbe  fathers  of  the 
eouncU  of  Basil,  and  the  twenty-three  articles  it  contains  were  taken  firom  the  decreea 
of  that  council ;  though  they  were  admitted  by  the  Gallican  church  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, which  the  nature  of  the  times,  and.themsCnners  of  the  nation,  rendered  expe- 
dient Such  then  was  the  pragmatic  sanetion,  whfeh  pope  Pius  II.  engaged  Lewis  ICL 
who  received  upon  that  occasion,  for  him  and  his  successors,  the  title  of  Most  Christian, 
to  abolish  by  a  solemn  declaration,  the  ftitl  execution  of  which  was,  however,  presented 
by  the  noble  stand  made  by  the  university  of  Paris  in  (hvour  of  the  pragmatic  sanction. 
Lewis  also,  perceiving  that  he  had  been  deluded  into  this  declaration  by  the  treacheroiis 
iwinuations  of  Geoffry,  bishop  of  Arras,  whom  the  pope  had  bribed  with  a  cardinal's  cap, 
wd  laige  promises  of  a  more  bcrative  l^nd,  took  no  soK  of  pains  to  have  it  executed^ 
but  published,  on  the  contrary,  new  edicts  against  the  pecuniary  pretensions  and  extor- 
tions of  the  court  of  Rome.  So  that  in  reality  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  not  abolished 
before  the'  eoneordate,  or  agreement)  which  was  transacted  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo 
X.  in  the  year  1517,  and  was  forced  upon  the  French  nation  in  opposition  to  the  united 
efbrts  of  the  dergy,  the  university,  the  parliament  and  the  people.  See  fbr  a  Airtbar 
account  of  this  matter,  Du  Clos,  Hiriohrede  ImkU  XI.  vol.  i  p.  11&-^1SS. 

^  *  That  is  to  say,  that  these  elections  were  irrested  eat  of  the  hands  of  the  popes,  who 
had  «ni|>ed  them,  and  that  by  the  pragaialitc  soficltoi^  every  eborch  had  the  privflcfO  oi 
«hooaing  ita  bishop,  and  every  moaastezyits  abbot  or  prior.  By  the  coacordols,  or  agreement, 
between  Francis  L  and  Leo  X.  which  was  substituted  ia  the  place  oUStMfragfMJUeHmtfumy 
the  nomination  to  the  bichoprics  in  France,  and  the  collation  of  certain  benefiees  of  the  higher 
clawi  were  vested  in  the  kings  of  France.  An  ample  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  conven- 
tioD  maybe  seen  in  bishop  Burnetts  excellent  Hutory  of  the  Rfformaiiony  vol.  iii.  p.  3,  and 
in  a  book  entitled,  Hitt,  du  J^roit  public  Eceln,  JF^rane,  imhlished  in  8vo.  1737,  and  4to.  inlTIQ. 
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ner,  idie  pretensibns  of  ibe  general  Miincils»  to  st^rema- 
ej  in  the  church.  But  the  most  egregious  iostaoce  of  im- 
pudence and  per&^^  that  he  eithibited  to  the  worid^  wa» 
m  the  year  1463^  wnen  he  published  a  solemn  retracticm 
of  all  that  he  had  written  in  favour  of  the  couttcil  of  Ba^ 
and  declared^  without  either  shame  or  hesitation,  that  as 
^neas  Sylvius,  he  was  a  damnable  heretic ;  but  as  Piiu 
n.  he  was  an  orthodoir  pontiff.  This  indecent  declaration 
was  tiie  bist  circumstance,  worthy  of  notice,  that  happen- 
ed difirinjB  his  poirtifi6ate  ;  for  he  departed  tins  life  in  the 
month  of  Julj,  in  the  year  1464.^ 
XVII.  Paul  IL  a  Venetian  by  birth,  whose  nattie  was  Fe- 
c  ter  Bald,  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  church 
'•^"^  in  the  year  1464,  and  di^d  in  the  year  1471.  His 
administration  was  distinguished  by  some  measures,  which, 
if  we  consider  the  gemus  of  the  times,  were,  worthy  of 

E raise ;  though  it  must,  at  the  same  time  be  confessed,  that 
e  did  many  things  which  were  evideptly  inexcusable,  not 
to  tnention  his  reducing  the  jubilee  circle  to  twenty-five 
years;  and  thus  accelerating  the  return  of  that  most  ah* 
surd  aQd  superstitious  ceremony.  So  that  his  reputation 
became  at  least  dubious  iii  after  times,  and  was  viewed  in 
different  lights  by  different  persons.*"  The  followmg  pon- 
tiffs, Sixtus  ly.  and  Iqnocent  YIII,  whose  names  were 
Francis  Atbescala  and  John  Baptist  Sib'o,  were  neither 
remarkable  for  iheif  virtues  nor  their  vices.  The  former 
departed  this  life  in  the  year  1484,  and  the  latter  in  1492. 
Filled  with  the  most  terrible  apprehensions  of  the  danger 
tiiat  threatened  Europe  iii  ^neral,  and  Italy  innarticubtr, 
from  the  growing  power  of  the  Turks,  they  botn  attempt- 
ipd  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  warm- 
ly exhorted  the  European  princes  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
gres9  of  that  warlike  people.  But.  many  obstacles  arose, 
which  prevented  the  execution  of  this  unportant  desi^, 
and  rendered  the  exhortations  of  lliese  zealous  pontiffi 
without  effect.  The  other  undertakings  that  were  pror 
jei^t^d  or  carried  pp,  during  theii*  contmuanOe  at  the  head 

o  Beside  the  wrkmofecelaHMtieftlUftvry.  tee «Wteip««^  JMsHfic*  ef  Ori- 

Hqitef  torn.  ii.  at  tke  article  Eiiee  Sylvius,  p.  ». 


p  Paut  II.  has  had  the  good  for^ne  to  nn^,  in  one  of  the  moat  emuient  and  1 
faen  of  this  age,  the  ftmous  eardinal  Lnirini,  a  lealous  apolon^  See  among  tne  pra- 
ductioas  of  that  Ulustrious  prelate,  the  piece  entitled,  '*  Pauli  IL  Vita  ex  Codiee  An|^icc 
Bibliotbece  desumpta,  prBmissis  Ipsius  npdiciis  adversus  Platinam,  ^Uioiqw  wlxtoi 
forjTf,"  KoB«,  1740,  in  4to. 
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of'  the  church,  are  not  of  importaiiee  sufficient  to  require 
particular  notice.  ■  • 

XVIII.  in  the  series  <rf  pontiffs  Ihat  ruled  the  church 
during  this^ce^ury,  the  last^  in  order  of  time,  was 
AiexSiuler  VI.  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  whose  nan^  Atei^n^vi. 
was  Roderic  Borgia.  The  life  and  actions  of  this  man 
fihowt  that  there  was  a  Nero  among  the  popes  as  well  as 
among  the  emperors.  The  crimes  ana  enormkies  that 
history  has  imputed  to  this  papsd  Nero,  evidently  prove 
himtp  have  been  not  only  destitute  of  all  religious  and 
virtuous  principles,  but  even  regardless  of  decency,  and 
hardened  against  the  very  feeling  of  shame.  And  thougb 
it  may  be  possible,  that  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  may 
have  foiled  false  accusations  against  him,  and  in  some  in- 
stances exaggerated  the  horror  of  his  real  crimes;  yet 
tiiere  is  upon  record,  an  authentic  list  of  undoubted  facts, 
which,  both  by  their  number  and  their  atrocity,  are  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  name  and  memory  of  Alexander  VI. 
odious  and  detestable  in  the  esteem  even  of  siich  as  have 
the  sniatlest  tincture  of  virtuous  principles  and  feelings. 
An  inordinate  affection  for  his  children  was  the  principal 
source  from  whence  proceeded  a  great  part  of  the  crimes 
he  committed.  He  had  four  sons  of  a  concubine  with 
whom  he  had  lived  many  years,  among  whom  was  the  in- 
famous CsBsar  Boigia*.  A  daughter,  named  Lucretia,  was 
likewise  among  the  fhdts  of  this  unlawfol  commerce.  The 
tenderness  of  the  pontiff  for  this  spurious  offspring  was 
excessive  beyond  ail  eiroression ;  his  only  aim  was  to  load 
them  with  riches  and  nonours;  and  m  the  execution  of 
this  purpose,  he  trampled  with  contempt  upon  every  ob- 
stacle, which  the  demands  of  justice,  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  religion,  laid  in  his  way.*>  Thus 
he  went  on  in  his  profligate  career  until  the  year  1503, 
when  the  poison,  which  he  and  his  son  Caesar  had  mingled 
for  others  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  avarice  and  am- 
bition, cut  short,  by  a  happy  mistake,  his  own  days.' 

q  The  life  of  this  execrable  tyrant  has  been  written  in  EngUsfa  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Gordon,  ifhose  work  was  translated  into  French,  and  poblisbed  at  Amsterdam  in  1732. 
The  sane  suljeet  has  howe? er  been  handled  with  more  moderation  by  the  ingenious  and 
learned  authorof  the  Histoire  du  Droit,  PubU  Eedes.  ^hmcoia,  to  which  history  are  sub- 
joined the  U?es  of  Alexander  YI.  and  Leo  X.  . 

r  Such  is  the  account  which  the  best  historians  hate  gi?cn  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI.    Voltaire,  notwithsl^^iag,  has  pretended  to  prove  that  this  pontifl*  died  a  natural 


death. 
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XIX.  The  monastic  societies,  as  we  learn  firom  a  multi- 

tude  of  authentic  records,  and  from  the  testimo- 
The  iDookt.   jjj^g  ^f  tjjg  jj^gt  writers,  were  at  this  time  so  many 

herds  of  lazy,  illiterate,  profligate,  and  licentious  epicu- 
reans, whose  views  in  liife  were  confined  to  opulence,  idle- 
ness,  and  pleasijre.    The  rich  monks,  paiUcidarly  those 
of  the  Benedictine  and  Augustine  orders,  peryerlied  their 
revenues  to  the  gi^atification  of  their  lusts.;  andrenouncii^, 
in  their  conduct,  ill  regard  to  their  respective  rules  of  dis- 
cipline, drew  upon  themselves  a  popular  ochum  b^  their 
sei^suality  and  licentiousness/    This  was  matter  of  afflic- 
tion to  many  wise  and  good  men,  especially  in  France  and 
Germany,  who  formed  the  pious  desisn  of.  stemmmg  the 
torrent  of  monkish  luxury,  and  excited  ^  spirit  of  reforma- 
tion amoi^  that  deffen^rate  order/    Among  the  Geraiaii 
reformers,  who  undertook  the  restoration  of  virtue  and 
temperance  iu  the  convents,  Nicolas  de  Mazen,  an  Aus- 
trian abbot,  and  Nicolas  Dunkelspuhl,  orofessor  at  Vienna, 
held  the  first  rank.    They  attemptea  with  unparalleled 
zeal  and  assidjiity,  the  reformation  of  the  Benedictines 
throughout  all  Germany*  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  restore^ 
at  lea^  a  certain  air  of  decency  and  virtue,  in  the  mona- 
steries of  Swabia,  Franconia,.  and  Bavaria/    The  reform- 
ation  of  the  same  order  was  attempted  in.France  by.  many, 
and  particularly  by  Guido,  or  Guy  Juvenal,  a  learned  man, 
whose  writiugs,  upon  that  and  on  other  subjects,  -were 
received  with  applause.""    It  is  however  certain,,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  tne  monks,  both  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
resisted  with  obstmacy  the  salutary  attempts  of  these 
spiritual  physicians,  and  returned  their  zeal  with  the  worst 
treatment  tnat  it  was  possible  to  show  them. 

XX.  While  the  opulent  monks  exhibited  to  the  world 

scandalous  examples  of  luxury,  ignorance,  lazi- 
Tbtmndicuu.  j^^gg^  ^^^^  liceutiousneSs,  accompanied  with  a 
barbarous  aversion  to  every  thiuj^  that  carried  the  remo- 
test aiq)ect  of  science,  the  mendicants,  and  more  espe* 
cially  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were  chai^ewle 

9  See  Mftrtini  Sengins,  TaaUmes  Ordinis  8,  BmedieUj  lea  OraHo  iu  CotuOi^Basili- 
tnH,  A.  1433,  contra  Titia  Benedict  recitata,  in  Bernh.  PezU  BiUioth,  JlteeUea.  ton*  vifi. 
p.  517. 

t  See  LeU>Ditii  Praf  adXom.  U.  Seripter.  BtwUPit,  p:  40. 

tt  For  an  account  of  these  rerormers.  «ee  Martin  Kropf.  BiNidthMi  MUlkenns,  ten  it 
riHtH8eHpH8Bm$dkluy^.Mdmemsiam,v.  143,  nz,  903,909. 

w  See  Liron,  Siagulmitet  Hhtmiquet  ef  LUtrtirei,  torn.  iii.  p.  49. 
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^  with  irregularities  of  another  kind.    Beside  their  arro- 

'  gance,  w.mch  was  excessive,  a  quarrelsome  and  liti^ou^ 

^  spirit,  an  ambitious) desire  of  encroaching  upiqn  the  rights 

and  privileges  of  otherS}  an  insatiable  zeal  for  the  propa- 
'  gation  of  superstition,  and  the  itch  of  disputing  and  of  start- 

mg  ^bsurd  and  intcicate  questions  of  a  religious  kind,  pre* 
vadled  among  tiiem,,  and  drew  upon  them  jtistly  the  dis- 
{^asure  ajid  indignation  of  manj.  It  was  this  wraQgling 
spirit  that  perpetuated  the  controversies  wiiich  had  sub* 
sistedsolong  between  them  ^nd  the  bishops,  andindeed  the 
whole  sacerdotal  order ;  audit  was tlieir  vain  curiosity  and 
their  inordinate  passion  for  novelty,  that  made  the  divines, 
in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Europesm  academies.^  complain 
of  the  dangerous  and  destructive  errors  they  had  intro- 
duced into  religion.  These  complaints  were  repeated, 
MrithoQt  interruption,  in  all  the  provinces  where  the  men- 
dicants had  any  credit ;  and  the  same  complaints  were  of^ 
ten  presented  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  they  exercised 
sufficiently  both  the  patience  and  subtitty  of  the  pontiffs 
and  their  ministers.  THae  difierent  pontiffs  that  nued  the 
church,  during  this  century,  were  differently  affected  to- 
ward the  mendicants;  some  patronised  them,  others . op- 
posed them ;  and  this  circumstance  frequently  changed 
the  face  of  things,  and  for  a  lobfi:  time  rendered  the  deci- 
sion of  the  contest  dubious.""  The  persecution  that  was 
carried  on  against  the  beguins  became  also  an  occasion  of 
increasing  the  odium  that  bad  been  cast  upon  the  begging 
monks,  and  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 
For  the  beguins  and  lollards,  to  escape  the  fury  of  their 
inveterate  enemies,  the  bishops  and  others,  ^equendy 
took  refuge  in  the  third  order  of  the  Franciscans,  Domim- 
cans,  and  Augustinians,  hoping  that,  in  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  these  powerful  and  respected  societies,  they 
should  find  a  secure  retreat  from  the  calamities,  that  op- 
.  pressed  them.  Nor  were  their  hopes  entirely  disappoints 
ed  here ;  but  the  storm  that  hitherto  pursued  them,  fell 
upon  their  new  patrons  and  protectors,tne  mendicants,who, 
by  affording  a  refuge  to  a  sect  so  odious  to  the  clergy, 
drew  upon  themselves  the  indignation  of  that  sacred  or- 

X  See  Launoii  Lib,  de  Cmone  ;  oHmU  U^idsque  Sextta,  opp.  torn.  i.  part  I.  p.  387. 
Boulay,  llisi.  Atad.  Paris,  torn.  v.  p.  180^  19^  204,  523,  558,  SOI,  617,  75!?.  Ant. 
Wood,  ^ntzq.  Oxen,  torn.  i.  p.  310,  313,  324. 
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der,  and  were  thefeby  involyed  in  cUfficulties  and  perptex- 
ities  of  various  kinds/  < 

nxj.  The*  more  austere  and  rebellious  Franciscans,  wbo^ 
Tiiefeteorthe  sepafatinff .  themselves- from   the,  church,    re« 
^'^^^'^       nouneedUieir .  allegiance  tp  the  Roman  pontsflte, 
and  were  distin^ufefaed  by  the  appelfaition  of  fratrtoeQiy  or 
minoriteS)  continued,.  t(^ether  with  dieir  tertiaries,  the 
beghards,  to  carry' on  an  open  war  against  the  court  of 
Rome.  Their  faeaaq«iarters  wene  in  Italy,  in tt^maxquisate 
of  Ancopa^.and  the  neighbouring  countries^;  for  it  wua 
there  that  dieir  leader  iwd  chief  ruler  resided  The^  were 
persecuted,  about  the  middle  of  this  centtarv,  wsth  the 
greatest  sererity  by  fM)pe  Nicolas  V.  who  employed  e^eTj 
meliiod  he  cauld  think  of  to  Tanqmsb  tiieir  obstinacy, 
sanding  for  that  purpose  suecessively  against  them  the 
Franciscan  monk9,  armed  hoiits,  and  cirfl  magijstrates,  and 
committitig  to  the  flames  many  of  those  wh0  remained  mi* 
moved  by  all  these  means^  of  cony ersion/    This  heary 
persecution  was  carried  on  by  the  ^ucceecfing  pontifisy 
and  by  none  with  greater  bitterness  and  vehi^mence  than 
by  Paul  IL  though  k  is  said,  that  this  pope  chose  cather 
to  conquer  the  headstrong  and  stubborn  perseverance  of 
thissect  by  imprisonmentmidexile,  thanby  fire  andsweordw'^ 
The  fratricelli(,  on  the  other  hand,  animated  by  the  protec- 
tion of  severd  persons  of  great  influence,  who  became 
their  patrons  on  account  of  the  strikmg  appearance  of 
sanctity  which  thejr  exhibited  to  the  world,  opposed  force 
to  force^  and  went  so  far  as  to  put-  td  deaA  s^on^  of  the 
inquisitors^  ^mong  whom  Angelo  of  CamaldoU  fell  a  vic- 
tim ia  their  vengeance.*"  Nor  were  the  commotidna  raised 
b^r  this  troublesome  sect  confined  to  Italy ;  other  comi- 
tries  felt  the  effects  of  their  petulant  zeal ;  and  Bohemia 
and  Silesia,  where  theypreacned  wit^h  wannththeil*  favour- 
ite doctrine,  that  the  true  imitation  of  Christ  consisted  in 
beggary,  and  extreme  poverty,  became  the  theatre  of  the 

y  See  the  preceding  ceotury. 

K  Mauritius  Sartiu«,  De  AnHqua  PieetUum  dvUate  Cupromoniana,  in  Ag^U  Calogerc 
!kaccoUa  di  OpuscuU  ScietUyid^  torn,  zxzix.  p.  39,  81,  97,  where  we  hire  sereral  extracts 
from  the  Manuscript  Diafogae  of  JacMius  4e  Marchia  against  ther  Fratrieelti. 

a  Ang.  Mar.  Quirini  Vila  PAuii  II.  p,  ^8.  Jo*  Targiontus,  Prof,  ttd  CImnr.  VmOar, 
Epitiola*  ad  Ma^UAeekkan,  torn.  L  p.  43,  where  we  b^?e  an  account  of  the  books  Chat 
were  written  against  the  Fratricelli  1^  Nicholas  Paltterioi  and  othen  ander  the  pontili- 
cate  of  Paul  II.  and  which  are  yet  in  manuscript* 

b  See  the  *9eta  Sanctor,  torn.  ii.  JMt.  |».  356. 
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Spiritual  war.''  The  kuig  of  Bohemia  was  well  affected 
to  these  £BUCiatics,  gnunted  them  his  protection,  and  was,  on 
that  account,  excommunicated  by  Paul  IL*^  In  France, 
their  affairs  were  far  from  bein^  prosperous;  such  of 
them  as  fell  bito  the  hands  of  the  mquisitors  were  commk* 
ted  to  die  flanies,*  and  they  were  eagerly  searched  after  in 
the  pi^vince  of  Toulouse,  and  the  adjacent  countries,, 
where  great  numbers  of  them  lay  concealed,  and  en- 
deavoured f  o  esci^e  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies ;  while 
several  of  tibeir  scattered  parties  removed  to  Enghmd  and 
IrekuQd/  The  dreadful  series  of  calamities  and  persecu- 
tions that  pursued  this  miserable  sect  was  not  sufficient  to 
extinguish  it  entirely ;  for  it  subsisted  until  the  times  of 
the  reforntetion  in  Germany,  when  its  remaming  votaries 
adopted  the  cause,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  and  disd** 
pline  of  Luther. 

XXII.  Of  the  religious  fraternities  that  were  founded  in 
this  century,  none  deserves  a  more  honourable 
mention,  than  the  brethren  and  clerks  of  the  com-  uSTl^SSS 
mon  life,  as  they  called  themselves,  who  lived  under  tSiSS^ 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  wei'e  eminently  use-  ^^ 
ful  in  promoting  the  cause  o^  religion,  learning,  and  virtue^ 
Tiiis  society  had  been  formed  in  the  preceding  age  by 
Gerard  de  Groote,  a  native  of  Deventer,'  and  a  man  re^ 
markable  for  his  fervent  piety  and  extensive  erudition ;  it 
was  not  however  before  the  present  century,  that  it  re- 
ceived a  proper  degree  of  consistence,  and  having  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  council  of  Constance,  flourished  in 
Holland,  the  Lower  Germany,  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 
It  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  lettered  brethren^  or 
ekrksj  and  the  illiterate^  who  though  they  occupied  separate 
habitations,  lived  in  the  firmest  bonds  of  fraternal  union. 
The  clerks  applied  themselves  with  exemplary  zeal  and 
assiduity  to  the  studv  of  polite  literature^  and  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  They  composed  learned  works  for  the 
instruction  of  their  contemporaries,  and  erected  schools 

c  Jo.  GeorEil  Scbelhornii  Jieta  HUtorica  Ecdes.  pvi  L  p.  66,  283. 

d  Quirini  VUa  PanU  II.  p.  73. 

e  I  have  fn  maoaeGript  in  my  posscsBion,  the  acta»  or  decrees  of  the  Inqnmlion  against 
John  Gudulchi  de  CasteUione  and  Francis  de  Archata,  both  oC  then  FivtriceUi^  who  were 
burnt  in  France  in  the  year  1454. 

f  Wogd,  Jintiq,  Oxonieru,  torn.  ii.  p.  232. 

g  The  life  of  this  famous  Dutchman,  Gerard  Groote,  was  written  by  Thomas  a  item* 
pis,  and  is  to  be  found  in  his  Works.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lif€8  pt  eloTea  of  fcis 
contemporaries,  which  werQ  composed  by  thi^  eminent  writeV. 

VOL.  II.  ,69  n        \ 
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and  sembaiies  of  le;anuiig  wherever  they  went  'The 
illiterate  brethren,  on  the  other  hand»  were  employed  in 
manual  labour,  and  eKercised  with  success  the  mechasiio 
arts.    Neither  of  the  two  classes  were  under  the  restraint 
of  religious  vows ;  yet  they  had  all  things  in  common,  and 
tbin}  community  was  the  great  bond  of  their,  umon.    Xhe 
sisters  of  this  virtuous  society  lived  much  in  the  same 
manner,  and  employed  the  hours,  that  were  not  conse- 
crated to  prayer  and  reading,  in  the  education  of  young 
¥'rls,  and  in  branches  of  industry  suitable  to  their  sex* 
he  schools,  that  were  erected  by  the  clerks  of  this  fi^- 
temity,  acquired  a  great  and  illustrious  reputation  in  this 
century.    From  them  issued  forth  those  immortal  restorers 
of  learning  and  taste  that  gave  a  new  face  to  the  republic 
of  letters  in  Germany  and  Holland,  such  as  Erasmus  of  Rot- 
terdam, Alexander  Hegiu^,  John  Murmelius,  and  several 
other^.^   The  institution  of  tibte  order  of  the  Jesuits  seemed 
to  diminish  the  credit  of  tibtese  excellent  schools,  wUc^h 
from  that  period  began  to  decline,  and  of  which  there  are 
at  this  time  but  veij  few  remaining.    The  brethren  of  the 
common  life  were  n'equently  called  beghards  and  JoUards, 
appellations  thathad  been  ^ven  to  so  many  different  sects, 
and  were  obliged  to  sustain  the  insults  and  opposiUon  of 
the  clergy  and  monks,  who  had  an  inexpressible  aversion 
to  every  thiog  that  bore  the  remotest  aspect  of  learning  or 
taste/ 

Tk«Gi«ek  xxiii.  Of  the  Greeks,  who  acquired  a  name  by 
^">^  their  learned  productions,  the  most  eminent  were^ 
Simeon  of  Thessalonica,  the^author  of  several  treatises^ 
and  among  others  of  a  book  against  the  heresies  that  had 
troubled  we  church :  to  which  we  may  add  his  writings 
against  the  Latins,  which  are  not  extant  ;*" 

h  Accounts  of  this  order  BaTe  been  giTen  by  Aub.  Mireus,  in  his  Cknmeon'  ai  Ji. 
13S4^  and  by  Helyot,  in  his  Hittory  qf  tke  fie%toNt  Ordersj  torn,  fit  Bat,  io  that 
whidi  I  have  here  gircn,  tlnre  are  some  cireunuitances  taken  (torn  aBcniit  neaidi 
not  yet  publUbed.  I  ha?e  in  my  fNMtesuoiiMTer^  manuacripta,  which  fumUh  male* 
riala  for  a  much  dearer  and  a  more  circuD|fltai^tial  account  of  the  institiation  and  pro* 
grets  of'thb  order,  than  etn be  derived  from-the  bckofesiiiat  ha^e  hitherto  apppared  on 
that  subject.  *'     .' 

i  We  read  frequently,  in  thcTecords  of  this  odntury,  of  schools 'effected  by  tbR  Lol- 

.  lards^  and  sometimes  by  the  Beehards,  at  Deventer,  Srunswicx  K^oni^l^i^,,  aM  Mon* 

«ter,  and  inany  other  plKas,  ..^ow  tlkese  JLf^dA'We^  ^\Sks  of  the  conunotf  life, 

who,  on  aeeoiinf  of  iiheil:^^e,  industry,  9$fB.  |lt&itil|)|^  whkii  ren^etM  Cbaaa  ^'  asm 

:     in  the  e^ueaiion  o^-ij^tlf.^Mih  invited  by^4be>.jii9[]|^]«ta8  of  jeverakefltidi  to  reaida 

^'^'^y^.kiorm.^VMf^         i^.  vol.  xn^.^  46, ..  itich.  ^ii0m^^iSiilLiu&4t  if  jm- 
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Josephus  Bryeimius,  who  wrote  a  book  Concenung  tbe 
Trinily^  and  another  affamst  the  Latins ; 

Macarius  Maeres,  whose  animosity  against  the  Latins 
was  carrieci  to  the  greatest  height ; 

George  Phran^a,  whose  historical  talent  makes  a  figure 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Byzantine  historians ; 

Marcm  Ephesius,  who  was  an  obstinate  enemy  to  the 
coum^il  of  Florence ; 

Cardinal  Bessarion,  the'  illustrious  protector  and  sup- 
porter of  the  I^atonic  school,  a  man  of  unparalleled  gemiis 
andenidkion;  but  touch  hated  by  the  Greeks,  because  he 
«eemed  to  le«  n  to  the  party  of  the  Latins,  and  proposed  a 
miion  of  the  two  nations  to  the  prejudice  of  the  farmer ;'' 

Geoige  Scholarius,  otherwise  called  Grennadius,  who 
wrote  against  the  Latins,  and  more  especially  against  the 
ooimqil  of  Floi^ce,  with  more  learning,  candour,  and 
})erspicuity  than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen;'' 

Geori^e  Gemistius  Pletho,  a  man  of  eminent  learning, 
who  excited  many  of  the  Italians  to  the  study,  not  only  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy  in  particular,  but  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature in  general ; 

Geoigeof  Trapezond,  who  translated  several  of  the  most 
eminent  Grecian  authors  into  Latin,  and  supported  the 
catise  of  the  Latins  against  the  Greeks  by  h^  dexterous 
and  eloquent  pen ; 

George  Godinus,  of  whom  we  have  yet.remaining  seve- 
ral promictions  i*elati^  to  the  Byzantine  history. 

XXIV.  The  tribe  of  Latin  writers  that  adorned  or  dis- 
honoured this  century  is  not  to  be  numbered.  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Weshdl  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  *he  enu*  "  ^  **^ 
meration  of  those  who  wrote  upon  theological  matters, 
and  even  of  these  we  shall  only  mentibn  the  mOst  eminent. 
At  their  head  we  may  justly  place  John  Grerson,  chanceUor 
of  die  university  of  Paris,  the  most  illustrious  ornament 
that^this  a^  can  boast  of,  a  man  of  the  greatest  influence 
and  authonty,  whom  the  council  of  Constance  looked  upon 
as  its  oracle,  the  lovers  of  liberty  as  their  patron,  and 

1 BU.  Simon,  L  c  ton,  1.  p.  4S1. 

m  For  an  aecount  of  Befsnriont  tnd  the  other  learned  men  here  mentioned,  see  Bor- 
nems  and  Body,  in  tbekr  hiitoriee  of  tbe  leitoration  of  letters  in  Italy,  by  the  Greeks 
that  took  reft^  thereafter  the  taking  of  Constantinople;  add  to  these  the  Bt6iM*ee« 
Grosee  of  Fabrichis. 

n  Rieh.  Simon,  Crayoncs  de  PEgUsi  OriinUde  mtt  b  TVofuniftffMnHefioft,  p.  8f ,  and' 
Mtffue  de  ^.  Du  Fin,  torn.  i.  p.  4S8. 
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wboie  memory  is  yet  precious  to  such  ^moiig  the  Frenoli 
as  are  at  all  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  their  privitef^es 
against  papal  despotism.''    This  excellent  man  puUkked 
a  consioerable  number  of  treatises  that  were  adminiMjr 
adapted  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  a  superstitious  wor- 
ship, to  excite  a  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and  to  hcuil  tlie 
wounds  of  a  divided  church ;  thoush,  in  some  respet^  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  understood  uoroogUy  the  qenuoMis 
and  injunctions  of  the  ffomel  of  Christ.    The  most  emi- 
nent among  the  other  theological  writers  were, 

Nicolas  de  Clemapgis,  a  man  of  uncommon  eandour 
and  integrity,  who  lamented  in  the  most  eloquent  and  a£* 
fecting  strains,  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and  the  luhap- 
py  state  of  the  Christian  church ;''  '*v 

Alj^nsus  Tostatus,  bishop  of  Avila,  who  baded  the 
Holy  Scriptiures  with  an  unwieldy  and  voluminous  Com- 
mentary, and  composed  also  other  works,  in  which  tbnre 
is  a  great  mixtare  of  good  and  bad ; 

Ambrose  of  Camalduli,  who  acquired  a  higjk  degne  of 
reputation  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  his  uncommon  acquaintance  with  Grecian 
fiterature,  as  also  by  the  ^eai  and  industry  he  discovered 
in  the  attempts  he  made  to  effectuate  a  reconciliation  be* 
tween  the  (Greeks  and  Latins ; 

Nicolas  de  Cusa,  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  and  no  mean 
genius,  though  not  so  famed  for  the  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment, as  may  appear  from  a  work  of  his,  entitled  Conjec- 
tures concerning  tlie  last  day  ;"> 

John  Nieder,  whose  writings  are  very  proper  to  give  us 
an  accurate  notion  of  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  aee  in 
which  he  lived,  and  whose  voyages  ^md  transactionsnave 
rendered  him  fan^ous ;         ' 

John  Capistran,  who  was  in  high  esteem  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  on  accoimt  of  the  ardour  and  vehemence  with 

oSeeDQPin,  O^rMmoMfMiIiliiiT.wbicbanfNaz^dtotlie  edition  oT  tlie  wtilv 
of  Genon,  whidi  we  owe  to  that  laborious  author,  and  whiclb  waa  publUhed  at  Ant- 
vatp  In  five  Tohunes  folio,  in  tiw  fear  1706.  See  alio  Jo.  Laaooii  iftaCeria  (fpmaM 
RMgU  'Mvorrcit^  part  iiL  lib.  il.  cap.  L  p.  514^  torn.  It.  part  L  opp.  Henn.  vaa  der 
Kardt,  Jieia  Conea,  CmuitmU  torn.  1.  part  !▼.  p.  96. 

p  See  LaanoH  HUlor.  GymnoB,  y^mrr.  part  ill.  lib.  IL  cap.  III.  p.  865.  Lonneval, 
JHtt.  de  PBffiiat  \GMame,  toiki.  sit.  p.  436.  The  works  of  Clemaoffb  Were  poblished, 
some  pieces  excepted,  at  Leyden,  wim  a  glossary,  in  the  year  1631,  by  Lydius. 

o  Bayle,  Jl^Mmtc  ma  ilttestUm  dSm  FrmrineUi,  torn.  IL  cap.  cxril.  p.  517.  Tht  woiirs 
of  Nicoliis  was  published,  in  one  rolume,  at  Basil,  in  the  year  1565. 
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which  he  defended  the  jurisdiction  and  majesty  of  the 
pontiffs  against  all  their  enemies  and  opposers ;'' 

John  Wesselus  and  Jerome  Savanarota,  who  may  justly 
1)6  placed  among  the  wisest  and  worthiest  men  of  this  age. 
The  former,  who  was  a  native  of  Groningen,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  penetration  and  sagacity  was 
called  the  light  of  the  worlds  propagated  severd  of  those 
doctrines,  wnich  Luther  afterward  meulcated  with  greater 
evidence  and  energy,  and  animadverted  with  freedom  and 
candour  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  church/  The 
latter  was  a  Dominican  and  a  native  of  Ferrara,  remarkable 
for  piety,  eloquence,  and  learnings  who  touched  the  sores 
of  me  church  with  a  heavier  hand,  and  inveighed  ags^st 
the  pontiffs  with  greater  severity.  This  freedom  cost  him 
dear ;  he  was  committed  to  Uie  flames  at  Florence  in  th^ 
^ar  1498,  and  bore  his  fate  with  the  most  triumphaQt  foiv 
titude  and  serenity  of  i^d  ;* 

Abhonsus  Spina,  Who  wrote  a  book  against  the  Jews 
and  saraceni^>  which  he  called  Fortalitium  Fidei. 

To  afl  these  We  must  join  the  whole  tribe  of  the  scho- 
lastic writers,  whosie  chief  ornaments  were,  John  Capreo- 
lus,  John  de  Turrecremata,  Antoninus  of  Florence,  Diony- 
sius  a  Ryckel,  Henry  G^rcomius^  Gabriel  Biel,  Stephen' 
Bruli&r,  and  others.  The  most  remarkable  among  the 
mystics  were,  Vincentius  Ferrer^us,  Henry  Harpniusi 
Laurentius  Justinianus,  Bemardinus  Senensis,and  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  who  shone  among  these  with  a  superior  lustre, 
and  to  whom  the  ikmous  book  Conoeming  the  Imitation 
of  Christ,  is  commonly  attributed." 

r  Lraftmt,  fRiMre  itU  Qwtm  iu  OiMifMy  torn.  iL  p.  254.  Waddlogi  Jhmdti  M- 
mrmn,  torn.  ix»  p,  67. 

B  Jo.  Henr.  Mail  Vita  RmiekM,  p.  156. 

t  B.  Jo.  Fraae.  Bu^doi  Pmnrgm  Aulorieo  Tleolog^M.     The  life  of  Sanmarola  was 

vrittoD  by  J.  FiaDfiii  Picua^  ana  poblisbed  in  two  volnnies,  ^to.  a«  Paris,  witli  mnxmB 

annotations,  letters,  and  onnnal  pieces  by  Queti^in  the  year  1674.     The  sane  edi* 

«Corpublaflheaalsoat  Pasia^that  same  year,  the  Sfiritual  imd  Jhedie  EpUOet  nf  Btin* 

narola,  translated  from  the  Italiaa  into  Latio.    See  EchanI,  Ber^ton  |V<trffai^,  Cfp, 

1.  p«  o84. 

«  Hie  late  Abbe  LangietdeFresnoy  pfomited  the  world  a  demonstration  that  this 
fltaons  booL  whose  tnie  anthor  has  been  so  mneh  dispatia4  amoi^  t^  learned  waa 
originally  written  in  French  by  a  person  named  Gerpen,  or  Gersqii,  and  only  translated 
.  into  Latin  by  Thoaaa  a  Kempis.  Sea  Qraaetas  in  lawniewfa,  part  ii.  torn.  i?.  paiit  d. 
opp.  p.  414,  415.  The  history  of  this  Umhw  book  is  gi^n  by  Viipcehlivs  ThviUiarivs, 
i^\ht  Open  J^0tU^umaMaMaoM€tRuhuarH,  torn.  iu.v*  54. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COirCEBKINO  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION,  AND  THE  DOCTEm  OF  THB  CRVVCB 
^  DUIUITG  TSIS  CEJf TVRY. 

I.  The  state  of  religion  was  become  so  corrupt  amon^ 
the  Latins,  mat  it  was  utterly  destitute  of  any 
tt^as'SST  thing  that  could^  attract  the  esteem  of  the  truly 
*^  virtuous  and  judicious  part  of  mankind.    Thisis 

a  fact,  which  even  they  whose  prejudices  render  them  un- 
willii^  to  acknowledge  it^  will  never  presume  to  deny. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  orientals,  religion  had  saarcely  a 
better  aspect  than  among  liie  Latins  ;  at  least,  if  thq  dif- 
ference was  in  their  lav^r,  it  was  far  from  being  consider- 
able.   The  worship  of  the  Deity  consisted  in  a  round  of 
frivolous  and  insipid  ceremonies.  The  discourses  of  those 
who  instructed  the  people  in  public,  were  not  only  desti- 
tute of  sepse,  judgment,  and  spirit,  but  even,  of  piety  and 
devotion,  and  were  in  reality  nothing  moj«  than  a  motley 
niixture  of  the  grossest  fiictioas,  and.^e  most  extrava^ 
gant  inventions.    The  reputation  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  piety  was  easily  acquu'ed ;  it  was  lavished  upon  those 
who  professed  a  profound  vene^tion  for  the  sacred  order, 
and  their  ghostly  head  the  Roman  pontiiS^  who  studied  to 
render  the  saints,  i.  e.  the  clergy,  tneir  mmisters,  propi- 
tious by  frequent  and  ricb  donations,  who  were  exact  and 
regular  in  the  observance  of  the  stated  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  and  who  had  wealth  enough  to  pay  the  fines  which 
the  P^^  quaestors  had  annexed  to  the  commission  of  all 
the  different  degrees  of  transgression ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  purchase  indulgences.  Such  were  the  ingredients  of  or- 
dinary piety  ;  but  such  as  added  to  these  a  certain  degree 
of  austerity  and  bodily^  mortification,  were  placed  in  the 
highest  order  of  worthies,  and  considered  as  Uie  peculiar* 
favourites  of  heaven.    On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
those  who  were  studious  to  acquire  a  just  notion  of  reli- 
gious matters,  to  investijgate  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  to  modeitheir  lives  and  manners  after  the 
precepts  and  example  of  the  divine  Saviour,  was  extreme- 
ly  small,  and  such  had  much  difficulty  in  escaping  the 
gibbet,  in  an  age  where  virtue  and  sense  were  looked  upon 
as  heretical. 
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IK  This  Quserafole  statte  of  tbiiigs,  this  enormoos  p^iw 
version  of  religion  and  moraU(^  throughout  almost 
all  the  western  provinces,  was  observed  and  de*^  oH^'lJn. 
plored  by  many  wise  and  good  men,  who  all  en-  fZHl^i? 
deavour^,  though  in  different  ways,  to  stem  the  •^*"*  '^'^ 
torrent  of  superstition,  and  to  reform  a  corrupt  church. 
la  England  and  Scotland,  the  disciples  of  Wicldiff,  whom 
the  multitude  had  stij^matized  with  the  odious  title  of 
Lollards,  continued  to  mvei^h  against  the  despotic  laws  of 
the  pontiffs,  and  the  licentious  manners  of  the  cleigy.^ 
The  Waldenses,  though  persecuted  and  oppressed  on  all 
sides,  and  irom  every  quarter,  raised  their  voices  even  in 
^  remote  valleys  and  lurking  places  whither  they  were 
driven  by  the  violence  of  their  enemies,  and  called  aloud 
for  succour  to  the  expiring  cause  of  religion  and  virtue. 
Even  in  Italy,  many^  and  among  others,  the  famous  Sava-- 
narola,  had  the  coure^  to  declare,  that  Rome  was  be^- 
come  the  image  of  Babylon ;  and  this  notion  was  soon 
aidopted  by  multitudes  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  But 
the  greatest  part  of  the  cleiigy  and  monks,  persuaded  that 
their  honours,  influence,  and  nche^  would  diminish  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  amoiu;  the  people, 
and  would  receive  inexpressible  detriment  m>m  the  down-* 
fal  of  superstition,  opposed,  with  all  their  might,  every 
thing  that  had  the  remotest  aspect  of  a  reformation^,  and 
imposed  silence  upon  these  importunate  censors,  by  the 
fcmnidable  authority  of  fire  and  sword. 

III.  The  religious  dissensions  that  had  been  excited  in 
]$ohemia  by  the  ministry  of  John  Huss  and  his    comnkufom 
disciple  Jacobellus  de  Misa,  were  doubly  in-  *"**'"*^ 
flamed  by  the  de[^orable  fate  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of 

.  Prague,  and  broke  out  into  an  open  war,  which  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  most  savage  and  unparalleled  barbarity. 

<rhe  followers  of  Huss,  who  pleaded  for  the  administration 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity  in  the  holy  sacrament,  being  perse- 
cuted and  oppressed  in  various  ways  by  the  emissaries  and 
ministers  of  the  court  of  Rome,  retired  to  a  steep  and  high 
mountain  in  the  district  of  Bechin,  in  which  they  held  their 
religious  meetings,  and  administered  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  under  both  kinds.        This  mountain  they 

w  See  WUklnty  Concilia  Magnit^  Brilmn.  ei  Hibenu  torn.  ir.    Wooa«  JhiHa.  Own.  • 

torn.  i.  p.  802, 804.  -^       ^  , 
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called  Tabor,  from  the  tente  wUch  they  at  first  cm^crted 
diere  for  their  habitation ;  and  in  process  of  time  the^ 
raised  a  strong  fdrtifieation  for  its  defence,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  weU'-bult  and  regular  city.    Nor  did  they  stop  here  ; 
but,  forming  more  ^nd  and  important  projects,  they  chose 
for  their  chiefs,  Nicholas  of  Hussinet,  md  the  famous  John 
Ziska,  a  Bohemian  knight,  a  man  of  the  most  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution;  and  proposed,  under  the  stand- 
ards m  these  vahaM;  leaders,  to  revenge  the  deatii  of  Huss 
and  Jerome,  upon  the  creatures  6f  the  Roman  pontifl^  and 
obtain  a  libertf  of  worshipping  God  in  a  more  rational 
manner  than  that  which  was  prescribed  by  the  church  of 
Rome*    After  the  death  of  Nicholas,  whidi  hsa>pened  in 
<^  year  l^^O,  Ziska  commanded  al6ne  this  waruKe  body, 
and  iiad  the  satisfection  to  see  his  arm]^  increase  from  day 
to  day.    During  the  first  tumults  of  this  war,  which  were 
no  more  than  a  prelude  to  calamities  of  a  much  mcnre 
dreadful  kind,  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  departed 
this  life  in  tiie  year  I41d/ 
IV.  The  emperor  Sigismund,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  employed  not  onty  edicts  and 
^r  «SKf!i  remonstrances,  but  also  the  terror  of  penal  la  ws^ 
BSTpiw*"**    and  the  force  of  arms,  to  put  an  end  to  these  la- 
^^^*^  mentable  divisions ;  and  great  numbers  of  ^e 

Hussites  perished,  by  His  orders,  in  the  mbst  barbarous 
manner.  The  Bohemians,  irritated  by  these  inhuman  pro- 
ceedings,  threw  off  his  despotic  yoke  in  the  year  1400, 
and,  with  Ziska  at  their  head,  made  war  against  their 
sovereign.  This  famous  leader,  though  deprived  of  his 
sight,  discovered,  in  every  step  he  took,  sucn  an  admira- 
bte  mixture  of  prudence  and  intrepidity,  that  his  name 
became  a  terror  to  his  enemies.  Upon  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  14S4,  the  plurality  of  the  Hussites 
chose  for  their  general  Procopius  Rasa,  a  man  also  of 
undaunted  courage  and  resolution,  who  maintained  their 
cause,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  spirit  and  success. 
The  acts  of  barbarity  that  were  committed  on  both  sides, 
were  shocking  and  terrible  beyond  expression ;  for,  not- 

iCjp*  X  ThU  prince  bad  no  sooner  begun  UAiiecute  tbe  decrees  of  tba  cooacfl  of 
Conntance  against  tbe  Hussites,  tban  tbe  inbabitanU  of  Prague  took  fire  et  tbis  procsed- 
inff,  raised  e  tumult,' murdered  the  magistrates  who  published  the  order,  and  committed 
other  outtages,  which  filled  the  court  of  Wenceslaus  with  consternation,  and  aoafleelai 
that  pusillanimous  monarch,  that  be  was  seized  with  an  apopiezjry  of  which  he  Mni 
a  few  dajTB. 
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^inthstaDding  the  irreconcilable  opposition  that  there  was 
between  the  rel^ous  sentiments  of  the  contending  parties, 
they  both  aCTeed  in  this  one  honible  point,  that  it  was  in- 
nocent and  lawful  to  persecute  and  extirpate  with  fire  and 
sword  the  enemies  ot  the  true  religion,  and  such  they  re- 
•ciprocally  appeared  to  be  in  each  odiei^s  eyes.  The  Bo- 
hemians maintained  that  Huss  had  been  unjustly  put  to 
deal^  at  Constance,  and  consequently  revenged,  with  the 
utmost  fury,  the  injwy  that  had  been  done  him.  The^ 
acknowledged  it,  nevertheless,  as  an  incontestable  princi- 
ple, that  heretics  were  worthy  of  capital  punishment ;  but 
they  denied  obstinately  that  Huss  w^s  a  heretic.  This 
pernicious  maidm  then,  was  the  source  of  that  cruelty  that 
dishonoured  the  exploits  of  botii  the  parties  in  tins  dread-, 
fill  war ;  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  determine,  which  of 
the  two  carried  this  cruelty  to  the  greatest  height. 

y.  All  those  who  ^ndertook  to  avenge  the  death  of  the 
Boheiman  martyr,  set  out  upon  the  same  princi-  n>e  oaux^ 
pies,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  they  ^^ 
seemed  to  agree  both  in  their  religious  sentiments,  and  in , 
their  demands  upon  the  church  and  government  from 
which  they  had  withdrawn  themselves.  But  sts  their 
numbers  mcreased,  their  union  diminished,  and  their 
army  being  prodigiously  augmented,  by  a  confluence  of 
strangers  from  all  quarters,  a  great  dissension  arose 
among  them,  which,  in  the  year  1420,  came  to  an  open 
rupture,  and  divided  this  multitude  into  two  great  £atctions» 
which  .were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Calixtines  and 
'  Taborites.  The  former,  who  were  so  called  from  their 
insisting  upon  the  use  of  the  cup,  or  chalic^,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  tne  eucharist,  were  mild  in  their  proceedings^  and 
modest  in  their  demands,  andshowed  no  disposition  to  over- 
turn the  ancient  system  of  church  government,  or  to  make 
any  considerable  changes  in  the  religion  which  was  pub- 
licly received.  All  that  they  required,  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  four  articles  which  follow.  They  de- 
manded, first,  that  the  word  of  Grod  should  be  explained  to 
the  people  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  manner,  without  the 
mixture  of  superstitious  comments  or  inventions ;  secondly, 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  supper  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  both  kinds  ;  thirdly,  that  the  clergy,  instead  of 
empl6ying  all  their  attention  and  zeal  in  the  acquisition  of 
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ridies  and  power,  should  turn  their  thoughts  to  ob^f^ts 
more  suitable  to  their  profession,  and  be  anmitious  of  hnng 
and  acting  as  became  the  fiuecessorsof  the  holy  apoetles  ; 
and  fourthly,  tliat  transgressions  of  a  more  heinous  kisd, 
or  mprtal  sins,  should  be  punished  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
their  enormity.    In  this  great  faction  however  there  were 
some  subordmate  sects,  .who  were  divided  upon  several 
points.    ^Hie  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  one 
occasion  of  dispute ;  Jaqobellus  de  Misa,  who  had  first  pro- 
posed the  celenration  of  that  ordinance  under  both  kinds, 
was  of  opmion,  that  infants  had  a  right  to  psfftake  of  it, 
and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  many ;  while  others  main- 
tained the  contrary  doctrine,  and  confined  the  privil^e  in 
question  to  persons  of  riper  years/ 
VI.  The  demands  of  the.  Taborites,  who  derived  their 
name  fi*om  a  mountain  well  known  in  saered  his- 
Tawmca.     jpjy^  were  much  more  ample.    They  not  only  fai- 
sisted  upon  reducing  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  its  primitive 
simplicity ;  but  required  also,  that  the  system^  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  snoi4d  be  reformed  in  the  same  manner, 
the  authority  of  the  pope  destroyed,  the  form  of  divine 
worship  changed  ;  they  demanded,  in  a  word,  the  o'ectidn 
of  a  new  church,  a  new  hierarchy,  in  which  Christ  tkme 
should  re^,  and  all  things  should  be  carried  on  by  a  divine 
direction  and  impulse.    In  maintaining  these  extravagant 
demands,  the  principal  doctors  amon^  the  Taborites,  such 
as  Martin  Loquis,  a  Moravian,  and  his  followers,  went  so 
far  as  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  chimerical  notion,  that 
Christ  would  descend  in  person  Upon  earth,  armed  with 
fire  and  sword,  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  purify  the  church 
firom  its  multiplied  corruptions.    These  fanatical  dreams 
they  propagated  every  where,  and  taught  them  even  in  a 
]>udUc  manner  with  unparalleled  confidence  and  presump- 
tion.   It  is  this  enthusiastic  class  of  the  Hussites  aione^  that 
we  are  to  look  upon  as  accountable  for  all  those  abomina- 
ble acts  of  violence,  rapine,  desolation,  and  murder  which 
are  too  indiscriminately  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Hussites, 
in  general,  and  to  their  tWQ  leaders  Zisca  and  Procopius 
in  particular/    It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  a 

y  Bystnii  Diarium  AtiMdicttm,  p.  130'. 

:i  From  tbe  fotlowing  ophtions  and  maxims  of  tlie  Taborites,  which  may  be  seen  fn 
the  Diarium  Hu9$iHeum  of  Byziniua,  we  may  form  a  just  idea  of  their  detestable  bar- 
ijarity ;    **  Omnes  l^is  Cbr^stl  arlversarri  debent  puniri  septem  plai^is  novfsviMb,.  ad 
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great  part  of  die  Husiites  had  imbibed  the 'most  barbarous 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  obligation  of  executing 
vengeance  upon  their  enemies,  against  whom  they  breath- 
ed nollnng  but  bloodshed  and  fury»  without  any  mixture  of 
humanity  or  compassion.  i 

ni.  In  the  year  1493,  the  council  of  Basil  endeavoured 
to  put  an  end  to  thii  dreadful  war,  and  for  that  rbeeommo. 

5urpose  invited  the  Bohemians  to  their  assembly.  S^te*!^: 
'he  Bohemians^  accepting  this  invitatipn,  sent  ~^- 
ambassadors,  and,  among  others,  Procopius  their  leader^ 
to  represent  them  in  that  council.    But,  after  many  warm 
debates,  these  messengers   of  peace  returned  without 
having  effected  any  thing  that  might  even  prepare  the  way 
for  a  reconciliation  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired.    The 
Calixtines  were  not  averse  to  peace ;  but  no  methods  of 
persuasion  could  engage  the  Taborites  to  yield.  This  mat- 
ter however  was  transacted  with  more  success  by  iEneas 
Sylvius  and  others,  whom  the  council  sent  into  Bohemia 
to  renew  the  conferences.    For  these  new  legates,  by  al- 
lowing the  Calixtines  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment^  satisfied  them  in  the  point  which  they  had  chiefly  at 
heart,  and  thereby  reconciled  them  with  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff.   But  the  Taborites  remained  firm,  adhered  inflexibly 
to  their  first  principles ;  and  neither  the  artifice  nor  elo- 
quence of  Sylvius,  nor  the  threats,  sufferings,  and  perse- 
cutions to  which  their  cause  exposed  them,  could  vanauish 
their  obstinate  perseverance  in  it.    From  this  period  in- 
deed they  began  to  review  their  religious  tenetsj  and  their 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  with  a  design  to  render  them 
more  perfect.    This  review,  as  it  was  ex:ecuted  with  great 

quarum  executionem  fidele«  sunt  proTOcandi.  In  into  tempore  uUionifl  diristus  in  sua 
buoiUitate  et  miseratione  non  est  imitandus  ad  ipsos  peccatores,  sed  in  zelo  et  furore 
et  justa  Ktributione.  In  boc  tempore  ultionia,  quUibc^t  ftdelis,  etiara  presbyter,  ftioN* 
fumdn^iie  tjriniualis,  est  tas/ectti-liu,  qui  gladium  suum  corporalem  prohibet  a  sanguinft 
adversarionim  legis  Christi,  sed  debet  mauus  suas  lavare  in  eorum  sanguine  et  sanctl- 
icare."  From  men,  who  adopted  such  horrid  and  f detestable  maxims,  what  couM  he 
expected  but  the  m09t  abominable  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  7  For  an  account  of 
this  dreadful  and  calamitous  war,  the  reader  may  coiijtulti  beside  the  ancient  writers, 
such  as  Sylvius,  theobaldus,  Cochlsus,  and  others,  Lenfant,  HUiokrt  de  U  Omnt  des 
llwsUet,  which  was  pubUshed  at  Amsterdam  in  two  Tolumes,  in  4to.  in  the  year  1731. 
To  this  history  it  will  however  be  advisable  to  add  the  Diariim  BelU  Hustiitei  of  Bj- 
zinus,  a  book  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem,  on  account  of  the  candour  and  impar- 
tiaKtj  with  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  Mr.  Lenfhnt  does  not  se^m  to  hare  con- 
sulted. This  raluable  production  has  been  published,  though  incomplete,  in  the  sixth 
Tolume  of  the  JUligidm  Mmutcriptorum  of  the  veiy  learned  J<An  Peter  Ludwig.  See 
alao  Beau0obrc*8  supniemcnt  to  the  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  ^$  JJiissitte,  l^auMWDei  1745, 
in  4to. 
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prudence  apd*  impartiality,  produced  a  very  good  effeot, 
and  gave  a  rational  aspect  to  the  religion  of  this  sect^  wlio 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  war,  abandoned  the  doc- 
trines, which,  upon  serious  examination,  they  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  gospel,  and 
banished  from  their  communion  all  those  whose  disordered 
brains,  or  licentious  manners  might  expose  them  to  re- 
proach/   The  Taborites,  thus  new  modelled,  were  the 
same  with  those  Bohemian  brethren,  or  piccards,  i.  e.  be^- 
hards,  as  thehr  adversaries  called  them,  who  joined  Luther 
and  his  successors  at  the  reformation,  and  of  whom  there 
are  at  this  day  many  of  the  descendants  and  followers  in 
Poland  and  other  countries* 

vin.  Among  the  greatest  part  of  the  interpreters  of 
commtnta.  Scrfpturc  that  Uvcd  m  this  century,  we  find  no- 
*•*  thing  worthy  of  applause^  if  we  except  their  zeal 

imd  their  good  intentions.     Such  ef  them  as  aimed  at 
something  higher  than  the  character  of  bare  compilers, 
and  ventured  to  draw  their  explications  from  their  own 
sense  of  things,  did  little  more  than  amuse,  or  rather  de- 
lude their  readers  with  mystical  and  allegorical  fancies. 
At  the  head  of  this  class  of  writer^  is  Alphonsus  Tostatudr, 
bishop  of  Avila,  whose  voluminous  commentaries  upon  the 
43acred  writings  exhibit  nothing  remarkable  but  their  enor- 
mous bulk.    Laurentius  Valla  is  entitled  to  a  more  favour- 
able judgment,  and  his  small  collection  of  Critical  and 
Grammatical  Annot;ations  upon  the  New  Testament  is  far 
from  being  destitute  of  merit,  since  it  pointed  out  to  suc- 
ceeding authors  the  true  method  of  removing  the  diiSSculties 
that  sometimes  present  themselves  to  such  as  study  with 
attention  the  divine  oracles.    It  is  proper  to  observe  here, 
that  these  sacred  books  were,  in  almost  all  the  kingdoms 
and  states  of  Europe,  translated  into  the  language  of  each 
respective  people,  particularly  in  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  Britain.     This  circumstance  naturally  excited  the 
expectations  of  a  cousiderable  change  in  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, and  made  the  thinking  few  hope,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  would  be  soon  reformed  by  the  light,  that 

a  See  Adfiani  Regenvolschii  Historia  Ecdes.  provinciar.  Sdaconicar,  lib.  ii.  cap.  tUi.  p. 
165.  Joach.  Camerarii  Kis^oricft  ^TurraHo  de  fraiftfm  EedesHs  in  Bohemia^,  MonmOy  4 
FoUnuOf  Heideib.  1605,  in  4to.  Jo.  Lasitii  Hisioriafrairvm  BohemUotvm,  which  I  po«- 
Bess  in  maniucript,  and  of  which  the  eighth  book  was  publbhei  in  8to.  at  AnutenUuD, 
ih  the^ear  1649. 
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could  not  but  arise  from  consulting  the^nuine  sources  of 
divine  truth* 

IX.  The  sehools  of  diyinity  made  a  miserable  figure  in 
this  century.  They  were  filled  with  teachers,  -n^  .choiatuc 
who  loaded  their  memory,  and  that  of  their  disci-  ?noSrii"hated 
pies,  with  unintelli^ble  distinctions  and  unmean-  ■"**  '*^^'^' 
m^  sounds,  that  they  mijght  thus  dispute  and  discourse 
with  an  appearance  of  method,  upon  matters  which  they 
did  not  understand.  There  were  now  few  remaining,  of 
those  who  proved  and  illustrated  the  doctrines  of  rehgion 
by  the  positive  declarations  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
sentiment^  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  who,  with  all  their 
defects,  were  much  superior  to  the  vain  and  obscure 
pedants  pf  whom  we  now  speak.  The  senseless  jargon 
of  the  latter  did  not  escape  the  just  and  heavy  censure  of 
some  learned  and  judicious  persons,  who  looked  upon 
their  method  of  teaching  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  inte- 
rests of  true  religion,  and  to  the  advancement  of  genuine 
and  solid  piety.  Accordingly,  various  plans  were  formed 
by  different  persons,  some  of  which  had  for  their  object 
the  abolition  of  this  method,  others  its  reformation,  while, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  enemies  of  the  schoolmen  increased 
from  day  to  day.  The  mystics,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  largely  hereafter,  were  ardently 
bent  upon  banishing  .entirely  this  scholastic  theology  out 
of  the  Christian  church.  Others,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  treat  matters  with  more  moderation,  did  not,  insist  upon 
its  total  suppression,  but  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  reform  it,  by  abolishing  all  vain  and  useless  sub- 
jects of  debate,  by  restraining  the  rage  of  disputing  that 
had  infected  the  seminaries  of  theology,  and  by  seasoning 
the  subtilty  of  the  schoolmen  with  a  happy  temperature  of 
mystic  sensibility  and  simplicity.  This  opinion  was  adopted 
by  the  famous  Gerson,  who  laboured  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  assiduity  in  correcting  and  reforming  the  disorders  and 
abuses  that  the  scholastic  divines  had  introduced  into  the 
seminaries,''  as  also  by  Savanarola,  Petrus  de  Alliaco,  and 
Nicholas  Cusanus,  whose  treatise  concerning  learned  igno- 
ranee  is  still  extant.  ' 

b  Rich.  Simon,  LtO/res  Choisies,  torn.  ii.  p.  269,  and  CriUque  de  la  Biblwtluque  EccUsi* 
asUque  Jtf.  Da  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  491.  Thomaaii  Origuus  Hisior.  Philos,  p.  56,  and  prinei- 
pally  Genonis  Methodtu  TheahgUm  Stu4endi,  in  Launoii  Histwia  Cytoaas,  ^(amreni, 
4om.  iy.  opp.  part  i.  p.  330.     ^ 
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X.  The  lidgipus  herd  of  schoolmen  found  a  new  dBMS  of 
enemies  equally  keen,  in  the  restorers  of  eli>- 
f^'^lin^  quence  and  letters,  who  were  not  aU  however  of 
rirTiodl'il"''  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
Hiience.         treating  these  solemn  quibblers.    Some  of  theiH 
covered  with  ridicule,  and  loaded  with  invectives,    the 
scholastic  doctrine,  and  demanded  its  suppression,  as  a 
most  trifling  and  absurd  system,  that  was  highly  detri* 
mental  to  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  nund,  and 
every  way  proper  to  prevent  the  growth  of  genius  and 
true  science.    Others  looked  upon  this  system  as  sup- 

Eortable,  and  only  proposed  illustrating  and  polishing  it 
y  the  powers  of  eloquence,  thus  to  render  it  more  intel- 
ligible and  elegant.    .Of  this  class  was  Paulus  Cortesius, 
who  wrote,  with  this  view,,  a  Commentary  on  die  Book  of 
Proverbs,  in  which,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  he  forms  a 
happy  union  between  eloquence  and  theology,  and  clothes 
the  principal  intricacies  of  scholastic  divinity  with   the 
graces  of  an  agreeable  and  perspicuous  style/    But  after 
all,  the  scholastic  theology,  supported  by  the  extraordi' 
nary  credit  and  authority  of  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans, maintained  its  ground  against  its  various  opjioseiw, 
nor  could  these  two  religious  orders,  who  excelled  in  that 
litigious  kind  of  learning,  bear  the  thoughts  of  losii^  the 
glory  they  had  acquired  bv  quibbling  and  disputing  m  the 
pompous  jargon  oi  the  schools. 

XI*  Tms  vain  philosophy  however  grew  daily  more 
andftifobr  contemptiole  in  tne  esteem  of  the  judicious  and 
UMByst^et.  the  wise,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  mystics 
gathered  strength,  and  saw  their  friends  and  abettors  mul- 
tiply on  all  sides.  Among  these  there  were  indeed  cer- 
tain men  of  distinguished  merit,  who  are  chargeable  with 
few  of  the  errors  and  extravagances  that  were  mingled 
with  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  that  famous  sect,  such 
as  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  author  of  the  Germanic  theolo- 
gy, so  highly  commended  by  Luther,  Laurentius,  Justi- 
nianus,  Savanarola,  and  others.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  writers  of  this  sect,  such  as  Vincentius,  Fer- 
rerius,  Henricus,  Harphius,  and  Bernard  Senensis,  in 
whose  productions  we  must  carefully  separate  certain  no- 
tions which  were  the  effects  of  a  warm  and  irregular  fancy, 

c  This  work  was  (^ublislied  in  folio  at  BclDie  in  tb«  yevt  151S,  lind  iit  Basfl  in  1513. 
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^  as  also  the  visions  of  Dionysius,  whom  the  mystics  con-^ 

sider  as  their  chief,  from  the  noble  precepts  of  divine  wis- 
^'  dom  with  which  they  are  mingled.    The  mystics  were  de- 

^  fended  against  their  adversaries,  the  dialecticians,  partly 

by  the  Flatonists,  who  were  every  where  held  in  hign  • 
^  esteem,  and  partly,  by  some  even  of  the  most  eminent 

^  scholastic  doctors.    The  former  considered  Dionysius  as 

^  a  person  whose  sentiments  had  been  formed  and  nourished 

by  the  study  of  Platonism,  and  wrote  commentaries  upon 
i  his  writing ;  of  which  we  hav^  an  eminent  example  in 

Marcilius  Ficinus,  whose  name  adds  a  lustre  to  the  Pla- 
tonic school.  The  latter  attempted  a  certain  sort  of  asso- 
ciation between  the  scholastic  dieology  and  that  of  the 
mystics;  and  in  this  class  were  John  Gerson,  Nicolas 
Cusanus,  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  and  others. 

xu.  The  controversy  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
was  carried  on  with  much  more  vigour  in  this  The«..eofpo. 
than  in  the  preceding  ages,  and  several  learned  {;"«««''??: 
and  eminent  men  seemed  now  to  exert  them-  "'*"**'• 
selves  with  peculiar  industry  and  zeal  in  demonstrating 
the  truth  of  that  divine  rel^^n,  and  defending  it  against 
the  various  objections  of  its  adversaries.  This  appears 
from  the  learned  book  of  Marcilius  Ficinus,  Concemmg  the 
Truth  of  Christianity,  Savanarola's  Triumph  of  the  Cross, 
the  Natural  Theology  pf  Raymond  de  Sabunde,  and  other 
productions  of  a  like  nature.  The  Jews  were  refuted  by 
Perezius  and  Jerome  de  St  Foi,  the  Saracens  by  Jo- 
hannes de  Turrecremata,  and  both  these  classes  of  unbe- 
lievers were  opposed  by  Alphonsus  de  Spina,  in  his  work, 
entitled  The  Fortress  of  Faith.  Nor  were  these  pious 
labours  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel  at  all  unseasonable  or 
superfluous;  on  the  contrary,  the  state  of  things  at  this 
time  rendered  them  necessary.  For,  on  the  one  nand,  the 
Aristotelian  philosophers  in  Italv  seemed^  in  their  public 
instructions,  to  strike  at  the  foundations  of  aU  religion ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  senseless  subtUties  and  quarrels  of 
the  schoolmen,  who  modelled  religion  according  to  their 
extravagant  fancies,  tended  to  bring  it  mto  contempt 
Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Jews  and  Saracens  lived  in  many 
places  promiscuously  with  the  Christians,  who  were  there- 
fore obliged,  by  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  to  defend 
themselves  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  zeal. 
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XIII.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  fruitleM  at- 
TheKbismbe-  teoipts  that  had  been  made  to  heal  the  unhappy 
rS^r^kf^nir  divisions  that  separated  the  Greek  and  Latin 
yeii»aied.      chuFches.    After  the  council  of  Floreiice,  and 
the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  pacification  by  the  Greeks, 
Nicolas  V.  exhorted  and  entreated  them  again  to  turn  their 
thoughts  toward  the  restoration  of  peace  and  coneord. 
But  bis  exhortations  were  without  effect ;  and  in  about  the 
space  of  three  years  after  the  writing  of  this  last  letter, 
Constantinople  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Turks. 
And  from  that  fatal  period  to  the  present  time,  the  Roman 
pontijQTs,  in  all  their  attempts  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion, have  always  found  the  Grecian  patriarchs  more  ob- 
stinate and  intractable  than  they  were  when  their  empire 
was  in  a  flourishing  state.  Nor  is  this  circumstance  so  dif> 
ficult  to  be  accounted  for,  when  all  things  are  duly  consi- 
dered.   This  obstinacy  was  the  effect  of  a  rooted  aversion 
to  the  Latins  and  their  pontiffs,  that  acquired,  from  day  to 
day,  new  deffrees  of  strength  and  bitterness  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Greeks,  an  aversion,  produced  and  nourished  by  a 
persuasion  that  the  calamities  they  suffered  under  the 
Turkish  yoke  might  have  been  easily  removed,  if  the 
western  princes  and  the  Roman  pontiffs  had  not  refused  to 
succour  them  against  their  haughty  tyrants.    And  accord- 
ingly, when  the  Greek  writers  de{>lore  the  calamities  that 
fefi  upon  their  devoted  country,  their  complaints  are  always 
minfffed  with  heavy  accusations  against  tne  Latins,  whose 
cruel  insensibility  to  their  unhappy  situation,  they  paint  in 
the  strongest  and  most  odious  colours. 

XIV.  We  pass  over  in  silence  many  trifling  controversies 
Theinteiiinedi-  auioiig  thc  Latlus,  which  have  no  sort  of  claim 
teSSfSfu-""  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  But  we  must 
^"^  not  omit  mentioning  the  revival  of  that  famous 
dispute  concerning  the  kind  of  worship  that  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  first  kindled  at 
Barcelona,  in  the  year  1351,  between  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  and  had  been  left  undecided  by  Clement  VI.* 
This  controversy  was  now  renewed  at  Brixen  in  the  year 
1462,  by  Jacobus  a  Marchia,  a  celebrated  Franciscan,  who 

d  Luc.  Waddtngi  •AmuH.  Jtftnor.  torn,  tiu*  p.  58.  Jac.  Bchardi  ScrtpCor,  FradUdm-* 
torn.  i.  p.  650. 
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maintained 'publicly,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  the  bloody 
which  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  did  not  belong  to  the 
divine  nature^  and  of  consequence  was  not  to  be  consider- 
ed as  an  object  of  divine  ana  immediate  warship.  The  Do-« 
minicans  rejected  this  doctrine  ;  and  adopted,  with  such 
zeal,  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  that  James  of  Brix- 
en,  who  performed  the  olBSce  of  inquisitor,  called  the  Fran- 
ciscan before  his  tribunal,  and  accused  him  of  heresy.  The 
Roman  pontiff,*  Pius  11.  having  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  suppress  this  controversy,  was  at  kst  per- 
suaded to  submit  the  matter  to  the  examination  and  juck;- 
ment  of  a  select  number  of  able  divines.  But  many  cnB- 
stacles  arose  to  prevent  a  final  decision,  among  which  we 
may  reckon  as  the  principal,  the  iniSuenee  and  authority  of 
the  contending  orders,  each  of  which  had  embarked  with 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  respective  champions.  Hence, 
after  much  altercation  and  chicane,  the  pontiff  thoujg^ht 
proper  to  impose  silence  oh  both  the  parties  in  ttns  mise^ 
rabk  d^ute,  in  the  year  1464 ;  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  '<  That  both  sides  of  the  question  might  be  lawfully 
held,  until  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth  should  find  leisure  and 
opportunity  for  examining  the  matter,  and  determining  on 
wat  side  the  truth  Isij.  This  leisure  and  appartunity 
have  not  as  yet  been  offered  to  the  pontiffs.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH  DURING 

THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  state  of  religious  ceremonies  among  the  Greeks 
maybeleamed  firom  the  book  of  Simeon  of  Thes-  HHt*  or  tb. 
salonica.  Concerning  Rites  and  Ceremonies,^  ®"*  "^"^ 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  substance  of  religion  was 
lost  among  that  people  ;  that  a  splendid  shadow  of  pomp 
and  vanity  was  substituted  in  its  place  by  the  rulers  of  the 
church ;  and  that  all  the  branches  of  divine  worship  were 
ordered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  strike  the  imaginations  and 

e.  Waddingi  Amd,  Jtfinor.  torn.  ziii.  p.  206.  Nat.  Alexander,  SRaU  Ecdes,  Sat.  xr, 
p.  17. 

f  J.  A.  Fabricias  giTes  iu  an  account  of  the  contents  of  this  book  in  hb  BibUolk. 
Oraca,  TOl.  ziT.  p.  64. 
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captirate  the  senses  of  the  multitude.  They  pretended 
indeed  to  allege  several  reasons  for  multiplying  as  they 
did  the  extenial  rights  and  institutions  of  rel^um ;  and 
castmg  over  the  whole  of  divine  worship  such  a  pompous 
garb  of  worldly  splendour.  But  in  these  reasons,  and  in 
all  the  explications  they  ^ive  of  this  gaudy  ritual,  there  is 
much  subtilty  and  invention,  without  the  feast  appearance 
of  truth  or  good  sense  to  render  them  plausiDie.  The 
origin  of  these  multiplied  rights,  that  cast  a  doud  over 
the  native  beauty  and  lustre  of  religion,  is  often  obseor^ 
8Ad  frequently  dishonourable.  And  such  as,  by  force  of 
ill  applied  genius  and  invention,  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
rive honour  to  these  ceremonies  from  the  circumstances 
that  gave  occasion  to  them,  have  failed  egregiiMsIyinthis 
desperate  attempt.  The  deceit  is  too  palpd[>le  to  seduce 
any  mind  that  is  void  of  prejudice  and  capable  oi  atten- 
tion. 
II.  Though  the  more  rational  and  judicious  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  complained  of  their  oveigrown  mul- 
ta^'^IST^  titude  of  ceremonies,  festivals,  temples,  and  the 
ektreb.        ||]^^^  ^j^^  jj^  j^^l  9eem  unwilling  to  have  tilis 

enormous  mass  somewhat  diminished,  they  nevertheless 
distinguished,  every  one  his  own  pontijScate,by  some  new 
institution,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  perpetuate  their 
fame  by  some  new  eoict  of  this  nature.  Thus  CaUixtus  HI. 
to  immortalize  the  remembrance  of  the  deliverance  of  Bel- 
grade from  the  victorious  arms  of  Mahomet  II.  who  had 
been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  city,  ordered,  in  the 
year  1456,  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ,  which  had  been  celebrated  in  some  places  bv  pri- 
vate authority  before  this  period,  to  be  religiousfy^  ob- 
served throughout  all  the  western  world.  And  Sixtos  IV. 
in  the  year  1476,  granted  indulgences,  by  an  express  and 
particular  edict,  to  all  those  who  should  cfevoutly  celebrate 
an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  with  respect  to  which  none  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  before  him  had  thought  proper  to  make  any 
express  declaration,  or  any  positive  appomtmeoL'  The 
other  additions  that  were  made  to  the  Roman  ritual,  re- 

gSee  Uapb. Volaterrani  CommnL  ITrdoni,  lib.  Tiii. f.  989.  AneM  SylTuif,  Ih  Sto* 
iu  Europe  tub  Fre4eri£ollh  cap.  x.  in  Freberi  SeHMor.  nnm  GtniMnfnr.  torn,  ii. 
p.  104. 
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lattDg  ta  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  public  and  pri- 
vate (Mrayersy  the  traffic  of  indu^ences,  and  other  things 
of  that  nature,  are  of  too  little  importance  to  deserve  an 
exact  and  circumstantial  enumeration.  We  need  not  such 
a  particular  detail  to  convince  us,  that  in  this  century  re- 
ligion was  reduced  to  mere  show>  to  a  show  composed  of 
pompous  absurdities  and  splendid  trifles* 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCBRIfllfO  THE  HERESIES,  SKCTS,  AND  DIVISIONS  THAT  TROUBLED  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  Neither  the  severe  edicts  of  the  pontiffs  and  empe- 
rors, nor  the  barbarity  and  vigilance  of  tne  unre-  M«kii«aii« 
lenting  inquisitors,  could  extirpate  the  remains  of  •n*w«ideM«t. 
the  ancient  heresies,  or  prevent  the  rise  of  new  sects. 
We  have  already  seen  the  Franciscan  order  at  open  war 
with  the  church  of  Rome.  In  Bosnia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  the  M anicheans  or  Paulicians,  who  were  the 
same  with  the  sect  named  in  Italy  Catharists,  propagated 
their  doctrines  with  confidence,  and  held  their  religious 
assemblies  with  impunity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
ffreat  protector  of  the  Manicheans,  Stephen  Thomascus, 
king  of  Bosnia,  abjured  their  errors,  received  baptism  by 
the  ministry  of  John  Carvaialus,  a  Roman  cardmal,  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  expelled  these  heretics  out  of  his  do- 
minions. But  it  is  also  certain,  that  he  afterward  changed 
his  mind ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  centiiry,  *the  Manicheans  inhabited  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  I1ie  Waldenses 
also  still  subsisted  m  sever^  European  provinces,  more 
especially  in  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  the  district  of 
Magdeburg  and  Thuringia,  where  they  had  a  considera- 
ble number  of  friends  and,  followers.  It  appears  however 
by  authentic  records,  which  are  not  yet  puolished,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  adherents  of  this  unfortunate  sect,  in  the 
countries  now  mentioned,  were  discovered  by  the  inquisi- 
tors, and  delivered  over  by  them  to  the  civil  magistrates, 
who  committed  them  to  the  flames. 

II.  The  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit  who  were 
called  in  Grermany  beghards  or  schwestriones,  and  neihanii, 
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rteS!S!^S  in  France,  turelupins,  and  whose  distinctive  c^a- 
Adamite;      ractcF  was  a  species  of  mysticism  that  bordered 
upon  phrensy,  wandered  about  in  a  secret  and  disguised 
manner  in  several  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Flan- 
ders, and  particularly  in  Swabia  and  Switzerland,  where 
they  spread  the  contagion  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  caug-ht 
the  unwary  in  their  snares.  The  search  however  that  iras 
made  after  them  was  so  strict  and  well  conducted,  that  fe  w 
of  th^  teachers  and  chiefs  of  this  fanatical  sect  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  inquisitors.*     When  the  war  between 
the  Hussites  and  the  votaries  of  Rome  broke  out  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  year  1418,  a  troop  of  thesei  fanatics,  with  a 
person  at  their  head  whose  name  was  John,  repaired 
thith6r,  and  held  secret  assemblies,  first  at  Prague,  and 
afterward  in  different  places,  from  whence  they  at  length 
retired  to  a  certain  island,  where  they  were  less  exposed 
to  the  notice  of  their  enemies.    It  was,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
this  sect,  that  the  tender  instincts  of  nature,  with  that 
bashfulness  and  modesty  that  generally  accompany  them, 
were  evident  marks  of  inherent  corruption,  and  showed, 
that  the  mind  was  not  sufficiently  purified  nor  rendered 
conformable  to  the  divine  nature,  from  whence  it  derived 
its  origin.    And  they  alone  were  deemed  perfect  by  these 
fenatics,  and  supposed  to  be  united  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  could  behold,  without  any  emotion,  the  naked  bodies 
of  the  sex  to  which  they  did  not  belong,  and  who,  in  imita- 
tion of  what  was  practised  before  the  fall  b3r  our  first  pa- 
rents, went  stark  naked,  and  conversed  familiarly  in  tnis 
manner  with  males  and  females,  without  feeling  any  of  the 
tender  propensities  of  nature.    Hence  it  was  that  the 
begharasj  whom  the  Bohemians,  by  a  change  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  that  word,  called  picards,  when  they  came 
into  their  religious  assemblies,  and  were  present  at  the 
celebration  of  aivine  worship,  appeared  absolutely  naked, 

li  Felix  Malleolus,  whose  German  name  is  HaemmerUin,  in  bis  account  of  the  Lollards, 
which  is  subjoined  to  his  book,  Contra  vaUdos  MendieaiUes,  i.  e.  against  the  iturdjf  heg» 
gars,  Oper,  pl^g,  c.  2.  a.  has  gi?en  us  a  list,  though  a  rery  imperfect  one,  of  the  Beg- 
hards  that  jvere  committed  to  the  flames  in  Switzerland,  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
during  this  century.  This  author,  in  his  books  against  the  Beghards  and  Lollards,  has, 
either  through  des^n,  or  by  a  mistake  founded  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms,  confound- 
ed together  three  diiferent  classes  of  persons,  who  were  usually  known  «by  the  appeHatioi^ 
of  Beghards  and  Lollards  ;  1st,  the  Tertiaries,  or  third  order  of  the  more  austere  Fran- 
ci.«cans ;  Sdly,  as  the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit  i  and  Sdly,  the  cellite  or  Alezian  frian. 
!^f  jiiiv  wntefs  have  fallen  into  the  name  error- 
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without  any  sort  of  vefl  or  covering  at  all.  They  had  also 
constantly  in  their  mouths  a  maxim,  which  indeed  was 
very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  religion  they  professed. 
viz.  that  they  were  not  free,  i.  e.  sufficiently  extricated 
from  the  sHackles  of  the  body,  who  made  use  of  gar- 
ments, particularly  such  garments  as  covered  the  th^hs 
and  the  parts  adjacent.  These  horrible  tenets  could 
not  but  cast  a  deserved  reproach  upon  this  absurd  sect ; 
and  though  nothing  passed  in  then:  religious  assemblies 
that  was  contrary  to  tne  rules  of  virtue,  yet  they  were  uni- 
versally suspected  of  the  most  scandalous  incontinence, 
and  of  the  most  lascivious  practices.  Ziska,  the  austere 
general  of  the  Hussites,  gave  credit  to  these  suspicions, 
and  to  the  rumours  they  occasioned  ;  and  falling  upon  this 
miserable  sect  in  the  year  1421,  he  put  some  to  the  sword, 
and  condemned  the  rest  to  the  names,  which  dreadful 
punishment  tiiey  sustained  with  the  most  cheerful  fortitude, 
and  also  with  that  contempt  of  death  that  was  peculiar  to 
their  sect,  and  which  they  possessed  in  a  degree  that 
seems  to  surpass  credibihty.'  Among  the  various  titles 
by  which  these  extravagant  enthusiasts  were  distinguish- 
ed, that  of  Adamites  was  one  ;  and  it  was  given  them  on 
account  of  their  being  so  studious  to  imitate  the  state  of 
innocence  in  which  the  first  man  was  originally  created. 
The  ignominious  term  of  Beghards  or  Picards,  which  was 
at  first  peculiar  to  the  small  sect  of  which  we  now  treat, 
was  afterward  applied  to  the  Hussites,  and  to  all  the  Bo- 
hemians who  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  church. 
All  these  were'  called  by  their  enemies,  and  indeed  by  the 
multitude  in  general,  picard  friars, 

i  See  Jo.  Lasitii  Hiatoria  Fr^rum  Bohtmorum^  MS.  lib.  ii.  §  Ixrvi.  who  proves,  in  a 
satisfactory  and  circumstantial  manner,  that  the  Hussites  and  the  Bohemian  brethren 
were  entirely  distinct  from  these  Picards,  and  bad  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  them. 
The  other  authors  that  have  written  upon  this  subject  are  honourably  mentioned  by- 
Isaac  de  Beausobre  in  his  Dissefiation  sur  Us  Adamites  de  Bohem:,  which  is  subjoined 
to  Lenfant^s  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Hussites.  This  learned  author  is  at  rast  pains  in 
justifying  the  Picards,  or  Bohemian  Adamites,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Waldenses,  and  a  set  of  men  eminent  for  their  piety,  whom  their  enemies 
loaded  with  the  most  groundless  accusations.  But  this  is  manifestly  endeavouring  to 
wash  the  Ethiopian  white.  For  It  may  be  demonstrated,  by  the  most  unexceptiona- 
ble and  authentic  records,  that  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  matter  is  true.  Tbe  re- 
searches I  nave  made,  and  the  knowledge  they  have  procured  me  of  the  civil  and  religious 
history  of  these  times,  entitle  ,me  perhaps  to  more  credit  in  such  a  point  as  this,  than 
the  laborious  author  from  wl\om  I  differ,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
middle  age  was  but  supcriicial,  and  who  was,  by  no  means,  exempt  from  prejudice  «nd 
partiality. 
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HI.  A  new  sect,  which  made  a  great  noise,  and  infected 
Thewfaue     the  multltude  with  the  contagion  of  their  enthu- 
^»»»'«»-       siasm,  arose  about  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
A  certain  priest,  whose  name  is  not  known,  descended 
from  the  Alps,*"  arrayed  in  a  white  garment,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  prodigious  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who,  after  the  example  of  their  chief,  were  also  clothed 
in  white  linen,  from  whence  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  oi  fratres  albati^  i  e.  white  brethren.    This  en- 
thusiastic multitude  went  in  a  kind  of  procession  throuB^ 
several  provinces,  following  a  cross,  which  their  leaoer 
held  erected  like  a  standard,  and  by  the  striking  appear- 
ance of  their  sanctitv  and  devotion,  captivated  to  such  a 
degree  the  minds  of  the  people  wherever  they  went,  that 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders  flocked  in  crowds  to  aug- 
ment their  number.    The  new  c  hief  exhorted  his  followers 
to  appease  the  anger  of  an  incensed  deity,  emaciated  his 
body  oy  voluntary  acts  of  mortification  and  penance,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  European  nations  to  renew  the  war 
against  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  and  pretended,  that  he 
was  favoured  with  divine  visions,  which  instructed  him  in 
the  will  and  in  the  secrets  of  heaven.    Boniface  IX.  ap^ 
prehendiog   that   this  enthusiast  or  impostor  concealed 
msidious  and  ambitious  views,'  had  him  seized  and  com- 
mitted to  llie  flames,  upon  wUch  his  followers  were  dis- 
persed, and  his  sect  entirely  extinguished.    Whether  a 
punishment  so  severe  was  inmcted  with  reason  and  justice, 
js  a  point  that  has  been  debated,  and  yet  remains  uncer- 
tain ;   for  several  writers  of  great  credit  and  authiMrity, 

(D*  k  Theodoric  de  Niem  telb  us,  that  it  waa  from  Scotland  that  this  sect  came,  and 
that  their  leader  gave  himself  out  for  the  prophet  Elias*  Sigonius  and  Pbtina  infocm 
u«i  that  this  enthusiast  came  from  France  ;  that  he  was  clothed  in  white,  carried  la  bis 
aspect  the  greatest  modesty,  and  seduced  prodigious  numhen  of  people  of  both  waata^ 
and  of  all  ages ;  that  his  followers,  called  Pewtmta,  amoag  whom  were  several  ranlinalii 
and  priests,  were  clothed  in  white  linen  down  to  their  heels,  with  caps  which  covered 
their  whole  fhces,  except  their  eyes ;  that  they  went  in  great  troops  of  ten,  twenty,  mnd 
forty  thousand  persons,  from  one  city  to  another,  calling  out  ror  mercy,  and  singli^ 
hymns,  that  wherever  thev  came,  they  were  received  with  great  hospitality,  and  made 
innumerable  proselytes :  that  they  fasted,  or  lired  upon  bread  and  water  during  the  time 
of  their  pilgrimage,  which  continued  generally  nine  or  ten  days.  See  AumL  MedUL 
ap.  Muratorii.     Niem.  lib.  iu  cap.  xvi. 

B7  I  What  Dr.  Mosheim  hints  but  obscurely  here  is  farther  explained  by  Sjgoiiiaa 
and  Flatina,  who  tell  us  that  the  pilgrims  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  sto|^ped  at 
Vitert»o,  and  that  Boniface,  fearing  lest  the  priest  who  headed  them,  designed  by  their 
amistance  to  seize  iipon  the  pontificate,  sent  a  body  of  troops  thither,  who  apprehended 
the  fklse  prophet,  and  carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  burnt. 
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maintain  the  innocence  of  this  sectary,  while  others  as- 
sert that  he  was  convicted  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.* 
IT.  In  the  year  141 1,  a  sect  was  discovered  in  Flanders, 
and  more  especially  at  Brussels,  which  owed  its  TMoMnofM- 
origin  to  an  illiterate  man,  whose  name  was  -^gi-  **•'**»***»'• 
dius  Cantor,  and  to  William  of  Hildenissen,  a  Carmelite 
monk,  and  whose  members  were  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  men  of  understandmg.  There  were  many  things 
reprehensible  in  the  doctrine  of  this  sect,  which  seemed 
to  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  theology  of  the  mystics. 
For  they  pretended  to  be  honoured  wim  celestial  visions, 
denied  that  any  could  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  without  the  extraordinary  succours  of  a 
divine  illumination  ;  declared  the  approach  of  a  new  re* 
velation  from  heaven,  more  complete  and  perfect  than  the 
gospel  of  Christ ;  maintained,  that  the  resurrection  was 
already  accomplished  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  that  no 
other  resurrection  was  to  be  expected ;  affirmed,  that  the 
inward  man  was  not  defiled  by  the  outward  actions,  what- 
ever they  were ;  that  the  pains  of  hell  were  to  have  an 
end,  and  that,  not  only  all  mankind,  but  even  the  devils 
themselves,  were  to  return  to  God,  and  be  made  partakers 
of  eternal  felicity.  This  sect  seems  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  that  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit;  sipce 
they  declared,  that  a  new  dispensation  of  grace  and  spi- 
ritual liberty  was  to  be  promulgated  to  mortals  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  their  absurdities  were  mingled  with  seve- 
ral opinions,  which  showed,  that  they  were  not  totally 
void  m  understanding ;  for  they  maintained,  among  other 
things,  '*  1st.  That  Christ  alone  had  merited  eternal  life 
and  felicity  for  the  human  race,  and  that  therefore  men 
could  not  acquire  this  inestimable  privilege  by  their  own 
actions  alone ;  2dly.  that  the  priests,  to  whom  the  people 
confessed  their  transgressions,  had  not  the  power  of  ab- 
solving them,  but  thatit  was  Christ  alone  in  whom  this  au- 
thority was  vested;  and  Sdly.  that  voluntary  penance 
and  mortification  were  not  necessary  to  salvation/'  These 
propositions  however,  and  some  others,  were  declared 

m  See  Lenflmt,  flttL  in  (UmeiU  d§  iHie,  torn.  i.  p.  102.  Poggia,  fiSsforia  lUreattnM, 
lib.  ill.  p.  ISS.  Bfaic.  Anton.  SabeOicas  in  EmuadSbua  Rht^^aodki  flStloriea,  Eimead. 
ii.  Ub.  ix.  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  839,  pnbliifaed  in  Mio  at  Btofl  in  the  year  1560. 
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heretical  by  Peter  d'Ailly,  bishop  of  Cainbray,  whoobligjed 
William  of  Hildenissen  to  abjure  them,"  and  opposed  with 
the  greatest  vehemence  and  success  the  progress  of  this 
sect 
V.  The  sect  of  the  flagellantes,  or  whippers,  continued 
to  excite  copimotion.s  in  Germanv*  more  espe- 
t^i!Ln^  or  cially  in  Thuringia  and  the  Lower  Saxony ;  out 
whipped,       these  fanatics  were  very  different  from  the  an- 
cient heretics  of  the  same  name,  who  ran  wildly  in  troops 
through  various  provinces.  The  new  whippers    rejected 
not  only  the  sacraments,  but  also  every  branch  of  exteroal 
worship,  and  placed  their  only  hopes  of  salvation  in  faith 
and  jflagellation ;  to  which  they  aaded  some  strange  doc- 
trines concerning  the  evil  spirit,  and  otlier  matters,  which 
are  not  explained  with  sufficient  perspicuity  in  the  records 
of  aiitiquitj.  The  person  that  appeared  at  the  head  of  this 
sect  in  Thuringia  was  Conrad  Schmidt,  who^  with  many 
of  his  followers,  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
flames,'  in  the  year  1414,  by  Henry  Schonefeld,  who  was, 
at  that  time,  inquisitor  in  Germany,  and  rendered  his  name 
famous  by  his  industry  and  zeal  in  the  extirpation  of  he- 
resy.    Nicolas  Schaden  suffered  at  Quedlingburg  for  iiis 
attachment  to  this  sect»  Berthold  Schade,  who  was  seized 
at  Halberstadt,  in  the  year  1481,  escaped  death,  as  appears 
most   probable,  by  abiuring  their  doctrine  ;^  and   we 
find  in  the  records  of  these  unhappy  times  a  numerous 
list  of  the  fiagellantes,  whom  the  German  inquisitors  de- 
'voted  to  the  flames. 

n  See  the  records  of  this  transaction  in  Steph.  Baluz.  JiSiseellm,  torn.  ii.  p.  277. 

o  Exeerpta  Mcnaehi  PtmeMitf  in  Jo.  Burcb.  Menkinii  SeripUnr,  rerum  Gifmauemr. 
torn.  ii.  p.  1521.  Chrtm,  Monaster,  in  Anton.  Matthci  ^^naleti,  vet  ceoi,  torn.  t.  p.  71* 
Chron.  Aagdib.  in  Meibomii  Scriptcr.  rerum  Oeanan.  torn.  ii.  p.  362.  From  tixteea  ar- 
ticles of  faith  adopted  by  this  sect,  which  were  committed  to  writing  by  a  certain  in- 
quisitor of  Brandenborch,  in  the  year  1411,  and  which  Conrad  Schmidt  if  said  to  haie 
taken  from  the  papers  of  Walkenried,  we  may  derive  a  tolerable  idea  of  their  doctaott 
of  which  the  substance  is  as  follows ;  **  That  the  opinions  adopted  by  the  Roman 
church,  with  respest  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  flames  of  puxgatory,  pray- 
ing for  the  deady  and  several  other  points,  are  entirely  false  and  groundless  ;  and  U»t 
the  person,  who  believes  what  is  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  repeats  firequently 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  and  at  certain  times  lashes  his  body  se?erely»  as 
a  voluntary  punishment  of  the  transgressions  he  has  committed,  shall  obtain  etiraal 
salvation." 

p  See  the  account  of  this  matter  which  is  given  by  the  Jeamed  Jo*  Ernest  Kappiss^ia 
his  Relat,  de  rehus  Theologid  Jintiquit  et  J^ovit,  A.  1747^4).  475.  ^ 


END  OF  VOLUMB  SECOND. 
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